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General Review 



Review of Developments 

Macroeconomic Overview for 2001-2002 

The Indian economy is passing through a 
difficult phase caused by several unfavourable 
domestic and external developments. Domestic 
output and demand conditions were adversely 
affected by poor performance in agriculture in 
the previous two years. The global economy 
experienced an overall deceleration and is 
estimated to record an output growth of 2,4 per 
cent during the past year. These tendencies were 
exacerbated in the aftermath of the terrorist 
attacks in United States in September 2001 
Consequently export growth has suffered and 
industrial profitability has also been affected by 
the prevailing low commodity and product prices 
globally. Despite these constraints, growth in real 
GDP in 2001-02 is expected to be 5.4 per cent 
as estimated by the Central Statistical 
Organisation. This growth rate marks some 
recovery over the low growth of 4 per cent in 
2000-01. It will also be one of the highest growth 
rates in the world in the current year. 

1.2 The average annual growth rate during the 
Ninth Five Year Plan (1997-2002) is now 
estimated at 5.4 per cent which is lower than the 
plan target of 6.5 per cent. Although this raises 
new challenges for reinvigorating growth in the 
Tenth Five Year Plan, the Indian growth record 
is one of the highest among the major economies 
in the world in recent years, The Indian economy 
has been resilient in the face of several external 
shocks during this period such as the East Asian 
crisis of 1997-98, the oil price increase of 2000- 
01, and the most recent world economic 
slowdown. Domestic shocks in the shape of an 


adverse security environment, natural disasters 
like the Orissa cyclone and Gujarat earthquake, 
and two consecutive years of poor agricultural 
performance, have also been faced successfully 
by the economy. The behavioural trends of the 
key macro-cconomic parameters in recent years 
and for the last decade are provided in Tables 
1.1 and 1.2 respectively. 

1.3 The overall growth of 5.4 percent in 2001- 
02 is supported by a growth rate of 5.7 percenL 
in agriculture and allied sectors, 3.3 percent in 
industry and 6.5 percent in services. The 
acceleration of the overall GDP growth rate is 
basically due to a significant improvement in 
value added in the agriculture and allied sectors 
from a negative growth rate of (-) 0.2 percent in 
2000-01 to 5.7 per cent in 2001-2002. There has 
been significant deceleration in the growth rate 
of industry.However, the performance of the 
services sector has improved moderately. 

1.4 Real GDP growth rate from mining and 
quarrying is estimated to have declined from 3.3 
per cent in 2000-01 to 1.4 per cent in 2001-02. The 
growth of manufacturing has reduced from 6.7 to 
3.3 per cent, while that of electricity, gas and water 
supply has fallen from 6.2 to 5.2 per cent and that 
of construction from 6,8 to 2.9 per cent over the 
same period. The deceleration in industrial growth 
maybe attributable to various factors such as normal 
business and investment cycles, inherent adjustment 
lags of corporate restructuring and lack of both 
consumer and investment demand. Continued 
high real interest rates, infrastructure constraints 
in power and transport and delays in establishing 
credible institutional and regulatory framework 
for private participation in some key sectors might 
have also dampened private investment and 
industrial production. 





Key indic ators 

2000-01 2001-02 


ITEMS 

Gross national product 
(Rs thousand crore) 

At current prices 
At 1993-94 prices 

Gross domestic product 
(Rs thousand crore) 

At current prices 
At 1993-94 prices 

Agriculture and allied 
sectors (Rs. crore) 

(at 1993-94 prices) 

Index of agricultural 
producuon(l) 

Foodgrains production 
(million tonnes) 

Index of industrial 
productlon(2) 

Electricity generated 
(in billion Kwh) 

Wholesale price index(3) 

Consumer price index for 
industrial workets(4) 

Money supply (M3) (5) 

(Rs. thousand croce) 

Imports at current prices 
(in Rs crore) 

(in US S million) 

Exports at current prices 
(in Us ctote) 

(in US $ million) 

Foreign cutcency assets(7) 
(in Rs. crore) 

(in US $ million) 

(Exchange rate 
(Rs./US S) (9) 


1998-99 1999-2000 2000- 

Absolute values 


1 583 1 1,740.2 P 1.B78.4Q 2,060.6 A 
1 ',070.5 1,136 9 P 1.181.SQ 1,245.5 A 


1 598 1 1 755,6 P 1.895.8Q 2.0H0.3 A 
1 082.5 1,148.5 P 1,193.9Q 1.25B.R A 
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1,458.4(1.) 

19.1 

1 1 1. 

l(, " 

112' 

2,30,873 

50,536 

1,81,753** 

.28,362** 

157 

2,2 

20 7 
r .2 

- 3 

1 ’• 

.1 , ** 

ii i** 

2,03,571 

44,560 

1,54,445** 

32,572** 

7.4 

5 1 

14.,' 

10.8 

y t, 
.’.1,0 

.. J •* 

ll I. ** 

1,84,482 

39,554 

2,26,195(8) 

46,561(8) 

22 3 
13.7 

21 ‘l 

18 8 

.Ml f. 

!.' 8 

,V 1. '• 

1 ' 


45 68 47,49<lii) 


iNote : Gross national product and Gross domestic product figures are at facior cost (New Series, li.ise - 1J Jl- ). 

Q-Quick estimates; A-Advance estimates; P-Provisional; 

*■ As on 19.01.2002 (provisional). December, 2001. **■ April-Dccember, 2001. 

1. Index of agricultural production (of 46 crops, including plantations) with base tnennium ending 19H1-B2-KI0 (rcwiscd) 

2. Index of industrial production, (base 1993-94=100). 

3. Index (with base 1993-94=100) at the end of fiscal year. 

4. Index (with base 1902=100) at the end of fiscal year. 

5. Outstanding at the end of financial year, 

6. As on January 11, 2002 

7. Outstanding at the end of fiscal year 

8. At the end of January, 2002 

9. Per cent change indicates the rate of appteclation/depreclatlon (-) of the Rupee vis-A-vis the US Dollar. 

10. Average for April- January, 2001-2002, 
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1.5 Prospects of agricultural production in 
2001-02 are considered to be bright as a result 
of normal monsoon and relatively favourable 
distribution of rainfall over time and regions. 
Overall agricultural output is estimated to 
increase by nearly 7 per cent in 2001-02, 
Foodgrains production is expected to rise to 209 
million tonnes compared with 196 million tonnes 
in 2000-01. 

1.6 Financial and other services are doing well 
in the current year. However, performance of 
certain service sectors like transport (other than 
railways), tourism, business and social services 
have been adversely affected by slowdown in both 
domestic and external demand, 

1 7 The average annual rate of inflation in terms 
of the Wholesale Price Index (WPI) increased 
significantly from 3.3 per cent in 1999-2000 to 

7.1 per cent in 2000-01 due to a substantial rise 
in administered prices of petroleum products. 
During 2001-02, the inflation rate declined in 
terms of the WPI. The 52 week average inflation 
rate declined from 7 per cent at the beginning of 
2001-02 to 4.7 per cent for the week ended 
January 19, 2002. The point-to-point inflation 
rate reached a low of 1,3 per cent by the end of 
January, 2002 which was the lowest in over 
two decades. 

1.8 The inflation rate in terms of the Consumer 
Price Index for Industrial Workers (CPI-1W) 
remained below 4 per cent until July 2001 and 
increased to 5.2 per cent in August 2001. The 
Index displayed a downward trend during 
September-October, 2001. However, it increased 
again to 4.9 per cent in November and further to 

5.2 per cent in December 2001. 

1.9 The Union Budget envisaged a reduction 
of gross fiscal deficit as a proportion of 
GDP from 5.1 per cent in 2000-01 (RE) to 4,7 
per cent in 2001-02 (BE). With the availability 
of quick estimates of national income and 
provisional accounts for 2000-01 and advance 
estimates of national income for 2001-02, 
revised estimates of fiscal deficit for 2000-01 
and budget estimates for 2001-02 have 
undergone change. The gross fiscal deficit as a 
propordon of GDP is now estimated at 5.5 per 


cent for 2000-01 and 5.1 per cent for 2001-02. 
As regards revenues, there are significant 
shortfalls in indirect taxes due to slowdown in 
industrial production and significant deceleration 
of both oil and non-oil imports. Direct tax 
collections are likely to be below target for the 
current year. There is also a shortfall in revenues 
from disinvestment. Disinvestment proceeds are 
now expected to pick up in the coming months 
due to a much smoother working of the 
disinvestment process. Various economy 
measures taken by the government for reducing 
non-plan and non-capital expenditure have 
helped to keep the overall expenditure under 
control. Despite these measures, the gross fiscal 
deficit of the Central government at the end of 
the year is likely to exceed the budgeted target. 

1.10 India’s balance of payments remained 
reasonably comfortable in both 2000-01 and 
2001-02. The current account deficit as a 
percentage of GDP declined from 1.1 per cent 
in 1999-2000 to about 0.5 per cent in 2000-01 
due to a dynamic export performance and 
sustained buoyancy in invisible receipts. 
However, in the current year, exports have been 
almost stagnant and have recorded a growth of 
only 0.6 per cent in Apnl-Dccembcr 2001. An 
assessment of the Balance of Payments (BOP) 
outlook conducted jointly by the Reserve Bank 
of India (RBI) and the Ministry of Finance for 
the current year indicates that the current account 
deficit as percentage of GDP may widen to some 
extent, though it will remain within 1 per cent of 
GDP which is quite manageable. 

1.11 The exchange rate of the rupee in terms 
of the major currencies of the world remained 
reasonably stable during the year, despite 
occasional fluctuations caused by normal market 
forces of supply and demand. Foreign exchange 
reserves (including gold and SDR) reached a 
record level "of nearly US$50 billion at the end 
of January 2002, which is equivalent to almost 
10 months of estimated imports for the 
current year. 

1.12 India’s external debt situation has 
improved significantly in recent years as a result 
of effective external debt management by the 
Government. The external debt-GDP ratio 
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" ” TABLE 1.2 

Trends of major macroeconomic indicators 


1990-91—-2001-02 


ITEMS 


1. Growth rates (per cent): 

GDP at constant factor cost 
Industrial production (IIP) 

of which, Electricity 

Agricultural production (crop indev based) 

Foodgrains production 

Exports (BOP in terms of US S) 

Imports (BOP in terms of US 5) 
of which POL 

2. Foodgrains prodn. (million tonnes) 

3. Electricity generated (million Kwh) 

4. Average exchange rate (Rs./US$) 

5. Growth rate of money supply (M3) 

6. Average rate of inflation (per cent) 

In terms of VVPI 

In terms of CPI 


Gross domestic savings 
Gross domestic investment 
Central Government expenditure 
Central Government receipts 
Gross fiscal deficit of Central Govt. 

Exports fob (BOP) 

Imports cif (BOP) 

Trade balance 
Net invisibles 
Current account balance 

Total capital flows 
Total foreign investment net (BOP) 
Foreign direct investment (I ; Dl)nct 
Portfolio investment 

8, Parameters for external debt: 
External debt/GDP ratio (per cent) 
Debt service ratio (pet cent) 

Debt/ exports ratio 

Short term debt to total debt ratio (%) 

9, Foreign exch. reserves (US? bln) 
Import covet of foreign exch 
reserves (m no of months of imports) 


A: Advance estimate, 


P. Provisional 
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Q: Quick estimate 


Provisional and unaudited (as repotted by Controller General of Accounts, Department of Expenditure). 


Revised estimate BE : Budget estimate 

During April-Decembet 2001 (DGCIScS data) 
During April-December 2001. 

Average for April-January 2001-02, 

Annual growth rate as on January 11, 2002. 
Average based (April to January 19, 2002) 
April-December, 2001 (Average based). 

At the end of September 2001, 

At the end of January 2002. 

Ratios to GDP at current market prices (base 
Statistical Organisation. 


Negl. : Negligible 


1993-94) of National Accounts Statistics released bv the Central 
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decreased from 28 7 per cent at the end of March 
1991 to 22.3 per cent at end-March 2001 and 
further to 21 per cent at the end of September 

2001, The debt set vice ratio declined from a peak 
level of 35.3 per cent of current receipts in 1990- 
91 to 16.3 per cent in 2000-01. It is particularly 
noteworthy that for the first time, the World Bank 
has classified India as a less-indebted country. 

Trends in GDP 

1.13 According to the Quick Estimates of 
National income for 2000-01 provided by the 
Central Statistical Organisation on January 31, 

2002, the overall GDP growth rate decelerated 
significandy from 6.1 per cent in 1999-2000 to 4 
per cent in 2000-01. The gross value added in 
agriculture and allied sectors declined by 0.2 per 
cent in 2000-01 compared with an increase of 

1.3 per cent in 1999-2000 (Table 1.3). 

1.14 The GDP from agriculture alone declined 
by 0.4 per cent in 2000-01 compared with an 
increase of 1 per cent in 1999-2000. The negative 
growth rate of agriculture in 2000-01 was 
primarily due to a decline in rice production by 

5.4 per cent, wheat by 10 per cent, pulses by 20.4 
per cent, oilseeds by 11.2 per cent and cotton by 


16.3 per cent. However, livestock, which 
accounts for over 26 per cent of the total value 
of agriculture sector, increased by 3.5 per cent 
and coarse cereals by 4.2 per cent in 2000-2001. 

1.15 Within the industry sector, while 
constiuction showed a lower growth in 2000-01, 
there was marked improvement in the growth 
rates of manufacturing (from 4.2 per cent in 
1999-00 to 6.7 per cent in 2000-01) and mining 
and quarrying (from 2 per cent to 3.3 per cent 
during the same period). The growth rate of 
electricity, gas and water supply remained almost 
invariant at around 6.2 per cent for both 1999- 
2000 and 2000-01. 

1 16 Growth rates of services sector 
decelerated significantly in 2000-01. In particular, 
the growth rate of trade, hotels and restaurants 
reduced considerably from 7.3 per cent in 1999- 
2000 to 3.8 per cent in 2000-01, while the growth 
of transport, storage and communications 
remained almost unchanged at around 8.2 per 
cent during 1999-00 and 2000-01 Financial, real 
estate and business services performed poorly 
with growth late of only 2 9 per cent in 2000-01 
compared with a growth rate of 10.6 per cent in 
1999-00. The unsatisfactory performance of the 


TABLE 1.3 

Sectoral real growth rates in GDP (at factor cost) 

Percentage change over the previous year 



ITEM 

199.3- 

94 

1994- 

95 

1995- 

96 

1996- 

97 

1997- 

98 

1998- 

99 

1999- 

2000 

(P) 

2000- 

2001 

(Q) 

2001- 

2002 

(A) 

NFYP* 

I. 

AgricuUurc and allied 

4.1 

5 0 

-0,9 

9.6 

-2.4 

6 2 

1.3 

-0.2 

5.7 

21 

II. 

Industry 

S.2 

10,2 

11,6 

7.1 

43 

3.7 

4.9 

6.3 

3.3 

45 


1 Mining and quarrying 

1.4 

93 

5.9 

11.5 

9,8 

28 

20 

3.3 

14 

.39 


2. Manufacturing 

a.5 

12.0 

14,9 

9,7 

1 5 

27 

4.2 

67 

3 3 

37 


3 Electricity, gas & water supply 

-0 8 

9,4 

6,8 

5,4 

7.9 

70 

61 

62 

5 2 

6 5 


4 Construction 

0,6 

. 55 

6 2 

21 

10.2 

6.2 

8.1 

6 8 

2.9 

6.8 

III. 

Services 

5 Trade, hotels, transport and 

7.7 

7.1 

10.5 

7.2 

9.B 

8.3 

9.5 

4.8 

6.5 

7.8 


communications 

6. Financial, mil estate & 

7 l 

1(1,4 

13 3 

78 

7,7 

7.7 

7.7 

53 

6 3 

6 9 


business services 

7 Community, social and 

114 

5 6 

82 

7 0 

11.6 

7.4 

10.6 

2.9 

7.5 

8.0 


personal services 

3 8 

3,2 

7,9 

6,3 

11.7 

104 

116 

6.0 

6 0 

9.1 

IV. 

Total GDP 

S.9 

7.3 

7.3 

7.8 

4.B 

6.5 

6.1 

4.0 

5.4 

5.4 


A: Advance estimates; Q : Quick estimates; P: Provisional; *: NFYP : Ninth Five "Year Plan (1997-2002) annual average growth. 
Source : Central Statistical Organisation. 
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financial and real estate sec tin was due to a 
negative growth rate of (-) 2.2 per cenL in banking 
and insurance, which was in turn due to dec me 
m the outpuL of the non-banking tmancia 
institutions. Community, social and pustuu 
services also grew at a much lower mie o( 6 pel 
cent in 2000-01 computed with II f> pei euii 
achieved in 1999-2000. 

1 17 The advance estimates of GDP i'*i‘ 2001 - 
02, made available bv the CSO, indicate a highei 
GDP growth rate of 5.4 per cent in the euriem 
year. The Inghei growth in 2001-02 is all i ilunable 
to significant impiovement ot growth rates in 
agriculture and allied, and financial, real estate 
and business services sectors, However die cure 
industry and in has true tuie sectors aie c\pi cteil 
to record much lower grow th (ban in the 
previous year. 

Demand Factors 

Consumption, savings ml investment 

1.18 On the demand side, real consumption 
growth declined from 6.5 per cent in 1999-2000 
to 2.9 per cent in 2000-01, In real lerins, the 
growth rate of private consumption i educed from 
5.5 per cent in 1999-2000 to 2.2 per cent in 2000- 
01, that of government consumption expenditure 
fell from 12 per cent lo 6 5 per cent during the 
same period. In tecent years growth in real gross 
domestic capital formation (GDCF) has shown 
instability The growth rate of real GIH h 
recorded a significant deceit ration hum 15.” per 


cent in 1999 .’ikii' in ! " jn i i 1 tit m 2 (, oon| 
(Table 1 1 1 bi s i" a “■ 1 ’ iS ' 14 tbit' 

\,il.mlitx in ihe iK-h.tiiMin ”1 -.mirHs 

ill in uai go— Om« 5 i.ip'«u hnnutioh 
I'Cilt.l Ini'- lx.cn nn»? t • r ibb . hm u tbn 
slackened limn M* pu 4 4 »« '« 1'*'’** 1 ' 

pel ceili in pniiMMi r.dik be 1 hi ih,mix m 
sii icks nu .jsuKi! .is ] h n » ot i"> "t t d M .nil's 
91 pi lies kll li<«m 1 .s pel i< r! u P ,,,M 2""" lo 
1.1 per cent m 

! 19 The yen.' uul invi mut i it« • hidi.i 
aie high .o ituk'ni b nn 1 ' h \ »l »»i 

fconoiine «.L\J<ipim nt tn" ♦hum-M 
improved maigui dl\ !i->iii ’' ' pt i \ i • i j -t (iDP 

in 1999 2oon in 2 i 4 pi i i i m "t < *1 >1’ m 
2001 as .1 result <U belli) jniMiu’imv In 
household savings md pm *n «"ip. a ue am.i' 
Howevci. there was i snvp t il> m pwl-lu sum 
savings due lo an iiunau m the dr yuin" "4 
gm eminent .uliiuuiMuint dtp.iiniMn* In tail, 

publu seeior s.iv ings vv< n in/not in 199^*19, 
(999 200<l ami .hum it] \s i pimiirs of 
GDP, public set lor s.n mi’s tli t b:.u <1 to »:n 
pei am m 1990 .’.mm in i ‘ pi t mu m 
2000-Ul (Table 1.5 

1.20 Gross ilninesiu m\i win i;i at tun-nt 
prices declined ni.ngmillv limn 2.1 ’ jw> eiiu *»1 
GDP ill I99‘) 2< toil In 2.4 pt I Cl IV (.DP m 
20011 III nvamlv dm io a t.dt m po- ’> H"i 
investment The late >>t gins, iipid n minium 
in it.il n inis also ik t luud to an *(. p« i ». 'ni 
GDP in 1999 ’nun [., ,V,. *. p v i 11 m (.DP in 


TABT.lv 1.4 


Disposition of gross domestic product (CiDP) 


Component 




Percentage uvtr 

lilt /niilim 1 . n tr 





(at current prices] 
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Q • Quick liatimates P . Provisional 

Source Central Statistical Organisation 
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TABLE 1.5 


Savings and investment 



1994-95 

1995-96 

1996-97 

1997-98 

1998-99 

1999-2001) 

(P) 

2000-01 

(Q) 



<\- 

pci ten! ol 

CiDP .ii tin run niiukii 

pun sj 


Gross domestic s.uiiigs 

24 8 

25.1 

21 2 

2.1,1 

21.7 

2.12 

23.4 

Pi i iii 11 

1 " 

2(1 

1 ~ 

1 1 

-1 ii 

-(!') 

-1.7 

l*m Hi 

2*>2 

21 1 

21 5 

21 S 
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1 1 oust. In ild 
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1" r» 
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2119 

1 Jii.im i.tl 

1 1 9 
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III 1 

') i. 
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III! 

PlnsiL.il 

■* s 

«> ^ 

(l _ 

SO 

K 1 

9 6 

9,9 

Pin alt ( nrpm ill 

35 

pi 

4 5 

12 



12 

Gross domestic ini csrmcnl* 

2 fi 0 

26 9 

24 5 

24 6 

22 7 

24.1 

24.0 

Public 

K" 

77 

7 u 

6 6 

66 

7 1 

7 l 

Pin .uc 

ip 

IK 9 

147 

1611 

1 IK 

16 1 

1 5 K 

Gross domestic im cstment* 

26 0 

26.9 

24.5 

24.6 

22.7 

24 3 

24 0 

C,l I 1' 

21,9 

24 4 

22 iS 

21 ' 

21,5 

21 6 

21,9 

( h.lllUC 111 Stocks 

1.4 

2.2 

-i 0 

(10 

II 1 

1 " 

l.d 

Siiviiig-inveslnicnt [>up(rt 

-1.2 

-1.7 

-i ^ 

-1 5 

-HI 

-1.1 

-0.6 

Public 

211 

-7 6 

5 4 

-S n 

-7 (. 

-K II 

-8 7 

I’m iiu- 

ns 

42 

6 K 

S K 

“ ') 

7 

9 2 


Null! (I) Gross clnniCMic investin', in denotes gross domes no mpiul formation (GDCI-) 


(u) 1 inures mn) noi add up due in rounding off. 

* : ‘ldjnsinl Tor errors .mil omissions; 

(u . refers in llie difference between the i.ites of savings .ind investment 
GFCF : Gross fixed t.ipil.il formaium 

P . Prmisinn.il mtmi.ites, Q . Quick cstun.iies, 

Source ■ Cemr.il Srarisiic.il Organisation 


TABLE 1.6 

Real gross domestic capital formation 


1994-95 

1995-96 

1996-97 

1997-9R 

1998-99 

1999-2000 

(P) 

2000-01 

CQ) 




f.\s [hi emir ol 

CiDI’ il inirkci 

pro t s, 

199 i 9| puces 1 


GDCF* 

26 4 

27 3 

25 1 

25.9 

24 8 

26.7 

26.3 

Public 

S 7 

7(i 

6 8 

ft s 

(l fl 

7 1 

71 

I’m .ilc 

15(1 

19 3 

H S 

r) 

l(i.7 

IK.5 

181) 

Pvi unpin ik siuoi 

7 1 

9 9 

87 

Mil 

7 fi 

7.8 

7 0 

1 Inusi Imld si i im 

KM 

9.4 

6 9 

8 1 

9 1 

II 1.6 

II.M 

GFCF 

22.3 

24.7 

23.4 

22.9 

23.4 

23.8 

23.9 

1’ iil> In. 

K,K 

7,(i 

T 

6 2 

6 1 

6.3 

6 7 

I’m .lit 

13.5 

17.1 

16 7 

III 6 

17.1) 

n 5 

17 2 

Change in stocks 

14 

2.2 

-1 0 

0.9 

-0.1 

1.8 

1.1 

Public 

-ill 

-(Id 

M2 

II. 3 

IM 

(IK 

0.3 

Private 

1.5 

2-2 

-1 2 

11.7 

41.3 

1 (1 ’ 

0 8 




Growth rate 

in per cent 




GDCF* 

22.9 

u.i 

-1.0 

7.7 

1.3 

15.7 

20 

Public 

13 9 

-65 

-11 

-M.H 

7 i 

162 

M) 

Pm ate 

24 M 

38 5 

-137 

16.4 

26 

181 

i.i 

GFCF 

11.8 

19.3 

1.5 

2.1 

8.7 

8.6 

47 

Public 

18.11 

-ft 5 

-59 

-2 8 

9,4 

4 9 

10.9 

I’m ale 

8 1 

16 1 

4.H 

4 1 

84 

Kill 

2 1 


Note * GDCF ; Gross domestic cstpUul formation,- GFCF : Gross fixed capital formation, 

Figures may not add up due to rounding off. 

* ■ adjusted for errors and omissions, P : Provisional estimates; Q : Quick estimates,* 

Source * Central Statistical Organisation 
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2000-01 due to deceleration in the growth rates 
of real gross domestic capital formation m both 
public and private sectors. While the real gross 
fixed capital formation by the public sector 
increased by 10.9 pet cent in 2000-01, that by 
the private sector increased by only 2.4 pet cent 
in the same year (Table 1.6). 

1.21 The change in stocks of inventories 
decreased substantially in 2000-01 indicating 
better management of supply and demand for 
output As in earlier years, the rates of domestic 
investment were higher than the rates of 
domestic savings in both 1999-2000 and 2000- 
01. The investment-savings gap was financed by 
the positive net capital inflow from abroad, which 
amounted to 1.1 per cent and 0.6 per cent of 
GDP respectively in 1999-2000 and 2000-01. 

1.22 Due to unavailability of data on 
investment for the year 2001-02, the investment 
trends have to be assessed by analysing the trends 
in various leading indicators of investment and 
growth. These trends present a mixed picture. 
Both domestic production and imports of capital 
goods have declined considerably in the current 
year. Sanctions and disbursements made by the 
All India Financial Institutions (AIFIs) have also 
reduced significantly. On the other hand, foreign 
investment inflows have recorded distinct 
improvement in the current year. But, most of 
these inflows are possibly yet to be absorbed as 
fresh investments due to a build up of record 
level of foreign exchange reserves. The available 
trends, therefore, may not indicate any significant 
recovery of investment in 2001-02. 

1.23 Sustained high economic growth would 
require considerable improvement in investment, 
Given the country's limited domestic resources, 
it is essential to enhance further the inflows of 
foreign direct and portfolio investment, 
Enhancement of domestic investment would 
depend upon structural reduction in inflationary 
expectations and real interest rates, reduction in 
the fiscal deficit and further liberalisation of the 
domestic debt and capital markets, 

1.24 India’s private savings rate (comprising 
household and private corporate savings) is mote 
or less comparable to those achieved by the high 


performing East Asian economies, Ikmuer, ns 
public savings is ven low anti is a m.i|oj 
constiaint on domestic resoum. mnluli'-.iiinn. 
Government is lestiuctunng public expenditure 
to foster domestic .sittings, icle.ise u-*'nines tin 
physical and social infiasiruciuiv drxdopmem 
and to reduce ciowding mil elket mi pm ale 
investment. 

1.25 Major fiscal relmms have hem 
undertaken for binadening the inoum tax base 
and streamlining the excise ami iaxioms dim 
structures. There hate also been enabling 
reforms in the spheres ot liatle and ton ign 
investment. Reforms in pul ilk secior enieipiises 
are underway to reduce pressuus on public 
finances, increase the efficient! ot public m i mi 
and reduce the incremental iMpil.il output r.m*> 
(1COR). Legal, institudoiiul and rcimlafnn 
fiamewmks in insurance, banking,, rapn.d 
markets, power, ports and tcliioniimuuc.uions, 
arc also being slienglhened to induce pin ate 
investment in infrustruciuic. The < imial 
Government Budgets lot 20(1(1 ni and .’.Kill (id 
announced various measures for lunliei 
deepening id" the capital markets and the 
financial sector and allowing pm ale mm in 
insurance. The major refoi ms imdeilaUn during 
2001-02 are piovided in Box 1.1. li is expund 
that these measures would enhance Uuh the 
savings and investment l.ues tor tin cuuioim- 

Supply Factors; Production 

Agricullmv and nllitul wtor.< 

1.26 Alter neai siugnaiion m 10*10 2m m ,unl 
negative gmwih of 0 2 percenl m .11 It 111 ill, du 
agriculture sector is like!) lo alfam a gnmtli r.ue 
of nearly 6 percenl in 2001 02. One of the 
reasons for this is that spatial distribution of the 
monsoon rainfall in 2001 was one of the best in 
recent years. This is reflected in the adequate 
rainfall received by seventeen districts belonging 
to the states ot Madhya Pradesh, Ra|.isih.m, 
Gujarat, Uttar Pradesh, 1 laryana, Kerala, t Inssa, 
Punjab, Tamil Nadu, C.hhatisgarh ami 1 limacbal 
Pradesh, which had xuffeied from deficient 
rainfall in the previous two years. 
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BOX 1.1 

Economic reforms in 2001-02 


Structural reform initiatives 

• Inteicsl rates on small savings reduced. 

• Government equity dtsinveslcd in select public 
sector undertakings like VSNL, IBP, CMC, UTL, 
PPL, BAI.CO and certain ITDC hotels 

• VRS introduced for Governmeni employees in 
the sin plus pool 

• Full decontrol of sugai announced during 2(11)2- 
03 (conditronal on commencement of futures 
Lrading). 

• Items covered under the Essential Commodities 
Act reduced fiom 29 to 17. 

• Licensing lequircments and restrictions on storage 
and movement of wheat, rice, sugar, edible 
oilseeds and edible oils removed 

• New Pharmaceuticals Policy announced reducing 
the span of price conltol rigours on several 
hulk drugs and formulations 

• Fourteen items dcicscrved from the lisl of items 
icscivcd for exclusive nvanufacitue by the small- 
scale sector, 

• Bill for abolition of the Sick Industrial Companies 
(Special Provision) Act intmduccd in Parliament. 

• Bill for setting up of a National Companies 
Law Tribunal by amending Companies Act 
introduced in Parliament. 

• The Union Budget (2001-02) purposed 
amendments in the Industrial Disputes Act and 
Conti act Labour Act for icmoving the existing 
structural ligiduies in the labour market. 

Fiscal Reforms 

• Vanous economy measuies introduced including 
downsizing some of the departments. 

• Excise duty structure was rationalised to a single 
rale of 16 per cent CRN VAT (Central Value 
Added Tax) in 2000-01. The Budget for 2001- 
02 replaced earlier three special rates of 8 per 
cent, 16 per cent and 24 per cent by a single rate 
of 16 per cent. 

• Peak level of customs duty reduced from 38.5 
per cent to 35 per cent with abolition of surcharge 
on customs duty. Customs duty reduced on 
specified textile machines, information 
technology, telecommunications and 
entertainment industry. 

V 


• Goods imported by 100 per cent EOUs and 
units in FTZs and SFZs exempted from anti¬ 
dumping and safeguard duties. 

• All surcharges abolished on personal and 
cotporate income tax tales except the Gujuial 
earthquake surcharge of 2 per cent leviable on 
all noil-corporate and corporate assessees except 
foreign companies. 

• Weighted deduction of 150 per cent of 
expenditure on in-house R&D extended to 
biotechnology. 

• Five-year Tax holiday and 30 per cent deduction 
of pi ofits for the next five years extended to 
enterprises engaged in integrated handling, 
transportation and storage of foodgrams. 

• Incentive Fund cleared foi incentivising fiscal 
reforms in slates. 

Infrastructure 

• Initial peiiod for availing of ten-year tax-holidays 
for infra,stiuciLire projects rationalised and 
extended to 15 to 20 yeais. 

• The five-year tax holiday and 30 pci" cent 
deduction of piofus foi die next five yeais for 
telecommunications extended lo internet service 
piovidcrs and bioadhand networks. 

• Electricity Bill 2001 and Communication 
Convergence Bill 2001 introduced in Parliament. 

• Accelerated Power Development Programme- 
started for incentivising power sector reforms in 
states. 

• Budgetary allocation enhanced foi the Puullr.m 
Man tit Gram Sudak Yujunn (PMC'ISY) for 
speeding up connectivity of rural mads. PMGY 
scheme extended to cover rural electrification. 

• Special Railway Safety Fund created, which is to 
be funded by surcharge on passenger fares and 
budgetary support. 

• National Highway Development Project launched. 

Capital and Money Markets 

• Clearing Corporation of India Ltd (CC1L) set 
up. The Negotiated Dealing System (NDS) is being 
introduced. 

• Floating rate Government bonds reintroduced. 

• Badla banned and rolling settlement introduced. 

__y 
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BOX 1.1 (Continued) 
Economic reforms in 2001-02 


• Corporatisation of stock exchanges proposed 
involving segregation of ownership, management 
and trading membership from each othei 

• Trading in index options, options can individual 
securities and stock futuies introduced. 

• Aggregate limit foi Fll puitfolio investment 
enhanced to 49 per cent and subsequently upto 
sectoral ceiling. 

External sector 

Trade 

• Quantitative *Restactions (QRs) on BOP giounds 
removed by dismantling restrictions on the 
remaining 715 items 

• Partial back loading of withdrawal of tax 
benefits offered to exporters under Section 80- 
HHC of the Income Tax Act. 

• Agri-Economic Zones set up for promoting 
agricultural exports on the basis of specific 
products and geographical areas. 

• Market Access Initiative (MAI) scheme introduced 
to boost exports. 

• Interest rates on export credit rationalised by 
indicating interest rates on export credits as PLR 
linked ceiling rates. 

• Special financial package introduced for large 
value exports (annual expoits of over Rs 100 
crore) of selected products. 

• Duty drawback rates for more than 300 export 
products and value caps abolished under DEPB 
on about 400 export items from October 2001. 

• -Medium term export strategy formulated to 

achieve a quantum jump in exports in the next 
five years. 


Capital account 

• IT)I up to 49 per cent from .ill •source'' pei milled 
in the private banking sector, 

• 1(10 per cent FDI permuted for H In B e 
commerce, cimnei scriiccs, oil h tilling, bote) 
and torn ism sector, dings and phami.ircuncak 
Mass Rapid Transput! Msums including 
associated commercial de\clopme-ni nt ical 
estate. 

■ Non-Banking Financial Companies (NlMC.sl 
permitted to hold foreign equm up In IBB per 
cent m holding companies. 

• Foreign investors permitted to set up Kill per 
cent operating subsidiaries withoul (lie cnmlmon 
of clisinvesiing a minimum of 25 per cent eqiiih 
to Indian entities. 

• Joint \entmc NBhC.s lvating 75 pci cent or less 
than 75 per cent fnicign imeslment permit led 
to set up .subsidiaries for undertaking other 
NBFC activities. 

• Dividend balancing conditions withdrawn from 
22 consumer items 

• Offshore Venture Capital kinds/Cnmp.imes 
.allowed to invest in domestic venture capital 
undertakings. 

• FDI up to IBB per cent permitted with prior 
approval of the Got eminent for dc\ elupment 
of integrated township. 

• The defence industry opened up to 1(10 per cent 
private sector participation hv Indian companies 
with’ FDI permitted up to 26 per cent, both 
subject, to licensing, 

• International Financial Institutions like ADB, 1FG, 
CDC, DKG, etc. allowed to invest in domestic 
companies through the automatic route, subject 
to SEBI/RBI guidelines and sector specific caps 


1.27 The foodgrains output in 2001-02 is likely 
to be 209.2 million tonnes, an increase of mote 
than 13 million tonnes over the previous year. 
Late winter rainfall in the North-West India m 
February together with a long cold spell may help 
raise foodgrains production even to 212 mil lion 
tonnes in the current year. 


1.28 The downtrend in oilseeds, particularly 
groundnut during the preceding two years has 
been reversed this year and the country is likely 
to harvest over 21 million tonnes of oilseeds - 
higher by over 2 million tonnes compared with 
the previous year. Cotton production is expected 
to be higher by over 2 million bales and 
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production of jute and inesta at 10.7 million hales 
is also likely to be higher than the previous year. 

1,29 With early estimate of foodgrains growth 
at 6.8 per cent, together with commercial crops 
exhibiting an improved performance and nthet 
sub-sectors of agriculture like animal husbandry, 
fisheries etc. maintaining steady rates of growth, 
the overall growth rate for agriculture pioduciion 
in the current year is likely to be close to 
6 per cent. 

Ahmigemilf of the I'oorf l.to/iowy 
1.3U During 201)1-112, procurement of wheat 
shot up to the record level of 20 63 million 
tonnes, despite a decline in wheat production to 
68 46 million tonnes (a drop of 7 million tonnes) 
in 2000-01. Rice procurement also reached a 
record high of 19.10 million tonnes during the 
current marketing year (October-Septcmhcr 
2000-01). brush procurement for die marketing 
year 2001-02 has so far fetched about 13.33 
million tonnes of rice (till Jarman 29, 2002). 

1.31 The unusually high procurement of rice 
and wheat during the last two years has led to 
accumulation of huge surplus slocks much above 
the minimum buffer stock not ms. /Vs compared 
with the minimum norm of 8.4 million tonnes 
of wheat on January 1, the counrn had a stock 
of 32.4 million tonnes on January 1, 2002. 
Similarly, as compared with the minimum buffer 
norm of 8.4 million tonnes for January I, die 
rice siock on January l, 2002 was esiimuied ai 
25.6 million tonnes, wilh fresh procurement of 
13.33 million tonnes up to Januarv adding further 
to the existing stock. In Januan 2002, the PCI 
was holding 58.1 million lonnes of rice ami whear 
stock, against the minimum buffer norm of 16.8 
million tonnes for January. 

1.32 The primary reason behind the heavy 
increase in procurement volumes can be traced 
to the sharp increase in Minimum Support Prices 
(MSP) in recent years. While there has been 
excessive procurement of rice and wheat, offtake 
of foodgrains under the public distribution system 
has been low, essentially due to the narrowing 
differential between the Above Poverty Line 
(API.) issue ptices for PDS and the open market 
prices. Excess procurement by the PCI due to 
higher MSP, mounting stocks of foodgrains much 
above the levels required for food security and 


declining share of procurement by private trade! s, 
have led to higher commitments for Cin\ eminent 
subsidv The food subsidy bill increased from 
Rs 2,850 croie in 1991-92 to Rs.12,010 crore in 
200(1-01. For 2001.-02, the food subsidy is 
estimated at Rs. 13,670 crore, out of which 
Rs.5,680 crore accounts for buffer stock subsidy 
or the can ring cost of ihe public stock of 
foodgrains. 

1.33 Some steps to liquidate excess stocks with 
PCI like open market sale of foodgiains at prices 
much below the economic cost, export ol 
foodgrains at prices below' economic cost, 
increased BPL allocation of foodgrains under the 
Targeted Public Distribution System (TPDS) am! 
lowering of issue prices under the TPDS for APL 
families, have been taken on Government 
account in an attempt to reduce the carrying cost 
of surplus stocks. ()ne of the long-term measures 
for reducing the food subsidv bill and the earn mg 
cost of public stocks, taken up b\ some states, is 
decentralised procurement of foodgrains and 
encouraging greater role by private traders, The 
system bus been imioduced in the states of Uttar 
Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and West Bengal while 
other states are being encouraged to take it up. 

Intimity 

1.34 The significant slowdown of industrial 
growth witnessed in 2(16(1-01, as measured by the 
Index of Industrial Production (HP), continued 
with gieater inlensitv in 2(H) 1412.'There was a 
disiinci deceleration in growth of maiuifnctmed 
expoiis and slowdown in growth rates of cote 
and infrastructure industries, The overall 
imlusiri.il growth in terms of the IIP during April- 
Deccmber 2001-02 was only 2.3 per cent 
compared to 5.8 per cent during the 
corresponding period of the previous year. In fact,' 
the industrial growth during the first nine months 
of the current year is the lowest recorded during 
the lasL ten years. The sharp deceleration in overall 
industrial growth is due to a number of structural 
and cyclical factors such as normal business and 
investment cycles and lack of both domestic and 
external demand. Continued high real interest 
rates, infrastructure constraints, and lack of 
reforms in land and labour markets, might have 
also dampened private investment and industrial 
production. 
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1 35 Industrial slowdown has been observed 
across all major sectors. The manufacturing sector 
grew by only 2.4 percent during April-December 
2001, much lower than the 6.0 percent growth 
registered during the same period in 2000. 
Similar ly, electricity generation grew by only 2.7 
percent during April-December 2001 (compared 
with 4.8 percent in April-December 2000) and 
mining and quarrying posted a growth of only 
1.1 percent during April-December 2001 
(compared with 4.4 percent in April-December 
2000) (Table 1.7). 

1,36 The broad-based nature of the industrial 
slowdown is also evident from the disaggregated 
sub-sectotal growth rates as reflected in the use- 
based classification of industrial production. 
Capital goods are suffering an absolute decline 
in production (-4.8 per cent growth in April- 
December 2001). Basic, intermediate, and 
consumer goods also have had much lower growth 
rates in the current year than in the previous year. 
The only silver lining lies in the performance of 
consumer durables, which are growing at a double¬ 
digit rate (12.5 per cent in April-December 2001), 
despite having a lower growth than the previous 
year (17.8 per cent in April-December 2000). 

1.37 D uring the current year, the Government 
announced several fiscal and other policy 
incentives for engineering a revival in the 
industrial sector. The major fiscal measures 
included rationalisation of excise duty structure 


TABLE 1.7 


Growth rates of industrial production 

(Base; 1993-94 = 100) 



(Pei cent) 

1999- 2000- 

2000- 2001- 

2000 2001 

2001 2002 


(April-Dee.) 


Broad Sectors 

Mining Ac Quarrying 

10 

37 

44 

1.1 

Manufacturing 

71 

5.3 

60 

24 

Electricity 

7,3 

4.0 

4,8 

2,7 

General 

6.7 

5.0 

5.8 

2.3 

TJse-baaed 

Basic goods 

35 

39 

51 

22 

Capital goods 

69 

1,8 

3.0 

-48 

Intermediate goods 

8.8 

4.7 

48 

2.0 

Consumer goods 
□ f which 

5.7 

80 

82 

50 

(i) Consumer durables 

141 

14.5 

17.8 

12.5 

(u) Consumer non-durables 

3.2 

5.8 

53 

2.3 


to a single rate of 16 per cenl Cl IN VAT; 
reduction of peak level ot cuMnins dull to 35 
per cent; reduction ot customs dulic's on specified 
products used for information technology, 
telecommunications and entertainment industry; 
and abolition of surcharges on personal and 
corporate income tax rates. Other fiscal 
incentives included exempli**n of g* >* >rix imp* trtd 
by 10(1 per cent LOUs and units in ITZs and 
SEZs from anti-dumping and safeguard duties; 
extension of Five-year Tax holiday facility to 
enterprises engaged in integrated handling, 
transportation and storage ot food grains; and 
an increase of development allowance for tea 
from 40 per cent to 20 per cent. 

1.38 Several far-reaching structural reform 
initiatives were also announced dining the year. 

As part of the on-going process ot dcreservation 
in the small-scale sector, fourteen more items 
were deteserved from the list ot items reserved 
for exclusive manufacture hv the small-scale 
sector. A Bill for abolition of the Sick Industrial 
Companies (Special Provision) Act was 
introduced in Parliament. The Union Budget 
(2001-02) proposed amendments in the Industrial 
Disputes Act and Contract Labour Act tor 
removing the existing structural rigidities in the 
labour market. The Budget also proposed setting 
up of a National Companies Law Tribunal by 
amending the Companies Act. The Bill in this 
regard has been introduced in Parliament. 

Infrastructure ■ 

1,39 The unsatisfactory performance ot the 
infrastructure industries during the current year 
is reflecdve of the overall slowdown pievailing 
in the economy, Six core and infrastructure 
industries viz. electricity, crude oil, petroleum 
refinery products, coal, steel and cement, having 
a weight of 26.7 per cent in overall Index of 
Industrial Production (IIP) achieved an average 
growth rate of only 2 per cent during the first 
three quarters of the current year (i.e. April- 
December 2001) compared with 6.8 per cent 
during the corresponding period of the previous 
year. Crude oil and steel exhibited absolute 
decline in growth rate, while growth rates of other 
industries except cement, decelerated significantly 
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during the current year. Among other infrastructure 
sectors, goods traffic on railways, cargo handled at 
major ports and new telephone connections had 
positive, but comparatively lower growths in the 
current year. (Table 1.8). 

1.40 Several fiscal incentives were announced 
during the year for boosting investment in 
infrastructure projects. Ten-year tax holiday 
offered to projects in core sectors like roads, 
highways, water-ways, watei supply, sanitation 
and solid waste management systems can now 
be availed of during the initial twenty years. 
Projects in airports, ports, inland ports, industrial 
parks and generation and distribution of power 
can now avail of ten-year tax holidays during the 
initial fifteen years. The facility of five-year tax 
holiday available to the telecommunication 
sector till March 31, 2000 was reintroduced for 
units commencing their operations on or before 
March 31, 2003. The concessions were extended 
to internet service providers and broadband 
networks. Tax incentives were made available to 
investors providing long-term finance to 
enterprises engaged in infrastructure. The 


Electricity Bill 2001 and the Communication 
Convergence Bill 2001 were introduced in 
Parliament, Budgetary allocation was enhanced 
for the Pradhan Mantri Gram Sadak Yojana 
(PMGSY) and the scheme was extended to cover 
rural electrification. A Special Railway Safety 
Fund was created to be funded by surcharge on 
passenger fares and budgetary support for 
supporting safety related investment of Rs. 
17, 000 crore over six years. An amount of Rs. 
1,000 crore as contribution from General 
Revenues was allotted to the Special Railway 
Safely Fund during the year. An additional 
amount of Rs, 898 crore was also allotted during 
the current year for completion of "last mile" 
projects of the Railways. 

Set vices 

1.41 During 1993-94 to 1999-2000 the service 
sector had achieved consistently high growth 
rates in the range of 7.1 per cent to 10.5 per cent. 
But for the first time in 2000-01, the growth rate 
of the service sector declined to 4.8 per cent due 
to poor performance by financial sector, trade. 



TABLE 1.8 




Growth rates 

of core 

and infrastructure 

sectors 

(per cent pet 

annum) 

Sectors 

Weight 

(IIP) 

1999- 

2000 

2000- 

2001* 

2000- 

2001 

2001- 

2002 





(Ap ri 1-Decem b c r) * 

Infrastructure sectors (IIP) 
l. Hlech icily (feneration 

KI.2 

7 2 

3.9 

4.8 

2 8 

(a) (lytlel 


•2.5 

-7,9 

• 5,4 

-3.6 

(b)Thetmal (incl nuclear) 


9.3 

6.3 

7.0 

4.0 

2. Coal production 

3 2 

3.1 

3.0 

5.4 

3.5 

3. Steel 

5.1 

15,0 

6.3 

9.2 

0.3 

4 Crude oil 

4.2 

-2 4 

1.2 

(1.7 

-1.9 

5. Refinery throughput 

2.0 

25.4 

19.7 

25.9 

4.2 

6. Cement 

2.0 

14.2 

-0.9 

2.1 

6.4 

Overall 

Other infrastructure sectors 

26.7 

9.1 

5.0 

6,8 

2.0 

1 Railway revenue-earning 
goods traffic 


8.4 

3,7 

5.2 

2.7 

2. Cargo handled at major ports 


8.0 

3.4 

3,9 

1.7 

3. Telecommunications : 

New telephone connections 
provided (DfiLs) 


29.7 

20.5 

29.8 

7.0# 

* Provisional #Both public & private sector together 
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hotels & restaurants, and community and 
social services, 

1.42 The share of the services sector in overall 
GDP has increased over the years, It may be 
mentioned here that although the service sector 
presently accounts for 49 per cent of GDP, there 
is no reg ular: reporting system for the growth rate 
of the services,sector because of lack of reliable 
data and methodology for measuring production 
of most of the services sectors. The Ministry of 
Finance in association with the Central Statistical 
Organisation have initiated steps to improve the 
data base for the services sectors and to proceed 
towards construction of an Index of Services 
Production on the pattern of the Index of 
Industrial Production (IIP). 

1.43 One of the key services that has assumed 
considerable significance in recent times is 
insurance. The Insurance Regulatory and 
Development Authority (IRDA), which was 
constituted on April 19, 2000, has granted 
certificates of registration to ten life insurance 
companies and six general insurance companies, 
in addition to the existing public sector Life 
Insurance Corporation and general insurance 
companies. The IRDA has also introduced 
solvency margin requirements on line with the 
Insurance Regulatory and Development 
Authority (Assets, Liabilities and Solvency 
Margins of Insurers) Regulations, 2000, 

1.44 The insurance sector continues to extend 
social security cover to deserving groups in the 
economy. The Janshree Bima Yojana scheme was 
launched by the LIC in June 2000 for providing 
social security to groups largely comprising of 
persons below the poverty line. Till the end of 
January 2002, 763,436 Lives have been covered 
under the programme. The LIC has also launched 
a new scheme called Krisbi Shramik Samajik 
Suraksha Yojana on July 1, 2001 for the benefit of 
landless agricultural labourers in the age group 
of 18-50 years. The Scheme has covered 24,936 
beneficiaries in 16 districts between July 1, 2001 
to February 7, 2002, The public sector general 
insurance companies launched a new policy, 
Asbray Bima Yojana , on October 10, 2001, for 

■ extending social security coverage to workers 


retrenched due to implementation of economic 
restructuring measures. The public sectoi general 
insurance companies have also introduced a 
scheme of personal accident insurance coverage 
for the Kisan Credit Card (KCQ holders. 

1.45 Public sector banks have decided to 
introduce the Laghu L'dhyumi Credit Card 
(LUCC) scheme to provide simplifcd and 
borrower friendly credit facilities to small 
borrowers. This scheme would provide hassle- 
free credit facility to small businessmen, retail 
traders, artisans, professionals, sell employed 
persons and small industrial units. Interest under 
the scheme will be charged at the Prime Lending 
Rate of the banks. 

1.46 Software and IT enabled services have 
emerged as a niche sector for India in the global 
context. The software industry was one of the 
fastest growing sectors in the last decade with a 
compound annual growth rate exceeding 5U per 
cent, Software service exports increased from US 
$ 4.02 billion in 1999-200(1 to I'S S fi.,3 billion in 

2000- 01, thereby registering a growth of 5 7 per 
cent. India’s success in the software sector can 
be largely attributed to the industry's ability to 
cultivate superior knowledge through intensive 
R&D efforts and the expertise in applying the 
knowledge in commercially viable technologies. 

Social sector 

1.47 Development of the country’s vast human 
resouice potential is essential for sustaining higher 
levels of economic growth and ensuring better 
living conditions for people. The Central support 
for human resource and social sector development 
in the country has progressively increased 
throughout the 1990s. The Central Government 
expenditure (plan and non-plan) on education, 
health, family welfare, nutrition, sanitation, rural 
development, housing, social welfare etc. has 
increased from Rs 9,608 crore in 1992-93 to Rs 
40,205 crore in 2001-02 (BE). As a proportion 
of total expenditure, the combined plan and non¬ 
plan Central expenditure on these areas increased 
from 8.1 per cent in 1992-93 to 10.7 per cent in 

2001- 02 (BE). Similarly, as a proportion of GDP 
at current market prices, the Central Government 
expenditure on social services increased from 1.3 
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per cent in 1992-93 to 1.8 per cent in 
2001-02 (BE). 

Population : Census 2001 

1.48 India accounts for 2.4 per cent of the 
world surface area but it supports 16.7 per cent 
of the world population. According to the 
provisional results of Census of India 2001, the 
population of India as on March 1, 2001 crossed 
one billion and was enumerated at 1,027 billion. 
The decadal growth of population at 21.34 per 
cent between 1991-2001 was the sharpest 
decline in the rate of growth of population 
witnessed since independence, with the average 
exponential growth rate declining from 2.14 per 
cent per annum during the previous decade to 
1.93 per cent per annum. The declining trends 
indicate that the country is entering a phase of 
rapidly declining fertility in its process of 
demographic transition. The National Population 
Policy (NPP) 2000 outlines the long-term 
objective of achieving a stable population by 
2045, at a level consistent with the requirements 
of sustainable economic growth and 
development. 

1.49 The percentage decadal growth of 
population in rural and urban areas in the decade 
ending 2001 was 17.9 per cent and 31.2 per cent 
respectively. Urban population consdtutes 27.8 
per cent of the total population of the country, 
which is higher by 2.1 percentage points as 
compared to the situation in 1991. The density 
of population has increased steadily from 117 
persons per sq. km. in 1951 to 324 persons per 
sq. km. in 2001. The sex rado for the country as 
a whole has improved from 927 females per 1000 
males in 1991 to 933 females per 1000 males 
in 2001. 

Employment 

1.50 According to the Planning Commission, 
overall employment is estimated to have grown 
by about 1 per cent per annum during the period 
1993-94 to 1999-2000, compared with a growth 
of 2.43 per cent per annum during the period 
1987-88 to 1993-94. The decline in employment 
growth is associated with the lower growth of 


population (1.93 per cent per annum during 1993- 
94 to 1999-2000 as compared with 2.10 per cent 
per annum during 1987-88 to 1993-94) and 
labour force (1.03 per cent per annum during 
1993-94 to 1999-2000 as compared with 2.29 
per cent per annum during 1987-88 to 1993-94) 
witnessed during this period. Organised sector 
(both public and private) employment grew by 
0.53 per cent per annum during 1993-94 to 1999- 
2000. While public sector employment 
experienced an absolute decline of 0.03 per cent 
during 1994-2000, employment in the private 
sector grew by 1.87 per cent during the period, 
The decline in the rate of growth of public sector 
employment can be attributed to the on-going 
process of restructuring in various public sector 
enterprises, as well as the ban on recruitment 
being implemented by various state departments/ 
organisations for reducing non-plan Government 
expenditure, 

1.51 In the younger age groups, the decline in 
labour force participation rates is a part of a 
longer term trend reflecting a shift in activity 
status towards education. Employment in the 
agricultural sector also witnessed a slow growth 
with the absolute number of persons employed 
in agriculture showing a decline for the first time. 
However, employment in sectors like trade, 
construction, financial services, and transport, 
storage and communication had growth rates 
between 5-7 per cent per annum during 1994- 
2000, which were much higher than the average 
rate of growth of total employment during the 
period, Thus, employment generation in the 
1990s can be said to have undergone a structural 
transformation with jobs being increasingly 
generated in the non-government sector. 

Employment generation and poverty alleviation 
programmes 

1.52 The Government has continued its 
emphasis-upon specifically designed programmes 
in rural and urban areas for employment 
generation and poverty alleviation. In the year 
2001-02 (BE), a budgetary outlay of Rs. 9,765 
crore was provided under Plan provisions for 
Ministry of Rural Development for rural 
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development, rural employment and poverty 
alleviation programmes, compared to Rs, 9,270 
crore in 2000-01 (RE) (excluding Pradhan Mantti 
Gram Sadak Yojana for which Rs. 2,500 crore 
was separately allotted in 2000-01 and 2001-02). 
The Food for Work programme was launched in 
February 2001 for five months and was further 
extended. The programme aims at augmenting 
food security through wage employment in 
drought affected rural areas in selected states. A 
quantity of 3,01 million tonnes of foodgrains 
(1.90 million tonnes of rice and 1.11 million 
tonnes of wheat) have been allotted to 11 States 
under the Food for Work Programme up to 
December 5, 2001. The offtake of foodgrains 
upto November 23, 2001 has been 2.25 million 
tonnes. In addition to the various on-going self- 
employment programmes, the Sampoorna Gramm 
Roqgar Yojana (SGSY) was launched in September 
2001 for providing food security and wage 
employment in rural areas. The scheme is being 
implemented on a 75:25 cost-sharing basis by the 
Centre and the States. The Shiksha Sahyog 
Yojana has been finalised for providing educational 
allowance of Rs 100 per month to the children 
of BPL families for obtaining education from the 
9th-12th standard.The Pradhan Mantri 
Gramodaya Yojana (PMGY) launched in 2000- 
01 is a major initiative, which focuses on village 
level development in five critical areas i.e. health, 
primary education, drinking water, housing, and 
rural roads, with the objective of improving the 
quality of life of people living in rural areas, The 
Pradhan Mantri Gram Sadak Yojana (PMGSY) 
was launched in December 2000 for providing 
road connectivity through good all-weather roads 
to rural habitations with a population of more 
than 1000 persons by 2003 and those with a 
population of more than 500 persons by 2007. 

Education 

1.53 The total Central Plan allocation for 
education has been increased to Rs. 5,920 crore 
in 2001-02 (BE) from Rs. 5,450 crore in 2000- 
01 (BE), Elementary education has received the 
highest outlay of Rs. 3,800 crore in 2001-02 
(BE). The Gross Enrolment Ratio (GER) in the 
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countrv at priimiy Iwiti hjv improved 
significant!) from 42.fi per rent I'^ti 51) tu 
94.90 per cent [1999 2 ( aift ,md fh.u tor upper 
primary level from 12.“’ per tern l'Hii.51, to 
5B.79 per cent [1999*201 m„ per she Census 
2001, overall literacy rate m the country has 
increased to 65 per cent lr< mi ~2 per cent m 1991. 
There have been appreciable sinpr« i\ emenrs in 
both male and female Utcr.uA m iur.il .is well as 
urban areas. 

Health 

1.54 The Plan Outhy lor tin* (.<'iitr.il Health 
Sector Schemes during 2otM n.’ v. is Rs. 1,450 
crore. This constituted an increase of 11.5 per 
cent over the outlay of Rs. l.Jfin emit: m 2tin(l- 
01, About 54 per cent < if the ( miral Plan CXulay 
is devoted to centrally sponsored disease control 
programmes for control of malaria, niherailosis, 
leprosy, aids, blindness etc. Substantia] external 
assistance has also been mobilised front various 
bilateral and multilateral agencies for disease 
control programmes.For both the health and 
education sectors, tui element of cost recover) 
through imposition of user charges and attaining 
improvement in the mechanism of service . 
delivery, are prime concerns. 

Rural water suppl\ 

1.55 The Central allocation for the Accelerated 
Rural Water Supply Programme (ARXS'SP) was 
enhanced from Rs. 1,960 crore in 20004)1 to Rs. 
1,975 crore in 2001-02. Till end January 2002, 
Rs 1,637 crore has been released by the Centre 
and Rs 1,496 crore by the Stares. A uual of 26,803 
habitations have been covered under the 
programme so far, involving a population of 10.5 
million. The Pradhan Mantri Gramodaya Yojana 
(Rural Drinking Water Project) is another 
initiative for achievement of sustainable human 
development at the village level. 

Fiscal Developments 

1.56 The lower real GDP growth of 4.0 per 
cent in 2000-01 led to the shortfall in revenue 
collection during 2000-01, As per the provisional 
accounts released by the Controller General of 




Accounts (CGA), actual tax receipts (net to 
Centre) for 2000-01 at Rs.l,35,193 crore, were 
lower by Rs.9,210 crore compared with the 
revised estimate of Rs.1,44,403 crore. Non-tax 
receipts at Rs.55,795 crore for 2000-01 also fell 
short of the revised estimates by Rs.5,968 crore. 
The savings realised on the expenditure front 
however, considerably cushioned the impact of 
lower revenue realisation, Consequently, actual 
gross fiscal deficit for 2000-01 at Rs.l, 14,369 
crore exceeded the revised estimate by Rs.2,397 
crore. Gross fiscal deficit, as a proportion of GDP 
at current market prices for 2000-01 placed at 
5.1 per cent in the revised estimates, is now 
estimated to be 5.5 per cent on the basis of 
provisional unaudited figures. Similarly, revenue 
deficit as a proportion of GDP estimated at 3,6 
per cent in the revised estimates, is now estimated 
to be 3.9 per cent of GDP for 2000-01. For 2001- 
02, the Centre’s gross fiscal deficit and revenue 
deficit budgeted at 4,7 per cent and 3.2 per cent 
of GDP respectively, are now estimated at 5.1 
per cent and 3.4 per cent of GDP respectively as 
per revised GDP estimates. 

Fiscal Policies 

Direct Taxes 

1.57 The basic principles guiding the tax 
proposals in the Union Budget 2001-02 were the 
need for revenue buoyancy, further simplification 
of the tax regime and more effective tax 
compliance. In the area of direct taxes, the 
emphasis was on retention of stability in tax rates, 
widening of the tax base and rationalisation and 
simplification of the tax structure. All surcharges 
were abolished except the Gujarat earthquake 
surcharge of 2 per cent leviable on all 
non-corporate and corporate assesses except 
foreign companies. 

1.58 Fiscal incentives in the form of tax 
holidays for development of infrastructure were 
rationalized and enlarged for core sectors like 
roads, highways, railway systems, water treatment 
and supply, irrigation, sanitation and solid waste 
management system, airports, ports, inland ports 
and waterways, industrial parks and generation 
and distribution of power. Besides, concessions 


by way of 10-year tax holiday were made 
available for infrastructure activities for 
developers in Special Economic Zones. Fiscal 
incentives by way of tax holiday for five years 
and 30 per cent deduction of profits for the next 
five years weie provided to enterprises engaged 
in the integrated business of handling, 
transportation and storage of foodgrains. Income 
earned by way of interest, dividends and long¬ 
term capital gains from investments in 
infrastructure was made fully tax exempt and the 
exemption was extended to cover guarantee 
commission and credit enhancement fees earned 
from this sector. 

1.59 For providing stimulus to the growth of 
the capital market, the tax payable on the 
distribution of dividends of domestic companies 
and income in respect of units of Mutual Funds 
and UTI was reduced from 20 per cent to 10 per¬ 
cent. Further measures to widen the tax base and 
enlarge the scope of deduction at source included 
making income tax at source deductible at the 
rate of 10 per cent for income earned through 
commission or brokerage exceeding Rs.2,500 
(barring transaction relating to shares and 
securities). Besides, income tax at the rate of 30 
per cent is to be deducted at source from 
winnings from games. The Otie-by-Six scheme for 
identifying potential taxpayers was extended to 
all urban areas in the country as defined by the 
1991 census. 

Indirect Taxes 

1.60 The ongoing process of reducing rates, 
rationalising the tax regime, and simplifying 
procedures, was carried forward in the sphere of 
indirect taxes. The important initiatives adopted 
during the year are mentioned below: 

Customs Duties 

1.61 The peak level of customs tariff was 
reduced to 35 per cent with abolition of the 10 
per cent surcharge. The Union Budget reiterated 
the Government’s resolve to move progressively 
within three years to reduce the number of rates 
to the minimum with a peak rate of 20 per cent. 
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Customs duties were reduced on imported inputs 
for information technology and telecom sectors. 
Basic customs duty was raised to 70 per cent on 
tea, coffee, copra and coconut, and to 75 and 85 
per cent on crude edible oils and refined oils 
respecdvely. With the abolition of quantitative 
restrictions on imports, the customs duty on 
import of used cars, multi-utility vehicles and 
two wheelers was raised to 105 per cent, In a 
move intended to discourage gold smuggling, 
customs duty for gold was scaled down from 
Rs.400 per ten grams to Rs.250 per ten grams. 

Excise Duties 

1.62 The excise duty structure which was 
rationalised to a single rate of 16 per cent 
CENVAT (Central Value Added tax) in 2000-01 
was further improved by replacing the three 
special excise duty rates of 8 per cent, 16 per 
cent and 24 per cent by a single rate of 16 per 
cent. An additional levy (National Calamity 
Contingency Duty) was imposed on cigarettes, 
pan masala, biris etc, to garner resources for the 
National Calamity Contingency Fund. Food 
preparations based on fruits and vegetables were 
completely exempted from excise duty, while duty 
on aerated soft drink was reduced to 32 per cent. 
Compressed natural gas, hitherto exempted from 
excise, was brought under the purview of excise 
at the rate of 8 per cent. Excise Duty on petrol 
was raised from 16 per cent to 32 per cent and 
on high-speed diesel oil from 12 per cent to 16 
per cent. Further, the duties on petrol and diesel 
were increased to 90 per cent and 20 per cent 
respectively from the midnight of January 11/ 
12, 2002 (the new rates of excise duty will not 
remain in force beyond March 31, 2002), The 
coverage of service tax at the rate of 5 per cent 
on the value of taxable service was expanded by 
including fifteen new services. 

1.63 Inadequate fiscal adjustment continues to 
remain a major problem for the Indian economy, 
The Central Government’s fiscal situation has 
become mote constrained in recent years due to 
growing interest payments, increasing level of 
subsidies and long term impact of Fifth Pay 
Commission recommendations, including surge 
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in pension payments. Ail ihr-v haw manifested 
in mounting revenue deficit and ci* tstoti tti public 
sector savings therein severeh resiummg the 
Governments abilm io snve-t os infrastructure 
and social sectois. 

Fiscal and Budgetary Developments in 
2001-02 

1.64 The fiscal deficit as a propumon of GDP 
budgeted at 4.* 7 per cent sn JUitU-21H12, now 
stands at 5,1 per cent of GDP due ui revision in 
the GDP estimates, compared with 5.5 per cent 
in 2000-01 (on the basis of provisional unaudited 
figures). The revenue deficit, which reflects the 
excess of current expemimue over current 
receipts, budgeted at 3,2 percent ol GDP in 2001- 
02, is now re-estimated at 3,4 per ceni of GDP, 
compared with 3.9 per com in 2tiUM UI. The 
primary deficit, (i.c. fiscal deficit net of interest 
payments), is budgeted at u.2 per cent of GDP 
in 2001-02 as against fi.H per cent in 2UHIMI1, 

Revenue Peifomunct 

1.65 The data for gross collections of major 
direct and indirect taxes for the first nine months 
(April-December 2001) of the current year show 
an unsatisfactory performance. In case of direct 
taxes, collections from personal income tax and 
corporation tax at Rs. 44,021 cm re were lower by 
1.2 per cent, compared with the robust increase 
of 30,8 per cent in the corresponding period of 
the previous year. Collections from excise and 
custom duties at Rs.77,224 crore during April- 
December 2001 posted a decline of ,1,6 per cent 
compared with an increase of 4.9 per cent in 
April-December 2000. 

1.66 The fiscal parameters for the first three 
quarters of the current year (i.c, April-December 
2001) reveal that there has been lower growth in 
revenue receipts and higher growth in 
expenditure as compared to the corresponding 
period of the previous year. Revenue receipts (net 
to the centre) is almost at the same level of 
Rs. 1,32,690 crore compared with Rs. 1,32,691 
crore in the corresponding period of last year. 
Other receipts (mainly disinvestment receipts), 
estimated at Rs.28Q crore against the full year 
budgeted target of Rs.l 2,000 crore, are expected 

in 



TABLE 1.9 

Tax revenue and expenditure 



1990-91 

1996-97 

1997-98 

1998-99 

1999-2000 

2000-01* 

2001-02# 


Actuals 

Actuals 

Actuals 

Actuals 

ActuAls 

(Prov.) 

(BE) 




(As per cent 

of GDP) 



1. Fiscal deficit 

6.6 

4.1 

4.8 

5.1 

5.4 

5.5 

5.1 

2. Revenue deficit 

3.3 

2.4 

3.1 

3.8 

3.5 

3.9 

3.4 

3. Primary deficit 

2.8 

-0.2 

0,5 

0.7 

0.7 

0.8 

0.2 

4. Gross tax revenue 

10.1 

9.4 

9.1 

8.3 

8.9 

9.0 

9.9 

(n) Direct taxes 
of which, 

1 9 

2 8 

3.2 

2 7 

3.0 

3 3 

3.7 

(i) Income tax 

0,9 

1 3 

1.1 

1 2 

1.3 

1.5 

L 8 

(n) Corporation tax 

0.9 

1 4 

1.3 

1.4 

1.6 

1.7 

1.9 

(b) Indirect taxes 
of which: 

7 9 

6.5 

5 9 

5.5 

5.8 

5.7 

6.1 

(i) Union excise duties 

43 

3 3 

3.2 

3.1 

3.2 

3 3 

3.6 

(ii) Customs 

3,6 

3.1 

2.6 

2 3 

2,5 

2.3 

2.4 

5. Total expenditure 

17.3 

13.9 

14.2 

14.7 

15.4 

15.3 

16.4 

of which 








(i) Interest payments 

3,8 

4.3 

4.3 

4 5 

4.7 

4.7 

4.9 

(ii) Major subsidies 

1 7 

1.(1 

t 2 

1 2 

1 2 

1 3 

1.2 

(iii) Defence 

2.7 

2,2 

2 3 

2.3 

24 

2.4 

2 7 

(iv) Other non-plan expendituic 

4.1 

2.5 

2.5 

2,9 

3 2 

3,0 

3.2 

(v) Budget support for plan 

5.0 

3 9 

3.9 

3 8 

3.9 

4(1 

4.4 


* Provisional and unaudited as reported hy Controller General of Accounts, Department of Expenditure, Ministry of Finance. 

# The ratios to GDP at current market prices for 201)1-2002 arc based on CSO'j, Advance Estimates 

Note : 1. Ratios to GDP at current market prices (Base = 1993-94) of National Accounts Statistics released by the Central 
Statistical Organisation. 

2. Figures arc exclusive of the transfer of State’s share of net small savings collections. 


to improve significantly during the remaining 
months of the current year due to smoother 
working of the disinvestment process. 
Borrowings and other liabilities at Rs.89,014 
crore indicate an increase of 37.7 per cent over 
Rs.64,628 crore in the comparable period of the 
previous year, Aggregate expenditure at 
Rs.2,33,718 crore reflects an increase of about 
14 per cent over the corresponding period of the 
previous year. However, on account of the 
general slowdown in the economy and the 
deceleration in industrial growth in particular, the 
tax revenue (net to Centre) had declined by about 
7 per cent during April-December 2001 
(Table 1.9) 

Expenditure Management 

1.67 The Union Budget (2001-02) announced 
specific proposals for bringing about changes in 
the composition of the Central Government’s 
expenditure and for effecting economy in non¬ 


plan expenditure. The Budget announced revision 
of user charges for certain services provided by 
the Government and its agencies, moderate 
revision of postal rates for containing the rising 
postal deficit, scrutiny of recruitment 
requirements with a view to limit fresh 
recruitment to 1 per cent of total civilian staff 
strength, enhancement of license fee for various 
categories of Central Government residential 
accommodation, temporary suspension of LTC 
facility for Central Government employees and 
greater use of information technology in 
Government’s activities involving large public 
interface for promoting efficiency. The Budget 
also announced that all existing schemes would 
be subjected to zero-based budgeting and only 
those schemes that were found demonstrably 
efficient and essential, would be retained. Besides, 
centrally sponsoied schemes that could be transferred 
to States would be identified and the resource flows 
will be sought to be United to their performance. 
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Inflation 


Wholesale Price Index (WPI) 

1.68 The point to point inflation rate according 
to the Wholesale Price Index (WPI) Cot the week 
ending January 19, 2002 was 1.3 per cent, which 
was the lowest in the last two decades. The 02- 
week average inflation rate declined from 7,0 per 
cent at the beginning of the year to 4,7 per cent 
for the week ending J anuary 19, 2002. 

1.69 The price situation remained under contn >1 
during 2001-02, The impact of the fuel price 
increases announced first during 1999-2000, and 
subsequently twice during 2000-01, bottomed out 
during the current year, reducing inflation to 
below 5 pet cent by September 2001, The 
deceleration in prices continued through the 
months of October and November 2001, 
Inflation was recorded at 2.21 per cent at the 
beginning of December 2001 (the lowest since 
December 1999) and reduced further to 1.3 ill 
the end of January 2002. 

1.70 Prices for the primary products group, 
comprising of essential commodities f( >r daily use, 
remained moderate for much of the year and are 
presently estimated to have risen by 3.0 percent 
for the week ending January 19, 2002. The 
manufactured products group registered 
negligible price rise during 2001-02 reflecting the 
subdued demand for manufactured products. The 
fuel, power, light & lubricants subgroup, 
"comprising mainly of energy products much of 
which are imported, had experienced sharp 
increase in prices last year on account of the 
successive hikes in administered energy prices. 
In contrast, during the current year, inflation for 
the group remained stable and is presently 
3.2 percent, as against 31.0 percent in the 
previous year. 

Consumer Price Index-Industrial Workers (CPI-IW) 

1.71 The inflation rate, as estimated by the CPI 
(IW), ranged between moderate to low during the 
current year. The Index remained below 4 per 
cent nil July 2001 and rose thereafter to 5.2 per 
cent in August 2001. It decelerated further during 
September and October and was estimated at 


4.9 per mu during \<ncmiui 2HUI. Tlu* 3ear 
20H1 ended with ,1 nvuvm.ilh bfgiuT inflation 0 f 
5.2 per rent in Deremln i ■?!*' *1. 

Money Supply 

1.72 The rear on year umwrh m hin.ul monev 
(M3) as on Janu.trv 1 i, was 14.4 per cent 
computed with 16.6 per 1 cm a u ,n ,ii*n. Hie sharp 
decline in moiuy Mipplv ■>imv Novi tnher 16, 
2(K!l reflects the siiddui cxpaiMon in volume 
of broad mone\ jcMiiiui*.: fmiu India Millenium 
Deposits with efferi limn the corn spomlingdate 
in the previous ve.it. \niou:» ihe \ annus 
components of nimiev v upph, onh euiivucy with ■ 
the public legislat'd .1 higher one oi giowth in 
1 he current tear ('nil lament 11. compared 
to the ciiruspoittlmi* pt ihhI > 1 ! the pu vu ms year, 
As far as somees of broad tin >n« >, .lie concerned, 
growth in luiikV imt'-iineni 111 t ( o\ eminent 
securities ami die 1 xp.uiMoo in iu t loreign 
exchange assets of KHl *oiuiibuied sienificailth 
to the lint,ui null let c.imtih m the current year. 
The current lin.uuul war wumssetl a 
deceleration in the grow tit of m i domestic assets 
of RR1 as compared to the correspondiim 
previous period. This was panb offset In the 
pronounced stcceleiuiiun in the growth of net 
foreign exchange assets of RH1. Reserve money 
registered a grmuh of 2.6 per cent during the 
current financial year (nil January 11, 2flt12) as 
compared with .3 per cent during the 
corresponding previous period, 

Financial Developments 

1.73 The process ol finamial secioi relorms 
has been carried forward in the current year with 
particular focus on banking and financial 
institutions. The specific reforms undertaken 
include allowing banks to lend at interest rates 
below their respective PLRs, permission to 
formulate fixed rate deposit schemes offering 
higher interest rates to senior cin/ens, flexibility 
111 the composition of working capital between 
cash credit and loan components, reduction in 
exposure limits for borrowers, revised guidelines 
for exposure of banks to capital market and 
guidelines for investment in non-SLR 
securities through the private placement route. 
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The initiatives specially aimed at strengthening 
the operational efficiency of banks relate to the 
Voluntary Retirement Scheme, abolition of the 
Banking Service Recruitment Boards and 
enlargement of the reach and scope of the 
electronic funds transfer facility (EFT), The 
measures pertaining to financial institutions 
included operational and regulatory issues 
concerning transition to universal banking, a 
transparent mechanism for corporate debt 
restructuring, coordination between banks and 
financial institutions, amended guidelines for 
Asset-Liability Management and classification 
and valuation of investments. As regards the non¬ 
banking financial companies (NBFCs), the major 
policy initiative related to reduction in the 
maximum interest rates on public deposits from 
14 per cent to 12.5 per cent. 

1.74 The current year has been characterised 
by measures designed to move towards a flexible 
interest rate regime. The reduction in the 
administered interest rates on contractual savings 
has made the interest rate regime more flexible. 
Reduction in the Bank Rate to 6.5 per cent (the 
lowest since May 1973) has been supplemented 
by reduction in the Cash Reserve Ratio to 5.5 
per cent, which has further improved liquidity in 
the banking system. The PLRs of five major 
public sector banks softened from 12.00 - 12.50 
per cent in December 2000 to 11.00 - 12.00 per 
cent by December 2001. Interest rates charged 
by SCBs on pre-shipment and post-shipment 
rupee export credit were reduced by 1.0 
percentage point for six months ending on March 
31,2002. The short-term interest rate represented 
by the yield on 91-day Treasury Bills declined by 
125 basis points to 7.25 per cent between April 
and December 2001. At the long end of the yield 
curve, the secondary market yields on 
Government paper in the range of 10-12 years 
have declined from 10.05-10.41 per cent to 8.15- 
8.35 per cent during this period. 

1.75 Bank credit, comprising food credit and 
non-food credit, increased at a lower rate of 10,6 
per cent till January 11, 2002 compared to 14.3 
per cent in the corresponding period of the 
previous year, Recent years have witnessed strong 


growth of food credit in response to the increase 
in the quantum as well as price of food grains 
procured in support of the twin objectives ol 
food security and price support. The deceleration 
in the growth of non-food credit to 8,7 per cent 
till January 11, 2002 from 12.1 per cent during 
the corresponding period in the previous year 
mirrored the weak demand for commercial credit 
owing to economic slowdown, which has 
been aggravated by the global downturn in 
economic activity. 

1.76 During April-Dccember 2001, sanctions 
by All-India Financial Institutions (AIFIs) 
declined by 32.1 per cent compared to an increase 
of 18.3 per cent in the corresponding period of 
the previous year. Disbursements by AIFIs also 
declined by 16.9 per cent during the same period 
in contrast to an increase of 16.1 per cent last 
year. An analysis of financial performance of 
public sector banks on the basis of key 
parameters shows wide inter-bank variations. For 
nationalised banks, the return on assets varied 
from zero in the case of Dena Bank and Indian 
Bank to 1.55 per cent for Corporation Bank. It 
was more than 0.5 per cent for six other 
nationalised banks. The ratio of net NPAs to net 
advances ranged from 1,98 per cent for 
Corporation Bank to 18.37 per cent for Dena 
Bank. Excluding Indian Bank with negative 
Capital to risk, weighted asset ratio (CRAR), the 
CRAR ranged from 7.73 per cent for Dena Bank 
to 13.40 per cent for Andhra Bank. As regards 
the SBI Group, return on assets was 0.50 per cent 
or more for all the banks except the State Bank 
of Saurashtra and the Stale Bank of Mysore with 
return on assets at 0.18 per cent and 0.27 per 
cent respectively. 

1.77 The RBI had introduced the One Time 
Settlement Scheme in July, 2000 for all sectors, 
including the small scale sector, for providing a 
simplified, non-discretionary and non- 
discriminatory mechanism for recovery of NPAs 
with outstanding balances of up to Rs. 5 crore. 
The scheme expired on June 30, 2001, Under the 
revised guidelines, 27 public sector banks 
recovered Rs. 2,600 crore from 365,000 accounts. 
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1.78 A total of 20.4 million Kisan Credit Cards 
(KCCs) have been issued till the end of 
November 2001 involving a sanctioned amount 
of Rs.43,390 crore. Cooperative banks 
accounted for the maximum share in the 
cumulative issue of KCCs (66.2 per cent), 
followed by SCBs (27.0 per cent) and RRBs 
(6.8 per cent). 

Capital and Money Markets 

1.79 The developments in the stock market on 
the eve of the current financial year brought to 
the fore the need for further measures aimed at 
promoting safety, transpatency and efficiency of 
the capital market. Accordingly, the following 
measures were announced in March 2001: 

• Intention to corporatise stock exchanges 
involving segregation of ownership, management 
and trading membership from each other. 

• Extension of rolling settlement to two 
hundred “A” category stocks in Modified Carry 
Forward Scheme (MCFS), Automated Lending 
and Borrowing Mechanism (ALBM) and 
Borrowing and Lending Securities Scheme 
(BLESS) by July 2, 2001. 

• The formulation of legislative changes aimed 
at further strengthening the provisions in the 
SEBI Act, 1992 for ensuring investor protection. 

1 80 The SEBI subsequently extended rolling 
setdement to all scrips included in the ALBM/ 
BLESS/or MCFS in any stock exchange or in 
the BSE 200 list with effect from July 2, 2001. 
From December 31, 2001, all stocks are under 
rolling settlement in all stock exchanges. This 
constitutes one of the most far-reaching reforms 
in the history of India’s capital market. Equally 
important were the widening of the spectrum of 
equity derivatives to trading in options on both 
indices and stocks, and to stock futures, which 
can perform hedging functions hitherto performed 
by the deferral products, 

1.81 The Union Budget (2001-02) emphasised 
the need for further development of the debt 
market and spelt otlt the main measures for this 
purpose, which related to setting up of the 
Clearing Corporation of India Ltd (CCIL) and 


the Negotiated Dealing System (NDS). Uthei 

related initiatives included extension of uniform 

price auction to Lhc auction of selected dated 

Central Government securities and rcintioductton 

of floating late Government bonds. Measures 

were also announced for moving closer to a pure 

inter-bank call money market by gradually phasing 

out non-bank participation. 

« 

1.82 Reforms in the insurance sector 
commenced with the enactment of die Insurance 
Regulatory and Development Authority Act 

1999, which facilitated the entry of private 
insurance companies into the Indian insurance 
market. The Insurance Regulatory and 
Development Authority (IRDA) was set up on 
April 19, 2000 to protect the interest of the 
holders of insurance policies, and to regulate, 
promote and ensure orderly growth of the 
insurance industry. Ten life insurance companies 
and six general insurance companies have been 
granted certificate of registration, out of which 
12 companies have commenced business. 

1.83 The pronounced bearish sentiments in the 
stock market saw the Senses falling to 3184 on 
April 12, 2001, which implied a cumulative fall 
of 36.3 per cent from 5(K)t at the end of March 

2000. The National Stock Exchange (NSK) Index 
(S&P CNX Nifty) also suffered a similar slump 
during this period. The decline in equity prices 
in leading stock markets abroad following the 
terrorist attacks on the USA on Scptemhci II, 
2001 led to further squeezing of the stock indices 
at home. The Scnsex dropped to 2601) on 
September 21, 2001, registering a fall of more 
than one thousand points from 3604 on the eve 
of the current financial year. The measures taken 
by both the Government and the regulatory 
authorities in the wake of the September 11 crisis, 
backed by improvement in investor sentiment 
abroad, facilitated significant recovery in the 
stock market. The Sensex regained more than 8( )0 
points to close at 3443 on DeccmberlO, 2001. 
However, the market again came under selling 
pressure, precipitated by developments following 
the terrorist attack on the Indian Parliament 
(December 13, 2001) and the Scnsex lost around 
180 points by the end of December, 2001. Stock 
market prospects improved in the new year 
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(2002)and the Sensex regained 232 points to dose 
at 3494 on February 8, 2002. 

1.84 The adverse sentiments in the secondary 
market also affected the mobilisation of 
resources from the primary market, The amount 
raised through public and rights issues during the 
first nine months of the current year (lls.3,777 
crore), constituted around 90 per cent of the 
relatively modest amount of Rs 4,240 crore 
raised during the corresponding period of the 
previous year, Resource mobilisation through 
IPOs (Rs. 208 crore) accounted for only 5.5 per 
cent of the total resource mobilisation during this 
period, compared to about 56.7 per cent in the 
corresponding period of the previous year. The 
low level of resource mobilisation may be 
attributed to the prevailing economic slowdown 
and preference for private placement. The 
performance of UTI was badly affected by the 
downtrend in stock market. During April- 
December 2001, Lhe outflow of funds from UTI 
exceeded inflows by Rs 5,151 crore whereas 
during the corresponding period of the previous 
year, inflows exceeded outflows by Rs. 480 crore. 
During April-Dccembcr 2001, gross purchase of 
equity by mutual funds amounted to Rs.7,489 
crore, while gross sales amounted to Rs.8,762 
crore thereby making net equity investment 
negative. 

1.85 Except for September 2001, the net F1I 
investment was positive during the first ten 
months of'the current year. Net FI1 investment 
amounted to US$1,295 million during April 2001 - 
January 2002 compared to US$1,379 million 
during the corresponding previous period. The 
uncertainty' and panic resulting from the terrorist 
attacks on the USA led to sudden increase in 
sales, which exceeded purchases by about 16 per 
cent. As a result net investment by Fils declined 
by US$113 million in September 2001. 

External Sector 

International economic environment 

1.86 The year 2001 experienced the deepening 
and reinforcing of the global economic slowdown 
that had begun to set in from the end of 2000. 
The latest projections made by the World 


Economic Outlook of the International Monetary 
Fund point to a mere 2.4 per cent growth in world 
output during 2001, compared to 4.7 per cent 
during 2000. The growth in world trade volume 
is projected to decline shaiply to 1 per cent during 
2001, as against 12,4 per cent in 2000. Absolute 
declines are projected for both energy and noil- 
fuel prices in 2001 with the decline in energy 
prices expected to aggravate further in 2002. 

1.87 The prevailing global slowdown was 
accentuated further by the terrorist attacks in the 
United States on September 11,2001. The attacks 
resulted in further downward giowth projections 
for almost all major economic regions of the 
world. Growth rates for the US economy have 
been pegged down to 1 per cent and 0.7 per cent 
for 2001 and 2002 respectively, japan is likely to 
encounter its fourth economic recession in a 
decade, while economic activity is showing little 
signs of recovery in the Euro area. 'The broad' 
based nature of lhe global slowdown, the most 
marked in recent times, has worsened lhe oiulnnk 
for emerging market economies, in terms of 
reduced capital inflows and restricted access to 
funds from international capital markets. Among 
the economies of developing Asia however, 
China and India are expected to remain relatively 
insulated from the global slowdown due to the 
tdatively less significance of the external sector 
in their overall GDP. 

Balance of Payments 

Current account 

1.88 India’s Balance of Payments (BOP) 
remained reasonably comfortable in 2000-01 and 
the external sector marked distinct improvements. 
The first half of the year witnessed some 
pressures on the BOP due to significant 
hardening of international oil prices, sharp 
downturn in international equity prices and 
successive increases in interest rates in the United 
States and Europe. However, the situation eased 
with the mobilisation of funds under the India 
Millennium Deposits, which reversed the 
declining trend in foreign exchange reserves, As 
a result, the BOP situation marked a turnaround 
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TABLE 1.10 


Balance of Payments : Summary® 


(Quarterly) 

(in US $ million) 

2000-2001 

2001 2002 


1. Exports 

2 . Imports 

of which ■ POL 

3. Trade balance 

4. Invisibles (net) 

Non-factoi services 
Investment income 
Pvt, transfers ■ 

Official Grants 

5. Current Account Balance 

6 . External assistance (net) 

7. Commercial borrowing (net)# 

8. IMF (net) 

Non-resident deposits (net) 

10. Rupee debt service 

!!■ Foreign investment (net) 
of which : 

(l) FD1 (net) 

00 FIIs 

(lit) Euro equities & others 
12 Other flows (net) 

13. Capital account total (net) 

14. Reserve use (- increase) 

Memo items :— 

Growth of Exports — BOP (%)* 
Growth of Imports — BOP (%)* 
of which, POL (%)* 


10,397 


Jul-Sep 

Oct-Dec 

Jan-Mar 

Apr-Jun 

Jul-Sep 

11,345 

11,179 

11,973 

10,734 

10,824 

15,186 

4,366 

14,790 

4,149 

14,298 

3,203 

14,466 

3,897 

13,346 

3,73.3 

-3,841 

-3,611 

-2,325 

-3,732 

-2,522 

2,946 

3,290 

2,9.32 

3,400 

1,916 

461 

942 

691 

348 

176 

-884 

-R 68 

-886 

-691 

-563 

3,307 

3,121 

3,008 

3,704 

2,231 

62 

95 

119 

39 

72 

-895 

-321 

607 

-332 

-606 

-34 

299 

505 

28 

199 

-191 

5,144 

-531 

-474 

-229 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

• 525 

469 

639 

520 

587 

-1 

0 

-156 

-3B8 

-1 

889 

220 

2,097 

1,390 

U 1 H 

488 

258 

488 

440 

958 

116 

-79 

1,466 

632 

62 


27.6 17.4 

21.8 16.3 

94,2 79.5 


W 16.2 

5.8 -10.9 

64.3 _ 8.4 


3.2 -4.6 

-3.5 -12 1 

-10 -14.5 


@ Actuals. 

# Figures include receipts on account of India Miller, t'i ■, _ 

repr-ments, eposits in October-Decembci 2000 and related 
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during the second half of 2000-01. Overall, the 
current account deficit in 2000-01 narrowed to 
about 0.5 per cent of GDP from 1.1 per cent of 
GDP in 1999-00. The improvement in the current 
account was largely due to a more dynamic export 
performance, sustained buoyancy in invisible 
receipts reflecting sharp increases in software 
service exports and private transfers and the 
subdued non-oil import demand (Table 1.10). 

Trade deficit 

1.89 Exports, on the BOP basis, grew by 19.6 
per cent in US dollar terms in 2000-01, 
accelerating sharply from the 9.5 percent growth 
in the previous year. Total imports recorded a 
moderate growth of 7.0 per cent during 2000- 
01, much lower than the sharp increase of 16.5 
per cent in 1999-2000. The moderate growth in 
imports during 2000-01 was essentially 
attributable to a 24,1 per cent increase in the oil 
import bill. Non-oil import growth, on BOP 
basis, remained subdued at only 2.0 per cent. 

1.90 Reflecting the trends in exports and 
imports, the deficit on the trade account of BOP 
narrowed to US 514.37 billion or 3.1 per cent of 
GDP in 2000-01 from US $17.84 billion (4.0 per 
cent of GDP) in 1999-2000. Net inflow of 
invisibles earnings at US SI 1.79 billion covered 
about 82 per cent of the deficit on the trade 
account in 2000-01, leaving a financing gap of 
US 52.58 billion on the current account. This 
deficit on the current account represented about 
0.5 per cent of GDP, compared with the deficit 
of 1.1 per cent of GDP (US 54.70 billion) in 
1999-2000. 

Capital account 

1.91 The recovery in capital flows witnessed 
in 1999-2000, after the setback in 1998-99 
caused by the East-Asian crisis and the economic 
sanctions imposed upon India, was broadly 
maintained during 2000-01. Net capital inflows 
(excluding IMF) in the BOP account amounted 
to US $9,02 billion in 2000-01, which were lower 
than similar inflows of'US $10.44 billion in the 
previous year, The reduction in net capital inflows 


was mainly due to the bunching of repayments 
of commercial borrowings and significant net 
outflows under banking capital. At the same time, 
capital inflows were bolstered by the mobilisation 
of US 55.51 billion under the India Millennium 
Deposits (IMD) Scheme in October- November 
2000. Fresh inflow of funds for portfolio 
investments in India by FIIs in 2000-01 amounted 
to about US $1.85 billion, which was only slightly 
lower than the US $2.14 billion in 1999-2000. 
Net accretions to non-resident deposits during 
2000-01 rose by over 50 per cent to US $2.32 
billion. Gross disbursement of external assistance 
at US $2.94 billion was comparable with the 
normal trends in recent years. Gross borrowing 
on commercial terms (excluding IMD) at US 
$3.81 billion in 2000-01 was higher than such 
normal borrowings of US $3.19 billion in the 
previous year. 

T'oreign exchange reserves 

1.92 The sharp reduction in current account 
deficit and the funds raised under the IMD 
Scheme resulted in large accumulation of official 
foreign exchange reserves for the fifth year in 
succession during 2000-01. On BOP basis, the 
reserves increased by a substantial US $5.83 
billion. This was on top of an increase of US 
$6.14 billion in 1999-2000 and an increase of US 
$4.51 billion per year, on an average, during the 
previous three years, i.e.l996-97 to 1998-99. 

HOP Projections for 2001-02 

1.93 Official BOP statistics, as compiled by 
the RBI for the year 2001-02, are available only 
for the first half of the current year. A tentative 
assessment of the BOP outlook for the current 
year indicates that though the current account 
deficit in 2001-02 might widen to some extent, 
it is expected to remain within 1 per cent of GDP. 
The widening of the current account deficit is 
mainly due to poor export performance. 
Merchandise exports (in US dollar terms) 
remained almost stagnant with export growth of 
only 0,6 per cent recorded by the DGCI&S data 
for the first nine months of2001-02. On the other 
hand, the pressure on ttade account eased 
significantly due to moderation in oil import bill 
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following softening of international oil prices 
after September 2001. 

1.94 Net inflow of invisibles, despite larger 
outflows on account of interest and dividend 
payments, is expected to remain broadly at last 
year’s level, supported by the continued buoyancy 
in software service exports and private transfers. 
The widening of the current account deficit will, 
however, be more than matched by the expected 
net capital inflows from normal sources, resulting 
in large accretions to reserves. 

1.95 During the current financial y ; ear (2001- 
02) so far, the foreign currency assets of the RBI 
have increased by about US $7.01 billion from 
US $39.55 billion at end-March 2001 to US 
$46.56 billion at end January, 2002. Total foreign 
exchange reserves (including gold and SDRs) at' 
end January, 2002 amounted to US $49.48 billion, 
providing cover for about 10 months of estimated 
imports in 2001-02. 

Exchange rate developments 

1.96 The exchange rate of the rupee against 
the US dollar continued to be broadly market 
determined. During 1999-2000, the exchange rate 
market displayed reasonable stability, with the 
rupe'e depreciating by about 2.9 per cent from 
the annual average of Rs.42.07 per US dollar in 
1998-99 to Rs 43.33 in 1999-2000, In contrast, 
the year 2000-01 witnessed significant downward 
pressure on the rupee-dollar rate from middle of 
May 2000. The foreign exchange markets were 
affected by considerable uncertainty with the 
rupee depreciating by 6.7 per cent between end- 
Apnl and end-October 2000 from Rs. 43.655 per 
US dollar to Rs. 46,775. Since November 2000, 
the situation showed large improvements with 
the forex markets becoming relatively stable. 
Overall, the rupee depreciated against the US 
dollar by 5,15 per cent to Rs. 45.68 per US dollar 
during 2000-01. 

1.97 The world economy experienced one of 
its worst shocks in recent times in the aftermath 
of the September 11, 2001 events in the United 
States. Foreign exchange markets in India also 


became volatile with the rupee dcpurtating by 
1.3 pci cent vis-.i-ms the U- s dollar duiing 
September 10-20, 20Ui. Adverse external 
developments’after Sepiemliei 11, .H Hi I anti I heir 
effect on India’s finamial market'-, necessitated 
quick response for mieitmg liquidity and 
providing overall comfort to the nuikets. The 
RBI announced scwral nuasuvis h»v stabilizing 
domestic financial markets during the period 
September 15-25, 2001. TIkw measuu- had the 
desired effect of inodeiatmg possible panic 
reactions and reducing \ol.n»ln\ in financial 
markets, particularly in money, foreign exchange 
and Government seemities markets. \s at the 
end of January 2002, the exchange rate of the 
rupee was Rs.4K.5S per l‘h dollar, showing a 
depreciation of 4,0 per cent, compared with the 
rate of Rs.46.64 at the end of Match .loo I. 

Reform initiatives in the 

1.98 Several measures weir annoumed during 
the year as part of the on going lelorm process 
in the external sector. 

Trade 

Removal of Quantitative Rn/^/wi fOKs/ 

1.99 The UXIM Polity announced in March 
2001 has completed the pioctss of icmmal of 
QRs cm B( )P grounds In dismantling restrictions 
on the remaining 715 items. Out of these "15 
items, 342 arc textile products, IT are 
agricultural pioducts including alcoholic 
beverages and 226 are other inanufaciurcd 
products including summitihilcs The Policy has, 
however, put in place necessary mechanisms to 
provide a level placing field to domestic players 
vis-a-vis imports. These mechanisms include 
shifting of imports of certain products under the 
state trading category, making imports suh|ect to 
various existing domestic regulations on health 
and hygiene and environment, and need for bio¬ 
security and sanitary & phyto-samrarv permit for 
imports of primary products of plant and animal 
origin.The policy has also established a 
monitoring mechanism to monitor imports of 300 
sensitive items on a regular basis. 
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Doha Conference 

1.100 The fourth WTO Ministerial Conference 
was held at Doha, Qatar from 9-14 November, 
2001 to decide upon the future work programme 
of the WTO, While there were strong pressures 
to launch a comprehensive round of negotiations 
including multilateral regimes on investment, 
competition policy, trade facilitation, government 
procurement and environment, India was opposed 
to overburdening of the multilateral trading 
system with non-trade or new issues in the 
agenda. It felt that WTO already had a 
sufficiendy large agenda consisting of mandated 
negotiations and mandated reviews and, 
therefore, India underlined the need for resolving 
the implementation issues, arising from the 
current agreements in a time bound manner before 
addressing new issues for negotiations. 

1.101 India played a proactive role in the 
deliberations at the fourth Ministerial Conference 
at Doha. It wanted a genuine resolution of 
implementation related concerns, increased 
market access in agriculture, sufficient flexibility 
and clarity under TRIPS for public health policies 
and was strongly opposed to introduction of non¬ 
trade issues like labour in the agenda, It was able 
to ensure adoption of an agenda that emphasised 
not only trade but also the developmental goals 
and priorities of developing countries. The 
outcome of the Conference takes inio account a 
number of concerns expressed by India. With the 
Doha Declaration laying down the agenda for the 
forthcoming trade talks, the focus will now shift 
to the work programme in WT(), India, along 
with other developing countries, would work to 
ensure that their interests and concerns are 
adequately taken care of in the work programme, 

Tariff and EXIM Policy 

1.102 The existing 10 per cent surcharge on 
customs duties was taken off thereby bringing 
down the peak level of customs duties to 35 per 
cent. Exporters were allowed partial backloading 
of withdrawal of tax benefits under Section 80- 
EIHC of the Income Tax Act. Concessions 
available for infrastructure by way of 10-year tax 


holiday were extended to the developers of 
Special Economic Zones (SFiZs), Specific thrust 
was put on agricultural exports by announcing 
establishment of Agn-E,conomic Zones. A 
Market Access Initiative (MAI) scheme was 
introduced for boosting exports, under which the 
Government would assist the industry in research 
& development, market research, specific market 
and product studies, warehousing and retail 
marketing infrastructure in select countries and 
direct market promotion activities through media 
advertising and buyer- seller meets. Interest rates 
on export credit were rationalised by indicating 
them as PLR linked ceiling rates (as against 
specific rates). To boost exports, duty diawback 
rates were revised upwards and value caps under 
DEPB abolished for a number of export 
products. A special financial package was also 
announced for large value exports (annual exports 
of over Rs 100 crore) of selected products. 
Besides these short term measures Government 
also unveiled a medium term export strategy to 
achieve a quantum jump in exports over the next 
five years. 

Capital account 

1.103 As indicated in Box 1.1 a host of 
measures were undertaken for further liberalising 
the FDI regime. The defence industry has been 
permitted FDI up to 26 per cent, subject to 
licensing. The dividend balancing condition for 
22 consumer items was withdrawn, as was the 
cap on foreign investment in the power sector. 
International Financial Institutions like ADB, 
IFC, CDC etc. were allowed to invest in domestic 
companies through the automatic route, subject 
to SEBI/RBI guidelines and sector specific caps 
on FDI. 

1.104 The Non-Banking Financial Companies 
(NBFCs) have been permitted to hold foreign 
equity up to 100 per cent in holding companies. 
Foreign investors have been allowed to set up 
100 per cent operating subsidiaries (without any 
restriction on number of subsidiaries) without 
the condition of disinvesting a minimum of 25 
per cent equity to Indian entities, subject to 
specified investment obligations. Joint venture 
NBFCs having 75 per cent, or less than 
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75 per cent foreign investment, have also been 
permitted to set up subsidiaries for undertaking 
other NBFC activities. The automatic route has 
been made available to the information 
technology sector, even when the applicant 
company has a previous joint venture or 
technology transfer agreement in the same field. 
Offshore venture capital funds/companies have 
been allowed to invest in domestic venture 
capital undertakings as well as other companies 
through the automatic route, subject to SEBI 
regulations and sector specific caps on FDI. 
Payment of royalty upto 2 per cent on exports 
and 1 per cent on domestic sales have been 
allowed under the automatic route on use of 
trademarks and brand name of the foreign 
collaborator without technology transfer. 

External Debt 

1.105 The external debt-GDP ratio has been 
declining continuously over the years, The ratio 
improved from 38.7 per cent at end-March 1992 
to 22.3 per cent at end-march 2001 and further 
to 21 per cent at the end of September 2001. 
The absolute level of external debt rose 
marginally from US $ 99.61 billion at end March, 
2001 to US | 100.38 billion at end September 
2001. The share of short-term debt to total debt 
declined from 10.2 per cent at end March 1991 
to 2.8 per cent at end September 2001. The debt 
service ratio declined from a peak level of 35,3 
per cent of current receipts in 1990-91 to 16.3 
per cent in 2000-01. The improvement has been 
the result of concerted and continued efforts of 
prudent external debt management strategy 
undertaken by the Government. It is particularly 
noteworthy that fot the first time, the World Bank 
has classified India as a less-indebted country. 

Issues and Priorities 

1.106 India has now gone through more than a 
decade of economic reforms, Beginning in 1991, 
the thrust of reforms was fiscal stabilisation and 
the initiation of major structural reforms aimed 
at de-regulation of the economy to induce 
accelerated investment, growth, employment, and 


hence reduction in poverty. \ good number of 
these original objectives have been realised. GDP 
growth in the 1990s, after the initial year of 
reforms in 1991-92, was higher than that obtained 
in the 1980s. The external sector has been 
brought into balance with a coinfoiiable balance 
of payments that is sustainable; fotelgn currency 
assets have risen from less than l S billion in 
1991 to over US S45 billion today; and debt 
service has been brought to very comfortable 
levels, so that India is now internationally 
regarded as a "less indebted' country. Average 
inflation has been brought down from H 1.0 per 
cent in 1990-91 to 1995 96 to 5 per cent in the 
last five years, Poveriy has fallen from 36 per 
cent in 1993-94 to 23 to 20 per cent m 1999- 
2000 according to alternative estimates; and 
literacy has risen substantially from 52 per cent 
in 1991 to 65 per cent in 2001, Despite all these 
achievements, however, there are major 
challenges with respect to the sustenance of high 
economic growth in the years to crime. 

j- 

1.107 After the initial exuberance of GDP 
growth in the initial period of the reform process 
there has been an unmistakable slow down in 
subsequent years, Growth in industrial value 
added averaged 8.5 per cent per year from 1993- 
94 to 1996-97. This has fallen to about 4.8 per 
cent per year in the last four years, 1997-98 to 
2000-01. Similarly, annual growth in value added 
in agriculture and allied sector from 1993-94 to 
1996-97 averaged 4,5 per cent whereas the 
annual growth in the last four years has averaged 
only 1.2 per cent, The agricultural slowdown has 
taken place at least partly because of irregular 
and unevenly distributed monsoons during the 
latter period. Growth in infrastructure has also 
been slow, particularly in the power seen >r. Hence 
the key problem facing the economy today is the 
reinvigoration of economic growth in the current 
decade, The momentum achieved in the 1990s 
must not be lost. Policy initiatives and deepening 
of reforms are needed in each of these areas to 
unleash competitive forces and stimulate growth, 

1.108 The slow down in economic growth has 
been exacerbated by the intractability of high 
fiscal deficits. De.spite the efforts made to curtail 
expenditure and increase revenues, it has proved 
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difficult to reduce the fiscal deficit below 5 per 
cent of GDP. The deleterious impact of such a 
high deficit on the economy has been made worse 
by similar levels of deficits being recorded by 
State Governments, resulting in total fiscal deficit 
of the central and state Governments amounting 
to around 10 per cent of GDP, a situation not 
dissimilar to that prevailing in the early 1990s. 
The persistence of such high fiscal deficits and 
the ever increasing debt service payments 
constrain the ability of Government at any level 
to undertake the necessary expenditures for 
productive investment for the provision of 
essential public services and also crowd out the 
more efficient private sector. Furthermore, the 
pressure of market borrowing by the Government 
has served to increase real interest rates in the 
economy at the cosl of all other economic actors. 
The restoration of high economic growth would 
be difficult to achieve without a significant and 
sustained reduction in the fiscal deficit. 

1.109 The Indian financial sector and capital 
market has served the economy well over the 
last few decades. While spread of banking in the 
country was helped gready by the nationalisation 
of banks in 1969, it also stifled the competitive 
forces in the sector. Similarly, safe insurance 
products have been available to the public since 
the nationalisation of insurance but the 
deepening of the sector was slowed down. These 
arrangements functioned well in the controlled 
economy of the 1970s and the 1980s. The 
financial sector reforms of the 1990s, the 
deregulation of interest rates and the tightening 
of prudential regulation of banks and financial 
institutions have done much to impart efficiency, 
transparency and competition on the banking 
industry, The introduenon of new private sector 
banks and insurance companies has injected a 
degree of competition and new dynamism into 
the financial sector. The time is now ripe for 
carrying forward further financial sector reforms 
so that the real economy can benefit from a 
modernised financial sector that exhibits high 
productivity levels, greater diversification of the 
financial sector and provides a greater variety of 
instruments that serve more efficiently the 
emerging needs of the economy and the real 
sector for investment and production. 


1.110 The key disappointment of the 1990s has 
been inadequate employment generation. 
Employment growth has slowed significantly in 
the 1990s relative to that in the previous decade. 
However, this has been accompanied by a similar 
slowdown in the growth of the labour force. This 
has resulted from the increase m the average years 
of schooling of new labour force entrants over 
the years. With the containment of expansion of 
tire Government and the public sector as a whole, 
growth in organised public sector employment 
has been expectedly low. Higher private sector 
growth has indeed resulted in higher organised 
private sector employment growth also, but this 
has not been adequate in volume to compensate 
for the slowdown in public sector employment, 
A significant structural change in the Indian 
economy is indicated by the absolute fall in 
agricultural employment that has occurred for the 
first Lime. Non-farm employment growth has, 
however, not compensated adequately for the 
lack of growth in agriculture. 

1.111 The recent slowdown in agricultural 
growth has led lo a new policy focus, which 
places greater emphasis on agricultural 
diversification through various reforms like 
removal of licensing, stock limits and movement 
restrictions. Tins would provide a fresh impetus 
for value addition in agricultural products and 
genetate additional demand for agricultural 
workers. A key issue for focus therefore, is the 
achievement of a higher growth palh, which 
would be employment-intensive, particularly in 
the rural areas. 

Policy Reforms For Growth 
Fiscal Issues 

Revenue Enhancement 

1.112 The Economic Survey has kid stress on 
the issue of fiscal stabilisation and reforms for 
many years. This continues to remain the most 
difficult of the problems facing economic 
management in the country, In recognition of this 
problem the Government introduced the Fiscal 
Responsibility and Budget Management Bill in 
Parliament in December 2000, The Bill mandates 
the Government to reduce its fiscal and revenue 
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deficits ovet the next 5 years to specified 
sustainable levels. 

1.113 The combined fiscal deficit of the 
Central and State Governments amounted to 9.6 
per cent of GDP in 2000-01, causing the 
combined public debt of general Government to 
reach 85 per cent of GDP in 2001. Considerable 
progress has been made over the past 10 years in 
the reform of the Indian tax system in all its 
aspects, but tax revenue receipts have remained 
below 10 per cent of GDP throughout the period. 

1.114 As might be expected, collections from 
custom duties have fallen significantly as a result 
of the ongoing tariff reform aimed at bringing 
customs tariffs in line with ASEAN levels. Excise 
duty receipts have also not increased with the 
extension of the MODVAT/CENVAT system 
to more and more sectors, along with the 
slowdown in industrial growth in the past five 
years. Recovery in industrial growth would inject 
some buoyancy into excise receipts. The other 
source of buoyancy in excise could be the removal 
of exemptions that still continue and the curbing 
of leakages arising from the exemptions extended 
to small-scale industries. Thus the potential for 
increase in tax/ GDP ratio from indirect taxes is 
limited. Indirect taxes in the country are 
excessively dependent on the industrial sector. 
As the growth of the industrial sector has slowed, 
so has the collection of indirect taxes. With 
structural change in the economy resulting in 
greater growth in the tertiary sector the 
importance of extending indirect taxes through 
the service tax to this sector assumes great 
importance. The state level Value Added Tax 
(VAT) is now to be introduced in, April 2003. 
The much needed policy reform to extend service 
tax to all tertiary sector activities can then be 
taken up. An inter linked full scale VAT system 
can then be thought of. With the increasing weight 
of the tertiary sector in GDP its effective taxation 
is essential to improving the tax/GDP ratio. 

1.115 Direct taxes have indeed increased over 
the decade from about 1,9 per cent of GDP in 
1990-91 to about 3.3 per cent of GDP in 2000- 
01, so that their share in gross tax revenue has 
increased from 19 per cent to 36 per cent over 
the same period. The main potential for 
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improvement in die tax/GDP ratio c ontinues to 
be in the area of direct taxes, particularly that in 
personal income tax. An examination of ihc 
available data on income distribution in the 
country suggests that despite the substantial 
reduction in income tax rates that has taken place, 
compliance among nun-salaried income tax 
payers remains low. The key tax policy and 
governance issue therefore relates to the 
enforcement of greater compliance in the 
personal income tax area. The introduction of 
the One-bj-Six scheme has done much to bring 
increasing numbers of people with taxable 
incomes into rhe tax net. Hut better systems arc 
needed to ensure improved compliance of higher 
income tax payers. The probability of improving 
the fiscal health of the country depends crucially 
on much greater acceleration in the collection of 
direct taxes, 

1.116 With the essential components of tax 
reforms in place, the potential for increased tax 
revenues lies mainly in instituting more efficient 
tax collection methods in the country. What is 
required is wholesale modernisation of the rax 
administration which relies more on improved 
systems to enforce compliance rather than the 
traditional police methods of search, seizure and 
the like, This will become feasible as greater 
emphasis is placed on extensive use of 
information technology, data warehousing, data 
mining and analysis, and use of economic 
research, With the introduction of unique tax 
identification numbers, berier coordination 
between different taxes would also help in 
enforcement, 

Expenditure Management 

1.117 The continuous attention that has been 
paid to expenditure management has kept total 
Central Government expenditure in the range of 
14 to 15.8 per cent of GDP over the past decade. 
General Government expenditures have indeed 
been restrained though further reduction is 
possible through the implementation of the 
recommendations of the Expenditure Reforms 
Commission, The main components of 
expenditure that have been increasing are interest 
payments, subsidies, and pensions (after the Fifth 
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Pay Commission implementation). The fall in 
inflation unaccompanied by a compensating fall 
in nominal interest rates has also subjected the 
government to higher real interest rates along with 
the rest of the economy. The cut of 1.5 per cent 
points in administered interest rates in the last 
budget redressed some of these imbalances. 
However, the problem of high administered real 
interest rates remains with us. Making contractual 
savings subject lo market related interest rates is 
therefore essential for containing the interest 
payments of the Government, as also for reducing 
interest rates for the economy. 

1.118 Subsidies remain a continuing problem 
in the expenditure structure of the Central 
Government. The elimination of export subsidies 
in 1991 has not been followed up by elimination 
of other existing subsidies. The continuation of 
the food subsidy will always be essential for 
alleviating the needs of poor households. It 
stands to reason, however, that with falling rates 
of poverty the magnitude of justifiable food 
subsidy should also fall proportionately on a 
continuous basis. This has not happened because 
of the existing system of food management and 
public distribution in the country. The continued 
high Minimum Support Prices (MSP) applied to 
wheat and rice and near monopoly procurement 
by FCI have led to an unsustainable situation 
where food stocks with FCI have risen to levels 
that have little probability of being used. Despite 
the extension of low prices for people below the 
poverty line the offtake of PDS (Public 
Distribution System) food grains has not 
increased. It is essential, therefore, to reform 
the existing food management system in a 
direction that ensures food security and 
availability of affordable foodgrains to the poor 
on the one hand, and more efficiency and greater 
investment of private trade on the other. Little 
purpose is served in carrying food stocks with 
Government beyond these requirements. The 
expenditure on food subsidy is effectively 
crowding out more effective expenditure on 
essential infrastructure and social needs. 
Concurrently, Government guaranteed bank 
credit for food stocks also crowds out other bank 
lending. Hence it is now time to find more 


innovative ways of providing food subsidies to 
the poor, without affecting the whole food 
economy and marketing systems. Simpler systems 
like food stamps or their variants can be 
considered. 

1.119 The fertiliser subsidy has long been an 
'area of concern and different high level 

committees have recommended possible courses 
of action. As announced in the Budget Speech 
of 2001-02, the implementation of the report of 
the Expenditure Reforms Commission on reform 
of the retention price system in fertiliser along 
with fertiliser price revisions will help in gradually 
bringing down fertilisei subsidy over the next five 
years. The existing retention price system in 
fertiliser provides no incentives for improvement 
in productivity of investment or for energy 
efficiency in fertiliser plants. A substantial 
portion of the fertiliser subsidy actually goes to 
inefficient high cost production rather than 
farmers. Accelerated implementation of fertiliser 
price reform is essential to reduce fertiliser 
subsidy to sustainable levels and also make the 
subsidy better targeted and more transparent, 

1.120 The other key reason for the 
stubbornness of the fiscal deficit is the indirect 
effect on the exchequer of the levy of inadequate 
user charges for most public services in both the 
central and state levels. Uneconomic and low 
user charges in sectors such as power, road 
transport, irrigation and the like at the state level 
impair stale budgets. They impact on the central 
budget as well, through non-payment or 
inadequate payment to Central Government 
utilities. Similarly, unbalanced tariffs in central 
services such as the railways lead to Financial 
losses which then have to be compensated for 
by the central budget. With the deteriorating 
financial condition of the railways they have not 
been able to make adequate dividend payments 
to the Central Government in the last two years. 
Effectively, higher budgetary allocations have to 
be made than would otherwise be the case. Most 
such subsidies are poorly directed and do not 
necessarily benefit the poor. The levy of 
appropriate user charges on most services is 
essential for restoring fiscal health. As economic 
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user charges are levied on such services, 
operational efficiency also has to be ensured 
through appropriate management reform so that 
prices are kept at affordable levels. 

1.121 The high fiscal deficit is often felt to be 
of only academic interest. It is also argued that 
high revenue deficits ate the cause for concern, 
and not fiscal deficits. This would be true if the 
non-revenue fiscal deficit would result in 
investment, which provides adequate returns 
commensurate with the cost of borrowing, This 
has so far not been the case, with the result that 
today’s fiscal deficit results in tomorrow’s revenue 
deficit. Equal attention therefore has to be paid 
to containing both the revenue and fiscal deficits. 
Public borrowing for public investment is indeed 
justified, and should be undertaken. What is 
necessary is to ensure that investment is done 
effectively so that adequate returns are received 
by the Government. This can be done if 
appropriate user charges are levied on 
public services. 

1.122 In summary, the problem of fiscal deficit 
has to be addressed both on the revenue side and 
the expenditure side. There has been a popular 
tendency to focus excessively on expenditure 
reduction, but this has proved difficult with the 
rigidity in the structure of Government 
expenditure. Revenue enhancement now lies 
more in enforcing compliance in direct taxes and 
in extending the service tax. 

Agriculture 

1.123 The current state of agriculture in the 
economy provides a contrasting picture of low 
growth amid plenty. Despite the slowdown in 
the growth of foodgrain production and in 
productivity, foodgrain stocks at 60 million tonnes 
are now at unprecedented and unsustainable 
levels. Capital formation in agriculture has been 
slowing throughout the 1980s and 1990s with 
public investment showing a particular 
downtrend. Public expenditure in agriculture has 
exhibited some substitution from investment to 
consumption expenditure in the form of 
increasing subsidies and in various transfer 


payments made through a variety of poverty 
alleviation schemes. 

1.124 The response to the food crisis of the 
late 1960s was to promote the green revolution 
in rice and wheat through the provision of a 
package providing research and extension 
sefvices, inputs like improved seeds, fertiliser, 
and irrigation and assuied offtake through MSP 
based public procurement. This has been 
implemented successfully over the past 3(1 years, 
However, with mounting foodstocks this strategy 
for agricultural growth has now played itself out, 
The attainment of a high GDP growth rate in 
excess of 7 per cent will be difficult unless there 
is an accompanying acceleration in agricultural 
growth, It has become increasingly evident that 
this calls for a paradigm shift in policy of the last 
30 years which had mainly concentrated on 
improving the production ot ioodgraius Lu 
provide for essential food security to 
the economy. 

1.125 The National Sample Surveys show that, 
as might be expected, with continuing income 
growth in bodi urban and rural areas over the 
last two decades, the proportion of household 
expenditure on items other than food has been 
increasing. Conversely, household expenditure on 
food has fallen as a proportion of their total 
expenditure from 60 per cent ill 1977 -78 to 48.1 
per cent in 1999-2000 in urban areas, and from 
64.3 per cent to 59,4 per cent in rural areas. With 
rising incomes, peoples’ diets are becoming more 
diversified, The share of cereals in their diet has 
been falling, being substituted by other foods as 
their food preferences have been changing, 
Expenditure on cereals in total household food 
expenditure has fallen from 40,8 per cent in 
1977-78 to 31,8 per cent in 1999-2000 in urban 
areas, and from 58 per cent to 44.1 per cent in 
rural areas. Correspondingly, substantial increases 
have taken place in the proportion of food 
expenditure on other foods such as fruits, 
vegetables, meat, eggs, fish and milk. Hence, 
although it is essential to ensure food security 
through adequate production of foodgrains in the 
country, the thrust of agricultural policy now 
must shift to accelerating the growth of non- 
cereal food products in recognition of the 
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changing diet composition and, to other non-food 
agricultural products. The growth experienced in 
the production and consumption of milk, poultry, 
fish and meat suggests that there is great potential 
for further growth in these products. Similarly, 
increasing incomes and urbanisation are also 
providing the demand stimulus for greater 
production and consumption of fruits and 
vegetables As urbanisation proceeds there will 
be an accelerating need for basic processed foods 
as well. 

1.126 Policies for stimulating production in 
non-cereals and non-food crops are inherently 
more complex than the policies required for 
accelerating foodgrains production. This set of 
products is far more heterogeneous than 
foodgrains and policies therefore have to be much 
mote responsive to the different requirements of 
different products and different regions. The 
procurement, preservation, transportation and 
marketing of these products are also much more 
complex than that of foodgrains. Policy measures 
to tackle each of these problems would have to 
be much more decentralised. 

1.127 The agriculture sec Lor has continued to 
be constrained by a number of controls and 
regulations that impose limits on storage and 
restrict free movement of agricultural products. 
Most of these control orders have been issued 
by States under the provisions of the Essential 
Commodities Act (ECA), As announced in the 
Finance Minister’s Budget speech of 2001-2002, 
the provisions of the lif'A have been reviewed 
and the provisions allowing the States to issue 
such orders have been withdrawn. 
Implementation of this and removal of other 
state control orders should help greatly in freeing 
up the storage and movement of agricultural 
products in the country. There are other 
legislations like Agriculture Produce Marketing 
Act that prohibit Farmers from selling directly to 
buyers for food processing and which make 
contract farming difficult. There are other 
regulations such as the Milk and Milk Products 
Order (MMPO), which constrains the growth of 
milk processing by restricting the entry of large 
processors. The net effect of many of these 


regulations is to increase the distance between 
the farmers and the market and inhibit 
development of food processing on a large scale 
in the country. Consequently, the price realization 
by the farmers is a small fraction of the final retail 
price of agricultural products. The removal of 
such regulations would do much to promote 
higher giowth in the production of marketable 
agricultural commodities, and in food processing. 
These are the activities that will induce much 
needed acceleration in employment growth in 
rural areas - both farm and non-farm - and in 
small and medium towns. 

1.128 Bringing the farmer closer to the market 
requires much better rural infrastructure. 
Accordingly, the Government has launched a 
focussed programme of investment in rural 
infrastructure concentrating particularly on 
improving the connectivity of all villages in the 
country through the provision of all weather 
roads, telecommunications and rural 
electrification. 

1.129 The shift of farm production from 
cereals to other agricultural products is also being 
constrained hv the availability of relatively high 
Minimum Support Prices for wheat and rice, A 
new focus on food management necessitates a 
review of the current MSP system, so that there 
are adequate signals to the farmers to shift to 
other activities that provide greater scope for 
improvement in income realisation through 
value addition. 

Industry 

1.130 The industrial sector has been the focus 
of much of the economic reforms carried out 
over the last decade. The slowdown in industrial 
production over the past five years is therefore 
of particular concern. The reforms of the 1990s, 
which had removed entry barriers to investments, 
opened trade, provided free access to foreign 
technology, opened up foreign direct investment, 
and removed barriers inhibiting access to capital 
markets were expected to result in sustained high 
growth in industrial production. It was expected 
that, in keeping with the country’s comparative 
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advantage, the structure of investment in 
industry would shift from more capital intensive 
industries to more labour intensive ones. It was 
also expected that such a shift would provide for 
greater profitability and earnings growth, more 
export-oriented production and greater 
employment opportunities in industry. However, 
progress in this direction has been limited after 
the initial growth episode, 

1.131 With such far reaching economic reform 
and the changing international environment, 
Indian industry must be enabled to compete 
through the provision of an economic regulator)' 
structure, which allows for restructuring on a 
continuous basis. This requires efficient 
bankruptcy procedures, development of a 
market for distressed assets, provisions for easy 
transfer of assets from one owner to another, and 
a flexible labour market, The Government has 
recognised the need for such flexibility. The Bill 
to establish National Company Law Tribunals to 
address issues of sickness and bankruptcy has 
been introduced in Parliament, along with that 
for the abolition of the Sick Industrial Companies 
Act (SICA) and the dissolution of the Board for 
Industrial and Financial Restructuring (BIFR). As 
these Bills get enacted the process of industrial 
restructuring should become easier and faster, 
Similarly, Government has initiated the process 
for amending labour laws to provide for greater 
flexibility in employing labour, and for out 
sourcing of services so that labour use becomes 
more flexible and efficient. Progress in the 
implementatton of these initiatives is essential 
to enable Indian industry to restructure itself to 
cope with the more competitive domestic and 
international environment, and to induce 
employment-generating industrialisation, 

1.132 The key rigidity inhibiting Indian industry 
from investing in labour using aenvities that are 
export oriented is the continuation of small-scale 
industry reservations. With the removal of 
quantitative restrictions on almost all imports, 
this rigidity has become even more anomalous, 
Whereas large foreign enterprises can produce all 
these products and now also export them to India, 
large Indian enterprises are not permitted to 
manufacture these products. A beginning has 


been made with the tie -reservation of a number 
of items connected with garments, toys, shoes 
and leather goods. It is essential now that this 
process be accelerated mi that Indian industry can 
invest freely in these activities and compete with 
the rest of the world, Greater im estment in these 
areas will be u key ingredient of employment 
oriented policies that are essential for generating 
greater industrial employment in the country. 
Available data suggest that organised sector 
industrial employment in India is less than a fifth 
of that in China. The rigidities in labour 
legislation and small-scale industry reservations 
have contributed to this huge imbalance. 

1.133 High interest rates have persisted in the 
Indian economy throughout the last five years. 
Studies suggest that the share of interest in costs 
of Indian industry is perhaps among the highest 
in comparable developing countries. A particular 1 
problem faced by some industries is that heavy 
investments were made during the exuberant 
1994 to 1997 period, when nominal interest rates 
were particularly high. With the reduction in both 
inflation and nominal interest rates these legacy 
interest rates have now resulted in significant debt 
ovethang for these industries. Proactive 
restructuring policy would also need to address 
this issue of corporate debt restructuring. This, 
however, must he done carefully so that moral 
hazard issues do not arise. The write down in 
value of impaired assets would enable the take 
over of such industries by others who can then 
run diem profitably. This reiterates the need for 
a liquid market for impaired assets. This requires 
various legislative actions to do with foreclosure 
and securitisation, which have already been 
announced. 

1.134 In the presence of increased competition 
and some uncertainty in the international 
environment there is an even greater need to 
provide for stable and predictable tax policies. 
Considerable progress has been made in this area 
over the last few years with the tremendous 
simplification and rationalisation that has been 
carried out in all areas of taxation: corporate tax, 
excise and customs, In the area of customs, the 
Government has announced the reduction of 
maximum custom duties from the current level 
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of 35 per cent to 20 per cent in three years. This 
should provide adequate advance information for 
industry to act accordingly. 

1.135 All of these measures should help in 
reviving industrial investment and growth in 
the country, which is essential for the 
acceleration of overall GDP growth and for 
employment generation. 

Infrastructure 

1.136 Infrastructure being among the most 
cited impediments to the achievement of higher 
growth, it lias received the highest policy 
attention on a continuous basis since the early 
1990s. Considerable success has been achieved 
over these years in some sectors. 

1.137 After the imposition of the fuel cess of 
Re. 1 per litre on diesel and petrol, the financing 
of the National Highways Development 
Programme (NHDP) became feasible. Proceeds 
from the cess are also being used to provide 
financing for state and rural roads. 
Implementation of the National Highways 
Development Programme for the golden 
quadrilateral is well underway and is expected to 
be implemented within the stipulated time period. 
The Golden Quadrilateral is expected to be 
largely completed by the end of 2003 and the 
North SouthEast West Highway by 2007. The 
rural roads programme has also taken off. The 
fuel cess, seen as a very effective user charge for 
the financing of roads, illustrates how it is quite 
possible to invest in infrastructure, as long as there 
is the levy of adequate user charge^ and financing 
is therefore assured. As progress in the 
implementation of the NHDP proceeds, the fuel 
cess can be leveraged further by the consistent 
application of affordable toll on all four-lane 
highways. The limited experiments with 
innovations such as annuity based projects can 
be extended effectively, particularly if they are 
leveraged further with levy of tolls. This would 
help in providing for adequate finance for the 
completion of the NHDP and for maintenance 
and operation of the highways once they are 
in operation. 


1.138 The second sector in which relative 
success has been achieved is the 
telecommunications sector. Growth in 
telecommunications has been impressive right 
through the past decade with both the public and 
private sectors growing rapidly. Significant 
progress has been made through the 
Telecommunications Regulatory Authority of 
India (TRAI) in clearing up a number of 
regulatory hurdles in the opening up of all 
segments of the telecommunication sectors to 
competition. The success of this programme is 
particularly indicated by falling prices in long 
distance and mobile services with the 
introduction of competition. Once again, the 
success achieved in Lhe telecommunications 
sector also reflects the levy of adequate user 
charges for the financing of investments and for 
operation and maintenance. On the regulatory 
side, greater attention needs to be given to all 
the issues that will arise as a result of increasing 
convergence between different kinds of services. 
The Government has already introduced the 
Convergence Bill in Parliament in order to 
provide for an appropriate regulatory 
environment. 

1.139 The port sector has also achieved some 
degree of success with new private investments 
coming in new container terminals and in new 
private minor ports. Corporatisation of port trusts 
has also begun. The tariff regulatory mechanism 
has also performed relatively well under the Tariff 
Authority for Major Ports (TAMP). Although 
there is still some progress to be made in the 
regulatory structure for ports for the facilitation 
of greater private sector investment, here also 
the availability of adequate user charges has 
enabled appropriate new investments, which 
are remunerative. 

1.140 The other infrastructure sectors such as 
railways, power, urban infrastructure and civil 
aviation need to see much greater reform before 
investments can be made for inducing further 
growth. In each case the regulatory mechanism 
is still inadequate, as is the provision of user 
charges. A great amount of effort has been made 
to reform the power sector and progress has been 
made in a number of states in the restructuring 
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of State Electricity Boards and the formation of 
State Electricity Regulatory Commissions 
(SERCs). The key issue inhibiting investments 
in this sector is the presence of large transmission 
and distribution losses, a high proportion of 
which is essentially theft, and the levy of 
inadequate user charges on different consumer 
segments. The net result of these inadequacies 
is an average loss of almost one rupee for every 
uni t of electricity generated in the country. It is 
naturally difficult for any commercial investment 
to be made, unless the revenue generated is at 
least equal to the cost of supply. Reform in this 
sector must therefore concentrate exclusively on 
the curbing of theft, and the restructuring of user 
charges, so that investment in this sector can 
again become viable in both the public and 
private sectors. These measures must now be 
taken with some degree of urgency if adequate 
power investment is to take place in the next 5 
years, in both the public and private sectors. The 
Central Government will have to induce state 
level reforms with a combination of incentives 
and penalties. 

1.141 Similarly, problems exist in the Railways 
which have suffered from non-remunerative 
investments over the past decade. With the 
implementation of the NHDP over the next 5 to 
10 years the railways will face much greater 
competition from road transport. In view of the 
higher fuel efficiency of railway transport and 
other positive externalities, it is of the utmost 
importance that a bold reform programme is 
launched with urgency so that appropriate 
investments are made for achieving higher growth 
through technological upgradation, 
modernisation, efficiency and commercial 
orientadon in the railways in the years to come. 
This will be helped gready if the Indian Railways 
goes through a fat reaching reform in orientation, 
making it more commercially oriented and 
customer focussed, 

1.142 The benefit of introducing competition 
in domestic civil aviation has already been seen, 
through the upgradation of standards that came 
with the entry of new private airlines. However, 
progress in the improvement of airports has been 
grossly inadequate. The upgradation of India’s 


international airports is essential to .uiraci greater 
tourism interest m India, the growth in which has 
slowed down significantly. The current sti ucture 
of air traffic and forecasts indicates that unless 
the major international airports in Delhi and 
Mumbai are significantly upgraded, capacity 
constraints will inhibit the growlh of air traffic 
in the near future and hence ol ti turism. As ihese 
airports are privatised, the regulatory system will 
also need restructuring for overseeing monopoly 
airports and ensuring continued upgradation in 
air services. 

Urban Development 

1.143 The 2001 census shows that the level 
of urbanisation in India has increased from 25.7 
per cent in 1990-91 to 27.h per cent in 2001, 
Some states such as Tamil Ntulu and Maharashtra 
are now more than 40 per cent uthau. There are 
now 35 cities with a population ol above 1 
million, as compared with 23 in 1991, As the 
proportion of the urban population continue to 
grow, investments in urban infrastructure for the 
provision of services such as roads, water supply 
and sewerage, urban transportation and the like 
will need to be much higher than they then have 
been in the past. Receni studies also suggest 
that large productivity gains can be obtained, if 
regulatory impediments to land assembly, 
development and construction in urban areas are 
removed. Among these, the Urban Land (idling 
Act has already been repealed by the CIonir.il 
Government, but most State Governments are 
still to follow. Similarly most states have Rent 
Control Acts, which inhibit flic construction and 
maintenance of rental housing, furthermore the 
municipal tax system and levy of user charges 
continues to be grossly inadequate to finance 
sustained infrastructure investments in a viable 
fashion. New initiatives are essential at the city 
state and central levels to introduce reforms in 
this area. The strengthening of municipal 
authorities in all their aspects is now an 
urgent need. 

1.144 Much therefore remains to he done in 
the area of infrastructure. That successes have 
been achieved in some sectors suggests that the 
problems that exist ate amenable to solution. The 
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provision of efficient and affordable 
infrastructure is essential for inducing investment 
in competitive activities in all other sectors. 

Financial Sector and Capital Market 

1.145 Until late 1980s, the Indian financial 
system was dominated by the banking sector, with 
the then unsophisdeated securities market playing 
a very small role. Ever since the bank 
nationalisation of 1969, the banking sector had 
been dominated by the public sector along with 
a high degree of financial repression characterized 
by administered interest rates and allocated 
credit. Regulatory standards had also not been 
developed adequately. 

1.146 Each of these features has been the focus 
of substantial policy change over the last decade. 
The financial system has experienced tremendous 
growth in the sophistication and size of non-bank 
intermediation. Although the stock markets have 
undergone a number of shocks and irregularities 
over the past decade, they have over time 
developed sophisticated institutional 
mechanisms, harnessing modern computer 
technology and improving the incentives of the 
administrators of market infrastructure. The 
mutual fund and insurance industries have also 
been opened to new private sector entry: the 
private sector market share in the mutual fund 
industry is now 50 per cent. 

1.147 Financial repression has eased 
substantially with the deregulation of interest 
rates and substantial removal of credit allocation 
except for the priority sector quota. The 
regulatory framework of banking has developed 
through improved regulations regarding asset 
classification, provisioning, income recognition 
and a quest for lower leverage. New competition 
in banking has been introduced through the 
limited entry of 8 new private banks, 

1.148 As a result of the policy changes made 
during the 1990s, the private sector has made 
significant progress in finance, It has a dominant 
position in securities intermediation, a 50 per cent 
market share of mutual funds, just under 20 per 
cent market share in banking, and a new presence 
in the insurance market. However, the public 


sector continues to dominate the financial system 
through public sector banks and financial 
institutions. 

1.149 With the considerable progress made 
over the last decade, the time is now ripe for 
further development of the Indian financial 
sector. The reduction of Government holding in 
public sector banks up to 33 per cent will become 
possible once the amendment to the Bank 
Nationalisation Act is passed in the Parliament. 
The dominance of public sector finance firms 
has important consequences for the allocative 
efficiency of the financial system and for 
corporate governance in the country. With the 
domination of public sector finance firms, a 
controlling interest in many listed companies is 
effectively held indirectly by the Government 
through Government owned or sponsored 
institutions. This inhibits the market for corporate 
control and the development of widely held, 
board managed, professionally run companies. 
The disinvestment and privatisation programme 
has also been inhibited by the lack of institutional 
investors in the private sector. The introduction 
of private sector insurance companies and 
pension funds will help in removing some of these 
difficulties in the capital market. The 
international trend in the past decade or two has 
been the convergence of different segments of 
the financial and capital markets'to result in the 
emergence of financial conglomerates. The 
Indian regulatory system also needs to evolve to 
enable the development of such conglomerates, 
which will be necessary for Indian institutions to 
be able to compete efficiently with the much 
larger international financial sector companies. 

1.150 Difficulties in the enforcement of 
creditors rights has also been handicapping the 
industrial restructuring process. Industrial 
restructuring is a natural consequence of the 
changing economic policy environment of the 
kind experienced In India since 1991. The health 
of the financial institutions and banks who are 
creditors of impaired assets have difficulties in 
recovering their dues. Hence, the enforcement 
of foreclosure and other procedures for up 
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holding the rights of creditors need to be put in 
place. Such a policy regime would make it easier 
for banks and financial institutions to extend 
credit for higher investment in order to generate 
growth in all sectors of the economy. 

1.151 The securities markets have experienced 
a steady stream of episodes of market 
irregularities in the decade of the 1990s. Even 
though the market design on the stock markets 
has made major progress, there are continuing 
concerns about the speed and effectiveness with 
which fraudulent activities are detected and 
punished. This should be the major focus of the 
development of the stock markets. In contrast, 
on the fixed income market, the market design 
continues to exhibit important weaknesses. The 
stock market can be an important role model, 
and a source of vibrant institutions, using which 
the market design of the debt market can be 
improved. The transformation of the US-64 
Scheme of the UTI into a NAV-based Scheme 
has been a welcome and long overdue step, This 
step needs to be carried forward for undertaking 
other needed reforms in UTI. 

1.152 The equity derivatives market is an 
important new milestone - in offering a new set 
of vehicles for risk management and for 
speculation to all economic agents in the country. 
The rapid takeoff of liquidity on the equity 
derivatives market, by world standards, is a 
reminder of the vitality and sophistication of the 
financial sector. The successful market design can 
now be extended to other areas of the economy, 
ranging from interest rates and currencies to 
commodities and bullion. 


Summing Up 

1.153 The Indian economy responded "to the 
economic reforms of the 1990s with a higher 
growth performance than in previous decades. 
The economy has, therefore, shown that it is 
capable of achieving high growth rates in 
response to the implementation of appropriate 
economic reform policies. Consequently, higher 
growth rates in the rest of the decade can indeed 
be achieved through further deepening of the 
economic reform process. Second generation 
reforms have been initiated already and, as their 
implementation proceeds, acceleration in 
economic growth can he expected in the coming 
years. However, the crucial issue of fiscal 
imbalance at both the Central and State levels 
needs to be addressed with some urgency in order 
to improve the overall health of the economy. 

1.154 Economic reforms are a continuous 
process which need to he adjusted as the 
economic environment changes,both 
domestically and internationally. The year 2001 
has been a difficult year for almost all economies 
of the world. World economic growth slowed 
down as did trade growth. The current signals 
are that recovery is expected in 2002. This should 
help in the expansion of international trade and 
in the rejuvenating of Indian export growth. As 
the world economy picks up, the deflationary 
trend experienced in the prices of commodities 
and manufactured products would also begin to 
be reversed enabling improved profiiability in the 
Indian manufacturing sector as well. The 
continued implementation of reforms along with 
this upturn in the economic environment is likely 
to help in regeneration of economic activity in 
the months and years to come. 
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Growth in India’s real Gross Domestic 
Product (GDP) for 2000-01 which was estimated 
at 6 per cent by the Central Statistical 
Organisation at the time of formulation of the 
Budget 2001-02 turned out to be much lower at 
4.0 per cent as per the quick estimates. During 
the course of 2000-01, the growth in 
manufacturing sector outpul as measured in 
terms of the Index of Industrial Production fell 
from 6.5 per cent in the first quarter (Apnl-June) 
to 3.6 per cent in the fourth quarter (January- 
March). On the other hand, imports in dollar 
terms after posting a robust growth in the first 
quarter showed decline in the last quarter of 
2000-01. These developments in the real sector 
severely constrained revenue performance. This 
slower growth led to revenue shortfalls. As a 
consequence actual tax receipts (net to Centre) 
for 2000-01 at Rs.1,35,193 crore were lower by 
Rs.9,210 crore as compared with the revised 
estimate of Rs. 1,44,403 crore. Also, actual non¬ 
tax receipts at Rs.55,795 crore for 2000-01 were 
lower by Rs.5,968 crore over the revised 
estimates. However, the impact of lower revenue 
realisation was to a considerable extent cushioned 
by savings on the expenditure front. 
Consequendy, actual gross fiscal deficit for 2000- 
01 at Rs,1,14,369 crore exceeded the revised 
estimate by only Rs.2,397 crore. Thus gross fiscal 
deficit as a proportion of GDP at current market 
prices for 2000-01 placed at 5.1 per cent in the 
revised estimates is now 5.5 per cent on tire basis 
of provisional 1 unaudited figures. Similarly, 
revenue deficit as a proportion of GDP estimated 
at 3.6 per cent in the revised estimates is now 
3.9 per cent of GDP for 2000-01. For 2001-02, 


the gross fiscal deficit and the revenue deficit of 
the Centre was budgeted at 4,7 per cent and 3.2 
per cent of GDP respectively. 

2.2 Inadequate fiscal adjustment continues to 
be the most intractable problem confronting the 
Indian economy. The fiscal imbalance of the 
Central Government has been further 
exacerbated by growing interest payments, 
increasing levels of subsidies to unaffordable- 
levels (which do not necessarily reach the 
deserving beneficiaries) and a surge in pension 
payments in recent years. These factors have 
contributed to rising revenue deficit and erosion 
in public sector savings thereby severely 
constraining Government’s ability to undertake 
investment in infrastructure and social sectors. 

2.3 In order to ease constraints on growth and 
achieve full growth potential, the Budget 
adopted a six-fold strategy encompassing 
speeding up of agricultural sector reforms and 
better management of the food economy; 
intensification of infrastructure investment, and 
continued reforms in the financial sector and 
capital markets, and deepening of structural 
reforms through removal of remaining controls 
constraining economic activity; human 
development through better educational 
opportunities and programmes of social security; 
fiscal consolidation through stringent control of 
non-productive Government expenditure, 
rationalisation of subsidies and improvement in 
the quality of Government expenditure; 
acceleration of the privatisation process and 
restructuring of public enterprises; and revenue 
enhancement through widening of the tax base 


Provisional actual (unaudited) recent estimates of fiscal aggregates uf Union Government Accounts have been used in place of revised 
estimates for 2000-01 -wherever possible, in this ehaptdr, 





and administration of a fair and equitable tax 
regime. 

2.4 Debt service burden caused by rising 
Government debt has been compounded by the 
prevalence of high real interest rates. High real 
interest rates not only entail an unsustainable 
burden on both Central and State Governments 
but also result in high cost of capital which 
constricts economic growth Although most 
interest fates in the economy are market 
determined, nevertheless, their movement 
downward is constrained by the rigidities inherent 
in the administered interest rates governing the 
contractual savings. Administered interest rates 
were therefore reduced by 1.5 percentage points 
as of March 1, 2001. The benefit of reduction in 
interest rates on small savings deposits has been 
fully passed on to the States. Concomitandy, the 
rate of interest on amounts transferred to States/ 
UTs “against net small savings collections” was 
reduced from 12.5 per cent to 11 per cent from 
April 1, 2001. Besides, interest rate on loan 
component of Central assistance to State Plans 
was reduced by 50 basis points. 

2.5 Rapid development of the economy 
depends on adequate investment in 
infrastructure. To this end, outlays for key 
infrastructure sectors were enhanced. The plan 
outlay for central sector power utilities was raised 
from Rs.9,194 crore in 2000-01 (RE) to Rs.10,030 
crore for 2001-02(BE). Besides, plan allocation 
to the Accelerated Power Development 
Programme was stepped up to Rs.1,500 crore for 
2001-02 from Rs.1,000 crore during 2000-01. For 
the petroleum and natural gas sector, central plan 
outlay was increased by 34 per cent from 
Rs. 12,790 crore in 2000-01 (RE) to Rs.17,147 
crore in 2001-02(BE). Tljis reflects a strong 
commitment to accelerate public sector 
investment in the energy sector, In order to 
accelerate the road development programme, the 
central plan outlay for this sector was enhanced 
by about 66 per cent from Rs. 5,248 crore in 2000- 
01 (RE) to Rs.8,727 crote in 2001-02 (BE). 

2:6 The principles that guided the fra ming of 
tax proposals in the Budget 2001-02 were the 
need for growth in revenue, simplification and 
rationalization of the tax regime, and for effective 


tax compliance. On the direct tax front, the 
emphasis was to retain stability in tax rates, widen 
the tax base, rationalize and simplify the lax 
structure. All surcharges were abolished except 
surcharge at the rate of 2 per cent for the National 
Calamity Fund to he levied on sill non-corporate 
and corporate assessees barring foreign 
companies. Tax incentives in the form of lax 
holidays for development of infrastructure were 
rationalized and enlarged. For the core sectors 
of infrastructure namely, roads, highways, rail 
system, water treatment and supply, irrigation, 
sanitation and solid waste management system, 
a ten year tax holiday was provided which could 
be availed of during the initial twenty years. 
Airports, ports, inland ports and waterways, 
industrial parks and generation and disiiibutioti 
of power were also provided a tax holiday of ten 
years which could be availed during the initial 
fifteen years. Concessions available for 
infrastructure by way of a icn year tax holiday 
were extended to the developers of Special 
Economic Zones. Tax holiday for five years and 
30 per cent deduction of profits lor the next five 
years were provided to enterprises engaged in the 
integrated business of handling, inmspmtation 
and storage of foodgrains. Besides any income 
by way of interest, dividends and long term 
capital gains from investments in infrastructure 
was made fully tax exempl and exemption was 
extended to cover guarantee commission and 
credit enhancement fees earned from this sector. 
To provide stimulus to the growth of the capital 
market, the tax payable on the distribution of 
dividends of domestic companies anil income in 
respect of units of Mutual Funds and UTI was 
reduced from 20 per cent to 10 per cent. Further 
measures to widen the tax base and enlarge the 
scope of deduction at source were taken. Income 
tax at source was made deductible at the rate of 
10 per cent on income by way of commission or 
brokerage exceeding Rs.2,500 barring transaction 
relating to shares and securities. Income tax at 
the rate of 30 per cent is to be deducted at source 
from the winning from games. The one-by-six 
scheme for identifying potential tax payers was 
extended to all urban areas in the country as 
defined by the 1991 census. 
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2.7 In the area of indirect taxes, the process 
of rate reduction, rationalization and 
simplification of procedures was further earned 
forward. The peak level of customs duty was 
brought down to 35 per cent with the abolition 
of 10 per cent surcharge. The Budget also 
signalled government’s resolve to move 
progressively within three years to reduce the 
number of rates to the minimum with a peak rale 
of 20 per cent. To encourage growth of 
information technology and telecom sector, duty 
on these items were reduced to 15 per cent. Basic 
customs duty was raised to 70 per cent on tea, 
coffee, copra and coconut cLc. Similarly the 
customs duty' was raised to 75 pet cent on crude 
edible oil and to 85 per cent on tefined oils. With 
the abolition of quantitative restrictions, the 
customs duty on import of used cars, multi-utility 
vehicles and two wheelers was raised to 105 per 
cent. To curtail smuggling of gold, customs duty' 
was scaled down from 11s.400 per ten grammes 
to Rs.25U per ten grammes. The excise duty 
structure was rationalised to a single rale of 10 
per cent CKNVAT (Central Value Added Tax) in 
2000-01. But (additional) special excise duty rates 
of 8 pet cent, 10 per cent and 24 per cent had 
remained on specified items. Bor further 
rationalisation these rates were reduced to a 
single rate of 16 per cent. However, an additional 
levy called National Calamity Contingent Duty 
was imposed on cigarettes, pan masala, biris etc. 
to garner funds for National Calamity 
Contingency Fund. Food preparations based on 
fruits and vegetables were completely exempted 
from excise duty in order to promote the food 
processing industry and diversification of 
agriculture. Compressed natural gas which was 
exempt from excise was brought under the 
purview of excise duty at the rate of 8 per cent. 
Excise duty on petrol was raised from 16 per cent 
to 32 percent, and on high speed diesel oil from 
12 per cent to 16 per cent in the Budget. Further, 
excise duty on petrol and diesel were increased 
to 90 per cent and 20 per cent respectively w.e.f. 
the midnight of the ll* 1 ' /12 th January, 2002. The 
new rates of excise duty will remain in force only 
upto March 31,2002. The coverage of service 
tax at the rate of 5 per cent on the value of taxable 
service was expanded to include Fifteen new 
services. 


Fiscal and Budgetary Development 
in 2001-02 

2.8 The fiscal deficit as a proportion of GDP 
was budgeted at 4.7 per cent in 2001-2002 (BH) 
compared with 5.5 per cent in 2000-01 on the 
basts of provisional unaudited figures. The 
revenue deficit, a measure which reflects the 
excess of current expenditure over the current 
receipts, was 3.2 percent of GDP in 2(H)1-02(BK) 
compared with 3.9 per cent in 2000-01. The 
primary deficit, i.e,, the fiscal deficit net of 
interest payments, which is an indicator of the 
current fiscal stance of the Government, was 
budgeted at 0.2 percent of GDP in 2001-02 
compared with 0,8 per cent in the previous year. 
The profile of Union Government finances during 
the years 1998-99 to 2000-01 reveals revenue 
deficit as a proportion of GDP in excess of 3.5 
per cent, after remaining subdued at around 2.5 
per cent during 1995-96 and 1996-97 (Table 2.1). 
The revenue deficit has remained at fairly high 
level in the recent past owing to divergent trends 
in revenue expenditure and taxes (ncL to Centre) 
in relation to the GDP. Revenue expenditure as 
a proportion of GDP surged from a low of 11.6 
per cent in 1996-97 to 13.1 per ceni in 2000-01. 
In contrast, tax revenue (net to Centre) as a 
proportion of GDP which fell from 6.8 per cent 
in 1996-97 to a mere 6 per cent in 1998-99, 
recovered to 6.5 per cent in 2000-01 and is 7.1 
per cent in 2001-02(BK) (Table 2.2). 
Improvement in the tax to GDP ratio has been 
constrained by a shift in the composition of GDP 
in favour of services sector which has yielded 
very little by way of service tax collections in 
relation to their size. The other has been a 
declining role of customs as a source of revenue 
as a result of conscious policy to foster efficiency 
and integration into the world economy by 
lowering customs tariffs. On the other hand, 
compression in the revenue expenditure has been 
made difficult by the contractual nature of 
sizeable chunk of revenue expenditure and 
rigidities in the expenditure pattern. 

2.9 Revenue receipts (tax and non-tax), net to 
Centre, are budgeted to grow by 21.3 per cent 
from Rs.l,90,988 crore in 2000-01 to Rs.2,31,745 
crore in 2001-2002 (BE). The tax receipts (net 
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TABLE 2.1 


Trends in Parameters of Deficit of 

Central Government 


Year Revenue Primary 

Fiscal 

Deficit Deficit 

Deficit 



(As per cent 

of GDP) 

1990-91 

3.3 

2.8 


6.6 

1991-92 

2.5 

0,7 


4.7 

1992-93 

2 5 

0.6 


4.8 

1993-94 

3 8 

2 2 


6.4 

1994-95 

3.1 

0.4 


4.7 

1995-96 

2.5 

0.0 


4.2 

1996-97 

2,4 

-0 2 


41 

1997-98 

3.1 

0.5 


48 

1998-99 

3.B 

07 


5 1 

1999-2000 

3.5 

07 


5.4 

2000-2001* 

3.9 

0.8 


5.5 

2001-20D2(BE)# 

3.4 

0.2 


5.1 

* Provisional and unaudited as reported by Controller General 
of Accounts, Department of Expenditure, Ministry of Finance 

# The ratios to GDP at current market prices for 2001-2002 (HE) 
ate based on. CSO's Advance Estimates released in January, 
2002 

Note: 1 Ratios to 

GDP 

at current 

market 

ptices 


(Base: 1993-94) 


2. The fiscal defiat excludes the transfer of States' share 
tn the small sayings collections 


to Centre) component is budgeted to grow by 
20.6 per cent during 2001-2002. The fiscal deficit 
is the outcome of growth in aggregate 
expenditure and revenue trends. Aggregate 
expenditure which grew by 7.2 percent in 2000- 
01 is budgeted to increase by 17.4 percent m 
2001-2002. This sharp increase in the growth of 
aggregate expenditure in 2001-02 is due to 
growth in both revenue expenditure and capital 
expenditure. The capital component of total 
expenditure is budgeted to show a substantial 
increase of about 38 pet cent in 2001-02 (which 
includes Rs. 5,000 crote additional Plan 
expenditure linked to disinvestment receipts) 
after a dip of 4,2 per cent in 2000-01. Revenue 
expenditure is estimated to grow by about 14 per 
cent in 2001-02 on top of 9,5 per cent increase 
in 2000-01. (Table 2.2). 

2,10 Total capital receipts are budgeted to grow 
by 11.6 per cent to Rs.l,43,478 crote in 2001- 
2002 from Rs.l,28,622 ctore in 2000-01. Gross 
borrowings and other liabilities at Rs.1,16,314 
crore in 2001-2002(BE) account for’ an 


overwhelming 81 per cent of total capital receipts 
compared with 89 per cent (Rs.l, 14,369 crore) 
in 2000-01. The non-debt capital receipts 
(recovery of loans plus PSUs disinvestment 
receipts) are placed higher at Rs.27,164 crore in 
2001-2002(BE) as against Rs.l4,253 crore in 

2000- 01. The major source of financing of fiscal 
deficit of the Central Government continues to 
be debt creating capital receipts. (Table 2.2). 

2.11 The agreed limit on Reserve Bank of 
India’s Ways and Means Advances (WMA) for 
the Centre is placed at Rs.l0,000 crore and 
Rs.6,000 ctore for the period April-September, 
2001 and October-March, 2001-02 respectively. 
WMA is meant to meet temporary mismatch 
between revenue receipts and expenditure of the 
Central Government. 

2.12 The financing of the fiscal deficit is still 
largely through borrowings and other liabilities, 
Net market borrowings at Rs,77,353 crore in 

2001- 02 (BE) arc estimated to finance about 66 
per cent of the fiscal deficit compared with about 
69 per cent in 2000-01. 

2.13 The Central Government pension liability 
(civil and defence) alone has reached 
unsustainable proportions. As a percentage of 
GDP, it has risen from about 0.4 per cent in 1993- 
94 to 0.7 per cent in 2001-02(BE). One of the 
significant measures introduced was regarding 
pension reforms. A new pension programme 
based on defined contributions has been 
envisaged for those entering Central Government 
services after October 1, 2001. In order to review 
the existing pension system and to provide a road 
map for the Government a high level Expert 
Group has been constituted, The salient features 
of the Central Government Pension System are 
enumerated in Box 2.1. 

Government Debt 

2.14 The macro-economic implications of 
Central Government debt can be gauged in terms 
of the relative size of the debt and its movement 
over time. The total outstanding liabilities, 
comprising internal liabilities and external debt 
(adjusted for end-March exchange rate) were 61.4 
per cent of GDP in 1990-91. As a proportion of 
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TABLE 2.2 

Receipts and Expenditure of the Central Government 



1990-91 

1996-97 

1997-9B 

1998-99 1999-2000 2000-01* 

(Provsionul) 

2001-02# 

(BE) 

1 

2 

1 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. Revenue receipts (2+3) 

54954 

126279 

133886 

(Rs crorc) 

1494H5 

181513 

191)988 

231745 

2. Tux revenue 

42978 

93701 

95672 

104652 

128271 

135193 

163031 

(Net of States share) 

3. Non-tax revenue 

11976 

32578 

38214 

44833 

53242 

55795 

68714 

4. Revenue expenditure 

73516 

158933 

180336 

216460 

249109 

272696 

310566 

of which 

(a) Interest payments 

2149H 

5947H 

65637 

77882 

90249 

97342 

112300 

(Is) Major subsidies 

95H1 

13644 

17819 

20695 

22898 

26480 

27845 

(c) Defence expenditure 

I0H74 

20997 

26174 

29861 

35216 

37144 

420-11 

5. Revenue deficit 

18562 

32654 

46450 

66975 

67596 

81708 

7BB21 

6. Capital receipts 

31971 

50872 

83345 

106276 

116571 

12B622 

143478 

of which 

(a) Recovery of loans 

5712 

7540 

8.318 

10633 

10131 

12076 

15164 

(li) Other receipts 

0 

455 

912 

5H74 

1724 

2177 

121100 

(mainly I*SU disinvestment) 

(c) Borrowings anti other liabilities 

26259 

42H77 

74115 

89769 

104716 

114369 

116114 

7. Capital expenditure 

24756 

31403 

359B5 

39092 

4B975 

46914 

64657 

8. Total expenditure 

98272 

190336 

216321 

255552 

298084 

319610 

375223 

ol wludi 

(a) Plan expenditure 

28365 

5.1514 

59077 

66H1H 

76182 

83468 

1001IKI 

(b) Non-plan cxpcnditurc 

69907 

116H02 

157244 

188734 

221902 

236142 

275123 

9. Fiscal deficit 

37606 

56062 

73205 

B9560 

104716 

114369 

116.114 

10. Primary deficit 

16108 

-3416 

7568 

11678 

14467 

17027 

4014 

10,1 Primary deficit consumption 

615H 

-2164 

HH17 

22602 

16299 

21136 

11519 

10.2 Primary deficit investment 

9750 

•1052 

-1249 

10924 

-1H32 

-4.109 

9505 

1. Revenue receipts (2+3) 

9.7 

9.2 

(As per cent of GDP) 

8.8 8.6 9.4 

9.1 

10.1 

2. Tax revenue 

7.6 

6.8 

6.3 

6.0 

6.6 

6.5 

7.1 

(Net of States share) 

3. Non-tax revenue 

2.1 

2.4 

2.5 

2,6 

2.B 

2.7 

3.0 

4. Revenue expenditure 

12.9 

11.6 

11.8 

12.4 

12.9 

13.1 

13.6 

of which 

(a) Interest payments 

18 

4 3 

43 

4.5 

4.7 

4.7 

4.9 

(b) Major subsidies 

17 

1.0 

1.2 

12 

1 2 

1.1 

1.2 

(c) Defence expenditure 

1.9 

1 5 

1.7 

1.7 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

5. Revenue deficit 

3.3 

2.4 

3.1 

3.8 

3.5 

.1.9 

3.4 

6. Capital receipts 

5.6 

3.7 

5.5 

6.1 

6.0 

6.2 

6.3 

of which 

(a) Recovery of loans 

10 

0.6 

0.5 

0.6 

0 5 

0.6 

0.7 

(h) Other receipts 

0.0 

0.0 

0.1 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

0.5 

I (mainly PSli disinvestment) 

(c) Borrowings and other liabilities 

4.6 

1,1 

4.9 

52 

5.4 

5.5 

5.1 

7. Capital expenditure 

4.4 

2,3 

2.4 

2.2 

2.5 

2.2 

2.8 

8. Total expenditure 

17.3 

13.9 

14.2 

14.7 

15.4 

15.3 

16.4 

of which 

(a) Plan expenditure 

5.0 

1.9 

39 

3.8 

3.9 

4.0 

44 

(b) Non-plan expenditure 

12.3 

10.0 

103 

10.8 

11.5 

11.3 

12.0 

9. Fiscal deficit 

6.6 

4.1 

4.8 

5.1 

5.4 

5.5 

5.1 

10, Primary deficit 

2.8 

, -0,2 

0.5 

0.7 

0.7 

0.B 

0,2 

101 Primary deficit consumption 

l.i 

-02 

0.6 

1.3 

0,8 

1.0 

0.6 

10.2 Primary deficit investment 

17 

-0.1 

-01 

-0.6 

411 

■0.2 

-0.4 

Memorandum Items 
(a) Interest receipts 

8710 

22106 

25323 

(Ra, crorc) 

30076 

33878 

32774 

41578 

(b) Dividend and profit 

.564 

2354 

2681 

3433 

5074 

4196 

5420 

(c) Non-plan revenue expenditure 

60H96 

127298 

145162 

175941 

202309 

219501 

250141 


* PnnuKiml and unmulin.il as rcpumxl hr Omtnilfer CJcnctd of AcixxmB, Department nF lixpendtture, Ministry of Finance. 

# The rauns to GDI' at current marker prices For 2001-2002 (HI'.) are based on CKO's Advance liaamalcs released In January, 2002 
Note. I Ilatins to GDI 1 at current market pnees (Base! 10'D-'M) 

2 Rnniary rtefinr cnnsuniptron “Revenue dcficit-mleccst paymems+rarcrew recerpis+divitlerid & profits 

3 Primary deficit ineesiment “Capital expenditure-interest receipts -Dividend & pro fits-recovery nritrans-olhec receipts. 

4 Figures are exclusive of ihe iransfer nf Slates' share in the small savings collections. 

5 The figures of plan expenditure for200l-02(BH) includes Rs, 5000 emit, lumpsum provision foraddmonal plan expenditure linked in disinvestment reecipls 
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BOX 2.1 

Cetittal Government Pension System 


There are three main components of retirement benefits currently piovidcd to Centra] 
Government employees: (i) lump-sum Gratuity, based upon number of years of service. 1 bis is 
governed by the Payment of Gratuity Act 1972. The gratuity is based upon the length of service 
rendered by an employee and the last pay drawn; and is paid as a lump-sum amount on retirement/ 
death, subject to a ceiling (the present ceiling being Rs.3.5 lakh); (ii) a General Provident P'und 
(GPF), to which employees contribute, also provides for a lump-sum payment on retirement. 
This is a Defined Contribution (DC) scheme, Each government employee is required to contribute 
a minimum of 6 per cent of basic pay to the GPF, with no matching contributions from the 
Government. The amounts contributed by the employees ate retained in Government’s cash 
balance and carry a rate of interest, which is fixed by the Government from time to time and; 
(iii) an unfunded Defined Benefit pension, which is paid from current revenues, This is the most 
significant retirement benefit. The maximum “Replacement Rate” (the ratio of income from 
retirement benefits to pre-retirement income, after mandatory deductions) is 50 per cent of the 
average salary during last ten months of service. There is also a maximum limit on the absolute 
amount of pension, which is 50 per cent of highest pay in Government. The pension benefits are 
paid out of current revenues, in the case of the non-commercial departments. As per present 
Government policy, pensions ate indexed not only to inflation but also to changes in the salary 
structure of serving employees. 

An important point to note is that the Government pension system in India is not a true 
Pay-As-You-Go (PAYG) system, as conventionally defined. In a true PAYG system, benefits to 
tettrees are (at least partially) funded through contributions by existing employees and/or payroll 
taxes on those working. Government employees in India do not contribute to the fund of their 
basic pension benefits, which are met solely from Government’s current revenues. 

The implementation of the Fifth Central Pay Commission (FPC) recommendations brought 
about a sharp spurt in the pension payments in the latter half of the 1990s due to the following 
major changes m the pension structure (a) pension levels were linked to salaries of serving 
employees thus, in effect, ushering in a “one-rank, one-pension” regime; (b) these linkages were 
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1990-91 

(Actuals) 

1995-96 

(Actuals) 

1996-97 

(Actuals) 

1997-98 

(Actuals) 

1998-99 

(Actuals) 

1999-00 

(Actuals) 

Posts 

150 

312 

384 

558 

677 

681 

Civil 

480 

1103 

1425 

1948 

2803 

3286 

Defence 

1670 

3197 

3683 

4947 

7270 

11024 

Railways 

886 

2117 

2509 

3509 

4144 

4018 

Telecom 

85 

199 

252 

413 

452 

437 

Total 

3271 

6928 

8253 

11375 

15346 

19446 




As percentage of GDP 


TotaJ 

0.6 

0.6 

06 

0.7 

0.9 

1.0 


(lls. cm re) 

2000-01 2001-02 
(HE) (BE) 
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BOX 2.1 (Continued) 


extended to all existing pensioners, irrespective of date of retirement; (c) basic pension 
amounts were given full indexation to inflation; and (d) commutable amounts were increased 
from the existing 33 per cent to 40 per cent. As a result pension payments for all departments 
surged from Rs.11,375 ctore in 1997-98 to Rs.21,117 crore in 2000-01, i.e., an increase of 
almost 86 per cent over three years. It is instructive to note that FPC had assessed the 
financial implications of its recommendation for pension of the order of Rs,1,170 crore per 
annum, which corresponds to an increase of Rs.3,510 crore over the three years 1997-98 to 
2000 - 01 . 

There are 5 major sub-categories of Central Government pensions which relate to 
(l) Civil (ii) Defence (iii) Postal (iv) Railways and (v) Telecom. Over 50 percent of pension 
payments of Central Government are accounted by Defence. The pensionary expenditure 
of the Railways and Telecom is not met from the Consolidated Fund of India. Although the 
Department of Telecom has been corporatised, pay and pension of its employees has been 
fully protected by the Government and their pension liability is ultimately a sovereign 
obligation. It would be seen from the Table below that pension expenditure of the 
Government of India (including Telecom and Railways) has gone up by approximately six 
times over a ten year period i.e., from Rs.3,271 crore in 1990-91 to Rs.l 9,446 crore in 
1999-2000. Revised estimates for the year 2000-01 place pension outgo at Rs.21,117 crore 
(i.e. an increase of approximately Rs.l,700 crore in a single year). Pension expenditure 
(Posts, Civil, Defence, Railways and Telecom) as a percentage of GDP at current market 
prices rose from 0.6 per cent of GDP in 1995-96 to one per cent in 2000-01. Further, 
pension expenditure (defence plus civil) as a proportion of net revenue receipts of the 
Centre rose from around 4 per cent in 1995-96 to about 7 per cent in 2000-01 (RE). 

The Working Group on Pension Liabilities (henceforth referred to as WG) has expressed 
the view that pension liability of the Central Government would go up further over time 
primarily on account of several factors which include; increased life expectancy; indexation 
of pension to the wage of serving employees; full neutralisation of inflation linked to cost 
of living index; higher rate of retirement in the next 10 years because of a fifty-seven per 
cent increase in employment over the period 1957-71; decrease in spread of salaries by 
successive Pay Commissions resulting in increase in average pension; increase in promotional 
avenues leading to increase in final salaries and hence in pensions and; revision of pension 
of past pensioners in line with successive Pay Commission recommendations, 

The WG has recommended a transition to a funded system of pension payments for 
new Government employees and a system of incentives to encourage migration of existing 
employees to funded systems, The most important effect of such a fund is to make explicit 
and transparent the pensionaty liability of the Government of India. It should be stressed, 
however, that pte-funding pension liabilities from the general budget does not reduce the 
quantum of the liability. If anything, there will be an adverse impact on the Government’s 
fiscal position in the short term in the process of establishing the pension fund. This fiscal 
impact can only be mitigated for the incremental liability of new employees with the 
introduction of a DC component from these employees, whether partial or total. The greater 
the magnitude of the DC component in the pension package of the new employees, the 
lower will be the incremental impact, There should also be no corresponding (one-for-one) 
increase in employees’ salary levels to compensate them fot this contribution. 
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GDP, these liabilities followed a declining trend 
till 1996-97 when this ratio reached 56.4 per cent. 
This ratio then has increased to 58.1 per cent in 
1997-98, 59.6 per cent in 1999-2000, and 62.0 
per cent in 2000-01 (RE). Internal liabilities as a 
percent of GDP which were 49.8 percent in 
1990-91 declined to 47.9 percent in 1998-99, but 
increased to 49.9 per cent in 1999-2000 and 
further to 52.9 percent in 2000-01 (RE). Due to 
conversion of other liabilities (small savings, 
deposits and public provident funds) into Central 
Government securities from 1999-2000, there is 
sharp increase in internal debt and corresponding 
decline in ‘other internal liabilities’. 


2.15 External liabilities, reported in the budget 
are based on historical exchange rates and are 
budgeted higher at Rs.59,593 crore at end-March, 
2002 compared with Rs.58,428 crore at end- 
March, 2001. As per cent of GDP, these liabilities 
are budgeted to decline by (>.2 percentage point 
to 2.6 per cent of GDP at end-March, 2002. 
However, to get a realistic idea of the 
outstanding external liabilities, it is appropriate 
to convert these liabilities by using the exchange 
rate prevailing at the end of the reference period. 
Accordingly, the outstanding external liabilities 
at end-March, 2001 were Rs. 1,89,990 crore 
(9.1 per cent of GDP) compared with 


TABLE 2.3 

Outstanding Liabilities of the Central Government 


(end-March) 
1997-98 1998-99 


1999-2000 


2000-01 2001-02 
(HI!) (HI!) 


1. Internal liabilities 283033 621438 722962 834551 962592 1105207 1256356 

a) Internal debt 154004 344476 388998 459696 7H254 HII.|5.!B H92935 

i) Market borrowings 70565 184101 216598 2H55H4 15,5862 431HII9 5IM662 

ti) Others 83439 160375 172400 174112 ISM VI2 37.’," 19 IHK273 

b) Other Internal liabilities 129029 276962 333964 374H55 24H13H IIKI679 361421 

2. External debt(out B tanding)* 31525 54238 55332 57255 58437 58428 59593 

3. Total outstanding liabilities(1+2) 314558 675676 778294 891806 1021029 1163635 1315949 

4 Amount due from Pakistan on account 300 300 300 300 3181 UNI Kill 

of share of pre-partttton debt 

5. Net liabilities (3-4) 314258 675376 777994 891506 1020729 1163335 1315649 

(Ab per cent oC GDP) 

1. Internal liabilities 49.8 45.4 47.5 47.9 49,9 52.9 54.B 

a) Internal debt 27.1 25 2 25.5 26 4 37.0 38 5 39,0 

i) Market borrowings 12.4 13.5 14.2 16.4 IH.4 20 7 22 0 

U) ° theis 14.7 11.7 11.3 10.11 18.6 179 16,9 

b) Other Internal liabilities 22.7 20.2 21,9 21,5 12 9 14.4 13.9 

2. External debt(outatandlng)* 5,5 4 ,g 3,5 3 3 2,8 2,6 

3. Total outstanding liabilities 55.3 49.4 51,1 51,2 52,9 55,7 57 4 

Memorandum items 

(a) External debt (Rs crore)@ 66314 149564 16141H 177934 186791 18999(1 N.A 

(as per cent of GDP) 11,7 10.9 106 III,2 9.7 9 | N.A 

(b) Total outstanding habilities(ndjustcd) 349347 771002 H843B0 10124H5 11493H.3 1295197 NA 

(as per cent of GDP) 61,4 56 4 58.1 58,2 59.6 62 0 NA. 

(c) Interna] liabilities (Ncm-RBI)# 208978 484632 574256 692842 820967 960783 1107412 

£ P " , Cent , 0 f e GDP) ~ at 36,7 354 377 3U « +2.5 ' 46.0 48,3 

(d) Outstanding liabilities (Non-RBI)# 

(Rs.crore) 275292 634196 735674 870776 1007758 1151177,3 N.A 

Outstanding liabilities (Non-RBI) 

(as pet cent of GDP) 48,4 46 4 48.3 50 0 52 2 55 1 N A 

(e) Contingent Uabilities of Central 5 

Government (Rs.crore) NA. 6974B 73877 74606 83954 N.A N.A. 

Contingent liabilities of Central 

Government (as per cent of GDP) NA 5.1 49 43 a a n . N . 

(£) Total assets (Rs crore) 236740 433129 478774 537058 607525 675582 749075 

Total assets (as per cent of GDP) 41.6 31,7 31.4 30 , H 3 ,^ ™ 32,7 

N A. : Not Available _ 

1 f * flp “ eS «***“ botrowln e s Central Government from external sources and are based upon historical rates of exchange 

n This includes marketable dated securties held by the RBI. ’ 1 
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Rs.58,428 crore in terms of the historical 
exchange rate (Table 2.3). 

2.16 The effect of past Central Bank purchase 
of debt is monetisation of the deficit at that time, 
with no continuing effect on the economy 
(interest is a transfer payment). Hence, 
Government debt held by the Central Bank would 
be netted to reflect better a consolidated view 
of the Central Government debt, It is therefore, 
useful to look at the outstanding non-RBI internal 
liabilities and total liabilities. Both increased 
between end-March, 2000 to end-Match 2001. 
Non-RBI internal liabilities were 42.5 per cent 
in end-March, 2000 and 46.0 per cent of GDP 
in end-March, 2001. Total non-RBI outstanding 
liabilities also increased from 52.2 per cent in 
end-March, 2000 to 55.1 per cent of GDP in 
end-March, 2001, as per revised estimates for 
2000 - 01 . 

2.17 Contingent liabilities of the Central 
Government do not constitute part of the 
liabilities according to the existing accounting 
practices. Nevertheless, these liabilities pose 
fiscal risk as they could be activated depending 
on occurrence of certain future events. The 
outstanding guarantees extended by the Central 
Government are mainly in the form of loan/credit 
guarantee. Contingent liabilities in the form of 
guarantees provided by the Central Government 
are in the nature of implicit liabilities apart from 
the explicit outstanding liabilities, These 
contingent liabilities which were Rs,73,877 crore 
at end-March, 1998 increased to Rs. 83,954 crore 
at end-March, 2000. However, as a proportion 
of GDP, these outstanding liabilities have fallen 
from 4.9 per cent in 1998 to 4,4 percent in end- 
March 2000. Total assets of the Central 
Government (at book value) ate estimated at 
Rs.6,07,525 crore at end-March, 2000. These 
include purchase of physical and financial assets 
as well as loans to States and UTs. These assets 
amount to about 74 per cent of the total internal 
liabilities (non-RBI). 

Subsidies 

2.18 Expenditure on major subsidies as a 
proportion of GDP declined from an average of 
1-6 per cent during 1985-90 to an average of' 1.3 


per cent during 1990-95 and further to 1.2 per 
cent during 1999-2000. Similarly, expenditure on 
subsidies as a proportion of net revenue receipts 
of the Centre declined from an average of about 
15 per cent during 1985-90 to an average of 
around 14 per cent during 1990-95 and further 
to about 13 per cent in 1999-2000, Major 
subsidies are budgeted to increase to Rs.27,845 
crore in 2001-2002 compared with Rs.26,480 
crore in 2000-01. These explicit subsidies 
absorbed about 12 per cent of the revenue 
receipts (net to Centre) in 2001-02(BE) as against 
13,9 per cent in 2000-01. As proportion of GDP, 
these subsidies are placed at 1.2 per cent in 2001- 
02(BE) compared with 1.3 per cent in 2000-01 
(Table 2.2). 

Interest Payments 

2.19 This has been the single largest-component 
of the non-plan revenue expenditure over the 
years and is the outcome of past borrowings. The 
rising level of Fiscal deficit coupled with the 
changing pattern of its financing in favour of 
market borrowings has led to higher interest 
burden. In the past, a large proportion of 
outstanding internal liabilities were contracted 
at very low interest rates. However, average 
interest rates on total Central Government 
borrowings may remain under pressure in coming 
years, as debt contracted in the past mature and 
have to be rolled over at current market rates. 
This may also ultimately lead to convergence of 
the average rate to marginal rate. With the interest 
rates on Government securities becoming market 
related, the weighted average cost of 
Government securities rose to a peak of 13.8 
per cent in 1995-96 before moderating to 11 per 
cent in 2000-01. Further, interest rates on public 
account liabilities (small savings and provident 
funds) grew significantly. Besides, interest rates 
provided on contractual saving schemes which 
seldom exceeded consumer price inflation by 
more than 3 per cent between 1980 s and 1998 
rose to a range of 6 to 8 per cent. The incidence 
of high real interest rates have not only entailed 
unsustainable debt servicing burden on both 
Central and State Governments but have 
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inhibited economic growth. Interest payments as 
a proportion of GDP rose from an average of 
3.2 per cent during 1985-90 to an average of 
4.1 per cent during 1990-95 and climbed to 4.7 
per cent in 1999-2000. Similarly, interest 
payments as a proportion of net revenue receipts 
of the Centre rose from an average of little 
over 30 per cent during 1985-90 to an average 
of around 44 per cent during 1990-95 and rose 
close to an average of about 50 pet cent during 
1995-2000. The budget for 2001-02 has 
estimated interest outgo at Rs.1,12,300 crore as 
against Rs.97,342 crore in 2000-01 showing a rise 
of 15.4 percent. The share of interest payments 
in the non-plan revenue expenditure is budgeted 
at 44.9 per cent in 2001-02 as against 44.3 per 
cent in 2000-01. Interest payments are estimated 
to absorb about 69 percent of total tax receipts 
(net to Centre) during 2001-02 somewhat lower 
than 72 percent in 2000-01. As a proportion of 
GDP, interest payments are budgeted at 4.9 per 
cent in 2001-02 compared with 4.7 percent in 
2000-01. Interest payments entail a large claim 
on public resources and severely impair the 
Government’s capacity to spend on social sectors 
and infrastructure. (Table 2.2). 


Small Savings 

Transferring the Entire Net Proceeds of 
Small Savings to State Governments: 
Feasibility and Fiscal Implications 

2.20 The Central Government has played the 
role of financial intermediary in collection of 
small savings and their sharing with the State 
Governments. The amount mobilised through the 
small saving schemes is accounted under the 
Public Account of the Central Government, The 
net amount (gross collections minus repayments) 
is shared between the Centre and the States and 
forms part of the borrowed funds for partially 
financing the fiscal deficit of both Centre and 
States. The outstanding amount under small 
savings collection constitutes the liabilities of the 
Central Government. The net collections in small 
savings schemes and Public Provident Fund were 
being shared with the States in the form of long 
term loans for financing the State Plan. This 
sharing arrangement was put in place to 
encourage the StaLcs to join the Centre in a 
cooperative effort in mobilising savings. The 
share of States in the net collections has been 
increased over the years, Prior to April 1, 1987, 
two-thirds of the net collections in a State were 


TABLE 2.4 

Trends in Small Savings 

Year 

Gross Collections 

Repayments 

Net 

(4) as per 
cent of (2) 

Transfer to 
States/UTs 

Rs. crore 

As pet cent of (fo^re) 
GDP 

Rs, ctorc 

As per cent of 
GDP 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1990-91 

18920 

3,3 

9816 

9104 

1,6 

51.9 

7026 

1995-96 

36679 

3.1 

23930 

12749 

1.1 

65.2 

9990 

1996-97 

38111 

2.8 

22865 

15246 

1.1 

60.0 

10671 

1997-98 

51889 

3.4 

27486 

24403 

1.6 

53.0 

15732 

1998-99 

62157 

3.6 

29113 

33044 

1.9 

46.8 

23788 

1999-2000 

75542 

3.9 

36889 

38653 

2.0 

48.8 

26937 

2000-01 (P) 

88648 

4.2 

43291 

45357 

2.2 

48,8 

33265 

2001-02(BE) 

93750 

4.1 

46550 

47200 

2.1 

49.7 

36000 

1 J - Provisional 
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passed on as long term loans to that State. The 
share of States was increased to three-fourths 
from April 1,1987 and enhanced further to four- 
fifths of the net collections from April 1, 2000. 
On similar terms, loans were also released to 
Union Territory Governments (with legislatures) 
since April 1, 1994. 

2.21 Until 1998-99, the States’ share in net 
small savings collection was passed on to the 
States by the Centre in the form of non-Plan loans 
at interest rates prescribed by the Central 
Government. Under these arrangements, loans 
against small savings provided to States by the 
Centre represented Centre's expenditure and 
formed part of Centre’s gross fiscal deficit (GFD). 
With effect from the fiscal year 1999-2000, a 
salient change in the accounting system was 
brought about by creating a National Small 
Savings Fund (NSSF) in the Public Account of 
the Central Government. Under the changed 
accounting system, all small savings collections 
are credited to this Fund and net amount is 
invested in the special securities of Central and 
State Government according to the norms 
decided by the Central Government from time 
to time. The debt servicing of these government 
securities is an income of the Fund, while the 
expenditure of the Fund comprises the interest 
payments to the subscribers of the small savings 
schemes and cost of management of small 
savings. The amount released to States is treated 
as investment in special securities to be redeemed 
from the sixth year over a period of 20 years. 
The investment of net small savings collection 
in Central Government securities constitutes part 
of the internal debt of the Central Government. 

2.22 Following the change in accounting 
practice, the outstanding amount of balances 
under small savings amounting to Rs.1,76,221 
crore at end-March 1999 was converted into 
NSSF’s investment in Central Government 
securities and is treated as a part of the internal 
debt of the Central Government. The amount 
outstanding is treated as the internal liability of 
the Centre. A considerable share of this amount 
is attributed to the States’ liabilities to”the Centre 
due for repayment over a much longer horizon. 
According to the .Finance Accounts of 


Government of India (1998-99), the outstanding 
loan of States against small savings as at end- 
March 1999, amounted to Rs. 1,04,016 crore. 
Once this portion is netted out from the total 
outstanding of small savings at Rs.1,76,221 crore, 
die balance of Rs,72,205 crore amounts to actual 
and direct liability of the Central Government. 

2.23 In recent years, resource mobilisation 
through small savings has emerged as a major 
source of finance for the Government. The share 
of small savings in the financing of combined 
GFD of Central and State governments rose from 
17,0 per cent in 1990-91 to 20.0 per cent in 
2000-01. The share of small savings in the 
financing of Centre’s GFD (net of States’ share 
of small savings) increased from 5.5 per cent in 
1990-91 to 12.0 per cent in 1997-98 before 
declining to 7.1 per cent in 2000-01, partly due 
to the revised norm for distribution of small 
savings between States and Centre. In the case 
of States, the contribution of small savings in 
financing the GFD was between 28.6 per cent 
and 37.4 per cent during 1990-91 to 2000-01, 
and three to four Sates accounted for a larger 
share. 

2.24 With the rationalisation of interest rates 
on various small savings schemes since January 
1,1999 the rates of interest on the amounts 
transferred to various State/UTs Governments 
"against net small savings collections” were 
reduced concomitantly. Due to falling inflation, 
the interest rate has been successively reduced 
from 14,5 per cent to 14.0 percent from January 
4, 1999, 13.5 percent from April 1,1999, 12.5 
pet cent from April 1, 2000 and to 11.0 per cent 
from April 1,2001, The adjustment in the interest 
rates on various small savings schemes and PPF 
was necessary so as to align them with the overall 
interest rate structure in the economy. However, 
the adjustment of these administered interest 
rates has not been commensurate with the greater 
fall in inflation. Hence, the real interest rates 
continue to rule high. Small savings rates 
determine the benchmark in the retail section of 
the debt market as they offer a risk free avenue 
with tax incentives. Higher yields compared to 
zero risk on these instruments attract the 
investors away from other non-Government 
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BOX 2.2 


Main Recommendations in the Report of the Expert Committee to Review the System of 
Administered Interest Rates and other Related Issues pertaining to the transfer of 

the net proceeds of Small Savings 

An Expert Committee constituted by the Ministry of Finance under the Chairmanship <)t Dr. Y.V. Reddy. 
Deputy Governor, Reserve Bank of India to Review the System of Administered Interest Rates and other 
Related Issues (henceforth referred to as Committee) found the transfer of the entire net prmeeds id small 
savings to States on a “back-to-back basis”feasible within the existing accounting arrangement. J Inwever, the 
Committee recognised broad implications for the Centre and the States. First, the Centre would not get any 
funds from s mall saving collections and to that extent, its borrowing requirements from other sources would 
increase. Second, to start with. States would get more funds from small saving collections and to that extent their 
borrowing requirements Horn other sources may decrease. Third, a back-to-back arrangement would imply a 
much shorter repayment period for States than the period up to 25 years under die present system id loans 
from the Centre. In order to mitigate the immediate resource shortfall to the Centre, a transitional arrangement 
for compensatory additional market borrowing may be necessary. On the other hand, as the Stales will get 
additional loans against small saving collections, the States should mandatonly prepay their outsianding loans to 
the Centre. In doing so, States would be effectively replacing the outstanding high cost loans by low cost 
borrowings in a softening/stable interest rate scenario. Similarly, in case the net Collection available bu distribution 
among States come down because of growing repayments, Stares may also require some sort id additional 
borrowing to maintain their resource position This transitional arrangement may be provided for the Centre 
and States to raise additional market borrowings to the extent of resource shortfall arising out of switching over 
to the new system of transferring small savings to States. 

The Expert Committee has suggested new arrangement for transfer of the entire net proceeds id' small 
savings to States with the following features: 

(a) Complete decentralisation would be detrimental to the interests of the State Governments as the 
resultant risks in investment decision could have an adverse effect on the overall mobilisation of such 
savings. 

(b) Therefore, the NSSF must continue as the conduit for mobilisation of small savings as well as repayment 
to the investors. Keeping in view the limited access to the market borrowing programme lie the State 
Governments and the inelastic nature of the sources of revenue available to the States, the enrire net 
proceeds from small savings collected after March 31, 2002 should be transferred in the State 
Governments. 

(c) The Central and State Governments should jointly repay the outstanding small saving liabilities as of 
Match 2002, apportioned m accordance with their respective shares. 

(d) As the Central Government would have no share from the fresh collections after March 21)1)2, the 
market borrowing programme of the Central Government may be enhanced to tile extent of its 
annual liabilities. 

(e) Similarly, if during 2002-03 and later the net collection available for distribution among the States 
comes down because of growing repayments, each State Government may be allowed additional market 
borrowings to maintain its budgeted resources. 

(f) Utilising the additional resources in full (on account of 100 per cent transfer of the net proceeds from 
small savings), the State Governments should mandatorily prepay their liabilities to the Central 

overnment ahead of the schedule, as it would be beneficial for them to replace their high cost 
liabilities of the past with low cost borrowings in a softening/stable interest rate environment, 

(g) In case, some State Governments do not wish to have a share in small savings, they may be given the 
choice to opt out of the scheme. The net proceeds from such States may form a corpus with the NSSF 
to be used for investment in Central or other State Government securities. 

(h) The Central Government will have to deduct a portion of gross collection to cover actual operational 

v expenses, before transferring the net collections. 
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borrowers, leading the latter to offer higher rates 
while inviting deposits. In turn, the high deposit 
rates set the floor for the higher lending rates. A 
high yield on small savings schemes has therefore 
been one of the principal reasons leading to high 
real interest rate in the economy. Given the huge 
size of the public debt and other liabilities 
(including small saving schemes) of the Centre 
and those of the States, the high interest rates 
and interest payments continue to strain public 
finances severely. 

2.25 The proposed scheme of transferring the 
entire net small savings collections to States on 
a back-to-back basis concurrently will need to 
address the problem of overhang resulting from 
the mismatches between the terms of repayments 
by the States and repayments to the investors of 
small savings. Under the existing transfer 
mechanism, the States are required to pay back 
the loans given to them by the Centre against 
small saving collections in 25 years (including a 
moratorium of 5 years). This leads to mismatch 
between loan repayment by the States and 
repayment to the investors of small savings as 
the maturity of small saving investment is much 
shorter. For instance, during 1999-2000, out of 
gross collections of Rs.75,542 crore, repayments 
to investors of as much as Rs.36,889 crore (about 
49 per cent) were made. The net amount of 
Rs.38,653 crore was distributed between the 
Centre and the States. While the share of States 
was Rs.26,937 crore in 1999-2000, the 
repayments made by the States to the Centre 
against the small savings loans were only at 
Rs,2,475 crore. 


2.26 Regulation of interest rates in the 
contractual saving "sphere i.e. small savings and 
Provident Fund has not only created distortions 
in the interest rate structure but has also adversely 
affected the allocative efficiency of resources. 
Administered interest rates have come in the way 
of integration of domestic financial markets and 
have resulted in the market segmentation. 
Besides, there is a policy dilemma with regard to 
maximisation of receipts through small saving 
schemes and minimisation o f debt se rvicing 
burduu-Lo lliu Central andJ&tate t G§vernments. 

in 
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real terms have ruled high in recent years. The 
incidence of high real Interest rates have entailed 
unsustainable burden on both Central and State 
Governments. With a view to address these 
concerns the Finance Minister in his Budget 
Speech for 2001-2002 announced the setting up 
of an Expert Committee to provide 
recommendations on these issues. The Main 
Recommendations of the Report of the Expert 
Committee to Review the System of 
Administered Interest Rates and other Related 
Issues pertaining to the transfer of the net 
proceeds of Small Savings is given in Box 2.2. 

Savings and Capital Formation 

2.27 The Economic and Functional 
Classification (EFC) of the Central Government 
Budget captures the fiscal impact of the Central 
Government (including those of Railways, Posts 
and Telecommunications) in terms of distinct 
economic categories and functions/purposes. 
According to the EFC, the total expenditure of 
the Central Government is budgeted to show a 
modest increase of 8.8 per cent to Rs,3,69,272 
crore in 2001-02(BE) from Rs. 3,39,293 crore in 
2000-01 (RE). As a proportion of the GDP, total 
central government expenditure fell from 17.2 
per cent in 1990-91 to 14.7 per cent in 1996-97 
but edged up to 15.9 per cent in 1999-2000. 
However, it is estimated at 16.1 per cent in 2001- 
02 compared with 16.2 per cent in 2000-01 (RE). 
The growth in consumption expenditure of the 
Central Government is expected to decelerate 
from 15.3 percent in 2000-01 (RE) to 10.9 per 
cent in 2001-02(BE). The consumption 
expenditure which constituted 3.9 per cent of 
GDP in 1990-91 declined to 3.2 per cent in 1996- 
97, and is budgeted at 3.8 percent in 2001-02. 
Similarly, expenditure on current transfers are 
budgeted to grow by about 11 per cent in 2001- 
02 as against a growth of around 16 per cent in 

2000- 01 (RE). The current transfers which 
constituted 7.9 per cent of GDP in 1990-91 
declined to 7.4 per cent in 1996-97 but shows an 
increasing trend at 9.1 -per cent of GDP in 

2001- 02(BE) (Table 2.5). 

2.28 Gross dissavings of the Central 
Government, in absolute terms, are budgeted at 
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TABLE 2.5 


Total Expenditure and Capital Formation by the Central Government and its Financing 

V (As pet Economic and Functional Clarification of the Central Gnvemmem Budget)_ 


I. Total expenditure 

II. Gross capital formation out of budgetary 
resources of Central Government 

Q Gross capital formation 

by the Central Government 
(ti) Financial assistance for capital 

formation in the rest of the economy 

III. Gross Saving of the Central 
Government > 

IV. Gap(II-III) 

a Draft on other sectors of 
domestic economy 

(i) Domestic capital receipts 

(ii) Budgetary deficit/draw down of 
cash balance 

b, Draft on foreign savings 


1. Total expenditure 

II. Grose capital formation out 
of budgetary resources of 
Central Government 

(i) Gross capital formation 

by the Central Government ’ 

(ii) Financial assistance for capital 
formation in the rest of the economy 

III. Gross Saving of the Central 
Government 

IV Gap(II-III) 

Financed by 

a Draft on other sectors of 
domestic economy 
(1) Domestic capital receipts 
(u) Budgetary deficit/draw down of 
cash balance 

b. Draft on foreign savings 


II. Gross capita] formation out of budgetary 
resources of Central Government 


1997-9B 1998-99 1999-2000 


(R». Crorc) 


2000-01 2001 - 02 # 
(RE) (BE) 


97947 

200389 

224866 

26.37.45 

,307,469 

339293 

28032 

50279 

54815 

57807 

67602 

6.3928 

8002 

17946 

1 >8)5.4 

20647 

2M>74 

20260 

19430 

32333 

35860 

.37160 

4152" 

44061 

-10502 

-9406 

-23396 

-41893 

46191 

-58297 

38534 

59685 

78211 

99706 

11379.3 

122225 

3476H 

55507 

76102 

‘I67IJ1 

111405 

120924 

21421 

42323 

77012 

97029 

110611 

11*119 

11347 

1.31 H4 

-9111 

-2Vi 

HM 

2(415 

3766 

4178 

2118) 

29l|7 

228K 

1 Oil 


(As per cent (if GDP) 


17.2 

14.7 

14.8 

15.2 

15.9 

16.2 

16.1 

4.9 

3.7 

3.6 

3.3 

3.S 

3.1 

2.9 

1.5 

1.4 

1.2 

1.2 

14 

l.u 

0.9 

3.4 

2.4 

2.4 

2.1 

2,2 

31 

20 

4.8 

-0.7 

4.5 

-2.4 

-2.4 

-2.8 

-2.9 

6.8 

4.4 

5.1 

5,7 

S.9 

5.9 

5.8 

61 

4.1 

5(1 

4.6 

5H 

4* 

5.7 

4.1 

.3.1 

51 

5.6 

4.7 

,47 

5.7 

2.0 

1.0 

-III 

an 

mi 

n.l 

0.11 

(1.7 

03 

111 

11.2 

n.l 

n.l 

( 1.1 



(Increase over previous year) 



-15.1 

11,0 

9.11 

5.5 

16 9 

-5.4 

4.4 





(Us, Crate) 



22359 

44238 

53090 

59920 

68831 

79329 

45134 

100607 

311577 

13761) 

161449 

187899 



(As per cent of GDP) 


3.9 

3.2 

3.5 

3.4 

3.6 

3.8 

7.9 

7.4 

7.3 

7.9 

8.4 

9.0 


1. Consumption expenditure 

2, Current transfers 


1 Consumption expenditure 3,9 3.2 3,5 3,4 3 g 3,8 3 , 

2 Cutrent transfers 7,9 7,4 7,3 7 g 8 4 g „ 9 , 


# The maos to GDP for 2001-200Z (BE) at current market prices are based on CSO's Advance rstimjucs released m January, 20112. 
Notes ■ ( 1 ) Gross capital formation in this table includes loans given for capital formation on a gross basis. Consequently domestic 
capital receipts include loan repayments to the Central Government. 

(it) Consumption expenditure is the expenditure on wages dc salaries and commodities it services for current use. 

(m) Interest payments, subsidies, pension etc, ate treated as current transfers. 

Civ) Gross capital formation Ac total expenditure ate exclusive of loans to States’/UTs against States'/UT* share in the small 
, savings collection, 
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Current Fiscal Trends: 2001-02 


Rs, 65,898 crore in 2001-02 and show a 
deterioration of Rs.7,601 crore compared with 
dissavings of Rs.58,297 crore in 2000-01 (RK). 
As a proportion of GDP, gross dissavings of the 
Central Government are budgeted at 2.9 per cent 
in 2001-02, compared with 2.8 per cent of GDP 
in 2000-01 (RIO (Tahlc 2.5). 

2.29 Gross capital formation (GO 1 '), out of 
budgetary resources of the Central Government, 
is budgeted to increase by 4.4 percent to 
Rs,66,759 crore in 2001-2002 from Rs.63,928 
crore in 2000-01 (RE) when it declined by 5.4 
per cent. As a proportion of GDP, GCF is 
budgeted at 2.9 per cent in 2001-2002, compared 
with 3.1 percent in 2000-01 (RE). (Table 2.5). 

Central Plan Outlay 

2.30 The central plan outlay is budgeted to 
increase to Rs.1,30,181 crore in 2001-2002 from 
Rs, 1,08,587 crorc in 2000-01 (RE) reflecting an 
increase of 19.9 per cent. Similarly, sectoral 
outlays are also expected to increase in 2001- 
2002(BE) compared with 2000-01 (RE) in 
agriculture and allied activities (13 percent), 
industry & minerals (12 per cent), science, 
technology & environment (13 per cent), energy 
(29 per cent), and transport (8 per cent). 
Budgetary support to the central plan outlay was 
hiked by 23.2 per cent to Rs.59,456 crore in 2001- 
02(BE) from Rs.48,269 crore in 2000-01 (RE), 
However, the contribution of the budgetary 
support in financing of the central plan outlay is 
estimated to increase marginally from 44,5 per 
cent in 2000-01 (RE) to 45.7 per cent in 2001- 
02(BE). 

2.31 The net transfer of resources (excluding 
loans to Stales against State’s share in the small 
savings collections) to State and Union Territory 
Governments, comprising shareable tax revenue, 
grants & loans, are estimated at Rs. 1,15,766 crore 
in 2001-2002(BE) compared with Rs. 1,01,215 
crore in 2000-01 (RE). This reflects an increase 
of 14.4 per cent. Assistance for Central and 
Centrally Sponsored Schemes is budgeted to 
decline by 8 per cent at Rs.8,191 crore in 2001- 
02(BE). The Central assistance for State and UT 
plans is budgeted to increase by about 9 per cenL 
at Rs.37,640 crore as against Rs.34,623 crore in 
2000-01 (RE), 


Revenue Performance 

2.32 The data available from the Controller 
General of Accounts for gross collections from 
major direct and indirect taxes for the first nine 
months (April-Deccmber, 2001) of the current 
year show an unsatisfactory performance. In case 
of direct taxes, collections from personal income 
tax and corporation tax at Rs.44,021 erore were 
lower by 1.2 per cent over the same period of 
last year. This compares with a robust increase 
of 30,8 per cent in the same period of the 
previous year. Collections from excise and custom 
duties at Rs.77,224 crore during April-December, 
2001 posted a decline of 3.6 per cent compared 
with an increase of 4.9 per cent in April- 
Deccmber 2000, The unsatisfactory performance 
of tax collections during the current year have to 
be viewed in the backdrop of fiscal measures 
aimed at reducing the tax incidence through 
abolition of surcharges on direct taxes and 
customs in particular and also rate rationalisation 
and reduction in excise as well to stimulate 
growth. However, the tax stimulus has not yet 
translated into higher growth for industry which 
has a bearing on major sources of revenue in 
particular, viz, corporation tax, customs and 
excise, 

2.33 The fiscal parameters for the nine months 
of the current fiscal year (April-December) reveal 
that as compared with the same period of 2000- 
01, there has been lower growth in revenue 
receipts and a higher growth in expenditure. 
Revenue Receipts (net to Centre) is the same at 
Rs. 1,32,690 crore compared with Rs,1,32,691 
crorc in the same period of last year. Other 
receipts (mainly disinvestment receipts) were 
Rs,280 crore against budgeted target of Rs.12,000 
crore, Borrowings and other liabilities at 
Rs.89,014 crore show an increase of 37.7 per 
cent compared with Rs.64,628 crore in the same 
period of last year. Total expenditure at 
Rs,2,33,718 crore increased by about 14 percent 
over the same period of the last year. However, 
because of the general slowdown in the economy 
and particularly in the industrial sector, tax 
revenue (net to Centre) declined by about 7 
percent (Table 2.6). 
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TABLE 2.6 

Cetittal Government Finances 


Budget 

Estimates 

2001-02 


Afiril-Dceembcr * 


t,.l 4 .is 

_ ill' 

2000-01 2001 02 HI. 01 1*2 


(Rh, ernre) 


s vi'ns tiniv mu 
.ivtr.ii't Oil 
tin' i imri.[win- 
tllllJL’ I'lllllll 

I . i Id 111 } 


"" f lunge 
in cr 
2000-01 
Ifni 4/1) 


Revenue receipts 

Tax revenue (net to Centre) 

Non tax revenue 
Capital receipts 
of which: 

Recovery of loans 
Other receipts 

Of abitk Disinvestment ptocecds committed 
for redemption of public debt 
Borrowings and other liabilities 
3 Total receipts (1+2) 

4. Non-plan expenditure (a)+(b) 

(a) Revenue account 
of winch 1 

Interest payments 
Major subsidies 
Pensions 

(b) Capital account 

5. Plan expenditure (i)+(li) 

(i) Revenue account 

(u) Capital account 

(in) Lump sum provision for additional Plan 
expenditure linked to disinvestment receipts 

6. Total expenditure (4)+(5)=(a)+(b) 

(a) Revenue expenditure 

(b) Capital expenditure 
7- Revenue deficit 

8. Fiscal deficit 

9. Primary deficit 


23174S 

1.32691 

132690 

57..3 

6.3.4 

0.0 

163031 

91605 

84996 

52.1 

62.8 

-7.2 
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41086 
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65.0 

16.1 
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204821 

233718 
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6.3.) 

14.1 

275123 

154064 

171778 

Ii2.4 

64.7 

11.5 

250341 

144440 

161131 

64.4 
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11.6 

112301) 
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71974 
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27H45 

15931 

15969 
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204821 

233718 
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14.1 

310.566 

17.3515 

199249 

r.t ; 

6*7 
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64657 

31306 

34469 

53 1 

66 1 

111 1 

78821 

40824 

66559 

84.4 

56.3 

63.0 

116314 

64628 

B9014 

76,5 

67.7 

37.7 

4014 

1243 

17040 

424.5 

— 
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Provisional and unaudited as reported by Controller General of Accounts, Department of l".V|icinliluri, Miniuu of I in,line. 


Supplementary Demands for Grants 

2,34 The first batch of supplementary demands 
for grants for the Central Government for 2001- 
02 includes thirty four grants. The approval of 
Parliament was sought for gross additional 
expenditure of Rs.3,709 crore. Of this, the 
proposals involving net cash outgo aggregate to 
Rs,1,414 crore while gross additional expenditure 
matched by savings of the concerned 
Departments or by enhanced receipts/recoveries 
aggregates to Rs.2,295 crore. The second batch 
of supplementary demands for grants for the 
Central Government for 2001-02 includes thirty 
one grants, The approval of Parliament was 
sought for gross additional expenditure of 
Rs.3,396 crore. The proposals involving net cash 
outgo aggregate to Rs.2,025 crore while gross 
additional expenditure matched by savings of the 
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concerned Departments or by enhanced receipts/ 
recoveries total Rs. 1,371 crore. 

Expenditure Management 

2.35 The Budget carried forward the process of 
bringing about changes in the composition of 
Central Government expenditure and effecting 
economy in non-plan expenditure. To this end 
the Budget envisaged revision in the user charges 
for services provided by Government and its 
agencies keeping in view the increased cost of 
these services; moderate revision in postal rates 
to contain the rising postal deficit; scrutiny of 
all requirements of recruitment to ensure that 
fresh recruitment is limited to 1 per cent of total 
civilian staff strength; raising standard licence 
fee on Government accommodation by 50 per 
cent for Group A, 25 pet cent for Group B and 





15 pei' cent for other categories of staff; 
suspension of facility of ETC to Central 
Government employees for 2 years for the 
remaining part of the 4 year block period; and 
use of information technology in Government 
activities with large public interface to be 
maximised to promote efficiency. 

2.36 Among the measures to improve the 
quality of expenditure, the budget has stressed 
that all existing schemes would be subject to zero- 
based budgeting and only those that are 
demonstrably efficient and essential would be 
retained. Besides, Centrally sponsored schemes 
that can be transferred to States will be identified 
and resource flows will be linked to performance. 

Tax Measures 

2.37 The principles that have guided the framing 
of tax proposals in the Budget 2001-02 were the 
need for growth in revenue, simplification and 
rationalization of the tax regime, and effective 
tax compliance. Besides, the surcharges were 
abolished on corporates and non-corporates in 
the case of direct taxes and customs to effect 
rate cut to fuel growth. 'The emphasis of the direct 
tax proposals in the budget was to continue with 
the policy of stability in tax rates, widening the 
tax base, simplification of tax laws, provide 
incentives for infrastructure development and 
promotion of capital market in particular. Tax 
incentives in the form of tax holidays for 
development of infrastructure were rationalised 
and enlarged. New measures to curb tax 
avoidance by transfer pricing was introduced in 
the budget, One-by-six scheme for identifying 
the potential taxpayer was extended to all urban 
areas in the country as defined by the 1991 census. 
The details of various direct tax measures are 
given in Box: 2.3. In the area of indirect taxes, 
the process of rate reduction, rationalisation and 
simplification of procedures was further carried 
forward. The peak level of customs duty was 
scaled down to 35 pet cent with the abolition of 
10 per cent surcharge. Budget also signalled 
Government’s resolve to progressively reduce 
the number of rates to the minimum with a peak 
rate of 20 per cent within three years. To 
encourage growth of information technology and 


telecom sector, duty on these items were reduced 
to 15 per cent. Basic customs duty were adjusted 
upwards for a number of agricultural items. The 
excise duty structure which was rationalised to a 
single late 16 per cent CENVAT (Central Value 
Added tax) in 2000-01 was further improved with 
the reduction of three special excise duty rates 
(8 per cent, 16 per cent and 24 per cent) to a 
single rate of 16 per cent. An additional levy 
called National Calamity Contingent Duty was 
imposed on cigarettes, pan masala, biris etc. to 
garner funds for National Calamity Contingency 
Fund. Food preparations based on fruits and 
vegetables were completely exempted from excise 
duty. Excise duty on petrol which was earlier 
raised in (he Budget were further enhanced, The 
coverage of service tax at the rate of 5 per cenl 
on the value of taxable service was expanded Ln 
include fifieen new services. The details of 
various indirect tax measures are given in 
Box 2.4. 

Progress in the implementation of State 
Value Added Tax 

2.38 In the Conference of Chief Ministers of 
States held on 16 ,u November, 1999, it was 
decided to implement uniform floor lates of sales- 
tax in the entire country. It was also decided to 
phase out sales-tax based incentive schemes for 
industries, reform the Central Sales Tax System 
and simplify the tax system as prevailing in the 
States by introduction of Value Added 'Fax 
(VAT). It has now been decided that all States 
and Union Territories would implement VAT 
from April , 2003. An Empowered Committee 
of State Finance Ministers has agreed upon the 
following sequence of steps to ensure 
introduction of VAT in place of retail Sales-tax 
system in States: (i) passing of VAT legislation 
and framing of rules and regulations; 
(ii) computerisation of dealers who will fall within 
the ambit of VAT; (iii) training of tax officials, 
traders and consumer associations; (iv) publicity' 
for consumers and; (v) implementation of VAT, 
assigning VAT identification numbers to tax 
payers and; (vi) implementing transitional 
measures fot introduction of VAT. 
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BOX 2.3 
Direct Taxes 


T“ S tab% in tax cates was continued with no chants in rates ot personal or corporate tax. However. the maximum marginal 
tax rate in the case of co-opctative societies was reduced to 10 per cent iron) 15 pet (ent 

• Abolition of all surcharges except surcharge at the rate nf2 per cent leviable tin all non cor,,orate ..ml, orpnr.uc- assesses except 
for foreign companies 

Incentives for Infrastructure, Industry and Exports 

« The concession of two-tier tax holiday under section BO-IA for development of infrastructure has Ixen nriniMli/nl and 
enlarged. 

□ Ten year tax holiday (out of initial 20 years) for roads, highways, rail, sanitation, sewerage, eu. 

□ Ten year tax holiday (out of initial 15 years) for airport, port, inland port or waterway, industrial park, power generation 
and distribution. 

• Five year tax holiday and 30 per cent deduction for the next 1 years (out of initial 15 sears), lor ick communication sector 
which was available upto March 31, 2000 has been reintroduced retrospectively for units c.annum ing operations on or before 
March 31,2003, Similar concessions also extended to internet sendee providers and broadband networks, 

• Period of commencement of business for tax holiday to generation of power anil new tiansnussioii and tllsrilhuriMii lilies has 
been extended upto March 31, 2006. 

• Tax holiday for five years and 30 per cent deduction of profits tor the nest five years introduced tor undertakings engaged m 
the integrated handling, storage and transportation of foodgrains u/s HH-IB. 

• Tax incentive available to an assessee carrying on the business of growing and imnufai turing lea m India lias been enhanced 
from twenty per cent to forty per cenL. 

• Deduction u/s 80-IA has been extended to enterprises developing SKZ 

• Domestic sales by EOU/EPZ/FTZ and software technology park units lo be laxcd (ItlA/lHh), livsiricmu\ on iransli r of 
ownership u/a. 10A and 10B has been removed in case of public limited companies, companies ih.it bei i line listed and v miure 
capital company (VCCs)/venture capital company (VCFs). Income from onsite services in be iliglhle snliwaie export lor 
purposes of deduction under section 10A/10B. 

• Phasing out of deductions u/s B0HHC, BOHHF, and HO HHF changed to Hi percent for assessment year 20112 03, Sil percent 
for assessment year 2003-04, and 30 per cent for assessment year 20114 05, 

Incentives for Research and Development 

• Contribudons made to persons approved by the Principal Scientific Adviser to the Government ut India loi scientific i (.search 
in approved programmes has been allowed weighted deduction of 125 per tent, 

• Expenditure for research and development for the business of bio-technology has been allowed weighted iledm nun nl 151) 
per cent It has also been provided that ‘expenditure on scientific research', in relation to drugs and pliarillai rutit ,tls, shall 
include expenditure incurred on clinical drug trial, obtaining approval from any rcgulalnry auilinrilv under am ('cntr.il. Mate 
or Provincial Act and filing an application for a patent under the Patents Ait, 1970, 

Measures for GDR and External borrowing 

• Exemption in respect of interest payable on externa] commeicial borrowings lias been done away unli tor .igtcumitis i net-red 
into on or after June 1, 2001 

• Scope of concessional rate of tax on income from Global Depository Receipts (GDIG) lias been eillan’i d m ini lode C.l Mis 
issued against shares disinvested by Indian companies in their subsidiaries and GDRs i tissual against n-dn incd l >1 )Hs, as per 
scheme of (Central Government 

Incentives for investment in financial assets 

• Tax payable on the distribution of dividends and income in respect of units of Mutual Funds and Unit Trust i .f India icdmcd 
from 20 per cent to 10 per cent. 

• It was clarified that income received by unitholdcLs of UT1 and mutual fund from transfer id units exempt only il ii is received 
from the UTI or the mutual fund; and not on sale or transfer of such units. 

• Deduction limit under section 8QL has been reduced from Rs, 12,000 to Rs, 9,000. 

• Higher rebate to be allowed under section 88 to those in receipt of salary upto Rs. 1,00,1X10 in certain cases. 

• Long Term Capital gains on securities and umts exempt if re-invested in primary issues forming parr of an eligible issue of 
capital, made by a public company and offered for subscription to public. 

• Exemption from long-tetm capital gams tax provided to cases of investment of such gains in .specified bonds issued by Rural 
Electrification Corporation Limited. 

Exemption for income of Funds and Institutions 

• Exemption of income of VCC or VCF has been made available for initial investment made hv V< iC/VC.F even after listing • if 
venture capital undertaking, 

• Bank E ^ ° n “ C ° me bee " withdKwn fot TABARD, National Housing Bank and Small Industries Development 
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BOX 2.3 (Continued) 


Exemptions/concessions, treatment of perquisites & retirement benefits of employees 

a Concessional rate ot taxation in respect of GDRs purchased by employees of tnhitccb companies mulct I'.SOP has been 
extended to companies engaged in entertainment .service, pharmaceuticals, biotechnology ami other notified knowledge based 
sectors also < omessional rate to be applicable to employees of domestic or foreign subsidiaries also, 

• Stock options issued according to guidelines will mil be taxed as perk at time of exercise of option, 

• Satan it* include payments nvulc at the time of joining and leaving employment. Valuation of perquisites ill case ol snlaued 
employees have been re t iscil, Pelquisites to be taxed on the basis of the i ost to the employer except tin house ami tar Employer 
to file statement ot valuaium of perquisites 

• Persons responsible for paying income under the head “salaries" to furnish statement of perquisites or profits in lieu ot salary 

• lsxpcnililun: incurred b\ way ol payment ol anv stun 10 an employee ai the lime of his voluntary retirement, in accordance wirh 
any scheme of voluntary reriivmenl, yyouUI be alloyvuble as dedurtlou over a peiiod of five years 

• Exemption under VRS has hcen extended to Central and State Government I iinplovres. 

Measures/Incentlves for non profit organisations/social sector ■ 

• Period ot accumulation of income ot trust tor charitable objects and educational & medical institutions ieduced from ten years 
to five years. 

• A maximum period of live years was pi escribed for accumulation of unspent income over 25 per tent ot the income ol the 
funds trusts and institutions u/s 10(2 W) on similar lines as dial ol sec non 11 

• Provision made lor Kill |iei lent ili-dui non lo donations to National ’liusi for welfare of persons with autism, cerebral palsy, 
mental retardation and multiple disabilities. 

Others 

• I evel playing Held to private insurers .ucordi d bv allowing siniilai buietiis to them and iheir clients as are available in I If., Gif’ 
ami their clients. 

• ()ne time exemption from capital stains tax provided m cases ot transier ot assets of a rec«igni/.cd stock exchange in a scheme 
of corporatisation. 

• lamit for allowable deduction ot interest payable on money boirowed lor cimstmetum/acquisition ol self-occupied house 
property, raised to Hs l,.il),il(lll/- finni Hs.l,IKI,ll(KI/ 

• The restriction of H years for carry forward and sci oil of unabsorhtd depreciation has been dispensed with. 1‘tiriher, in 
computing the piofits and gains ot business or prolession for anv previous year, deduction ot depreciation shall be mantlaiory. 
Depreciation allowance on all imported moloi cars .wc|utred on 01 alter April l, 2.001 has also been allowed. 

Measures for widening tux base, strengthening compliance and simplification 

• Hxpendimie inclined in rclaiinn to exempt income not to lie allowed under seuum 14A ot the Income-tax Act reliospeetively 
with effect from Apnl 1,1062. 

• Tax to be deducted at sinirie trnm-wiiiiiings limn game shows on television and eleutonic media and oil lunettes by yvay of 
advertisement schemes, paviinms of conmusMon or hrokeiage exiuding Hs. '2.SDI1 and; pavinenis of interest exceeding Us 
5,0(111 as against die earlier limn of Rs. 10,001)/. in t ase of bank deposits and Rs. 5,001) in oilici eases. 

• Rate liii Las on wind fill income I rum lollcucs, i losswold puzzles, i tees uu hiding In use lai os, caul games and oilici games of 
any sort or gambling oi belting has been icduccd in .1(1 per tail Inmi <1(1 per eem 

• Provision Ims been made lor evny eompany to lilt, a reiurii ol minim, even 0 il uu ms a loss 

• “Oiic-hy-Six" Scheme i riten.i mu mimed m the liiulgu I'WK I'm ulemilVmg ponnii.il luspuvi is extended in all urban areas m 
the countiv as defined by (.eiisus, 100). 

• Quoting nf permanent account number made cmnpulsmv for the persons deducting rax at source nr collecting lax at source and 
also for persons receiving income trmn w hich lax lias been deducted or from yvliom tax is collectible. 

• Specific provisions based on internationally accepted principles of 'Arm's length’ enacted to check profit shifting by multinational 
enterprises through transfer pricing mechanism. These provisions relate to meaning of 'associated enterprise’, meaning of 
international transaction’, determination of ‘arm’s length price’, keeping and maintaining of information and documents by 
persons entering into international transactions, furnishing of a icpurt fmm an accountant by persons entering mm such 
transactions Initial onus has been hud on taxpayer lo establish transfer price in accordance with prescribed rules and supported 
by prescribed documentation. ()uus shifts on the Department to show incorrectness and adopt diffcienl price. Penalty for nmi- 
compliancc with doamieiitation requirements, and for fraud/wilful negligence has also hcen provided for, 

• bosses from buying securities or units belbie the rct'oril date and selling them after such date will now lie disallowed m the extent 
of exempt dividends received. 

■ Rates of interest chargeable from usscssces under the Income-tax Act, Wealth-tax Act and Kxpeiuhtnru-tax Act have been 
rationalized to 15 per cent per annum. Rates of mreresr payable to the assessecs under the Income-tax Act and Wealth tax' Act 
have been rationalized to ( ) per cent per annum. 

• As measure of simplification, the powers conferred upon the Assessing C (fillers to withhold refunds have been withdrawn. 
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BOX 2.4 

Indirect Taxes 


A 


mil \u*i* 

W .1' 


uumt d 

ItM <'Winut (1 W uli this, pejik 


• The existing four advalorem fates of 5 per cent, 15 per cent, -5 per cut . 

• With a view to rationalise and simplify custom tariff structure the surcharge of Hi |ur 

level of customs duty was brought down from 38,5 per cent to 3n per cent. . . .. , , 

. Basic customs duty was raised from 35 percent to 70 per cm ton tea, enftee. copra and mu - amt ad tics.. i. ......nut Similarly, 

the customs duty was raised from 35 to 55 percent to a uniform rate ot , a pctcc#! on u.hIl tdtl.lt oil- .ml Hon. 1i, in percent 

to 85 percent on refined oils. ,, 

. To encourage growth of Information Technology (IT) and telecom sector and reduct P ... .s ,.i .!„■ r pi-xlmi*. dim ...a vpmlied 
IT and telecom products were reduced to 15 per cent. However c. .ntessi, mal ran s . it ’I 11 '" 11 '■»*'"*** 1(1 
specified equipment and parts thereof for basic telephone, cellular, radio paging, \ ■> M l MR I > ai.d ,«««r... mm t tees was 
extended upto March 31, 2002. In foe post-Budget changes customs duty mi pans (other than pop*.hu.l pi..md nru.it hoard 
ffCBM and parts (excluding populated PCBs of transmission apparatus. ither than apparatus (. .t r. In. suh o ling, -r lcley.su,n) 
reduced to 5 per cent Also customs duty on parts (including populated Kills) of digital suit image vulco . .micas, minted to 15 

• Customs duty was also reduced on parts and components of puns and suh-asscmhltes lor AIM P« m« '•> Is percent, 

Customs duty on specified cinematographic cameras and cquipmenr was reduCvtl troin jut n isP <«> pu luM 

• To help textile industry customs duty on 159 specified textile machines was reduced to 5 per. rill 1 >uti was «fo. ml need i in DMT, 
PTA, MEG and captolactutn from 25 percent to 20 percent, silk waste from 15 per mil lo |hi out, * --n-'ii waste and Has 
fihte’from. 25 pet cent to 15 per cent and polyester and nvlon chips from 35 per am n< .15 per cent. 

• Cement and clinkers, from 35 per cent to 25 per cent, Soda ash, from 35 per tent to i’ll per util f m and |«<lts!u.l t oloitrul gent 
stones, from 35 per cent to 15 pet cent. 

• Customs duty of 3 per cent imposed on aeroplanes, simulators of aeroplanes, helicopters md ghd.fi. 

• Customs duty on import of used cats, multi utility vehicles and two wheelers was lag. d to iHh pi r 11 lit alter lilting of 
quantitative res tric tio ns from 1.4.2001, In the post-Budget changes, customs duty on uiniplei. h hunt op mms "l riuiior cars/ 
two wheelers were raised to 60 per cent. 

• Customs duty on seconds and defective HR coils was raised from 25 per cent to 15 pvt mil 

• To curtail smuggling of gold, customs duty was teduced from Rs 4(Hi per ten gins in Us,.14li pti ten mu* 

• To encoutage pollution control measures, customs duty on IJ’Ci conversions kits and their parts, i« dm rd Irom S per i out In 5 
pet cent. 

• To phase out exemptions in a phased manner a nominal duty of 5 per tent (without special additional dote SAIL was also 
imposed on few items 

• Liquefied Natural Gas and wattle extract was exempted from the additional duty of Custom. (,i meessi. uul i.ue • it 5 per tent was 
extended to specified patts of wind operated electricity generator for niiuntiMiailci. 

• Legal provisions have been made for charging additional duty of customs (Cl VI)) on toiisuiiicr goods mi Mill 1 Lasts wherever 
similar domestically produced goods are charged to excise duty on such basis 

• Section 8-B, & 9-A of customs tariff act has been amended anti pro visions lute ban nude to exempt anti dumping duty ur 
safeguard duty on goods imported by 100 per cent export-oriented units, units in free ir.ult /ones or in ill. Spcn.il l-,i< iitnilllc 
Zones Provision has also been made for exemption from safeguard duty on Tariff Rate l Junta basis 

• Concessional duty of 5 pet cent was imposed on metcokc when, imported by inanutaciuru ot pig inin/sici I using blasi furnace. 

Excise 

• To achieve major simplification in the rate structure and to reduce disputes and litigation, die esusr dutv stiuituru w r as 
rationalised to a single rate 16 per cent CENVAT (with only four except ions). Also the special cause dun (MT)i r.ucs of H jacr 
cent, 16 per cent and 24 per tent were reduced to a single rate of 16 per cent. Alt .nldmonal lew .ailed N,limit il C ..ilamity Duty 
has been imposed on cigarettes, pan masala, bins and other tobacco products to germ ah hinds ti ir . alainitt trltel. 

• To give fillip to processed food industry, excise duty on preparations based on fruits and vegetal,Its Rams, |dlu s, s.mps, sauces, 
ketchups, etc) were completely exempted from excise. 

• Items that were earlier charged at concessional rate of 8 per cent now attract 16 per cent ( I WAT. Items an- laundry snap, 
woolen yam, shoddy yam, wooitops etc. Items that earlier attracted 24 per cent excise duty like gla/cd uk-. and vnnlicd tiles, 
scooters and motor cycles, taxis, mattresses and articles of bedding, carpets and textile floor coverings, painted canvas, studio 
back-cloths ot the like, linoleum, textiles wall coverings etc, were subjected to 16 per cent CL WAT. However, duty was 
increased from 24 per cent to 32 per cent on white cement and other special cements, yachts and pleasure boats, arms and 
ammunition, manufactures of furskin and artificial fut, 

• Excise duty reduced from 40 per cent to 32 per cent on aerated soft drinks, soft drink concentrate, if supplied to vending 
-machines and motor cars. Excise duty was imposed on compressed natural gas at the rate of 8 per cent. 

• Excise duty on motor spirit (petrol) was raised from 16 per cent to 32 per cent, and on high speed diesel oil from 12 per cent to 

percentin the Budget Further excise duty on petrol and diesel wete increased to 90 percent and 21) percent respectively W.fcf 
foe midnight of foe 11 /12 January, 2002. The new rates of excise duty' will remain in force only upto March 31,2002. 

• fabrics scaled down from 21 per cent (16 per cent CENVAT + 5 per cent ALT)) to 16 per tent (8 per cent 

ISmi + 8 £ et c f lt Exemption from excise has been withdrawn on carton, boxes, containers and cases of corrugated 

paper or paperboard and subjected to a normal 16pct cent ccnvat. , 

• STm? “T Itn ? OSed 0n Kady made S“ ments - ^dependent textile processors have been subjected tn ad-valorem ’ 

. mo l 1 j pkce of e “ stm e system of chamber based compounded duty, with deemed <.I NVAT credit on inputs. 

in resoe^t n^T i° was i extended to Stainers, filters and putties anil thinners, Extent of abatement modified 

and ae , tflted ™ With a viw t() widen the tax base, excise duty at the 
Of slass black and white TV ^ )m P os ' ; 4 on tooth brush, imitation jewellery, powered goggles, table and kitchenwate 
canfoes ^ Ch “ flnd d ° cka Up to Rs ' 500 P er P ie “ and m electric*bulbs up to IN.20 per piece, 

V -—___________/ 


rm 
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BOX 2.5 

Major Recommendations of the Advisory Group on Tax Policy and 
Tax Administration for the Tenth Plan 


Direct Taxes 

Personal Income Tax Rates 

• Maximum marginal rale of personal income tax rate lie retained at 311 per cent Also con union must Ire made to remove bucket 
creep from die structure by broad-basing die various brackets/slabs even though it may lead to some revenue loss at existing 
levels of compliance. 

Saving incentives 

• Tax incentives under sections HlK.t.C, 88, Hill, anil 10(13) of the Income Tax Act he abolished, at least in phases. Tax concessions 
under Sections 80 D, HODD, 80 111111 and 80 T. be given in the form of tax ctedit uilhei than as deduction fom income (to 
improve equity); and the rollover pros isii in ielating capital gams under sections 54, 54B, 5411, 54KA, and 54IiH be removed. This 
reform would enable further reduction in the overall tax late structure that should enable improved savings behaviour by all tax 
payers. 

Regional/industrial development 

• Provisions relating to under Sections HO-1A and HI1-1H he deleted 

Corporate Income Tax 

• Corporate tax rate should not exceed die maximum marginal personal income tax, Hence, the corporate tax rate should be 
reduced to 10 per cent to bring it in line with the existing level of maximum marginal personal income rax. Abolition of Lhc 
distribution tax on dividends and consequent reduction of the tux rale for foreign companies to the level for domestic 
companies. 

• Minimum alternate tax (MAT) should lie reconstituted as a lax equal to the aggregate of 0.75 per cent of ud|usted net worth plus 
10 percenL of the dividend elisinhuted. The MAT should he allowed to he earned forward foi set-off against future tax liability 
in excess of the MAT as provided in Section 115JAA 

Indirect Taxes 

Reform of Union Excise 

• Introduction of two-iatc structure of 16 per cent logetbei with a higher rate. 

• Definition of manul.icturc be widened io include the chain of value addition by or on behalf of the manufacturer (undertaken 
before the marketing of the product) he charged to duty. 

• Both capital goods and other inputs "used in the faculty of the manufacturer” .should he allowed CRN VAT credit. Thus, capital 
goods and other inpuis should not he distinguished for purposes of input tax credit 

• SSI units below a turnover of Rs 1 crorc should pay a duty of per cent of the normal rate if they opt for CI'.NVAT credit 
The Rs,3 croie turnover calculation should not exclude exports and exempted goods produced by a SSI Unit SSI Units must 
maintain all records and give a declaration. Only really small units wnh a turnover of Rs.15-20 lakh should be exempted from 
dcclanUKin/niainlciiaiiL'c of records. The unutilised credit should lapse once the Rs.l crore exemption limit is reached 

• Integrate services as ciuly as possible with the CliNVAT to arrive at a full fledged VAT at the Centre. 

Reform of Customs Duties 

• The median taiiff rate in India is much higher. At 3.5 percent, it is still among the highest in the world This should be Wrought 
down to 25 pei cent in the 2(102 ill budget. The objective should now he to bring down the median tariff rale to 20 per cent 
in 2003 04 and J5 per cent in 2004 l>5. 

• Remove as many exemptions as possible. Relaredly, the countervailing duty of 16 pci cum lie levied uniformly without 
exemptions 

• No need for so many export promotion schemes in rite nature of remission, exemption, entitlements, etc, They need to be 
rationalised hy combining them and removing the overlapping. 

State Value Added Tax 

• States should adopt a consumption type VAT i.c. there should he no distinction between raw materials and capital goods in 
allowing VAT credit. Only this VAT variant is equivalent to a retail sales tax. The consumption base must be as wide as possible 
and must comprehensively include manufacturers and dealers of nil goods indicated in sales tax schedule. 

• A two floor VAT rate structure in addition to the -zero rate; one for essential commodities and another for all other items would 
he best 

• The States must draw up a common exemption list. 

• Unprocessed food articles, life-saving drugs and commodities with negative externalities whose consumption needs to be 
checked should be exempted from State VAT, 

• All concessions with regard to the sales tax should be eliminated under the State VAT and benefits if any should be given only 
ill exceptional circumstances through budget based subsidies. 

• Small dealers whose annual turnover does not exceed Rs.l.5 lakh should be excmpL from the liability of VAT but subjected to 
a sales tax of one per cent. 

• All international exports should he zero-rated. 

• Commodities with negative externalities whose consumption needs to be checked should, however, be subject to the Special 
Additional Tax (SAT) against which no input tax credit should be granted. 

• I-uxunes should not be taxed under the SAT, Instead, it would be better to have a common, high, third VAT rate for luxuries. 

• The local VAT rates should be dose to uniform across States. 

• A destination based VAT is recommended for the Indian State level VAT. 
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2.39 To this end, the endeavour of the various 
State governments is to reform their sales tax 
regimes in the following manner: 

(a) Convert sales taxes into YAT by moving 
over to a multi-stage system of sales 
taxation with rebate for tax on all purchases 
with only minimal exceptions. 

(b) Allow input tax credits for all raw materials 
and parts, consumables, goods for resale, 
and production machinery and equipments, 

(c) Replace the structure of tax rates with two 
or three rates within specified bands, 
applicable in all States and Union 
Territories. 

(d) Remove the exemptions except for a basic 
threshold limit and items like unprocessed 
food and also withdraw other concessions 
like tax holiday. 

(e) Zero-rate exports out of the country. 

(f) Tax inter-State sales to non-registered 
persons as local sales. 

(g) Modernise tax administration, computerise 
operations and the information system; and 
simplify forms and procedures. 

2.40 It is expected that with the introduction 
of the VAT regime by the States and Union 
Territories, a uniform common market will 
develop in the countiy. 

2.41 The Planning Commission constituted an 
Advisory Group on Tax Policy and Tax 
Administration for the Tenth Plan in July 2000 
to study tax policy and tax administration issues 
and make appropriate recommendations. The 
Group submitted its Final Report in May 2001, 
Major Recommendations of the Advisory Group 
on Tax Policy and Tax Administration for the 
Tenth Plan are summarised in Box 2 5. 

2 42 An inter-Ministerial Group was set up by 
the Ministry of Finance in July 2001, on the 
customs tariff structure. The Group has made 
some observations which among others include- 
higher protection should come through exchange 
rate depreciation rather than through higher 
tariffs. The former helps producers of exports 
and imports competing products, while the latter 
helps only import competing producers. High 


tariff protection leads to a high cost economy 
and erodes the competitiveness of ihe economy; 
The customs duly structure is still riddled with 
end use exemptions. These need to he eliminated 
at the earliest and all exemptions phased out over 
the next five years, A tariff exemption can he 
justified on national security grounds; A single 
uniform rate of customs duty on all imports has 
many attractive features. It ensures that the 
,, nominal protection for all imports is the same 
thus eliminating all classification problems and 
disputes. It also makes it much easier to 
administer the duty free regime lor exporters. 
With a single, uniform nominal duty the effective 
protection i-atc is also identically equal to this 
rate, The rate of effective protection is therefore 
neutral and equal for all value added hv domestic 
producers, 

Collection Rates 

2.43 The collection rate is defined as the ratio 
of realised import revenue (including additional 
customs duty/countervailing duty (OVD), and 
special additional duty) in the value of imports 
of a commodity. Therefore, collection rate not 
only indicates incidence of customs duty but also 
reflects lcvies/duties other than customs tariff 
which are not in the nature of protective tariffs. 
The incidence of these levies raises the level of 
collection rate which not only shows element of 
protection due to custom duties but incidence 
of other duties/levics which are in the nature of 
offsets to mitigate the impact of host of domestic 
levies for which producers cannot avail of any 
credit, A pure measure of protection would take 
account of basic customs duty to the exclusion 
of other duties/levies and would be lower than 
the all inclusive collection rate seems to suggest. 

2.44 Table 2.7 shows customs duty collection 
rates for selected import groups during the period 
1990-91 and 1995-96 to ZOOO-Ul. The collection 
rate at aggregate level shows a marginal decline 
of one per cent point to 21 per cent in 2000-01 
but non-POL category has shown a marginal 
increase of one per cent point from 22 per cent 
in 1999-2000 to 23 per cent in 2000-01. The fall 
in collection rate at the aggregate level reflects a 


sharp fall in the collection rate for PC )I, category. 
~ 60 | 
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Collection 

TABLE 2.7 

Rates* for Selected Import Groups 

(in Per cent) 



SJNo. COMMODITY GROUPS 199(1-91 

1995-96 

1996-97 

1997-98 1998-99 

1999-200 

2000-01 








(Pritv.) 

(1) ( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(h) 

E) 

(H) 

m 

1 Fond Ptoduus 

47 

23 

19 

16 

15 

15 

31 

2 POI. 

34 

3(1 

32 

29 

29 

23 

16 

3 Chamois 

92 

44 

49 

37 

34 

36 

38 

4 Man-made fibres 

83 

3fi 

36 

36 

49 

64 

49 

5 Papa & newsprint 

24 

8 

11 

13 

11 

9 

8 

6 Natural fibres 

211 

12 

13 

17 

22 

24 

18 

7 Metals 

95 

52 

45 

44 

51 

55 

49 

8 Capital I'onds 

fid 

33 

39 

41 

42 

36 

37 

9 Others 

2d 

13 

14 

15 

11 

12 

12 

10 Nnn POI. 

51 

28 

31 

27 

2.3 

22 

23 

11 Total 

47 

29 

31 

27 

23 

22 

21 

* 'I he culkumii rule* is <1 

dined .is ilk; r .him nl null sit 1 

import revenue (including addon 

nal 

customs dun./ cmumivailnm 

iluiv ((.VD). ami spiri.il 

tllklltlltll.il uuiv) 

in Hil value 

nt imports of 

a conunndit). 




SNo 1 includes cereals, pulses, 

in, milk and cuum, trims vcgi tables, suj^ar 

uul animal fats. 




S.No ^ includes di cm It ul clciiiunis, minpiiiiiuls 

pliamiatcuiiculs, dump and 

minim UK male rials 

pi. 

srn anil rubber 


S.Nn. 3 includes pulp .mil icasic 

piper, lUwsprim 

, paperboards 

and manufactures and pruned In 

inks, 

new sp'ipirs mil 

|nurii.ils m 

S.Nn (i includes i.iw wool and 

silk 







S.Nti 7 includes min uul slid 

uid imii A mins 

■octal. 






SNii, H includes iiun-i leciroim 

III U Inm IV uul |>||I|CI| llllpiuT 

s, diiiiK.il m.u liirifn 





However, increase in non-POL category reflects 
sharp spurt in the collection rate of food 
products. It is noteworthy that the collection rate 
for food products showed more than two fold 
increase from 15 per cent in 1999-2000 to 31 
per cent in 2000-01. This escalation was mainly 
due to the fact that a large number of agricultural 
products were subjected to peak customs tariffs 
of 35 per cent plus surcharge consequent to the 
lifting of quantitative restrictions, Besides, 
effective ad valorem rates of customs duty were 
set far in excess of peak customs tariff for many 
agricultural items like rice, wheat, sugar, edible 
oils etc. At a disaggregated level, collection rates 
for chemicals and capital goods show marginal 
increase during 2000-01 over 1999-2000 levels. 
Inspite of reduction in the aggregate collection 
rate from 29 per cent in 1995-96 to 21 per cent 
in 2000-01, the range between the maximum and 
minimum collection rates was 44 percentage 
points in 1995-96 and 41 percentage points in 
2000-01. The existence of very high dispersion 
in collection rates vitiates the incentive structure 
for the domestic industry and points towards 
further scope for reforms in the customs duty 
regime. 


Revenue Trends 

2.45 The tax reforms have induced a structural 
shift in the composition of tax revenue 
(Table 2.8). 

2.46 Although the overall tax to GDP ratio has 
declined compared to the beginning of 1990s the 
ratio of direct tax to GDP component has shown 
significant improvement. This enhancement in 
direci tax to GDP ratio has been outweighed by 
a decline in indirect tax to GDP ratio, The decline 
in excise to GDP rario reflects lowering of rates 
and extension of input credit system under 
MODVAT/CKNVAT, while the fall in customs 
revenue to GDP could be explained by a steep 
decline in the peak customs tariff of above 300 
per cent prior to reforms to 35 per cent as of 
now and substantial reduction in average 
collection rates. Besides, in the case of indirect 
taxes rate reduction were not accompanied by 
removal of concessions and exemptions. As of 
now, while end-use exemptions have been largely 
eliminated from the excise system with the 
introduction of CENVAT, the customs duty 
structure is still riddled with them. Also the role 
played by the structural changes in the 
composition of GDP in favour of services on 
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TABLE 2.8 

Sources of Tax Revenue 



1990-91 

1995-96 

1997-98 

1998-99 

1999-2000 

2000-01 

(PU) 

-* 1 

2001-01 ' 
(BE) 




Tax Revenue (Rupees 

mire) 



Direct (a) 

11024 

33563 

48274 

46600 

57959 

68194 

85275 

PIT 

5371 

15592 

17097 


25b r 

111(74 

40601) 

or 

5335 

16487 

20016 

2452') 


WiKb 

44200 

Indifect(b) 

45150 

76806 

89741 

95871 

112449 

118559 

140142 

Customs 

20644 

35757 

40193 

4066b 

■IK 119 

rti.ii 

54B22 

Excise 

24514 

40187 

47962 

3324h 

«.l'in; 

1(8 3311 

81720 

Gross Tax Revenue# 

57576 

111224 

139220 

143797 

171760 

188.365 

226649 



Tax 

Revenue as 

a percentage nf 

Cirnas Tax. 

Revenue 


Direct (a) 

19.1 

.30.2 

34.7 

32.4 

33.7 

36.2 

37.6 

PIT 

f 9 3 

14.0 

12.3 

14.1 

14 0 

It),8 

17.9 

err 

9.3 

14.8 

14.4 

17 1 

1 r *) 

18,9 

19.5 

Indirect (b) 

78,4 

69.1 

64.5 

66.7 

65.5 

62.9 

61.8 

Customs 

35 9 

32.1 

28.9 

28.3 

’S,.! 

! 3 1 

24.2 

Excise 

42.6 

36.1 

34.5 

r.n 

\h it 

6. 3 

36.1 


1 

Tax Revenue as a 

percentage til Gcitsx Dmm'wttv Pnuiucl* 


Direct (a) 

1,9 

2.8 

3.2 

2.7 

3.0 
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the decline in tax-GDP ratio is quite significant. 
As the share of services sector increases, the tax 
base becomes narrower, aggregate buoyancy of 
the tax revenues is eroded and the tax GDP ratio 
falls. In view of rapid expansion of the services 
sector it is imperative to enlarge the scope of 
taxation of services so as to augment the tax 
GDP ratio. 

2.47 The share of direct taxes in the gross tax 
revenue has increased from 19.1 per cent in 1990- 
91 to 30.2 per cent in 1995-96 and edged up to 
36.2 per cent in 2001-01(PU) and is expected to 
improve to 37.6 pet cent in 2001-2002(BE). In 
contrast, share of indirect taxes declined 


substantially from 78,4 per coni in 1990-91 to 
69.1 per cent in 1995-96 and declined further to 
62.9 per cent in 2000-01 (PI)) and is estimated at 
61,8 per cent in 2001-02, The direct tax revenue 
as a percent of GDP has increased from 1.9 pet 
cent in 1990-91 to 2.8 percent in 1995-96 and 
further to 3,3 per cent in 2000-01 (PU) and is 
estimated to increase to 3.7 per cent in 2001- 
2002(BK), On the other hand, the share of 
indirect taxes as a per cent of GDP which 
declined from 7.9 per cent in 1990-91 to 6.5 per 
cent in 1995-96, fell further to 5.7 per cent in 

2000- 01 (PU) and is budgeted at 6.1 per cent in 

2001- 2002(BE). 
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2.48 During the past decade the overall tax- 
GDP ratio for the Centre has suffered erosion. 
To augment tax-GDP ratio, it is necessary to tap 
the growing potential of the services sector. 
Service sector has not only grown but has 
diversified and shown resilience. The growing 
importance of the service sector in the GDP calls 
for additional tax effort with focus on the service 
sector. 

Service Tax 

2.49 As the services sector continues to expand 
faster than the other sectors, it is necessary to 
expand the ambit of tax on domestic goods to 
include the services sector also. The reasons for 
doing so are many. First, as the share of industry 
in GDP decreases while that of services expands, 
the'tax base shrinks, aggregate buoyancy of excise 
taxtevenue declines and the excise tax/GDP ratio 
fall. Second, failure to tax services distorts 
consumer choices, encouraging spending on 
services at the expense of goods and savings. 
Third, untaxed services mean traders are unable 
to claim VAT on their service inputs. This causes 
cascading, distorts choice and encourages 
business to develop in house services, creating 
further distortions. Fourth, as most of the services 
that ate likely lo become taxable art positively 
correlated with expenditure of high income 
households, subjecting them to taxation will 
improve equity. The prevailing rate of the 
Centre’s service tax at 5 per cent is low because 
it is based on turnover without input tax credit. 

2.50 The power to levy a tax on services is not 
mentioned cither in the State List or Concurrent 
List of the VII Schedule to the Constitution. 


However, by virtue of Entry 97 in the Union 
List, which gives power to the Centre for levy 
and collection of “any tax not mentioned in either 
of those Lists” (that is State List or the 
Concurrent List), the Union Legislature is 
competent to levy a tax on services. Further under 
Article 248 of the Constitution, the Parliament 
has exclusive powers to make any law with respect 
to any matter not enumerated in the Concurrent 
List or the State List and such power includes 
the power to make any law imposing a tax not 
mentioned in cither of those Lists. 

2.51 Accordingly in the 1994 Budget, a tax on 
three specified services, namely, telephone, 
general insurance and stock brokerage, was 
introduced. Over the years number of services 
have been brought under the ambit of service 
Lax. In the Budget for the year 2001-02, the 
service tax levy was extended to 15 more 
services. Thus at present, 41 specified services 
attract the service tax lev}'. Service tax is levied 
at the rate of 5 per cent on the value of taxable 
services. 

2.52 While the revenue realised from service 
tax was initially Rs.407 crore when it was first 
introduced in 1994-95, it has registered 
substantial growth over the years. Between 1994- 
95 and 2000-01, service tax has shown more than 
six fold increase while the number of service tax 
payees increased by about twenty nine times 
between 1994-95 and 1999-2000. Service tax as 
a proportion of GDP originating in the service 
sector (excluding public administration and 
defence) has remained a minuscule fraction 
all these years (Table:2.9). The budget 
estimate for Service Tax for the yeat 2001-02 is 
Rs,3,600 crore. 


TABLE 2.9 
Service Tax 



1994-95 

1995-95 

1996-97 

1997-98 

1998-99 

1999-2000 

2000-01 

2001-02 

(BE) 

No of tax payees 

1442 

4865 

13981 

45491 

90455 

11435R 

N.A. 

KA„ 

Revenue (Rs crore) 
Service tnx it. per cent 

4(17 

862 

1(159 

1586 

1957 

2128 

25B5 

3601) 

of service sector GDP* 

11.12 

(1.21 

0.22 

0,29 

031 

029 

0.33 

0.41 


Note. ’Service sector GDP (at factor cost) at current prices comprises of trade, hotels & restaurant, transport, storage 5c communications, 
financial services, real estate 5c business services and community, social and personal services excluding public administration, 
defence and quasi-government bodies. 
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Fiscal Reforms Programme for States 

2.53 Subsequent to the award of the Eleventh 
Finance Commission (EFC), Government of 
India had drawn up a scheme called the States 
Fiscal Reforms Facility (2000-01 to 2004-05). 
To this end an Incentive Fund of Rs,10,607 crore 
has been earmarked over a period of five years 
to encourage States to implement monitorable 
fiscal reforms. Additional amounts by way of 
open market borrowings etc are allowed if the 
State concerned has a structural adjustment 
burden, necessitating (l) voluntary retirement/ 
severance payments for downswing Public Sector 
Enterprises (PSEs) and (u) debt swap for bringing 
down interest payments. Under this facility the 
State Governments are invited to draw up a 
Medium Term Fiscal Reforms Programme 
(MTFRP) with the objectives of bringing down: 

• the consolidated fiscal deficit to sustainable 
levels by 2005; 

• the consolidated revenue deficit, so that in 
the aggregate, the revenue deficit is 
eliminated altogether by 2005; and 

• the Debt/GDP ratio including contingent 
liabilities to sustainable levels, both in terms 
of stability and solvency. 

2.54 The MTFRP of States combine policies 
in the following areas: 

Fiscal Consolidation : These measures aim at 
improving tax and. non-tax receipts, 
reprioritization of expenditures, targeting non¬ 
merit subsidies and phasing them out, etc. 

Public Sector Enterprise Reforms : These aim at 
winding up loss making PSEs, privatization of 
PSEs, restructuring of such PSEs as are felt to 
be absolutely necessary to continue in the public 
domain. 

Power Sector Reforms : These aim at 
corporatization and unbundling of the SEBs, 100 
per cent metering up to 11 ICV levels, 
implementing the awards of the Electricity 
Regulatory Commissions, provision of lump-sum 
subsidies from the State budget in such cases 
where the utilities’ losses are phased out. The 
main monitorable milestone here, is the gap 
between average cost of powet/kwh (on an 


accrual basis) and the average revenue realized/ 
kwh (on a cash basis). The utilities have been 
sensitized to eliminate this gap over the next 
5 years. 

Fiscal Transparency : These measures inter alia, 
aim at full disclosure m State budgets especially 
with regard to subsidies, guarantees and the level 
of civil service employment. 

2.55 Considerable flexibility has been provided 
to the States in designing the MTFRP. The State 
MTFRPs are considered by a committee 
comprising officials from the State Government 
concerned, Ministry of Finance, Government of 
India, Planning Commission and outside experts. 
Releases from the Incentive Fund are based on a 
single monitorable fiscal parameter for the State 
which provides fora 5 percentage point reduction 
in the revenue deficit as a proportion to the States 
total revenue receipts in each year till 2004-05. 
However, for the States which are revenue 
surplus, a 3 percentage point impiovemcnt in 
Balance from Current Revenue (BCR) is required 
to trigger off the release from the Incentive Fund. 
The base year is the financial year 1909-2000. 
Releases are rule-based and not discretionary. The 
improvement in the revenue balance and 
associated policy measures suggested in the 
course of the MTFRP form the basis of a 
Memorandum of Understanding (MoU). 
Typically, the MoU has two components in each 
sector of reform (i.e. fiscal consolidation, PSIi 
reforms, etc.) 

Outcome Indicators : which are the approved 
projected numbers pertaining to the deficits, debt 
stock, subsidy reduction, tax and non-tax receipts, 
etc.; and 

Process Indicators ; are the monitorable 
administrative milestones necessary to meet the 
projected outcomes sector-wise. These include 
notifications, enabling legislation, acting upon 
recommendations of Regulatory Commissions, 
etc. 

2.56 Till date, the MTFRP has been finalized 
for nine States, namely, Nagaland, Andhra 
Pradesh, Karnataka, Orissa, Kerala, Arunachal 
Pradesh, West Bengal, Himachal Pradesh and 
Manipur. So far, MoU have been signed with 
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the Government of Orissa, Karnataka and 
Nagaland in consultation with the Ministry of 
Finance, MoU with respect to six other States 
are being drawn up by the respective 
Governments. The Incentive Fund of about 
Rs,786 crore for the year 2000-01 has been 
released in the current financial year to eight States 
viz, Nagaland, Orissa, Kerala, Karnataka, 
Arunachal Pradesh, West Bengal, Himachal 
Pradesh and Manipur. 

Performance of Departmental 
Enterprises 

Railways 

2.57 In the last few years, the Railways have 
faced a severe resource constraint that has 
hampered timely renewal and replacement of 
existing assets and consolidation and expansion 
of the system. The resource position exacerbated 
since the implementation of the Fifth Central Pay 
Commission’s recommendations, due to sharp 
escalation in staff costs and pension liability. The 
Railways have increasingly resorted to higher 
levels of market borrowings, mainly through the 
Indian Railway Finance Corporation. These have 
mainly been utilised for acquiring rolling stock 
on lease. As a result lease charges, which 
constitute part of revenue expenditure, have 
surged from Rs.25 crore in 1987-88 to Rs.3,040 
crore in 2000-01 and estimated to be Rs. 3,291 
crore in 2001-02. This adversely affected the 
internal resource generation by the Indian 
Railways. The total lease charges payable in 2001- 
02 are estimated at 10,9 per cent of the ordinary 
working expenses. 

2.58 The gross traffic receipts of the Indian 
Railways increased from Rs.32,939 crore in 1999- 
2000 to Rs.34,880 crore in 2000-01, representing 
a growth of 5.9 per cent. Over the same period, 
its working expenses (including appropriations 
to the depreciation reserve fund and pension 
fund), rose from Rs,30,844 crore to Rs.34,667 
crore reflecting an increase of 12.4 per cent. This 
led to a sharp erosion in Railways’ Net receipts 
from Rs.2,095 crore in 1999-2000 to Rs.213 crore 
in 2000-01. The net railway revenue, comprising 
net traffic receipts and net miscellaneous receipts, 
amounted to Rs.1,071 crore in 2000-01. 


Consequently, the ratio of net revenue to capital- 
at-charge (including investment from capital fund 
of the railways) has declined to 2.5 per cent in 
2000-01 compared with 6.9 per cent in 1999- 
2000. The dividend liability for 2000-01 is placed 
at Rs.2,131 crore. Keeping in view the 
requirements of that year’s Annual Plan, the 
Railways deferred payment of dividend to the 
extent of Rs. 1,823 crore. After payment of Net 
Dividend of Rs.308 crore to the general reserves, 
the Railways contributed Rs.763 crore towards 
the Railways’ Annual Plan 2000-01. 

2.59 The dividend payable to general revenues 
for 2001-02 has been estimated at Rs.2,352 crore. 
Keeping in view the resource requirements for 
the plan and negligible fund balances, the 
Railways sought deferment of the payment of 
dividend to the tunc of Rs. 1,000 crore. The 
Railway Budget, 2001-02 envisages some 
modifications in freight rates which are expected 
to fetch an additional revenue of Rs.500 crore. 
The Plan outlay for the Railways for 2001-02 has 
been kept at Rs.11,090 crore including capital 
from general exchequer of Rs.3,540 crore. 
Market borrowings, including BOLT and OYW 
schemes arc expected to generate Rs.4,000 crore 
for acquisition of assets on lease basis 

Telecommunications 

2.60 The service functions of the Department 
of Telecom Services (DTS) and the Department 
of Telecom Operations (DTO), consequent to 
its corporatisation has been transferred to Bharat 
Sanchar Nigam Limited, a public sector 
enterprise, under the administrative control of 
die Department of Telecommunications from 1 st 
October, 2000. The revenue receipts of the 
Department of Telecom are estimated at Rs.4,274 
crore and the total expenditure is Rs.2,428 crore 
in 2001-2002 (BE). It has been decided that ail 
the revenue receipts of the Department of 
Telecommunications will accrue to the general 
revenues and all the expenditure will be met from 
the general exchequer. 

2.61 The assets and liabilities of the erstwhile 
DTS/DTO stand transferred to Bharat Sanchar 
Nigam Limited with effect from October 1,2000. 
The assets have been provisionally valued at 
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Rs. 63,000 crore subject to finalisation of the 
transfer value, in consideration of equity of Rs, 
5,000 crore, Rs.7,500 crore preference equity, 
Rs.7,500 crore government loan, Rs.3,000 crore 
other loan and the remaining balance of asset 
value transferred to be taken as reserve. After 
the corporatisation, the company has to bear extra 
financial burden on account of corporate tax, 
licence fee, spectrum charges, sales tax, excise 
duty and dividend. BSNL is also a major operator 
for providing Village Public Telephones (VPT’s) 
and rural connections which are uneconomical 
but socially desirable and generally affect 
adversely the financial position of the company. 
In terms of a Government decision to 
compensate BSNL for undertaking uneconomical 
social obligations, a package of financial proposal 
is being considered. The package, inter alia, 
includes moratorium on loan and interest thereon 
and exemption from payment of dividend on 
equity. However, licence fee and spectrum 
charges shall be payable by BSNL. The revenue 
receipts of BSNL are estimated at Rs,21,387 crore 
in 2001-02 as against Rs.20,001 crore of DTS 
and BSNL in 2000-01 

2.62 The approved plan outlay in 2001- 
2002(BE), for the Department of 
Telecommunications and the Public Sector 
Undertakings under its administrative control 
(viz., Bharat Sanchar Nigam Limited, Videsh 
Sanchar Nigam Limited, Mahanagar Telephone 
Nigam Limited, Indian Telephone Industries 
limited and Hindustan Teleprinters Limited) is 
Rs.165 crore and Rs. 20,134 crore respectively. 
The Plan outlay of the DOT is to be met through 
budgetary support, while the Plan outlay of the 
PSUs is to be met from internal and extra 
budgetary resources. 

Posts 

2.63 The gross receipts of the Department of 
Posts during the year 2000-01 were Rs.3,298 
crore, gross working expenses wereRs.4,907 crore 
and net working expenses were Rs.4,848 crore. 
There was therefore a deficit of Rs, 1,550 crore. 
During the year 2001-2002, according to the 
budget estimates, the gross receipts are placed at 
Rs.3;753 crore and the gross working expenses 


at Rs.5,290 crore, with net expenses hung 
Rs.5,215 ernre. The deficit is estimated to be 
Rs. 1,492 crore for 2(1111-02. 

2.64 With a view to improving the performance 
of the Department of Posts, various measures 
have been initiated and concerted efforts are being 
made to generate more revenue lor the 
Department. Apart from the conventional 
services, Business Development Directorate has 
been set up to introduce/explore profit-based 
services/activitics such as tatiff revision in 
respect of certain services from time to time, 
expansion of speed post net work, customized 
postal services for corporate clients etc. Besides, 
special emphasis is also being placed on proper 
expenditure control to (i) enforce strit t economy 
measures; (li) contain expenditure within the 
budgetary ceilings and (tii) ensure judicious 
utilisation of manpower for new services 
undertaken by the Department. 

Broadcasting 

2.65 During 200(1-01, total expenditure of 
.Prasar Bharati increased by 2.9 per cent over the 
previous year to Rs. 1,667 crore. Total receipts 
increased from Rs.514 crore in 1999-2000 to 
Rs.711 crore in 2000-01, Consequently, the ratio 
of total commercial receipts to total expenditure 
increased from 33.2 percent in 1999-2000 to 42,6 
percent in 2000-01. Total commercial receipts 
of Doordarshan were Rs.490 crore in 1999-2000 
and Rs.638 crore in 2000-01. Prashar Bharati is 
making all efforts to further increase commercial 
receipts and for reduction in expenditure. 

Outlook 

2.66 Significant improvement has been effected 
over time in the Union tax structure, but much 
needs to be done in the domain of domestic 
commodity taxation and import tariffs. A 
comprehensive CENVAT that allows full credit 
fot all inputs with a few duty rates may adversely 
affect revenue in the short-run but may be 
considered necessary in the interest of 
eliminating distortions. Reduction of customs 
tariffs must be persevered with to bring them to 
internationally comparable levels for increased 
competition and global integration. Removal of 
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multiple and complex exemptions can go a long 
way in improving revenue buoyancy in the indirect 
taxes, Besides, it is imperative to expand the 
ambit of tax on domestic goods to include the 
services sector as well. Intioduction of a broad 
based VAT by April 2003 is a significant step 
towards refoiming domestic trade taxes. 
However, the issue of taxation of inter-state trade 
under State level VAT has to be addressed, 
otherwise VAT will remain primarily on intra-state 
trade. On the direct tax front,' income tax and 
corporate tax rates have been brought down to 
internationally comparable levels. However, the 
Income Tax Act continues to he beset with tax 
concessions which manifest in the form of full 
or partial exemptions, deductions and tax 
holidays etc. Since the marginal tax rates have 
been reduced over the years it would be 
imperative to expand the lax base by plugging 
the loopholes. Tax incentives by their very nature 
represent a revenue cost for the Government. 
Besides, tax incentives introduce complexity and 
element of discretion into the tax system. They 
only impose greater taxpayer compliance burden 
and administiativc costs. 

2.67 One central feature of the Central 
Government finances during the 1090s has been 
the decline in both the share of taxes and 
expenditure in the GDI 3 , The latter has been 
brought about through compression in capital 
expenditure rather than revenue component of 
expendituie. The erosion in tax-to'GDI 3 ratio has 
to some extent prevented fiscal adjustment on a 
sustained basis. Therefore, erosion in tax-GDP 
ratio needs to be reversed. The potential for 
increase in tax GDI 3 ratio does exist. This is 
reflected in a rising share of non-agriculture GDP 
which augurs well for a higher overall tax-GDP 
ratio. Besides, resumption in overall growth and 
particularly industrial growth in future is likely 
to bring in higher corporate tax collections and 
excise revenues. Also a concerted effort would 
be required to tax untapped potential of direct 


taxes through improvement in direct tax 
administration by focussing on measures to foster 
increased compliance and widespread 
computerisation. Despite the growing share of 
services in GDP only a small fraction is captured 
under the tax net. To augment tax-GDP ratio it 
is essential to move away from selective approach 
to a comprehensive approach in the domain of 
service taxation. 

2.68 The trends in the Central Government 
finances during the current year show 
considerable slippage on the revenue side due to 
the slowdown in the economy and industry in 
particular. Government has responded to 
slowdown by cutting down the tax rates in both 
the direct and indirect taxes. The slower economic 
growth not only leads to revenue shortfalls but 
also puts pressure for fiscal stimulus. As a 
deliberate policy, the Government has avoided 
cutting or compressing capital expenditure. In the 
backdrop of economic slowdown, the issue of 
quality rather than quantum in fiscal adjustment 
assumes importance. Higher Government 
spending with low capital expenditure content 
may not translate into much needed higher 
aggregate demand to stimulate the economy. A 
major feature of the inter-temporal profile of 
Government expenditure has been the erosion 
of capital expenditure. Capital expenditure, 
which has been crowded out in both Central and 
State Government budgets needs to be restored 
by budgetary allocation and higher Internal and 
lixtru Budgetary funding , As a result we arc 
nor investing enough for future. Further, such 
expenditure would have to be in growth 
augmenting infrastructure sectors. Government 
investment and reforms should focus on 
leveraging private sector participation in these 
sectors rather than for furthering the objective 
of ownership. Besides, the composition of 
revenue expenditure has to shift to socal sectors 
like education and health. 
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Monetary and Banking Developments 


The current financial year has been 
characterised by measures designed to create an 
enabling environment for futthet progress in the 
move towards a more flexible interest rate regime, 
Reduction in the administered interest rates on 
contractual savings already effected by the 
Government has contributed to downward 
flexibility in the interest rate regime. The 
reduction in the Bank Rate to 6.5 per cent, the 
lowest since May 1973, has been supplemented 
by a reduction in the Cash Reserve Ratio (CRR) 
to 5.5 per cent, which has further strengthened 
the liquidity position of the banking system. 

3.2 The year-on-year growth in broad money 
(M3) as on November 2, 2001 was 16.9 per cent, 
compared with the projected rate of 14.5 per cent 
indicated in the Monetary and Credit Policy 
(MCP) for the current financial year. However, it 
dropped to 15.2 per cent after a fortnight, and 
further down to 14.4 per cent on Januaty 11, 
2002, reflecting the rise in M3 on November 17, 
2000, on account of the proceeds of Rs. 25,662 
crore from the India Millennium Deposits (IMDs). 
Despite some softening of interest rates, the flow 
of credit to the commercial sector this year has 
been much lower than that in the previous year. 
The most important source of growth in money 
supply so far in the current financial year has been 
expansion, in bank credit to Government by way 
of investment in Government securities. 

3.3 There has been a significant slowdown in 
the growth of non-food credit from commercial 
banks during the current fiscal year. The flow of 
non-food credit from commercial banks to the 
commercial sector registered a growth of only 
8.7 per cent til January 11, 2002 compared with 

12.1 per cent in the corresponding period last 


year. Banks’ investment in the debt and equity 
instruments of public arid private sector units 
(non-SLR investment), including bills 
rediscounted with financial institutions, also 
decelerated to 4.2 per cent during this period from 
13.6 per cent in the corresponding period last 
year. Commercial banks' non-flu >d credit to the 
commercial sector, including non-Statutnry 
liquidity Ratio (SLR) investments, was lower at 

8.1 per cent till January 11, 2(102 than chat at 

12.3 percent in the corresponding period last year, 
During April- December 20(11, sanctions by All- 
India Financial Institutions (A I FIs) declined by 

32.1 per cent compared with an increase of 18.3 
per cent in the corresponding period last year. 
Disbursements by them also declined by 16.9 per 
cent during the same period in contrast to an 
increase of 16.1 per cem last year. 

3.4 The process of financial sector reforms has 
been carried forward in the current financial year 
with a focus on hanking and financial institutions. 
The salient measures in this regard included the 
following: - 

• Banks given freedom to offer loans over Rs.2 
lakh at rates below the Prime landing Rates 
(PLRs) to expotters and other creditworthy 
borrowers (including public enterprises) and 
to formulate deposit schemes with higher and 
fixed rates of interest for senior citizens. 

• Banks given flexibility in the composition of 
working capital loans. 

• Guidelines for investment by banks in non- 
SLR securities issued, 

• Prudential guidelines issued to ensure greater 
security for depositors of urban cooperative 
banks. 
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• The measures pertaining to financial 
institutions included operational and 
regulatory issues concerning transition to 
universal bank, a transparent mechanism for 
corporate debt restructuring, coordination 
between banks and the Financial Institutions 
(FIs), amended guidelines for Asset-Liability 
Management and classification and valuation 
of investments. 

• As regards the non-banking financial 
companies (NBFCs), major policy measure 
related to reduction in the maximum interest 
rates on public deposits from 14 per cent to 

12.5 per cent, effective from November 1, 

2001 . 

Monetary Trends and Developments 

3.5 Table 3.1 presents the overall trends in the 
growth of different monetary aggregates during 
the current financial year. The ycar-on-year 
growth in broad money (M3) as on January 11, 
2002 was 14.4 per cent compared with 16.6 per 
cent (14.3 per cent net of IMDs ) a year ago. As 
indicated earlier, the significant deceleration in 
money supply since November 16, 2001 reflects 
the sudden rise in broad money resulting from 
IMDs with effect from the corresponding date in 
the previous year. As mentioned in the footnote 
to Table 3.1, the new series of monetary 
aggregates exclude IMDs. 

3.6 Table 3,2 presents the trends in the 
components as well as sources of the growth of 


broad money. On the side of components, 
currency with the public registered a higher rate 
of growth till January 11,2002 in the current 
financial year than that in the corresponding 
previous period. However, the deccleradon in 
time deposits with banks mostly reflects the 
sudden rise in this component on account of 
IMDs with effect from November 17 in the 
previous year. On the side of sources of broad 
money, growth in banks' investment in 
government securities and the expansion in net 
foreign exchange assets (NFEAs) of Reserve 
Bank of India (RBI) have been significant. 

3.7 The trends in the sources of growth in 
reserve money are shown in Table 3.3. Net RBI 
credit to Government till January 11 in the current 
financial yeat declined by 1.4 per tent compared 
with an increase of 6.8 per cent in the 
corresponding period of the previous financial 
year. The rate of decline by 30.0 per cent in the 
net domestic assets of RBI (difference between 
reserve money and RBI’s NFEAs) during this 
period was significandy higher than the decline 
by 7.2 per cent in the corresponding period of 
the previous financial year. However, the higher 
rate of growth by 20.1 percent in the net foreign 
exchange assets of RBI more than offset the 
decline in RBI’s net domestic assets, leading to a 
relatively modest growth in reserve money at 2.6 
per cent till January 11 in the current financial 
year compared with 5.0 per cent in the 
corresponding period of the previous financial 
year. On the side of components, currency in 


TABLE 3.1 

Trends in Money Supply 


Type of Monetary March 31 to March 31 Match 31 to January 11 

Aggregate 1999-2000 2000-01 2000-01 2001-02 


Broad Money (M3) 

14.6 

16.7 

13.4(16,6) 

11.2(14.4) 

Narrow Money (Ml) 

10.6 

11.1 

6.0 (9.8) 

6.2(11 3) 

Reserve Money 

8.2 

8.1 

5.0(13.5) 

2.6 (5,6) 

M3 Multiplier 

4.00 

4.32 

4.33 

4.69 


Notes: (I) All figures are provisional. Figures in brackets relate to year-on-year growth. M3 multiplier is at end-March for 
1999-2000 and 2000-01, and as on January 11 /January 12 for 2001-02/2000-01. 

(2) Under the new series of statistics of money supply and credit based on the Report of the Working Group 
on “ Money Supply: Analytics and Methodology of Compilation”, statistics of money supply ate compiled 
on the basis of the residency concept Accordingly, the figures relatingto broad money under the new series 
do not directly reckon non-resident foreign currency repatriable fixed deposits in the form of FCNR (B) 
deposits, Resurgent India Bonds (RIBs), and India Millennium Deposits (IMDs). As per the new series, M3 
growth rates for 1999-2000 and 2000-01 were 15.3 per cent and 14.3 per cent respectively. 
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TABLE 3.2 

Sources of Change in Money Stock (M3) 


Variations during 

Annual 


Financial Yen 

2000-01 2000-01 

Mae.31 Mur, 31 

to to 

Mar 31 Jan. 12 


2001412 
Mat. 31 
to 

Jan. 11 


2000411 2001-02 

Jan. 14 Jan. 12 

in to 

Jan. 12 Jan. II 


20004)1 2000-01 2001-02 

Mm. 31 Mar. 31 Mar. 31 

lo in la 

Mm. 31 Jan 12 Jan. H 


2000-01 2001-01 
Jan. 14 Jan. 12 
in 

Jan. 12 Jan. II 


Ml (Narrow Money) 
M3 (Brood Money) 
(t+Z+3+4) 


1 Currency with the public 

2 Demand deposits 
with bonks 

3 Time deposits with banks 

4 Other deposits with* Hill 
IQ. Sources of change in 

money stock (M3) 

(1+24-3+4-5) 




(Rj. cron) 




(Permit) 



37,994 

20,643 

23,700 32,376 

4IJI5I 

11.1 

60 

62 

98 

113 

1,87,409 

1,50,169 

1,46,823 1,81,54(1 

IJW/163 

167 

134 

112 

16.6 

14.4 

20,480 

19,290 

23,650 14,582 

24,8V) 

1118 

1112 

II1 

75 

11.9 

16,918 

2JU83 

1,003 18,467 

15,838 

111 

14 

Ml, 

139 

10.4 

1,49,414 

1,29,526 

1,23,122 1,49,164 

1,43,1)11 

191 

16.0 

n,2 

19 6 

15.7 

596 

-730 

-952 -67.3 

374 

196 

241 

262 

22 6 

162 


1, Net bank credit to 

Government (A+B) 

71,002 

60,(139 

613,436 

59,411 

79,398 

16.1 

136 

134 

114 

158 

(A) RBI’s net credit to 
Government (H-u) 

5,613 

10,(31 

-2119 

3,826 

■6,637 

!H 

68 

14 

?5 

42 

Q Central Government 

6,705 

133+1 

-2770 

4,158 

9,906 

48 

*10 

1.9 

28 

-64 

(li) State Governments 

-1)092 

-3,710 

651 

-331 

3269 

12,'J 


8*1 

6 6 

692 

(B) Other banks' credit 
to Government 

65389 

49,909 

7(1555 

55£85 

86,035 

213 

no 

197 

193 

251 

2. Bank credit to commercial 
sector (A+B) 

86,652 

71,888 

58,450 

1,10,429 

7.3211 

I4A 

123 

H. -1 

202 

11.1 

(A) RBI's credit to 
commercial sector 

-1,983 

-2148 

-5,677 

4,879 

-5,512 

111) 

-14 1 

■1? '? 

59 2 

420 

(B) Other banks’ credit 
to commercial sector 

88,635 

74,036 

64,127 

IJBtfO 

78,725 

155 

13(1 


196 

122 

3, Net foreign exchange assets 
of the banking sector 

44,172 

30,049 

33,786 

46,551 

47,909 

215 

146 

135 

ZAt i 

20.1 

4. Government’s currency 
liabilities to the public 

776 

488 

549 

631 

836 

169 

107 

102 

142 

165 

5. Banking Sector's net 
nan-monetary babilities 











other than dme deposits 

15,192 

12295 

14,397 

35)482 

17294 

13.1 

108 

11 1 

V)l 

13,7 


Note ■ 1. All figures are provisional Data for RBI relate to Match 31 after closure of Government Account* Vanatinns in rnpccl of .Scheduled f'oinnicrcial Banks 
(SCBs) are based on data for List reporting Friday of Match. SC,Us 1 Bine deposits include Rs, 17,945 enue tin Mi-ounlnf priurcda from RIB* (Resurgent 
India Bonds), since August 28,1998 and Rs 25,662 crore from India Mlllcmuin Deposits (IMlla) since Nmcmlicr 17, 21881 

2 Monetary dam are revised In Lnc with the new accounting standards and consistent with the methodology siiRgrsicil lay the \X.irking tin nip oil Money 
Supply : Analytics and Methodology of Compilation (June 1998), The revision M In tvspect of pension anti provident tuniU wills I'nmrnrrlt al banka which 
arc classified as other demand and time labilities and includes those banks which have tepnned such changes so tar. 


circulation, which accounts for more than two 
thirds of reserve money stock, increased by 11,3 
per cent till January 11 in the current financial 
year, compared with-10.2 per cent in the 
corresponding previous period. 

Monetary and Credit Policy 

3.8 The salient monetary and credit policy 
measures in the current financial year ate 
summarised in Box 3.1. A major challenge in the 
conduct of monetary policy has been the need 
to stake a balance between monetary easing to 
facilitate credit growth and the need to guard 
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against inflationary pressures likely to emerge 
from monetary stimulus unmatched by growth 
in the teal sector. The Reserve Bank has been 
following a multiple indicator approach in recent 
years, which provides necessary flexibility in 
responding to developments in financial markets, 
including foreign exchange markets. While broad 
money (M3) growth is still used as an important 
information variable, other indicators like the 
inflation rate, interest rate, credit flow, fiscal 
deficit, and the balance of payments (BOP) 
position are juxtaposed with output for drawing 
policy perspectives. 











TABLE 3.3 










Sources of Change in Reserve Money 





Variations during 1 




Financial Year 

Annual 

Financial Year 


Annual 


Outstanding 

2000-01 2000-01 

2001-02 

2000-01 

20014)2 

2000-4)1 

2000-01 

2001-02 

2000-01 

2001-02 


UB 

on March 

31, 2001 

Mar.31 MarJl 

Miu.11 

Jan. 14 

Jan 12 

Mur .31 

Mur.31 

Mar.31 

Jan. 14 

Jan. 12 



to Ld 

to 

(0 

to 

to 

to 

to 

10 

to 




Mur-31 Jan.12 

Jan.11 

Jan. 12 

Jan. 11 

Mar.31 

Jan.12 

Jan. 11 

Jim. 12 

Jan. 11 




(Rs.crvrt) 






(per uni) 



1, 

Net mil cretin U) 

Government 3 

1,51,877 

5,M1 1(1,111 

■2,1(9 

WC> 

-0,637 

38 

6,8 

-14 

25 

-4,2 

2 

RBI credit to 
banks' 

12,965 

-1,820 -2,172 


5,302 

-5,358 

-22.H 

-14.1 

-302 

582 

-37.1 

3, 

RBI credit to 
commercial sector 1 

11,287 

-1,984 -2,148 

-5,077 

4,8?; 

-5,512 

-13.(1 

-14.1 

-427 

592 

-420 

4. 

Net foreign cxtliuug 
imettofRUr 

1,97.174 

31,205 22,218 

19.570 

35,374 

4H.G53 

1R9 

134 

20.1 

23 2 

25 9 

5 

Governments currenev 

liabilities to the public 

770 488 

549 

on 

836 

16.9 

10,7 

10.2 

142 

16 5 

G 

Net nml-niuneiar) 
liabilities of RBI 

79,345 

9,123 14,195 

20,040 

14,967 

15.36H 

13.0 

20.5 

26.0 

21.5 

182 

7 . 

Reserve Money 
(l+2+3+4i 5 6) 

3,111.111 

22757 11.922 

7,771) 

35.045 

16/04 

81 

SO 

26 

1.35 

5 0 

1. 

Vanatnms are worked utir (in (lie basis of March U data 

alter (’Insure id Governments .mounts, figures for 

2000 01 and 2001-02 are provisional. 


Z 

Includes .special securities 










3 

Includes cLums till 

NA11AKM 










4. 

Excludes, mine (he LHluhtiHlllllclU 

of N AWARD, it*. refill at lie to hanks 








5. 

Variations arc inclusive of appreciation in the value of gold following us revaluation close to 

the international market 

pnee since 

October 17, 

1990 Such 


appreciation luis a 

iorrtipniuluw illca on Rill's not imn-mnneury liabilities 







6 

Constituent items may not add to luul Iwiause of rounding 









Monetary Policy Stance 

3.9 As stated by RBI in its Annual Monetary 
and Credit Policy (MCP) statement (April 19, 
2001), its monetary policy stance for 2001-02 
has been to facilitate adequate flow of credit for 
supporting higher real Gross Domestic Product 
(GDP) growth through the revival of investment 
demand, and to maintain a stable interest rate 
environment, with preference for .softer interest 
rates as warranted by the emerging economic and 
financial conditions. Assuming revival of the 
industrial sector, a reasonable monsoon, and good 
performance of exports, the growth rate of real 
GDP was placed at 6,0 to 6.5 per cent for the 
purpose of monetary policy formulation, The rate 
of inflation was assumed to be within 5.0 per 
cent and the projected expansion in M3 was 
about 14.5 per cent . The projected M3 growth 
of 14.5 per cent is consistent with a 14.5 per 
cent rate of growth in aggregate deposits of 
Scheduled Commercial Banks (SCBs), and 16,0 
to 17.0 per cent growth in non-food credit, 
inclusive of their investment in debt/equity 
instruments issued by both the public and private 
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sectors and bills rediscounted with financial 
institutions. 

3,10 A review of macroeconomic and monetary 
developments during the first half of 2001-02 
as a part of the mid-term review of MCP 
(October 22, 2001), indicated that it was feasible 
to maintain adequate liquidity in the market, 
primarily through flexible operation of repos and 
reverse repos under liquidity Adjustment Facility 
(LAP) combined with Open Market Operations 
(OMO), when necessary. Notwithstanding a high 
level of market borrowing by the Government, 
it was also feasible to maintain a stable interest 
rate environment, with further softening of 
interest rates, Despite several uncertainties, the 
fundamentals of the economy as reflected in 
moderate inflation, stable and low interest rates, 
high foreign exchange reserves, large foodgrain 
stocks and competitive advantage of information 
technology related industries, are still strong. The 
prospects for agricultural growth during this year 
remain positive. The global and domestic 
inflationary outlook currently continues to be 
favourable. It was, therefore, proposed to 
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BOX 3.1 

Monetary Sc Credit Policy 2001-02 

A. Annual Policy Statement 

• Banks allowed to lend over Rs.2 lakh at sub-PLR rates to creditworthy borrowers, including exporters, based on a 
transparent and objective policy approved by the respective boards. PLR would serve ns the ceiling interest rate for 
loans up to Rs.2 lakh. 

• The interest paid on eligible cash balances maintained with RBI under CRR requirement increased trum 4 per cent to 
6 per cent with effect from April 21,2001. 

• With effect from May 19,2001, CRR was reduced from 8.0 per cent to 7,5 per cent, thereby augmenting loadable 
resources of banks by Rs, 4,500 crore. 

• Banks allowed to formulate fixed deposit schemes for senior citizens offering higher and fixtd rates of interest as 
compared to normal deposits of any size 

• To facilitate better asset liability management (ALM), banks allowed discretion to disallow premature withdrawal of 
large deposits exceptin respect of individuals and HUFs, subject to informing the depositors in advance. 

• The period of renewal of overdue term deposits at interest rate prevailing on maturity date made 14dajs; Itir overdue 
period exceeding 14days, banks allowed to prescribe their own interest rates. 

• With effect from the year ending March 31,2004, loans whh interest and /or instalments of principal remaining 
overdue for mote than 90 days to be classified as non-performing assets (NPAs) - , banks advised to make additional 
provisions from the year ending March 31,2002, to facilitate smooth transition to the new norm. 

• Exposure limit for single borrower reduced from 20 per cent to 15 per cent of capital funds with effect from March 
31,2002; and for groups the limit reduced from 50 per cent to 40 per cent of capital fund with effect from the same 
date. Fot financing infrastructure projects, the group limit is extendable up to 5(1 per cent. 

• Banks advised to incorporate a condition in the loan agreement to obtain the consent of the borrowers to disclose 
their names in the event of default. 

• Banks advised to engage in biannual circulation of the list of defaulters in respect of doubtful and loss assets of 
Rs, one crore and above 

• Private banks asked to satisfy certain minimum standards like minimum number of full lime partners, number of 
CAs exclusively associated and the strength of professional audit Staff in respect of audit firms recommended by 
them with effect from 2001-02 

• To ensure greater security to depositors and members of urban cooperative banksfUCBs), interim prudential measures 
announced; direct or indirect lending by UCBs to individuals or corporates against security of shares stopped with 
immediate effect; existing lending to stock brokers or direct inves tment in shares to be unwound; borrowing from call 
money market limited to 2 per cent of aggregate deposit at the end of the previous financial year; increase in SLR 
holdings of scheduled UCBs from 15 to 20 per cent with effect from March 2002 and from 10 to 15 per cent for non- 
scheduled UCBs with deposit base of Rs. 25 ctore and more, and from zero to 10 per cent for other ni in-scheduled 
UCBs; UCBs not to increase their term deposit balances with other UCBs. 

Mid-Term Review 

• A reductionin the Bank Rate by 0.5 percentage points from 7,0 per cent to 6.5 per cent with effect from C Ictobcr 23, 
2001 

• A reduction in CRR of all SCBs (excluding RRBs) by 200 basis points from 7.50 per cent to 5.50 per cent by December 
29,2001. 

• All exemptions on the liabilities withdrawn except the interbank liabilities for the computation of net demand and 
time liabilities (NDTL) (fot the purpose of CRR maintenance) with effect from November 3,2001.The combined 
impact of these measures augmented lendable resources of the banking system by about Rs. 8,000 ctore. 

• Effective from November 3, 2001, the interest paid on eligible cash balances maintained with RBI under CRR 
requirement is at the Bank Rate. 

• Freedom to banks to formulate simple, non-discriminatory and transparent schemes for settlement of old NPAs, 
based on the broad framework of the 1995 RBI guidelines, 

• With effect from March 31,2002, Notes to Accounts in the balance sheets of banks to disclose (i) movement of 
provisions held towards NPAs and (ii) movement of provisions held towards depreciation on investments. 

• Banks given freedom to change the composition of working capital by increasing the cash credit component beyond 
20 per cent or the loan component beyond 80 per cent, in the case of working capital limits of Rs. 10 ctore and above; 
banks to appropriately price these components, keeping in view the impact on cash and liquidity management 

• Relaxations in the interim prudential measures announced in April for UCBs in response to representations; UCBs 

^ allowed to lend to individuals against shares; timeframe for achieving SLR and capital adequacy norms modified. 
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continue with the overall stance of monetary 
policy announced in the MCP of April for the 
remaining half of the current year and ensure 
that all legitimate requirements for credit are met, 
consistent with price stability. Unless 
circumstances change unexpectedly, RBI 
proposed to endeavour to maintain the current 
interest rate environment, 

Bank Credit 

3.11 Bank credit from SCBs comprising food 
credit and non-food credit increased at a lower 
rate of 10.6 per cent till January 11 in the current 
financial year compared with 14.3 per cent in the 
corresponding period of the previous year. The 
recent years have witnessed a significant 
acceleration in the growth of food credit, in 
response to the increase in the quantum as well 
as the price of fnodgrains procured in support of 
the twin objectives of food security and price 
support. The share of food credit in outstanding 
bank credit on January 11, 2002 was higher at 
9.4 per cent than that at 7.7 per cent a year ago. 
The share of food credit in incremental bank 
credit in the current financial year till January 11, 
2002 was 24.3 per cent compared with 20,4 per 
cent in the corresponding period of the previous 
year. In absolute terms, increase in food credit 
up to January 11 in the current financial year was 
Rs,13,204 crore compared with Rs. 12,726 crote 
in the corresponding period last year. In contrast, 
there was a deceleration in the growth of non¬ 
food credit, to 8.7 per cent till January 11,2002 
from 12.1 per cent during the corresponding 
period last year, mirroring the weak demand for 
commercial credit owing to the economic 
slowdown, which has been aggravated by a global 
downturn of economic activity (Box 3.2). 


Investment 

3.12 The non-SLR investment by banks also 
decelerated to 4.2 per cent till January 11 in the 
current financial year from 13.6 per cent in the 
corresponding period last year. Growth in the total 
flow of funds comprising both non-food credit 
and non-SLR investment, including bills 
rediscounted with financial insdtudons, to the 
commercial sector was lower at 8.1 per cent dll 
January 11, 2002 as compared with 12.3 per cent 
in the corresponding period last year. 

3.13 Investment by banks in government and 
other approved securities as on March 23, 2001 
exceeded the SLR level by Rs. 1,06,000 crore. 
During the current financial year (up to January 
11) investment in government securities by banks 
was substantially higher at Rs. 70,555 crore as 
compared with Rs. 49,909 crore in the 
corresponding period last year. The increase in 
investment in Government securities was as 
much as 19.7 per cent as compared with an 
increase of 17.0 per cent last year. Growth in 
commercial banks’ investment in Government 
securities and credit for food procurement, both 
guaranteed by the Government, and slowdown 
in non-food credit are matters of serious concern. 
The gross and net market borrowings of the 
Centre for the financial, year 2001-02 are 
budgeted at Rs. 1,18,852 crore and Rs. 77,353 
crore respectively. The net market borrowings 
are budgeted to finance as much as 66,5 per cent 
of the gross fiscal deficit. The net market 
borrowings of die Central Government amounted 
to Rs. 84,002 crore on January 18, 2002 
exceeding the budget estimate by Rs. 6,649 crore. 
Faced with a poor offtake of credit from the 
commercial sector, banks have invested in 


( BOX 3.2 N 

_ Credit Flow and Industrial Growth _ 

Allowing for appropriate lags, credit flow and higher indus trial growth rate are closely related The Indian experience from 
1995 to 1997 suggests that the high nominal PLRs do not always indicate a sluggish credit off-take. What is of relevance 
is the real interest rate, the expected real growth in the economy and the industry concerned. During 2001-02, the credit off¬ 
take did not pick up; the real interes t rates remained high with inflation rate falling faster than interest rates. Deceleration 
in the demand for credit reflected the slowdown in the industrial activities and the depressed investment climate, Demand 
for credit is influenced by several other factors, such as agricultural growth, export demand and competitive strength of 
Indian firms apart from interest rates. Effective demand for credit pre-supposes effective demand for goods and services 
via increase in income which reflects the trend in real activity. This implies thatpoor off-take of creditis a symptom rather 
than a cause of deceleration in industrial growth. The commercial banks’ investment in government securities which has 
yexceeded the statutory levels, is reflective of the subdued conditions. _ J 
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Government securities beyond the SLR 
requirement. Excessive investment in 
Government paper may crowd out the flow of 
. credit to the private sector, especially when the 
demand for non-food credit picks up with 
economic revival . 

Interest Rates 

3.14 Since the introduction of Prime Lending 
Rates (PLRs) in 1994, the norms relating to the 
application of PLRs by SCBs have been 
substantially liberalised (Box 3,3). These included 
freedom for banks to declare their own PLRs 
along with spread, introduction of Prime Term 
Lending Rate (PTLR), freedom to offer tenor- 
linked PLRs and the flexibility to offer lending 
rates on a fixed or floating rate, At present, PLR 
serves as the ceiling rate for credit limits upto 
Rs. 2 lakh. In response to requests, banks have 
been given freedom to charge interest rates 
without reference to PLR for certain categories 
of loans/ credit like discounting bills, lending to 
intermediaries, etc. In keeping with international 
practices, and for providing further flexibility, 
banks have been allowed to lend at interest rates 
below their respective PLRs to creditworthy 
borrowers including exporters on the basis of a 
transparent policy approved by their respective 
Boards. 


3.15. On a review of macroeconomic and 
monetary developments, the Bank Rate was 
reduced to 6.5 per cent with effect from October 
23,2001. The PLRs of five major public sector 
banks softened from 12.00 - 12,50 per cent in 
December, 2000 to 11.00 - 12.00 per cent by 
December, 2001. Interest rates charged by SCBs 
on pre-shipment and post-shipment rupee export 
credit were reduced by 1.0 percentage point for 
six months ending on March 31,2002, The short¬ 
term interest rate represented by the yield on 91- 
day Treasury Bills declined by 125 basis points 
to 7.25 per cent between April and December 
2001, At the long end of the yield curve, the 
secondary market yields on government paper in 
the range of 10-12 years have declined from 10.05 
—10.41 per cent to 8,15 - 8.35 per cent during 
this period. 

3.16. The September 11 events in the US and 
their effect on India’s financial markets 
necessitated a quick response to ensure liquidity 
and confidence in markets. In order to stabilise 
domestic financial markets, RBI announced that 
it did not intend to shift its monetary policy 
stance in regard to keeping interest rates stable 
with adequate liquidity, RBI further assured the 
markets that it would be prepared to sell foreign 
exchange directly or indirectly, if it considered it 
necessary to do so, in order to meet any unusual 



BOX 3.3 

_Prime Lending Rates (PLRs) of Scheduled Commercial Banks (SCBs) 


An administrative interest rate regime existed during 1975-76 to 1994-95.Th« lending rate of banks evolved in three 
phases during this period. During 1975-76 to 1980-81, RBI prescribed both minimum lending rate and the ceiling 
rate. During 1981-82 to 1987-88, RBI prescribed only the ceiling rate, which was progressive])- reduced in three steps 
from 19.5 per cent to 16.5 pet cent. During the third stage spanning 1988-89 to 1994-95, RBI switched over from a 
ceiling rate to a minimum lending rate, 

The minimum lending rate, which was initially fixed at 16.0 pet cent, was raised to 19,0 per cent in 1991-92 in response 
to the rise in inflation rate to 13.7 per cent. With the deceleration in inflation rate to 8.4 per cent in 1993-94, the 
minimum lending rate was also lowered to 14,0 per cent in 1993-94. 

With effect from OctoberlB, 1994 the lending rate was deregulated in respect of loans above Rs. 2 lakh. 

With effect from April 19,2001, PLR has been converted to a benchmark rate for banks rathe t than treating it as the 
minimum rate. 

The following Table presents these trends in nominal PLRs and real PLRs. 


Item 

Nominal BLR 

Real PLR (WPI-General) 

Real PLR (WPI-Manufactuting) 


(Percent per annum) 


1994-95 

1995-96 

1996-97 

1997-98 

1998-99 

1999-2000 

2000-01 

2001-02 

1500 

16.50 

14.50 

14.00 

12.00 

12,00 

11,50 

11.50 

240 

8.50 

9,90 

9.60 

6.10 

8,70 

4.30 

7.30 

2.70 

8.00 

12,40 

11,10 

7.60 

9.30 

8.20 

9.20 


JMote: Real PLR rates have been worked out with reference to the 52 week average WPI. 
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supply-demand gaps that could arise because of 
the prevailing uncertainties. The assurance to 
the matket coupled with other measures had the 
desired effect of moderating possible panic 
reactions and reducing volatility in financial 
markets, particularly in money, foreign exchange 
and government securities markets. However, 
RBI underlined two caveats so as to prevent 
complacency on the part of the bankers and 
matket participants. First, these entities should 
explicidy take into account the possibility of a 
sudden change in the interest rate environment, 
The gains already obtained from declining interest 
rates should, therefore, be used for building up 
adequate reserves to guard against any possible 
reversal of the interest rate environment. Second, 
RBI called for a recognition that in view of 
certain structural characteristics of our financial 
system, the scope for further softening in lending 
rates by banks and other financial intermediaries 
is limited. For example, the practice of offering 
fixed interest rates on long-term deposits, high 
overhang of NPAs of public sector hanks and 
large volume of market borrowing requirements 
of the Government reduced downward flexibility 
in the interest rate structure. The salient trends 


in different interest rates may be seen from 
Table 3,4. 

Banking Policy and Trends 
Policy Measures 

3.17 The major policy measures taken in the 
current financial year as part of the annual 
monetary and credit policy statement, including 
its mid-term review, may be seen from Box 3.1. 
These include freedom for banks to lend at 
interest rates below their respective PLRs to 
exporters and other creditworthy borrowers 
(including public enterprises), permission to 
formulate fixed deposit schemes offering higher 
and fixed interest rates to senior citizens, 
flexibility in the composition of working capital 
as between cash credit and loan components, 
reduction in exposure limits for borrowers, 
revised guidelines for exposure of banks to capital 
market, and guidelines for investment in non- 
SLR securities through the private placement 
route. The initiatives specially aimed at 
strengthening the operational efficiency of banks 
relate to the Voluntary Retirement Scheme, the 
Banking Service Recruitment Boards, Credit 




TABLE 3.4 

Trends in Interest Rates 


(Per cent pet annum) 

Interest Rate 


March 


January 


March 

January 



24,21100 


5,2000 


23,2001 

4,2002 

Dank Rate 


8.00 


8.00 


7.00 

6.50 

IDBI 


13.50 


13,00 


12.50 

12.50 

PLR* 


12.tKM2.5U 


12.00-12.50 


11.00-12.00 

11.00-12.00 

Deposit Rate* (> one year) 

8,50-10.50 


8.50-10.00 


8.50-10.00 

7.50-8.50 

Call Money (Borrowings) 


5.70-9.50 


8.30-11.00 


4.00-7.70 

4.72-9.00 

CDs 


7.50-12.00 


8.50-11.00 


5.50-11.00 , 

5.00-9.50 

CPs 


10.00-12.00 


9,90-12.27 


8.75-11.25 

7.20-11.65 

91-day T.Bills 


9.17 


8.75 


8.50 

6.83 

364-dayT. Bills 


9,93 


9,99 


8.96 

7.00 

* Refers to five major public sector hanks, 






CDsi Certificate of Deposits; CPs : Commercial Papers 






Notes: 1, A brief account of the evolution nf interest rates charged by SCBs may be seen from Sox 3.3 


2, As on January 11, 2002, the interest rates on deposits according to maturity are 

indicated belowi 








(Pet cent pet annum) 

15-29 30-45 



MM 


1 year 

2 years- 

More than 

Days Days 





2 years 

3 years 

3 years 

4,25-5.25 4.75-5.50 

5.25-6,50 

5.25-6,50 

5.75-7.00 

fi.50-7,50 

7.50-8.00 7.50-B.50 

8.00-9.00 


3. As regards post office savings, the prevailing rate of interest on Post Office Saving Accounts (POSA) is 3,5 per cent, while on Post 
Office Time Deposits (POTD) it varies from 7.5 per cent for one-year maturity to 9.0 per cent for five-year maturity. For Public 
Provident Funds (PPF), the interest rate is 9,5 per cent while for Government Relief Bonds (5 years), it is 8.5 per cent. Box 4 7m Chapter 
4 summarises the recommendations of the “Expert Committee on Administered Interest Rates and Other Related Issues". 
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Information Bureau, and enlargement of the ■ 
reach and scope of the electronic funds transfer 
facility. These are discussed in brief below. 

Voluntary Retirement Scheme (VRS) 

3.17.1 VRS was implemented by 26 out of 27 
public sector banks in 2000-2001. According to 
Indian Banks’ Association (IBA) , the total staff 
strength in public sector banks at the end of 
March 2000 was 8,63,188 out of whom 1,26,714 
or 14.7 per cent applied for VRS. About 80 per 
cent of the number of applications were 
accepted, and the staff relieved under VRS until 
December 31,2001 were 1,01,300. This 
constituted 11.7 pet cent of the total staff 
strength at the end of March 2000. Banks were 
advised by the Reserve Bank to treat the ex-gratia 
payment as deferred revenue expenditure (DRE), 
which would not be reduced from Tier I capital. 
The position will be regularised by the end of 
the accounting year in which the DRE gets totally 
wiped out. The maximum period of deferment 
has been fixed at five years, including the year of 
acceptance of VRS applications by the banks. 

Banking Service Recruitment Boards 

3.17.2 In pursuance of the announcement made 
by the Finance Minister in his Budget speech, 
the Banking Service Recruitment Boards (BSRBs) 
have been abolished. Accordingly, banks have 
been advised to frame their own recruitment 
strategies, with the approval of the respective 
Boards, to meet future requirements. While 
framing such strategies, banks are required to 
ensure, inter alia, that the recruitment policy is 
transparent and fair, with due representations of 
the members of SC/ST and minority communities 
m selection committees. Banks have also been 
advised to ensure that reservations in posts and 
related concessions/relaxations in fees and 
marks, as laid down by the Government of India, 
are strictly followed. 

Electronic Funds Transfer (EFT) 

3.17.3 EFT facilitates transfer of funds 
electronically within and across cities and 
between branches of a bank and across banks. 
EFT is operated by RBI, and is available for funds 
transferred across 13 major cities in the country 


as on January 11,2002, With effect from October 
1, 2001, large value transactions upto Rs. 2 crore 
have been permitted under EFT. Transfer of 
funds on a "same-day" basis was implemented 
effective from January 2, 2002 at the four metro 
centres with three settlements per day. 

Financial Performance 
Profits and Provisions 

3.18 The operating profits of Scheduled 
Commercial Banks (SCBs) as a whole amounted 
to Rs. 19,747 crore in 2000-01, registering a 
growth of 7.9 per cent over 1999-2000. The 
operating profits of public sector banks (SDI 
Group plus nationalised banks) amounted to 
Rs. 13,793 crore in 2000-01, representing a 
growth of 5,8 per' cent over the previous year, 
The share of public sector banks in the total 
operating profit of SCBs was 69.8 per cent in 
2000-01 compared with 71.2 per cent in 1999- 
2000. Within the group of public sector banks 
(PSBs), the share of nationalised banks in the 
operating profit increased from 55.2 per cent to 
58.4 per cent during this period. After the public 
sector banks, foreign banks accounted for the 
highest share in the profits of SCBs with 15.7 
per cent in 2000-01 compared with 14.7 per cent 
in 1999-2000. Private sector banks contributed 
the remaining share of about 14.4 per cent and 
14.1 per cent in 2000-01 and 1999-2000 
respectively, Details of the financial performance 
are shown in Table 3.5. 

3.19 For SCBs as a whole, the net profit in 
2000-01 amounted to Rs,6,424 crore, registering 
a decline of 11.3 per cent from the previous year. 
Higher provisions, coupled with a relatively lower 
rate of growth in income vis-a-vis expenditure, 
contributed to this decline. For public sector 
banks, the corresponding decline was 15.6 per 
cent while it was 11.6 per cent and 2.4 per cent 
in the case of old private sector banks and foreign 
banks respectively. Among the different bank 
groups, only the new private sector banks 
registered growth (12.3 per cent) in net profits in 
2000-01. Trends in. incremental profits and 
provisions vis-a-vis incremental assets are shown 
in Table 3.6, 


nn 
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TABLE 3.5 

Working Results of Scheduled Commercial Banks for 1999-2000 and 2000-01 
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3.20 The incremental amount under provisions 
and contingencies exceeded the incremental 
amount under operating profit in respect of all 
bank groups except the new private sector banks, 
which alone registered a growth in net profits in 
2000-01. With 73.4 per cent of the total 
incremental assets of all SCBs, the public sector 
banks accounted for only 52.1 per cent of the 
total incremental operating profits of SCBs. This 
reflects the negative growth in the operating 
profits of SBI &c Associates. 


3.21 A nalysis of financial performance of public 
sector banks on the basis of key parameters has 
shown wide inter-bank variations. In the case of 
nationalised banks, the return on assets varied 
from zero/nil in the case of Dena Bank and Indian 
Bank to 1.55 per cent for Corporation Bank. It 
was more than 0.50 per cent for 6 other 
nationalised banks, The ratio of net NPAs to net 
advances ranged from 1.98 per cent for 
Corporation Bank to 18.37 per cent for Dena 
Bank. Excluding Indian Bank which has a 


TABLE 3.6 

Incremental Profits and Provisions vis a vis Incremental Assets 


(2000-2001 over 1999-2000) 
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BOX 3.4 

Weak Commerci al Banks _ 

ThcNatasimhfliii Committee (II) defined a weak bank as one whose accumulated I and net NPAs evi ml its net 
worth or whose operating profits less income on recapitalisation bonds wa* ncjym eturtliTutonsuiitun eat s. 
The Working Group on Restructuring Weak Public Sector Banks (Vurnu Cnmnumn ulcntdial" p.iiamcurs for 
identification of weak banks: CAR and Coverage Ratio under solve tici; Return on Wf. and Net Inim-t Margin 
under ear nin g capacity; and three ratios under profitability, namcli (i) fperaiuig prnlir to .iwijui* working tunds, 
(ii) costs to income and (iii) staff cost to net interest income +all other income. 

Coverage ratio is the ratio of the sum comprising equity capital+lnan loss provisions NP1i<< n «u! .1 - ets, Tim ratio 
allows simultaneous monitoring of NPA levels and equity capital 


negative Capital to Risk Weighted Assets Ratio 
(CRAR), the CRAR tanged from 7,73 per cent 
for DenaBank to 13,40 per cent for Andhra Bank. 
As regards the SBI Group, the return on assets 
was 0.50 pet cent or more for all the banks except 
the State Bank of Sautashtra and the State Bank 
of Mysore with return on assets at 0.18 and 0.27 
per cent respectively. Returns on assets for the 
old private sector banks varied from -6.50 per 
cent for SBI Commercial and International Bank 
Ltd. to 11.08 per cent for Ganesh Bank of 
Kurundwad Ltd. For the new private sector 
banks, return on assets varied from 0.41 per cent 
(IDBI Bank) to 0.93 per cent (Bank of 
Punjab Ltd). 

3.22 According to one of the two definitions 
given by the Natasimham Committee (II), a weak 
bank is one whose combined amount of 
accumulated losses and net NPAs exceeds its net 
worth or whose adjusted operating profit 
(operating profit less income on recapitalisation 
bonds) is negative for three consecutive years 
(Box 3.4). During 1998-99 through 2000-01,the 
adjusted operating profit was negative in the case 
of three nadonalised banks, viz. Indian Bank, 


UCO Bank and United Bank of India, all of 
which have been identified .i 1 ' weak banks by the 
Vcrma Committee. 

Net Interest Income (Spread) 

3.23 The ratio of,spread to rm.il assets in respect 
ofSCBs as a whole incicascd from 2.’’3 percent 
in 1999-0(1 to 2.H4 per eent in 2000 01.This ratio 
increased in respect of all bank groups except 
the SBI Group, and foreign banks, during the 
same period. While the ratio of spread to total 
assets remained unchanged at 2.Ti per cent for 
the SBI Group, it declined from 3.92 per cent to 
3,64 per cent in respect of foreign hanks, 
However, despite this decline, the spread 
remained at the highest level (3.64 per cent) in 
respect of foreign banks, followed by the 
nationalised banks (2.90 per cent), the SBI Group 
(2.76 per cent), the old private sector hanks 
(2,51 per cent) and the new private sector hanks 
(2.14 per cent). 

Non-Performing Assets (NPAs) 

3.24 Table 3.7 shows the trends in gross and 
net NPAs of different hank groups during the 
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last three years. In absolute terms, the gross and 
net NPAs increased for all bank groups except 
foreign banks, which registered a decline in net 
NPAs. However, in relative terms (percentage 
to advances) the magnitude of NPAs declined 
for all bank groups. In case of both gross and net 
NPAs, there had been a decline in this 
percentage over the period from 1998-99 Lu 
2000 - 01 . 

3.25 An area of concern relates to the increase 
in incremental gross and net NPAs to lls.3,475 
crore and Rs.2,394 crore respectively in 2000-01 
compared with Rs. 1,686 crore and Rs.2,053 crore 
respectively in 1999-2000. This of course 
reflects the sharp increase in the NPAs of private 
sector banks. While the incremental ratio of gross 
NPAs to gross advances of P$Bs increased from 
2.4 per cent in 1999-2000 to 2.8 per cent in 2000- 
01, the corresponding increases in the case of 
old private sector banks and new private sector 
banks were from 0.5 per cent to 14.0 per cent 
and from (1.9 per cent to 7.8 per cent respectively, 
during this peril id. As regards the incremental 
ratio of net NPAs to net advances, it declined 
from 3.6 per cent in 1999-2000 to 2.9 per cent in 
2000-01 in the case of public sector banks while 
it increased from 0.8 per cent to 9.2 per cent and 
0.3 per cent to 3.7 per cent in respect of old and 
new private sector banks respectively during the 
same period. 

3.26 A redeeming feature is the continuing fall 
in gross and net NPAs as a proportion of total 


assets for all bank groups except private sector 
banks. For the public sector banks, while the 
percentage of gross NPAs to total assets declined 
from 5.9 in 1999-00 to 5.3 in 2000-01, the 
decline m the percentage of net NPAs was from 
2,9 to 2.7 during the same period. Foreign banks 
recorded a marginal fall in the proportion of their 
gross and net NPAs to total assets. In the case of 
old as well as new private sector banks, there 
was no decline in the proportion of gross and 
net NPAs to total assets. For the old private sector 
banks, the proportion of gross and net NPAs to 
assets remained unchanged at 5.2 per cent and 
3.3 per cent respectively in 2000-01. For the new 
private sector banks, there was an increase in the 
proportion of gross and net NPAs to total assets. 
While the proportion of gross NPAs to assets 
increased from 1.6 percent in 1999-2000 to 2,1 
per cent in 2001-02, the increase in the proportion 
of net NPAs to total assets was from 1,1 pcicent 
to 1,2 percent during this period. 

3.27 NPAs consist of assets under three 
categories: sub-standard, doubtful and loss. 
Assets classified as NPAs for a period up to two 
years belong to the sub-standard category while 
doubtful assets are those that remain NPAs for a 
period beyond two years: Loss assets are those 
that are identified as such either by banks 
themselves or internal/external auditors or RBI 
but not written off. The norms for recognition/ 
identification and classification have been 
changed with effect from March 31,2001 
(Box 3.5). 


BOX 3.5 

NPA Norms for SCBs 

„.. .. . . _ . . . . . __ _ 

With effect from March 31,2001, a non-performing asset (NPA) is an advance where: 

• interest and/or instalment of principal remain overdue for a period of more than 190 days in respect of a Term Loan; 

• the account remains “out of order’’ for a period of more than 180 days in respect of an Overdraft/Cash Credit (OD)/ 

(C Qi 

• the bill remains overdue fot a period of more than 180 days'in case of the bills purchased and discounted; 

• interest and/or instalment of principal remain overdue for two harvest seasons but for a period of not exceeding two 
half years in the case of an advance granted for agncultural purposes; and 

• any amount to be received for a period of more than 180 days in respect of other accounts, 

• In order to move closer to international best practices, and to ensure greater transparency, the duration for treating an 
asset as NPA is proposed to be reduced from 180 days to 90 days with effect from March 31,2004, 

• NPAs are classified into sub-standard, doubtful and loss assets. With effect from March 31,2001, a sub-standard asset 
is one which remains NPA for a period less than or equal to 18 months while a doubtful asset is one which remains 
NPA for more than 18 months, Aloss asset is one where the loss has been identified by the bank or internal/ external 
auditors or the RBI inspection but the amount has not been written off. 
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Recovery Management 

3.28 In view of the relatively unsatisfactory 
performance of Settlement Advisory Committees 
set up by PSBs for compromise settlement of 
chrome NPAs in respect of the SSI sector, RBI 
issued revised guidelines in July 2000 covering 
all sectors, including the small sector, to provide 
for a simplified, non-discretionary and non- 
disetimimtory mechanism for recovery of NPAs 
with outstanding balances of upto Rs. 5 crore, 
These guidelines specified the settlement formula 
and the manner of payment of the settled dues. 
The expiry of the extended period of the scheme 
was the end of June 30,2001, All the applications 
received up to this date were to be processed by 
September 30, 2001.Under these revised 
guidelines, the 27 public sector banks recovered 
Rs.2,600 crore from 3,65,000 accounts. Though 
representations were received for further 
extension of the scheme, no extension beyond 
June/Septembet 2001 was considered necessary 
because the purpose of the scheme was to 
provide an opportunity for a “one-time 
settlement”, within the specified time period, 
However, under the broad framework of 
setdement as pet the guidelines issued by RBI in 
July 1995, banks are free to design and implement 
their own policies for recovery and write-off with 
the apptoval of theit respective Boards, The 
Reserve Bank issued guidelines for one-time 
setdement of NPAs outstanding up to Rs,25,000 
to public sector banks in December 2001. 

Exposure to Sensitive Sectors 

3.29 Advances from SCBs to the "sensitive 
sectors" comprising capital market, real estate 


and commodities constituted only 4.25 per cent 
of their total advances as on March 24, 2001. 
This was the highest at 9.15 per cent in respect 
of the private sector banks followed by foreign 
banks at 4.18 per cent and public sector banks at 
3.45 per cent. Within public sector banks, the 
exposure was 1.96 per cent for the SBI Group 
compared with 4.30 per cent for the nationalised 
banks. In the case of private sector banks, the 
exposure in respect of new banks was 10.95 per 
cent compared with 7.72 per cent for old banks. 
Table 3,8 shows the composition of the total 
exposure of SCBs to sensitive sectors. 

Capital Adequacy 

3.30 As at end-March 2001, 23 out of 27 public 
sector banks (SBI Group plus 15 nationalised 
banks) had CRAR of over 10 per cent. Among 
the remaining4 nationalised banks, GRARof two 
was between 9 and 10 per cent while one had 
between 4 and 9 per cent. GUAR of the remaining 
one was negative. During 2000-01, three 
nationalised banks raised capital amounting to 
Rs.361.20 crore through initial public offers 
(IPOs). During the same year, 11 public sector 
banks raised subordinated debt to raise their 
capital. 

Bank Supervision and Regulation 

3.31 Responding to the increasing competition 
and diversification of operations in the Indian 
banking sector, RBI has decided to adopt a macro 
prudential framework for financial stability 
review. In order to orient the system to the 
requirements of the Indian banking sector, the 
framework relies on a set of indicators based on 


Bank Group 

L Public sector 
(j) SBI Group 
(ii) Nationalised 
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3. Foreign Banks 
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TABLE 3.8 

Exposure of SCBs to “Sensitive” Sectors 
(As at end-March, 2001) 

Total Percentage Share in Total 

(Ra, Crore) Capital Market RealEst ate Commodity Sector 
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(i) peer group analysis with focus on key financial 
ratios and (ii) a supervisory rating system for 
banks. Efforts are also on to operationalise a 
prompt corrective action framework, based on 
parameters like CRAR, net NPAs, and return on 
assets, In response to increasing globalisation, 
initiatives have been taken for the preparation 
of roadmaps and tune frame with regard to 
international financial standards anti codes. The 
details are given below. 

International Financial Standards 
and Codes 

3.32 The Reserve Bank appointed a Standing 
Committee on International Financial Standards 
and Codes to prepare a road map for aligning 
India’s standards and practices to the evolving 
international standards. The Standing Committee 
set up ten Advisory Groups comprising non¬ 
official experts to examine the feasibility and time 
frame of compliance with international best 
practices, All the ten Advisory Groups have 
submitted their reports, which have been posted 
on RBI website (http://www.rbi.org.in). A brief 
account of the work of each of these Advisory 
Groups is given below. 

3.32.1 Advisory Group on Banking 
Supervision (Chairman: Sbii M. .S'. I 'ema)\ The 
Group assessed the position of the Indian 
banking system vis-a-vis the principles laid down 
in 16 papers brought out by the Basel Committee 
on Banking Supervision. This assessment was 
done in seven major areas, viz., core principles, 
corporate governance, internal control, credit 
risk, loan accounting, transparency and 
disclosures, financial conglomerates and cross- 
border banking. The Group concluded that, given 
the complexity and development of the Indian 
banking sector, the overall level of compliance 
with the standards and codes is of a high order, 
Wherever there are significant gaps, these can be 
remedied within a reasonable time frame if the 
necessary legal reforms/amendments are 
undertaken without delay. The Group has 
underlined the need to put in place sciendfic risk 
management systems in banks. 

3.32.2 Advisory Group on Bankruptcy Laws 
(Chairman: Dr, N. L, Mitra ): The Group made 


the following recommendadons, 

• A comprehensive bankruptcy code 
incorporating the provisions relating to winding 
up and liquidation of a corporate entity, 
reorganisation, and settlement of all other 
related issues including cross-border 
insolvency; 

• The repeal of Sick Industrial Companies 
(Special Provisions) Act and abolition of Board 
for Industrial and Financial Reconstruction 
(BIFR); 

• The institution of a dedicated High Court 
bench as bankruptcy court and the replacement 
of the Office of the Official Liquidator with 
a professional bankruptcy institution known 
as "Trustee”. 

• The evolution of an effective trigger point for 
bankruptcy, time-bound bankruptcy 
proceedings, prioritisation of claims and 
orderly and effective insolvency procedures. 

3.32.3 Advisory Group on Corporate 
Governance (Chairman: Dr. R. H. Pa til): The 
Group made recommendations on the areas of 
responsibilities of the Board of Directors, 
accountability to stakeholders/ shareholders, 
selection procedures for the appointment of 
directors of the board, size and composition and 
independence of the Board, committees to 
oversee the practice of corporate governance, 
disclosure and transparency standards, role of 
shareholders and auditors, etc. Since most of the 
companies belong to the East Asian “insider 
model” involving domination of promoters, the 
Group felt that it is essential to bring reforms 
quickly and has suggested amendment of the 
Companies Act in. which the statutory framework 
for corporate governance has already been 
enshrined for enforcing good governance practices 
in India. To improve governance mechanism in 
public sector units, the Group has recommended 
transferring of the actual governance functions 
to the boards from the concerned administrative 
ministries and making the boards more 
professional and truly autonomous. Further, the 
Group has underlined the need for public sector 
banks to maintain a high degree of transparency 
in regard to disclosure of information. 
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3.32.4 Advisory Group on Data 
Dissemination (Chairman ■ Dr. A. Vaidyanathan, 
vice the late Dr. Pravin M, Visaria) : The Group 
observed that there were a large number of data 
categories under which India had been 
disseminating information more frequently and 
with a shorter time-lag than those prescribed by 
the IMF’s Special Data Dissemination Standard 
(SDDS). The Group endorsed the official view 
that India should opt for the “flexibility” option 
pertaining to the data on labour market as it 
would be difficult to generate quarterly data on 
employment, unemployment and wages/earnings 
using the ILO’s sophisticated concepts, 
definitions and classifications because of the 
large agricultural sector and the sizeable 
unorganised segments in the non-farm sector. The 
Group proposed compilation of forward-looking 
indicators like business expectations surveys and 
coordination between various agencies to 
facilitate better data dissemination in respect of 
general government operations. 

3.32.5 Advisory Group on Fiscal 
Transparency (Chairman: Shri. Montek Singh 
Ahlumlia) : The Group expressed the view that 
current fiscal practices at the central government 
level satisfy the minimum requirements of the 
IMF’s Code of Good Practices on Fiscal 
Transparency in many areas. The deficiencies in 
some important areas will substantially be 
addressed once the Fiscal Responsibility and 
Budget Management Bill (FRBMB) is enacted. 
The Group has suggested broadening of the scope 
of FRBMB to include the essential elements of 
a budget law, list macro-economic assumptions 
regarding GDP growth, inflation, BOP, etc, and 
to project major categories of revenue and 
expenditure two years ahead. The other important 
recommendations of the Group relate to 
increased reporting on contingent liabilities and 
quasi fiscal activities; quantification of fiscal 
risks; fuller discussion of the consolidated 
position of central and state governments 
especially regarding basic fiscal balance measures; 
availability of information on the overall public 
sector balance, government equity and 
outstanding loans to public sector enterprises and 
the Oil pool Account deficit. The simplification 


of the rax xtiucturc, with gn-aui use of 
information tcchnolugt, especially electionic 
filing, is also recommended, l-iscal practices at 
the stale level weie fell to be generally behind 
the standards achieved at (he central government 
level and the Group suggested measures to 
improve the same. 

3.32.6 Advisory Group on Insurance 
Regulation (Chairman: \hri K. RawaMmiman ): 
The Group was of the view that the Indian 
position of allowing fiudgn companies to operate 
through joint venture arrangements with an 
Indian company with a shareholding not 
exceeding 26 per cent in die paid-up capital of 
the insurer, was not a material departure from 
international practices. W hile the Indian 
stipulations in respect of minimum capital 
requirements, deposit requirements, business 
plan, reinsurance and solvency margins were 
adequate, the Group recommended that 
minimum capital levels could lie fixed for each 
class of business rather than on aggregate basts. 
The Group recommended the inclusion of unit- 
linked life insurance business under the definition 
of life insurance business, with closer 
coordination among the regulators. As regards 
taxation, the Group found that the Indian 
standard in respect of life insurance was at par 
with international practice. 1 Imvever, the Group 
suggested that the transfer from pre-taxed profits 
to catastrophe reserve could be allowed in certain 
cases, The Group recommended that possibilities 
of expanding insurance coverage in rural areas 
could be explored through Cooperatives. 

3.32,7 Advisory Group on International 
Accounting and Auditing (Chairman: Shri Y. H. 
Malegam) : The Group noted that the standards 
issued by Accounting Standards Board (ASB) of 
the Institute- of Chartered Accountants of India 
(ICAI) were on par with international standards 
subject to differences owing to country-specific 
applicable laws, customs usages and trade 
practices. The Standard Auditing Practices 
(SAPs) issued by Auditing Practices Committee 
of the ICAI were also anchored on the 
international standards. The Group also discussed 
the agenda for the future and, in particular, 
addressed issues pertaining to the need for a single 
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standard setting authority, the need for 
convergence of corporate and fax laws associated 
with various accounting standards, and the 
method for an effective implementation piocedure 
for the accounting standards in India. 

3.32.8 Advisory Group on Transparency in 
Monetary and Financial Policies ((.hairmam 
Shn M. Nmmmhim): The Group recommended 
that the Government should set out monetary 
policy objectives to the central hank, with 
parliamentary endorsement, and accord it the 
necessary autonomy to fulfill its responsibilities. 
The Group also pitched for a reasonable ilegtcc 
of fiscal responsibility to provide the ecnuul 
bank sufficient headroom to operate monetary 
policy. The Group also proposed the selling up 
of a Monetary Policy Committee (MPC) 
comprising the Governor, the three Deputy 
Governors and lime othci members from the 
Centra] Bnuul with knowledge in macro¬ 
economics, monetary analysis, central bunking 
policy and operations, banking and finance. 

3.32.9 Advisory Group on Payments and 
Settlement System ((.huhmin: Shir M. (>. Hhhhj: 
The Group recommended that there must he a 
well founded legal basis for deferred net 
settlement (DNS) system and appropriate 
framework for NDS and real time gross 
setdement (RTGS). It underscored the issue that 
the Reserve Bank must he suitably empowered 
to supervise the payment and settlement system. 
The Group also recommended, inter alia, the 
introduction of rolling settlement in the liquid 
segment of the equity market, building up of an 
institutional mechanism for centralised collection 
of information, their dissemination to market 
participants and prudential guidelines for 
implementing cross-margining across markets in 
order to deal with problems arising from 
participants undertaking multiple exposures in 
various markets at any point in time. The Group 
had further advocated institution of a separate 
Settlement Guarantee Fund for Foreign 
Exchange Clearing as a risk reduction measure, 
setting up of a clearing agent abroad by the 
Clearing Corporation of India and integration of 
the foreign exchange transactions with the 
proposed RTGS system. 


3.32.10 Advisory Group on Securities Market 
Regulation (Chairman: Shri Dcepak Parekbp The 
Group emphasised the need for strengthening 
tntcr-icgulator cooperation, preferably by 
bestowing legal status to the High Level Group 
on Capital Maikets, The Group recommended 
that Secuiitics and I Exchange Board of India 
(SHBI)’s authority over enforcement of securities 
regulation be enhanced. In regard to stock 
exchanges, the Group favoured demutualisation 
as a necessary step for promotion of fairness and 
investor protection. As regards legal issues, the 
Group highlighted the need for a shift from 
institution-specific regulation to market-specific 
regulation, In respect of mutual funds, the Group 
underlined the need for bringing Unit Trust of 
India (UTI) under the purview of SKBI. 

Credit Delivery System 

3.33 Loans and advances accounted for 40,6 
per cent of the total assets of SCBs as on March 
31, 2001 as'compared with 40.2 per cent as on 
March 31, 2000. Investments accounted for 38.0 
per cent and 37.3 per cent respectively as on the 
same dates. The crediL-deposit ratio declined 
marginally from 53.6 per cent as on March 24, 

2000 to 53.1 per cent as on March 23, 2001. The 
investment-deposit ratio increased from 38.0 per 
cent to 38.5 per cent during this period. 

Sectoral Deployment of Credit 

3.34 The proportion of food credit in the flow 
of gross hank credit increased from 15.1 per cent 
in 1999-00 to 20.9 per cent in 2000-01. The 
corresponding proportion during April-Octobcr 

2001 was as much as 37.7 per cent compared 
with 23,6 per cent in the corresponding previous 
period. While 41.8 per cent of the non-food gross 
bank credit flowed to the priority sectors in 2000- 
01, 28.7 per cent flowed to industry (medium& 
large). The corresponding figure for 1999-2000 
was lower at 34.5 per cent in the case of priority 
sectors while it was higher at 33.7 per cent in 
respect of the industry sector. The flow of credit 
to the wholesale trade (excluding food 
procurement) was-lower at 1.9 per cent in 2000- 
01 than that at 5,7 per cent in 1999-2000. The 
share of non-food credit flowing to medium and 
large industry and wholesale trade during April- 
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October in the current financial year was lower 
at 23.0 per cent and 0.3 per cent than the level 
of 46.2 per cent and 3.6 pet cent, respectively, 
in the corresponding period of the previous year, 
As regards other sectors, the flow of credit to 
housing and consumer durables during this period 
exceeded that in the corresponding previous 
period. The details are shown in Table 3.9. These 
data reflect the slowing down of the economy in 
the current year, and the increasing share of food 
credit due to burgeoning food stocks, 


Export Credit 

3.35 The interest rate structure on rupee export 
credit was changed with effect from May 5, 2001 
by prescribing ceiling rates linked to the PLRs of 
banks. This has been done to induce greater 
competition among banks in the provision of 
services to exporters. Responding to the 
implications of international developments in 
September 2001, the Reserve Bank effected a 
reduction in the ceiling rate on export credit by 
one percentage point for a period of six months 
ending March 31, 2002. As regards export credit 
refinance limit, the tefinance limit increased from 
Rs.7,350 crore in April 2001 to Rs.9,297 crore 


as on November 30, 2001 during the current 
financial year compared with a decline from 
Rs.l 1,278 crore to Rs.fi,470 crore in the 
corresponding period last year. 

Priority Sector Lending 
3,36 SCBs have been assigned targets and sub¬ 
targets under the system of priority sector 
lending in order to ensure timely flow of credit 
to vital sectors like agriculture and SSI, and to 
cater to the credit requirements of the weaker 


sections. In the case of domestic banks (public 
and private), aggregate advances to the priority 
sector should constitute 40 per cent of the total 
net bank credit (NBC). The sub-target in respect 
of agriculture is 18 per cent of NBC, while that 
in respect of weaker sections is 10 percent. 
Though there is no separate sub-target for SSI, 
the total credit flow to SSI sector needs to 
conform to the stipulated distribution within SSI 
based on size of investment in plant and 
machinery. Over the years, a number of sectors/ 
activities have been added to the priority sector 
in response to the changing structure of the 
Indian economy. The additions include housing, 


TABLE 3.9 

Sectoral Deployment of Gross Bank Credit 
Variations during 1 


April-Octobcr April-Octobcr 


Items 


1999-2000 

2000-01 2000-01 

2001-02 

1999.00 

2090-01 

2000-01 

2001-02 




(Hi.cnrv) 




i IV- 

: f ')T) 


I. Gross bank credit 

58,806 

68,335 

36,664 

27,298 

rj 

r« 

91 

5H 

1. 

Public food procurement 

8,875 

14,300 

8,648 

10,280 

8,‘M 


H“ 

2.4,7 

2 

Gross non-food credit 

49,931 

54,035 

28,016 

17,009 

15.( 

III 

™ 5 

4.11 


(a) Priority sectors (i+ii+ili) 2 

17,216 

22,587 

0,901 

6.5011 

1411 

17 | 

’A 

4.3 


(i) Agriculture 1 

4,747 

7,541 

3,737 

3,2111 

12.0 

l?(l 

S 1 

6.2 


(ii) Small scale industry 

4.331 

.3,188 

-275 

- 1,680 

8.0 

611 

0,5 

-3.0 


(ni) Other priority sectors 

8,138 

11,858 

6,439 

5,073 

307 

31.2 

18.6 

109 


(b) Medium and large industries 

16,803 

15,518 

12,935 

3.915 

12,0 

111,5 

HH 

24 


(c) Wholesale trade (excluding 

2,854 

1,027 

1,022 

.50 

20.1 

6.1 

61 

0 3 


food procurement) 










(d) Other sectors 

13,058 

14,903 

4,158 

6,454 

19 K 

18K 

53 

69 

II. Export credit 4 

3,227 

4,203 

1,013 

-3,665 

0.0 

10.7 

2,6 

-B4 


1 As on the last reporting Friday of the period. 

2 Excluding investments in eligible securities 

3 Indirect Finance not included. 

4 Included under gross non-food credit, 

Note: All figures ate provisional. Data relate to 50 scheduled commercial banks (40 hanks smut Marsh, ill Hi 1 1 which account fur 
90-95 per cent of the bank credit of all scheduled commercial banks. Gross bank «mill dai.i include lulls r«disiuimt«il wilh 
RBI, IDBI, Exun Bank and other approved financial institutions. 
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credit to Non-Bank Financial Companies 
(NBFCs) for on-lending to small road and water 
transport operators for purchase of trucks, 
software units and venture capital. In the case 
of foreign banks, the priority sector stipulation 
is only 32 per cent of NBC with a sub-target of 
12 per cent of NBC, for exports and 10 per cent 
for SSL 

3.37 As on the last reporting Friday of March 
2001, the total priority sector advances by public 
sector banks accounted for 43.0 per cent of their 
net bank credit (NBC), similar to the figure of 
43.5 per cent as on the last reporting Friday of 
March, 2000. Advances to priority sector by 
private sector hanks constituted 38,2 per cent 
of NBC cm the lust reporting Friday of March 
2001 compared with 38.7 per cent in the previous 
year. Within the priority sector, the outstanding 
credit to agriculture from PSBs accounted for 
15.7 per cent (if net bank credit on the last 
Friday of March 2001 compared with 15,8 per 
cent as on the corresponding date in the previous 
year. The corresponding figures for private sector 
banks were much lower at 0.6 per cent and 9.1 
per cent respectively, on the last reporting Friday 
of March 2001 and 2000. Advances from PSBs 
to the SSI sector accounted for 14.2 percent of 
NBC on the last reporting F'nday of March 2001 
compared with 15.6 per cent on the last reporting 
Friday of March in the previous year. The 
outstanding credit to the SSI sector was 14.4 
per cent in respect of private sector hanks on 
the last reporting Friday of March 2001 while it 
was 11,0 per cent in the case of foreign hanks, 
The corresponding figure on the last reporting 
Friday of March in the previous year was higher 
at 15.7 per cent in the case of private sector 
banks, while it was lower at 10.2 per cent in the 
case of foreign banks. The outstanding credit 
from PSBs to other priority sectors comprising 
various activities/sectors including small scale 
business, retail trade, etc., had increased over time 
from 0.7 percent at the time of nationalisation 
to 11.8 per cent on the last reporting Friday of 
Match 2001, Advances to other priority sectors 
from private sector banks was 14.2 per cent on 
the last reporting Friday of March in 2001. On 
the last reporting Friday of March 2001, export 


credit by foreign banks accounted for 20.0 per 
cent of NBC while the total priority sector 
advances comprising both export and small-scale 
industry was 34.0 per cent. The corresponding 
figures on the last reporting Friday of March 
2000 were 23.0 per cent and 35.0 per cent 
respectively. 

Rural Infrastructure Development 
Fund (RIDF) 

3.38 RIDFwas setupinl995-96intheNational 
Bank for Agriculture and Rural Development 
(NABARD) to assist State Governments and 
State owned corporations fund quick completion 
of ongoing projects relating to rural 
infrastructure. Successive Union Budgets have 
enhanced allocations to the RIDF corpus and 
extended the scope of the Fund. The Union 
Budget for 2001-02 announced the setting up of 
RIDF VII with a corpus of Rs. 5,000 crore. At 
the end of November 2001, the total corpus of 
RIDF under tranches I to VII amounted to 
Rs, 23,000 crore. The contribution to RIDF is 
received by NABARD from Indian scheduled 
commercial banks against their shortfall in priority 
sector/agricultural lending during the preceding 
year, Total sanctions and disbursements under 
various tranches of RIDF amounted to Rs. 
20,344 crore and Rs, 10,409 crore, respectively 
as on November 30, 2001. 

Small Scale Industries (SSI) 

3.39 Public sector banks have been advised by 
the Reserve Bank to operationalise at least one 
specialised SSI branch in every district and 
centres with a cluster of SSI units. The convenor 
of State Level Bankers Committee (SLBC) in 
each State has been asked to monitor the progress 
in this regard, There were 390 specialised SSI 
branches at the end of March 2001. A Standing 
Advisory Committee set up in the RBI under the 
Chairmanship of a Deputy Governor is expected 
to make recommendations for bringing about 
improvement In the credit delivery system for the 
SSI sector, 

Kisan Credit Card (KCC) Scheme 

3.40 Cooperative banks, Regional Rural Banks, 
and commercial banks together issued 14,4 
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milli on KCCs till the end of Match 2001. The 
corresponding amount sanctioned was Rs.26,058 
crote, The Union Budget fot the current financial 
year had assigned a target of 10 million KCCs. 
Till the end of November 2001, 6.0 million 
KCCs have been issued, involving a sanctioned 
amount of Rs. 17,333 crore. The cumulative 
number of KCCs issued till the end of November 
2001 is 20.4 milli on KCCs involving a sanctioned 
amount of Rs. 43,391 crore, Cooperative banks 
accounted for the maximum share in the 
cumulative total issue of KCCs (66.2 per cent), 
followed by SCBs (27.0 per cent) and RRBs (6.8 
per cent). The average amount sanctioned per 
card issued till the end of November 2001 
amounted to Rs.21,253. The corresponding 
amount was the highest for SCBs at Rs. 24,934, 
followed by RRBs at Rs.23,989 and the 
cooperative banks at Rs.19,470. 

Non-Banking Financial Companies 
(NBFCs) 

3.41 TheRBI Actwas amendedinl997 in order 
to address certain disquieting developments in 
the NBFC sector, and to provide for a 
comprehensive regulatory framework for the 
NBFC sector. According to provisions of the 
amendment, no NBFC can carry on any business 
of a financial institution, including acceptance 
of public deposit, without obtaining a Certificate 
of Registration (CoR) from the Reserve Bank. 
The Reserve Bank had received applications for 
CoR from 36,505 NBFCs, of which only 37.8 
per cent were granted CoR. Out of the 13,815 
NBFCs granted CoR, only 5.6 per cent have been 
permitted to accept public deposits. Market 
intelligence and auditors’ exception reports 
constitute the two important tools of the Reserve 
Bank for supervising NBFCs, Companies 
accepting public deposits are required to comply 
n with all the directions on public deposits, 
prudential norms and liquid assets. They are also 
required to submit periodic returns to the Reserve 
Bank. The total outstanding public deposits in 
respect of the 1,005 reporting companies stood 
at Rs. 19,342 crore at end-Match 2000, which 
was equivalent to 2.2 per cent of the aggregate 
deposits of SCBs, 


3.42 Taking into account the downward 
movement in interest rales, the maximum interest 
rates payable by NBFCs on the public deposits ’ 
was reduced from 16 per cent to 14 per cent with 
effect from April 1, 2001, The ceiling on interest 
rate on the deposits accepted by the Chit Fund 
and Nidhi companies was also reduced from 16 
per cent to 14 per cent with effect from the same 
date. The interest rate ceiling has been reduced 
again to 12.5 per cent with effect from November 
1 , 2001 . 

All India Financial Institutions (AIFIs) 

3.43 Next to banks, AIFIs constitute the most 
important source of funds for the commercial 
sector. As a result of a series of reforms 
undertaken in the 1990s, ihe operating 
environment has changed considerably for the 
Financial Institutions (F Is). With progress in the 
deregulation of the financial sector, efforts have 
been made to tighten prudential and supervisory 
norms in order to limit and manage risk, increase 
transparency and enhance the technological 
infrastructure in respect of financial institutions, 
The major policy initiatives, including those taken 
by leading AIFIs, during the year under review, 
included the following: 

• In order to bring parity in the NPA norms for 
banks and FIs, the overdue period for 
treaunent of an asset as NPA has been reduced 
to 180 days with effect from the year ending 
Match 31, 2002 in respect of interest and / or 
instalment of principal from "365 days or 
more" in respect of principal and "more than 
180 days" in respect of interest, 

• Though die 90 day NPA norm for overdue 
period shall be adopted by banks from the 
year ending March 31,2004, the same has not 
been extended to FIs. 

• Both banks and FIs should not take to income 
account interest on government guaranteed 
advances ,which have become NPAs, unless 
the interest has actually been realised. 

• Guidelines were issued for settlement (through 
the forum of Lok Adalats) of small accounts 
in the doubtful and loss classes of up to Rs. 5 
lakh in respect of both suit filed and non-suit 
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filed categories. The settlement Formula has 
been made flexible and left to the discretion 
of the Boards of Directois of ITs, subject to 
certain essential parameters . 

With effect from June 311, 21)01 l : is as also 
banks, primary dealers (PDs) and satellite 
dealers (SD.s) have been asked to make fresh 
investments and hold Commercial Paper (CP) 
only in dematerialised form; they were also 
required to convert outstanding investment in 
CP in scrip form into dematerialised form bv 
October 31,2001. 

At present, select Pis, insurance companies and 
mutual funds aie allowed to lend directly in 
the call money market. In order to phase out 
their participation in the call money marker, 
the following measures have been taken or 
announced:- 

• Stage I: With effect From May 5, 2001 
lending by non banks has been restricted 
to an average up to 83 per cent oF average 
dailycall money lending in a reporting 
fortnight during 2000 0], 

• Stage 11: With effect from the date of 
operationalisation of Clearing Corporation 
of India lad. (CCU.), this lending limit 
will stand reduced to 71) per cent. 

• Stage 111: With effect from three months 
after Stage 11, the lending limit will get 
reduced to 40 per cent. 

• Stage IV: With effect from three months 
after stage III , the lending limit will get 
reduced to 10 per cent. After Stage IV, 
non-banks will be disallowed to lend in the 
call money market with effect from a date 
to be notified by the RBI. 

Taking into account the recommendations of 
the Expert Committee constituted to Formulate 
a medium to long term strategic plan for 
Industrial Finance Corporation of India (IEC1), 
and the systemic problems, Government of 
India subscribed Rs.400 crorc through 20 year 
convertible bonds to improve the capital 
adequacy ratio of IFCI. In addition, major 


shareholders of IFCI., viz., Industrial 
Development Bank of India (IDB1), State 
Bank of India (SBI) and Life Insurance 
Corporation of India (LIC) agreed to extend 
assistance of Rs.200 crore each to shore up 
the capital adequacy ratio. 

• 1DBI launched the Equity Support Scheme to 
extend equity support to facilitate early 
financial closure of deserving assisted projects 
which are unable to tap the capital market. 

• 1DBJ commenced secondary market 
operations in the equity market to improve 
profitability. 

• Industrial Credit and Investment Corporation 
ol India (ICICI) expanded its corporate 
finance business by introducing long-term 
financing for cap five/sole suppliers of large 
companies, where the financing was made 
contract-centric rather than client-centric. 

• Small Industries Development Bank of India 
(SIDBI) m association with the Government 
of India launched a Credit Guarantee Fund 
for Small Industries (CGFSI) facilitating 
collateral-free and third-party guarantee-ft ec 
facilities to new and existing units in the SSI 
sector. 

• To promote the IT industry, SIDBI promoted 
National Venture Fund for Softwaic and IT 
Industries (NFSIT). 

• IFCI has continued its efforts to reduce NBAs 
by expediting cases pending with the Board 
of Industrial and Financial Reconstruction 
(BIFR) and arriving at one time settlements. 
As part of risk management, IFCI decided to 
restrict total exposure to a single company to 
a maximum of Rs.100 crore. 

3.44 Reflecting the marked slowdown in 
industrial investment, during the period April- 
December 2001 sanctions by AIFIs declined by 
32,1 pet cent as compared with an increase of 
18.3 per cent in the corresponding period last 
year. Disbursements declined by 16.9 per cent 
compared with an increase of 16,1 pet cent 
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TABLE 3.10 
Assistance by AIFIs 


(Rs. crore) 




Aptil-March 

1999-2000 

2000-01 

April-Decemher 

2000-01 2001-02 

A. 

Sanctions 





(a) 

DFIs* 

85,390 

1,00,048 

71 Aid 

50,758 

00 

Investment Institutions 

15,865 

17,900 

12,62'’ 

6,477 

AIFIs (a+b) 

1,01,255 

1,17,948 

84,237 

57,235 

B. 

Disbursements 





(a) 

DFIs* 

54,790 

60,104 

40,8112 

33,445 

(b) 

Investment Institutions 

12,766 

12,694 

9,085 

8,000 


AIFIs (a+b) 

67,556 

72,798 

49,887 

41,445 


^Includes specialised financial institutions 

Note:- Figures are provisional and not adjusted for inter-institutional flows. 


during the same period. Table 3.10 presents the 
trends in the amount sanctioned and disbursed 
by AIFIs. 

Outlook 

3.45 There has been a distinct downward shift 
in interest rates across the wide spectrum of 
financial instruments in the current financial year. 
However, the impact of this in terms of higher 
growth in the real sector is not yet in sight. In 
India, banks still constitute the most important 
source of finance to the commercial sector, 
closely followed by financial institutions, which 
together account for around 90 per cent of the 
total flow of non-food credit to the commercial 
sector. A close co-movement between 
acceleration m credit flow and higher industrial 
growth was observed in the 1990s, especially 
since 1993-94. However, the first 10 months of 
the calendar year 1997 and the first 9 months of 
the financial yeat 2000-01 witnessed a coexistence 
of high rates of growth in non-food credit with 
sluggish or declining rates of industrial growth. 

3.46 Despite some softening of interest rates, 
there has been substantial decline in the flow of 
non-food credit to the commercial sector in the 
current financial year. The sanctions and 
disbursements by AIFIs have so far registered 
negative growth this .year. The beneficial impact 
of softening of interest rate appears to have been 
outweighed by the negative impact of 
deceleration in real sector. Nevertheless, to the 
extent lower interest rates can contribute to 


greater competitive strength of Indian industry 
through cost reduction, the move towards a low 
interest rate regime augurs well fi >i the real sector. 
Better prospects on the agricultural front have 
also brightened the future outlook, The 
comfortable liquidity position is expected to 
enable the banking system to tope with the 
expected increase in the demand for non-food 
credit , 

3.47 The fall in interest rates has been lower 
than the fall in inflation in recent years. As a 
result, real interest rates continue to remain high. 
Compared with a real prime lending rate of 2.4 
per cent in 1994-95, it is around 7.3 per cent in 
the current year. Higher level of non performing 
assets, preference of households lor fixed interest 
rates, administered interest rates on small savings 
and large volume of market borrowings by the 
Government reduce flexibility in the downward 
movement of real interest rates, 

3.48 The slowdown in economic activity had 
left its mark on banking activity in terms of 
significant increase in food credit and investments 
in Government securities, both carrying a 
Government guarantee. If this trend continues, 
there is a possibility of banks becoming risk 
averse, thereby impairing their ability to meet the 
credit and investment needs of the private sector. 
The recommendations of the Expert Group on 
Administered Interest “Rates assume significance 
in this context, and the implementation of its 
recommendations is expected to pave the way 
for a sustainable and flexible interest rate regime. 
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Capital and Money Markets 


The current financial year witnessed 
significant improvements in institutional 
mechanisms, where the equity market achieved 
major milestones in the form of complete 
switchover to rolling .settlement and the extension 
of derivatives trading in cquitv to index options, 
stock options strut slock futures. The onset of a 
full range of equity derivatives is an important 
land mark in the development of die Indian stock 
market, The closing month of calendar 20111 
witnessed a significant increase in equity 
derivatives turnover ai the National Stock 
Exchange (NST) , As regards the (iovernment 
debt market, the year has been charucierisud by 
significant moves for important developmental 
work which should help in transforming the 
market m the coming years, These relate to 
initiatives aimed at bringing about improvements 
to the market design of the debt market on the 
lines indicated by the l ; inance Minister in his 
budget Speech for 2001-02. The Clearing 
Corporation of India 1 .imbed (<X‘ll.) has already 
been set up and is expected in become operational 
in the near future. Similarly, a Negotiated Dealing 
System (NDS) is being introduced in phases to 
supplement or replace the current: telephone mode 
used in trading on the fixed income market. 

4.2 A bearish sentiment, however, dominated 
the stock market during the current financial year. 
Growing fears of a global economic slowdown, 
combined with reports about stock market 
irregularities, affected investor confidence. The 
Bombay Stock Exchange (BSE) Sensitive Index 
(Sensex) fell by 177 points on March 2, 2001, 
wiping out almost the entire post-budget gain. 
The Sensex fell to 31H4 on April 12, 2001, 
registering a cumulative Fall of 36.3 per cent from 
5001 at the close of March 2000. The NSE Index 
(S&P CNX Nifty) also suffered a similar fall 


during this period. The decline in equity prices 
in leading stock markets abroad following the 
terrorist attack on the World Trade Centre (WTC) 
in the US on September 11, 2001 led to a further 
fall in the stock market fortunes in India as well. 
The uncertainty and panic resulting from the 
September crisis led to a sudden increase in sales 
by Tils. The Sensex dropped to 2600 on 
September 21,2001, registering a fall of more 
than one thousand points from 3604 on the eve 
of the current financial year. The measures taken 
by the Government and the regulatory 
authorities, hacked by improvement in investor 
sentiment abroad, facilitated significant recovct y 
in the stock market. The Sensex regained more 
than 800 points to close at 3443 on December 
1(1,2001. However, the stock market again came 
under selling pressure, precipitated by 
developments following the terrorist attack on 
the Indian Parliament, and the Sensex lost around 
180 points by the end of December 2001. Stock 
market prospects improved in the new year and 
the Sensex regained 232 points to close at 3494 
on February 8,2002. 

4,3 The amount raised through public and 
rights issues during the first nine months of the 
current financial year constituted around 90 
percent of the relatively modest amount raised 
during the corresponding period of the previous 
financial year. Resource mobilisation through 
Initial Public Offers (IPOs) accounted for only 
5.5 per cent of the total resource mobilisation 
during this period compared with 56.7 pet cent 
in the corresponding period last year, The 
performance of the Unit Trust of India (UJI) 
was badly affected by the downtrend in the stock 
market, During April-December 2001, the 
outflow of funds from UTI exceeded inflows by 
Rs. 5,151 crore whereas during the corresponding 



period of the previous year inflows exceeded 
outflows by Rs. 480 crore. 

4.4 The developments in the stock market on 
the eve of the current financial year brought to 
the fore the need for further measures aimed at 
promoting safety, transparency and efficiency of 
the capital market. In response to the 
developments involving a possible nexus 
between some market intermediaries and banks, 
including one urban cooperative bank, die Union 
Finance Minister proposed in March 2001 the 
following steps: (l) corporatisation of stock 
exchanges involving segregation of ownership, 
management and trading membership from each 
other, (ii) extension of rolling setdement to 200 
“A” category stocks in Modified Carry Forward 
Scheme (MCFS), Automated Lending and 
Borrowing Mechanism (ALBM) and Borrowing 
and Lending Securities Scheme (BLESS) by July 
2, 2001 and (iii) legislative changes aimed at 
further strengthening the provisions in the SEB1 
Act, 1992 to ensure investor protection. 
Following this, Securities and Exchange Board 
of India (SEBI) extended tolling settlement to 
all scrips included in the ALBM/BLESS/or 
MCFS in any stock exchange ot in the BSE 200 
list with effect from July 2, 2001. From 
December 31, 2001, all stocks ate under rolling 
settlement in all stock exchanges. This 
constitutes one of the most far-reaching reforms 
in the history of India’s capital market, Equally 
important has been the widening of the spectrum 
of equity derivatives to ttading in options on both 
indices and stocks, and to stock futures, which 
started on July 2, 2001 and November 1, 2001 
respectively. As regards corporatisation of stock 
exchanges, the SEBI Board at its meeting held 
on December 28,2001 decided that (i) henceforth 
no broker member shall be an office bearer of a 
stock exchange and (ii) no SEBI official will be 
nominated on the Board of any stock exchange. 
The other administrative and legal modalities 
for corporatisation and demutualisation 
of stock exchanges are being worked out by 
SEBI.* 

4.5 The Union Budget for 2001-02 kid 
emphasis on the need to develop the debt market, 
and spelt out the main measures for this putpose 


which, inter alia, relate to government bonds 
trading on stock exchanges using the existing . 
market design of the equity market, setting up 
of Clearing Corporation of India Ltd. (CC1L), 
and the Negotiated Dealing System (NDS). Other 
related initiatives included extension of uniform 
price auction to the auction of selected dated 
Central Government Seeurilies, and 
leintroductinn of floating rale Government 
bonds. Measures have also been announced to 
move closer to a pure inter-bank call money 
matket by gradually phasing out non-bank 
participation. 

Primary Market 

4.6 The developments relating to the primary 
and secondary segments of the capital maiket 
set out in Boxes 4.1 and 4.2 respectively may 
not be mutually exclusive in all cases. Also, some 
of them are those introduced or announced 
before the commencement t > f the current financial 
year but have far-reaching implications for the 
capital market. 

Resource Mobilisation 

4.7 Resource mobilisation through public and 
rights issues during the first nine months of the 
current financial year amounted to Rs. 3,777 
crore, which constituted 89.1 per cent of the 
relatively modest amount of Rs. 4,241) crore 
raised during the corresponding period of the 
previous financial year (Table 4.1). Resource 
mobilisation through IPOs accounted for only 
5.5 percent of the total resource mobilisation 
during April-December 21)01 compared with 

56.7 per cent in the corresponding period last 
year, Banks and financial institutions raised about 
70 per cent of the total amount raised during 
April- December 2001 compared with around 40 
per cent during the corresponding period last year. 
The amount mobilised by Information 
Technology (IT) companies from the primary 
market during this period was less than one per 
cent compared with about 16 per cent during the 
corresponding period of the previous 
financial yeat. The low level of resource 
mobilisation may be attributed to factors like 
economic slowdown and preference for private 
placement. 
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BOX 4.1 

Primary Market Developments 


• The freedom ti tissue debt sei unit, without listing equity, hitherto granted to infrastructure companies and municipal 
corporations, has been extended it i all companies. I Ins is subject to ccttnin conditions: issues below Rs, 100 crore shall 
carry an ins esinieiit fjr.uk i icslii i.ituig, issues sluts e Rs. 100 crore shall cany an investment grade credit rating from two 
credit ruling agencies; die issuer shall comply with the pmvisions of Rule 19 (2) (la) of the Securities Contracts 
(Regulation ) Act ( S(.RA), 1956 regarding the size ol the public offer; and the promoters shall bring in the equity 
contribution i if 2u per tent and It irk in the same I'm three years. 

• 7 he SI ".HI Dll’ (19ist Insure and Investor Prt iteetion) Guidelines, 2000 were amended, The main provisions include: 
permission to is trcign \ emu re Capital Investors (TVCls) registered with SKBI and State Industrial Development 
Corporations to participate in public issues iliiough the book building route as Qualified Institutional Buyers (QIBs); 
no lock in teqmremenis lor the pre issue share capital of an unlisted company held by Ventmc Capita) Funds (VCFs) 
and 1*V( .Is; remits al t it exemption tnirn public niter requirement in view of ieduction in quantum from 25 per cent 
to 10 per a nt; and reiitt n a I ot tile restrn tioii of a minimum public issue size of Rs. 25 crore in icspect of an IPO 
through the honk building route 

• Since a substantial proportion of the mm-SI.ll securities are issued via the private placement market, RBI issued 
guidelines to hanks in lunc .10111, which iclate, inter alia, to prudential limits on investments, due diligence, and 
internal ratings in icspect nt unrated issues. lumber guidelines ate proposed to be issued by RBI with a view to 
strengthening the intertill i.Mints svstems. Hung sub limits for privately placed securities, and disclosures regarding 
issuer composition and non pcrlormtng assets. 


TABLE 4.1 

Resource Mobilisation from Primary Market 

(Rs. crore) 

Type of issue 1999-2000 2000-01 April- December _ 

2000 2001 



Nil, 

Amount 

No. 

Amount 

No. 

Amount 

No. 

Amount 

1. Public(a+b) 

65 

6,25" 

124 

5,378 

109 

3,860 

12 

2,858 

(a) IPOs 

51 

2," 19 

1J4 

2,722 

102 

2,404 

5 

208 

(b) Others 

14 

3,53H 

1(1 

2,656 

7 

1,456 

7 

2,650 

2. Rights 

28 

I.56U 

27 

729 

15 

380 

9 

919 

Total(l+2) 

Share (per cent) 

95 

".HP 

151 

6,107 

124 

4,240 

21 

3,777 

Equity 

K8.2 

5H.4 

91.4 

52 8 

93.5 

63.3 

38.1 

5.0 

Debt 

11.H 

41.6 

8.6 

47.2 

6.5 

.36.7 

61.9 

95.0 


Note: The category “otltcis" rcl.ties to public issues by listed enmpunuts 
Source: Securities and hxelunge Board < if I tulia (SHIM) 


Secondary Market Developments 

4.8 Recent months have witnessed significant 
changes in the market design of the equity 
market. All scrips have been brought under the 
tolling settlement mode, replacing “ account 
period settlement” by "T+5 rolling settlement”. 
This was preceded by abolition of deferred 
settlement through badla and equivalent products, 
The equity derivatives market has taken root, 
with a full range of derivative products; both 
options and futures on both equity index and on 
individual stocks. 


Rolling Settlement 

4,9 Rolling settlement is an important measure 
to enhance the efficiency and integrity of the 
securides market. The shift from the traditional 
account period settlement marks an important 
change in the market design and age old practices. 
In January 1998, SEBI had introduced rolling 
settlement on a voluntary basis on the stock 
exchanges for securities, which were eligible for 
dematerialised trading. However, as there was 
hardly any response to the voluntary scheme, 
SEBI introduced compulsory rolling settlement 
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BOX 4.2 

Secondary Mark et Developments __ 

• SEBInotified the SEBI (Investment Advice by Intermediaries) (Amendment) Regulation!, 2l it H .'1 lie mam pi , (visions 
are' appointment of a Compliance Officer by market intermediaries (like Ihnkci s U■an Issue, (.redit Ratine, Agencies, 
Debenture Trustees, Stock Brokers and Mutual Funds') to independently report in Sldll nil non-compliance with ’ 
rules/regulations issued by Government and regulators and restrictions on investment advice Bv tmcimedinries and 
their employees on any security in the publicly accessible media. 

• Government consdtutcd a National Advisory CommiLtee on Accounting Standards lo be adopted liv the d impanies 
under the Companies Act. 

• All scrips included in the ALBM/BLESS or MCFS in any stock exchanger in the HM : 2(Jftlisi were brought under 
rolling settlement with effect from July 2, 2001,This raised the total number of scrips under rolling settlement to 
414.The remaining securities have come under rolling settlement with effect In tin December 31,2dlll. 

• With effect from Match 8,2001 all sales transactions were to be Backed bv delivery unless the sale iranssiciion was 
preceded by a purchase position, of at least an equivalent amount in the name i if ihi same t liriil in the same oi any 
other exchange. Tins was applicable to proprietary trading by members. 

• Restrictions on short sales were withdrawn with effect from July 2,211(11. 

• Stock exchanges were allowed (subject to conditions) to use die Settlement Guarantee Bunds tSCil'M lor mcciing 
shortfalls caused by non-fulfillmeut/partial fulfillment of obligations hv members, Bclmc dec hiring litem deluuhcrs 

• SEBI’s group on Risk Management for Equity'Market discussed the issues uiinciiiuig nsl, iiiaiiagiiuent in rolling 
settlement and based on the discussion, SEBI took the following decisions. For the nevvh added 266 si rips, ini hiding 
the 15 scrips under deferral products, the stock exchange will calculate scrip-wise VaR and Index based V.iR and will 
apply the higher of the two as die margin peicentage. For the 148 scrips already in die rolling sell lenient, the margin 
is 3 times the daily index VaR. The minimum daily index VaR has Been fixed ai a per vein as in die index futures 
market While these margins are designed to address ihe W per cent of the eases, an additional margin has Been 
prescribed to address the 1 per cent of the cases, and this has Been fixed ni 12 per ceitf Based i in the Insli ii'it.il ilaia of 
individual stock VaRs. 

• Government amended the Securities Contracts (Regulation) Rules, 1957 to stand.iidiseiiMingicqiiircmenis i m slock 
exchanges. The main provisions ate a public company seeking listing of ils securities on a sunk exchange isiequired 
to satisfy the exchange that at least 10 per cent of each class/kind tif securities issued In n w as i if fend to the public for 
subscription through advertisement in newspapers for a period of not less than twi i day •> and applicants in pursuance 
of such offer were allotted securities. This requirement is subject to die following conditions; minimum 2d lakh 
securities (excluding reservadons, firm allotment, and piomotecs’ contribution) was ottered in tin puhlie, the sue of 
the offer to the public (offer price multiplied by nuinbei of seam ties offered to the public) was a minimum Rs llll) 
crore; and the issue was made only through the book-building route with alloeatii in of 611 per cent i if issue si/.e to the 
qualified institutional buyers as specified by SEBI, If a company is unable to fulfill the silun e o mill lions it has to 
satisfy the exchange that at least 25 pei cent of each class/kind t if securities issued by it w as of fered ti i the public l’i ir 
subscription through advertisement in newspapers for a period of not less than l\\ 11 day s and dial tl le applicants in 
pursuance of such offer were allotted securities 


initially for 10 scrips in January 2000 and then 
increased the number of scrips in a phased manner 
to 163 by May 2000. The announcement made 
by the Finance Minister in March 2001 to 
introduce rolling settlement in 200 scrips, winch 
were then eligible for trading under MCFS or 
ALBM, or BLESS, gave rolling settlement a 
further boost, SEBI thereafter announced a list 
of 251 scrips for compulsory tolling settlement 
from July 2, 2001 on all exchanges. With effect 
from December 31,2001, rolling settlement was 
extended to the remaining sciips on all exchanges. 
In December 2001, SEBI announced that from 
April 1, 2002 the settlement cycle for all securities 
would be shortened to T+3 basis. With this the 
Indian securities market would be complying with 
the standard for clearing and setdementlaid down 


by the join! Committee of Clearing and Payment 
System of the Bank for International Settlements 
and the International Organisation of Securities 
Commissions. 

Investor Protection 

4.10 The Central Government notified the 
establishment of the Investor Education and 
Protection Fund (IEPF) with effect from 
October 1,2001. The IEPF shall he credited with 
amounts in unpaid dividend accounts of 
companies, application moneys received by 
companies for allotment of any securities and 
due for refund, matured deposits and debentures 
with companies, and interest accrued thereon, if 
they have remained unclaimed and unpaid for a 
period of seven years from the due date of 
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BOX 4.3 

Committee on Investor Protection 

The Committee under the ( liairmanship nl Di. N.L. Mitra submitted its study report on Investor Protection to SEBI 

and Government. I is maul recnmineiulaiinns are the following:— 

• A judicial forum is reijinreil to redress investois' grievance concerning award of compensation 

• Provisions relating lo investni eduealion and protection fund (IliPF) be removed from the Companies Act and 
included in the Sl.BI Act, 1992, II-.PE should he administered by SEBI, 

• SEBI should he llie i mly regulator of capiial mai ket; it should he an on-and-off-the- field regulator, and it should 
be given powei s 1'orim esiig.iiion; it musi also have powers to attach public funds and all converted assets to prevent 
misappropriation; hut it cannot have powers to awatd compensation, which is the job of the judicial forum, 

• All IPC )s he insured on the principle of third party insurance with differential premium based on the risk study by 
insurance companies. 

• SEBI Act be amended to pr< wide fi ir statutory standing committees on investors’ protection, market operation and 


v: 


standard selling, 

Hie Sf "U A lie amended n > facilitate ci irporatisatinn of exchanges and to ensure good, governance of stock exchanges. 


payment. The IKPFwill be utilised for promotion 
of awareness amongst investors and protection 
of their interests . The recommendations of the 
Mitra Committee on Investor Ptotection may be 
seen from Box 4.3, 

Derivatives Trading 

4.11 The product spectrum for trading in equity 
derivatives was widened m the current financial 
year, The introduction of derivatives trading 
based on index futures contracts in the Indian 
stock market in June 200(1 was followed after a 
year by the introduction of trading in index 
options and trading in options fin individual 
securities in June 2001 anil July 2001 respectively, 


TABLE 4.2 

Trade Trends in Index Futures Market 


Year/Month Number of Turnover 

Contracts Traded (Rs.crore) 


2000-01 

NSE 

BSE 

NSE 

BSE 

June 2000 to 

90,581) 

77,743 

2,365 

1,673 

March 2001 





2001-02 





April 

13.274 

1,617 

292 

28 

May 

10,048 

656 

230 

12 

June 

26,805 

2,261 

590 

' 39 

July 

60,644 

2,417 

1,309 

41 

August 

60,979 

29,717 

1,305 

492 

September 

1,54,298 

24,361 

2,857 

359 

October 

1,31,467 

3,604 

2,485 

52 

November 

1,21,697 

3,360 

2,484 

52 

December 

1,09,303 

817 

2,339 

14 

April-December 

6,88,515 

68,810 

13,891 

1,089 


Source: NSE&BSH 


This was followed by the introduction of futures 
trading in individual stocks in November 
2001.The salient statistics of the first product, 
viz. index futures, which has been in existence at 
both NSE and BSE for nearly two years now are 
given in Table 4.2. 

4.12 As may be seen from Table 4.2, there has 
been a significant increase in the trade turnover 
in the index futures market. However, the 
increase in number of trades as well as turnover 
was much more remarkable at the NSE, where 
the number of contracts traded rose from 1,191 
in June 2000 to 1,54,298 in September 2001. The 
increase in trades at the BSE was relatively 
modest from 2,349 to 24,361 during the same 
period. With the introduction of stock futures in 
November 2001, there are now four equity 
derivative products in the Indian market. 

4.13 The combined, turnover in the four 
derivative products traded at the NSE in 
November 2001 amounted to Rs, 8,760 crore, 
which rose to Rs. 12,919 crore in December 2001. 
In November, stock options accounted for the 
maximum share of 34.4 per cent, closely followed 
by stock futures with 32.1 per cent, and index 
futures* with 28.4 per cent. Index options 
accounted for the lowest share of 5.2 per cent. 
However, (he composition changed significantly 
in December 2001, with stock futures accounting 
for the maximum share of 58.2 per cent, followed 
far behind by stock options with 20.6 per cent, 
index futures with 18,1 per cent and index options 
with 3,1 per cent. 
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Share Prices 

4.14. Figure 4.1 summarises the recent 
experience with the level of stock prices. Nifty 
fell from 1358 on March 1, 2001, to 1025 on 
April 12, 2001, a fall of 24.5 pet cent, owing to 
the episode of market misconduct which surfaced 
shortly after the budget announcement. As of 


September 11,2IH11, \itt\ was .if about the same 
level (1023) as on April 12, 21101. It then fell by 
another 16.5 per cent to the level of K54 ()n 
September 21,20(11, in the allermath < if the WTC 
attack. The total percentage change between 
these two time points - front 1158 (March 1, 
2001) to H54 ( September 21, 2IKII) was -37,1 










TABLE 4.3 

Stock Market Indicators 

Ycar/Month 

ADC 

Setiscx Nifty 

P/E Ratio (per cent) 
BSE NSE 

ADT (Rs. crore) 
BSE NSE 

MC (Rs.billion) 
BSE NSE 

2000-21X11 









April 

40115 

1400 

2770 

22.81 

2,478 

3,179 

7,559 

8,464 

Maj 

4251 

1 414 

27.08 

20.5.4 

2,631 

3,593 

7,028 

7,905 

June 

•10’5 

1442 

20.40 

24,08 

4,922 

5,426 

7,932 

8,526 

July 

4or 

1445 

28,41 

22.3.4 

3,826 

5,241 

7,209 

7,464 

August 

414U 

1451 

25.27 

20.54 

4,207 

5,698 

7,666 

7,945 

September 

44 r 

1471 

24.47 

20.84 

5,721 

7,124 

6,927 

7,304 

October 

4820 

1202 

I'Li? 

1R 22 

3,633 

5,088 

6,534 

7,071 

November 

via < 

1241 

10 00 

18.77 

3,95.4 

5,579 

6,992 

7,642 

Decemljer 

4UH1 

1201 

20.84 

19.60 

4,960 

6,571 

6,912 

7,604 

January 

4100 

nr 

21.54 

20.75 

5,220 

6,765 

7,366 

8,076 

February 

44111 

1472 

22.40 

21.32 

5,071 

6,797 

7,162 

7,896 

March 

4HIIM 

1214 

10,72 

18.211 

2,151 

2,868 

5,716 

6,578 

2001-02 









April 

4181 

1* 0 

18, or. 

16.00 

1,257 

1,875 

5,677 

6,537 

May 

4(.)4 

1140 

18.81. 

15.74 

1,449 

2,197 

5,959 

5,924 

June 

44 40 

l nr 

17 40 

15.46 

1,212 

2,037 

5,532 

5,698 

July 

4.447 

[078 

11.28 

15.32 

784 

1,238 

5,316 

5,743 

August 

,44115 

1000 

10.60 

15.2.4 

8.41 

1,401 

5,230 

5,752 

September 

2010 

040 

1,4.20 

13.6.4 

1,080 

1,766 

4,563 

5,091 

October 

2044 

054 

14.20 

1.4.75 

1,044 

1,682 

4,819 

5,358 

November 

.41(4 

1042. 

14 HO 

14.86 

1,220 

2,107 

5,357 

5,814 

Decemljer 

4,415 

111,44 

15..40 

15,59 

1,581 

2,867 

5,669 

5,529 

A1X!: Average Daily f lusingMui 

rkeil i mt sis the simple average of daily dosing values in a month; ADT: Average Daily 

Turnover; M(.: Mai ket (.apiulis.uii tn 








per cent. Figure 4.2 shows that the movement 1 in 4,15 Improved prospects for the domestic 
share prices in the Indian stock market in the macro-economy, the sharp rebound in liquidity 
current financial year has been broadly similar to on the Indian equity market, and the global 
the movements in the international stock markets. recovery of equities, helped Nifty come back to 










1124 as of February 8, 2002, a strong recovery 
of 32 per cent, Select stock market indicators 
are given in Table 4.3, 

4.16 During the first six months of the current 
financial year, the average daily closing value of 
the Sensex was lower than that of each preceding 
month, except in May. This trend was reversed 
in the third quarter (October -December). 

Valuation 

4.17 Figure 4.3 shows the recent experience 
with valuation on the equity market in terms of 
Price/Earnings (P/E) ratio of equity index. The 
P/E ratio has fallen from around 27 to around 
15 between March 2000 and December 2001. In 
recent months, die P/E ratio of Nifty has been 
atound 15, which suggests that markets expect 
relatively weak earnings growth in the corporate 
sector. The P/E ratio of the second-rung stocks 
in the country, the members of Nifty junior, have 
had a much sharper drop in valuation, going from 
the region of 45 to the present level of 6. This is 
partly a reflection of the sharp change in 


.valuation ot "new ‘Socks, which have 

a prominent position m Ntdn Junior. The fact 
that the P/I. oi Nun is .V* times higher than 
that of Niftv Junior suggests th.it there is a sharp 
increase in the cost ot, apsul a*. one moves from 
the largest M*wks itt tin i>«mov to the second- 
tier of large, liquid vt* ■« K 

4.1H Figure 4.4 dinv, the nine series of 
volatility m rtsjnHi *»i Vdtv 'portraying 
behaviour ot large. iitjm»S st< u k\> anti Nifty |uruor 
(portraying behaviour of mohuS tier, smaller 
companies)- As mav he ‘■ern from the figure, 
prices of the shares ot smallet companies are 
more volatile than tlne-v ot tin lamer companies, 
The figure also shows ilsai the pn w ni levels of 
volatility *'1.2 per rent ate tilaovelv low, when 
compared with Huts* wa n «*\ei the period 
Ocioher l'W“ to April 4, 

Liquidity 

4-19 Table 4.4 presents iht (lends in liquidity 
in terms ot “market impart tost" suffered when ’ 
executing program trades tor IK ho lakh of the 
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entire Nifty index on NSE. This reflects the 
weighted average of the transaction costs 
involved in doing trades on each of the 50 stocks 
that make up the Nifty index. In March-April 
2001, impact cost rose sharply to around 0.28 
per cent in response to higher volatility and 
regulatory actions. Again, it rose steeply in July 
following ihc transition to rolling settlement. 
However, this was only a transitional problem 
of economic agents adapting themselves to the 
new system, for liquidity in August was the best 
seen in the entire 2001.This may reflect the 
impact of equity derivatives, which are likely to 
prove favoured instruments of highly informed 
traders. Apart from the episodic increases in 
volatility which adversely impact on liquidity, the 
liquidity in the post-rolling'settlement period 
seems to be strong. 

Turnover 

4.20 Turnover is often used as a proxy for 
liquidity; however, it does not measure 
transactions costs. Turnover is directly relevant 
to financial intermediaries who have transaction- 
based revenue models. Figure 4,5 shows the 
aggregate turnover of NSE and BSE on the equity 
spot and derivatives markets (in log scale), The 
interpretation of turnover (measured in rupees) 


is somewhat suspect in so far as a fall in stock 
prices innately leads to a fall in turnover. 
However, it accurately reflects the base of 
transactions from which financial intermediaries 
derive revenues. There was extremely strong 
growth in turnover in 1995 and 1996, in the 
aftermath of electronic trading and the increasing 
reach of the market. The recent reforms in the 
equity market, which have led to improvement 
in liquidity, have resulted in a fall in turnover, 
which is now at levels seen in September 1999. 

Market Capitalisation 

4.21 As in the previous year, there was an 
erosion in market capitalisation both at BSE and 
NSE during the current financial year. At the 
NSE, market capitalisation declined by 15.4 per 
cent during April-December 2001 compared with 
0.1 per cent at the BSE. During the 
corresponding period last year, the loss in market 
capitalisation was 10.2 per cent at NSE compared 
with 8.6 per cent at the BSE, . 

Foreign Institutional Investors (Fils) 

4.22 Except in September, the net FII 
investment was positive during the first ten 
months of the current financial year. Net FII 
investment amounted to US$ 1295 million during 
April 2001-January 2002 compared with 
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US$ 1379 million during the corresponding 
previous period. The uncertainty and panic in the 
wake of the September 11 events led to a sudden 
increase in sales, which exceeded purchases by 
about 16. per cent. As a result net investment by 
Fils declined by US $ 113.2 million in September 
2001 (Table 4.5). 

Market for Corporate Control 

4.23 Recent yeats have witnessed an important 
market for corporate control where assets 
such as plants, brands, or companies experience 
a change in the controlling management team. 
International experience suggests that this 
market is an important vehicle through which 
the efficiency of utilistion of assets in the 
economy is enhanced. Table 4,6 shows a sharp 
fall by 37.6 per cent in the consideration paid 
for acquisitions in 2001. This may be a 
consequence of the volatility and the episode of 
market misconduct on the equity market which 
occurred in 2001. 


TABLE 4.6 


Market for Corporate Control 


(Rs. crate) 

Category 2000 

2001 

Acquisitions 43,874 

Open offers/bids 2,397 

27,385 

2,892 

Source: Centre for Monitoring Indian Economv (CMIE) 


Mutual Funds 
Policy Initiatives 

4.24 The policy initiatives in the current 
financial year are set mil below. 

• A common format was prescribed for all 
mutual fund schemes to disclose their 
portfolios at half \early intervals. 

• Mutual Funds are required In disclose 
investment in vat if ms types of instruments and 
percentage of investment in each scrip to the 
total NAV, illiquid and non-performing assets, 
investment in derivatives and in ADRs/GDRs. 

• All Asset Management CCompanies arc lequired 
to maintain records in support of each 
investment decision. 

4.25 The mutual fund industry registered 
significant growth during April December 2001. 
Gross resource mobilisation by mutual funds 
during this period amounted to Rs. 1,0 \ 666 crorc 
compared with Rs. 59,430 erore during the 
corresponding period of the previous year. 
Private sector mutual funds accounted for 89.2 
per cent of the total resource mobilisation during 


April-December 2001 compared with 80.0 per 
cent in the previous year . The public sector 
mutual funds accounted for 7.1 per cent while 
UTI accounted for a modest share of 3.7 per cent 
during this period compared with 5,2 per cent 
and 14.8 per cent respectively in the previous 
year. The outflows tin account of redemptions/ 
repurchase during April-December 2001 


- 

l 

TABLE 4.5 

Trends in net FII Investment 


US $ Million 

Month 

2000-2001 

2000-2001 

2000-2001 

2001-2002 

2001-2002 

2001-2002 


Equity 

Debt 

Total 

Equity 

Debt 

Total 

April 

616.5 

-23.8 

592.7 

vjy.7 

44.K 

424.5 

May 

110.1 

-52,6 

57.5 

223.5 

■?9,(l 

144.5 

June 

-218.1 

5.5 

-212.6 

152.4 

99.(1 

251,4 

July 

-317.3 

3.6 

-313.7 

153.7 

32 1 

101.6 

August 

300.6 

-19.5 

281.1 

92.8 

11.7 

106.5 

September 

31,2 

16.6 

47.8 

88.2 

25.0 

-113.2 

October 

-59.2 

11.6 

-47.6 

150.2 

35.4 

J 85,6 

November 

201.2 

-5,9 

195.3 

111.5 

9,7 

0.8 

December 

-123 3 

-12.4 

-135.8 

52.1 

-4.7 

47.5 

January 

Apt-January 

865,3 

1,407.0 

48,7 

-28.2 

914.1 

1,378 8 

88.3 

1,215.(1 

57.6 

800 

145,9 

1,295.0 

Source: SEBI ■ .. 
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TABLE 4.7 

Resource Mobilisation by 

Mutual Funds 

(Rs crore) 

Item 

Private 

Sector 

Public 

Sector 

UTI 

Total 

Gioss inflow 
1999-2000 

43,726 

3,8 P 

13,698 

61,241 

21X10-2001 

73,1X19 

5,535 

12,413 

92,957 

April-Deccmbci 

2000-2001 

47,550 

3.110 

8,790 

59,430 

2001-2002 

92,461 

7,346 

3,858 

1,03,666 

Redemption 

1999-2000 

28,559 

4,562 

9,150 

42,271 

201X1-01 

65,160 

6,580 

12,090 

83,829 

Apnl-Decembcr 

2000-2001 

39,360 

4,97(t 

9,310 

53,6*10 

2001-2002 

78,150 

5,471 

9,1X19 

92,632 

Net inflow 

1999-2000 

15,167 

745 

4,548 

18,970 

2000-21X11 

9,849 

1.045 

323 

9,128 

April-December 

2IK)0-2(KI1 

8,190 

1,530 

480 

7,050 

2001-2002 

14,311 

1,874 

5,151 

11,0.33 


accounted for 89.4 per cent of gross resource 
mobilisation compared with 90.3 per cent in 
corresponding period of the previous year. 
Redemptions/ repurchase exceeded the gross 
resource mobilisation in the case of UTI by more 
than two times during this period, resulting in 
negative net resource mobilisation. Table 4.7 
gives the figures relating to resource mobilisation 
by mutual funds. 


4.26 During April-December 2001, mutual 
funds were net sellers of equity shares while they 
were net buyers of debt. The gross purchase of 
equity amounted to Rs. 7,489 crore, while sales 
amounted to Rs. 8,762 crote, resulting in a net 
negative investment in equity. In the case of debt, 
gross purchase amounted to Rs. 19,578 crore 
against the sale of Rs. 12, 385 crore, resulting in 
net investment in debt amounting to Rs. 7,193 
crore during this period. 

Unit Trust of India (UTI) 

4.27 UTI’s US-64 Scheme has faced repeated 
problems owing to the administrative setting of 
entry/exit prices. In order to protect investors, 
Government interventions became necessary. 
These interventions have been accompanied by 
structural improvements also. Most importandy, 
US-64 now reports NAV on daily basis, and all 
new investors face a purely NAV-driven scheme, 
with no administrative pricing. In the coming 
months, further efforts aimed at turning UTI 
into a normal SEBI-regulated mutual fund 
are expected. The interventions by the 
Government are summarised in Box 4.4. 

4.28 Analysis of the trends in market share of 
mutual funds revealed that UTI suffered 
significant loss in market share from around 85 
per-cent in 1996 to 50 per cent in 2001. 
The cumulative net asset position of mutual funds 
at the end of December 2001 is given in 
Table 4.8. ' 


BOX 4.4 

Financial Interventions into US-64 Scheme 

1. Special Unit Scheme. 1999 (SU-99): OnJune29,1999, Government of India did a buyback from UTI of PSU shares 
at book value, which was higher than the then prevailing market value. This effectively constituted a transfer of 
Rs. 1,528 crore to the investors in US-64. 

2. Limited Repurchase Facility (July, 2001): Investors were given a window through which up to 3,000 units (per 
investor) could be sold back to l 'TI at an administratively determined price, which started from Rs. 10 in August, 2001 
and would go byRs.U 1 per month till it reached Rs 12in May,2003. For each Unit repurchased by UTI at a price above 
NAV, C hivernmeiil w< tuld make up the difference to UTI, so that the investors exiting would not do so at the expense 
of investors who did nut exit. 'litis programme covered roughly 40 per cent of the assets of US-64. 

3. Extended Repurchase Facility (December, 2001): In December, 2001, the limit of3,000 units was raised to 5,000 units. 
In addition, investors above 5,000 units were given an assurance that if they exited in May, 2003, they would get the 
higher of NAV or Rs. 10. Once again, Government would make up the gap between repurchase price and NAV 

. experienced by UTI, if any. 
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TABLE 4.8 

Cumulative Net Assets of Mutual Funds 

(As on December 31, 2001) 


Sector 

Amount 

Per cent 


(Rs ctore) 

to total 

Private 

42,582 

41.8 

Public 

8,059 

7 9 

UTI 

51,181 

50.3 

Total 

1,01,822 

100.0 

Source: SEBI 


Government Securities 


Policy Measures 

4.29 The Union Budget foi the current financial 
year has underlined the need to develop and 
deepen the debt market in the country and 
announced seven elements of improvement to 
the market design of debt market, These are 
summarised in Box 4.5. The present status of 
the proposals on the development of the debt 
market is set out below. 

• The Clearing Corporation of India Limited 
(CCIL) was registered on April 30, 2001 under 


the Companies Act, 1956 with the State Bank 
of India as the chief pmmoter. Initially, the 
CCIL will clear all transactions in Government 
securities and repos reported on the 
Negotiated Dealing System (NDS) of RBI and 
also rupee/US S forex spot and forward deals, 
The operationalisation of CCIL is expected to 
commence shortly. All trades in Government 
Securities below Rs.2(l ororc would be 
mandatorilv settled through CCIL while those 
above Rs. 20 crore would have the option for 
settlement through the RBI or the CCIL. As 
regards forex transactions, work on the 
formalities involved has been completed, anti 
the clearance from the Led end Reserve in the 
USA is expected shortly 

• A Negotiated Dealing System (NDS) ts being 
introduced with a view to facilitating electronic 
bidding in auctions and secondary market 
transactions in Government securities and 
dissemination of mlormufion on trades on a 
real time basis (Box -1.6). Test runs on the NDS 
started in November 2001, 


BOX 4.5 

Budget Announcements on the Debt Market 


On February 28,2001, seven announcement were made about improving the institutional framework for the debt market: 

1 A clearing corporation-will be set up under the active encouragement of the RBI, with State Hank nl Indians the chief 
promoter, and is expected to be in place by June 20(11, It will also enable settlement ol’tores transactions, 

2. Trading of Government securities, through order driven screen-based system will lie implemented. 

3. An electronic Negotiated Dealing System (NDS) will be set up by the RBI by June 21X11, to faeiliiate transparent 
electronic bidding in auctions and dealings in government securities on a real time basts. 

4. In order to ensure smooth and quick movement of funds, the Litem mie Lunds Transfer (KIT) and Real lime Gross 
Setdement Systems (RTGS) are being putin place by the Reserve Hank of India within the next year 

5. Clarifications will be issued by CBDT to promote the issuance of strips, /cm coupon bunds, deep discount bonds 
and (he like 

6. The old Public Debt Act will be replaced by the Government Securities Act. 

7. Comprehensive legislation will be introduced on securitisation. 


/ 

BOX 4.6 



Negotiated Dealing System 



-j a- 1 -- U.UL 1 UUO unvmgjui, ai.i.uuiits anu current accounts warn r\m wnuiu uccugium. 

to participate in NDS. ItwiU provide an “electronic dealing platform” foi these participants in Government securities, 
It will also facilitate reporting of trades executed through exchanges. 

It will support transactions in Government bonds, repos, call money, commercial paper, certificates of deposit, and 
interest rate derivatives. 

NDS will be integrated with the Securities Settlement System (SSS) of the PDO at RBI, to facilitate- settlement of 
transactions in Government securities and treasury bills, 

NDS will be used for the daily operating of the Liquidity Adjustment Facility (LAP). 

NDS will facilitate submission of bids for auctions of Government securities. It will facilitate dissemination of 
information relating to primary issuance through auction/sale cm tap and underwriting apart from secondary market 
trade details ,to participants 
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• The uniform price auction format for auctions, 
hitherto confined to the auction of 91-day 
Treasury Bills, was extended to the auction of 
dated securities. The Central Government 
issued two floating rate bonds (FRB) on the 
basis of uniform price auction. 

• RBI has also prepared a road map for 
developing Separate Trading of Registered 
Interest and Principal of Securities (STRIPS), 
which has been put on RBI website for 
comments from market participants. 

• To encourage retail participation in the primary 
market for Government securities, an 
allocation of up to 5 per cent has been provided 
to retail investors, on a non-competitive basis. 

• The auction of 14-day and 182-day Treasury 
Bills has been discontinued from May 14, 
2001.The notified amount in the 91-day 
Treasury Bills has been increased to Rs. 250 
crore since May 10,2001. The dates of 
payment for both 91-day and 364-day Treasury 
Bills have been synchronised so that they can 
provide adequate fungible stock of Treasury 
Bills of varying maturity in the secondary 
market. 

Centre’s Market Borrowing 

4.30 The Union Budget for 2001-02 estimated 
Centre’s gross market borrowing programme for 
the current financial year at Rs. 1,18,852 crore as 
against Rs. 1,17,704 crore in 2000-01. Till 
December 28, 2001, Rs. 1,16,002 crore or 97,6 
per cent of the budgeted amount was completed. 
While 85,0 per cent of this amount was borrowed 
via dated securities, 364-day Treasury Bills 
accounted for die remaining 15 per cent. After 
allowing for repayment/redemptions amounting 
to Rs.36,999 crore comprising both dated 
securities and 364-day Treasury Bills, the net 
borrowing of the Central Government till 
December 28, 2001 worked out to Rs. 79,002 
crore or 102.1 percent of the budgeted net 
borrowing for 2001-02 (Table 4.9). 

4.31 More than one-third of the total borrowing 
through dated securities in the first half of the 
current financial year was completed in the very 
fitst month, Despite comfortable liquidity, about 


TABLE 4.9 


Central Government’s Market Borrowing 
through Dated Securities 
(April-December, 2001) 


Month 

NA 

PP 

WAM 

WAY 


(Rs. crore) (pet cent 
to NA) 

(in years) 

(per cent) 

April 

28,000 

42.9 

12 76 

10.39 

May 

14,000 

35,7 

16 50 

10.14 

June 

10,000 

40.0 

11.80 

9.59 

July 

12,000 

0 

13.07 

9.43 

August 

6,000 

23.6 

13.87 

9.70 

September 

7,000 

0 

15.00 

9.62 

()ctober 

8,000 

0 

16.73 

9.90 

November 

10,000 

40.0 

16.47 

B.43 

December 

6,000 

0 

11.19 

7.54 

NA ■ Notified Amount; PP: Private Placement; 

WAM ; Weighted Average 
WAY : Weighted Average 

Maturity 

Yield 




43 per cent devolved on RBI via private 
placement, which reflected unexpected cash flow 
mismatches of a large magnitude for the Central 
Government. Though the weighted average 
maturity (WAM) increased from 12.76 years in 
April 2001 to 16.50 years in May 2001, the 
weighted average yield (WAY) declined from 
10.39 per cent to 10.14 per cent during this 
period, With a significant fall in WAM to 11.19 
years in December 2001, WAY also fell to 
7.54 per cent. 

4,32 The product spectrum in the Government 
securities market got widened with the 
introduction of floating rate bonds (FRB) in 
November. The 5 year FRB was sold on the basis 
of uniform price auction on November 21,2001. 
The subscription through 214 bids amounted to 
Rs. 10,315 crore which far exceeded the notified 
amount of Rs, 2,000 crore. The notified amount 
could be raised through 7 bids. With a negative 
cut-off mark-up (-0.05 per cent), the base rate 
for the first'half year worked out to 7.01 per cent 
per annum. The subscription to the sale of the 
second FRB, ah eight year one,-held on December 
5, 2001 also exceeded the notified amount of 
Rs. 3,000 crore by a big margin. After allowing 
for the negative cut-off mark-up (-0.01 per cent), 
the base rate for the first half year worked out to 
6.98 per cent per annum. 
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4.33 Figure 4.6 shows the time series of the 90- 
day and.lO-year rate, derived from daily estimates 
of the zero coupon yield curve at NSE. The 
term ‘short rate’ is used fot the 90-day rate and 
the term ‘long rate’ is used for the 10-year rate. 
The short rate fell very sharply from 10.11 per 
cent at the end of October 2000 to 5.93 per cent 
on August 11, 2001. Over this same period, the 
long rate fell from 11.55 per cent to 9.60 per cent. 
To take a slightly longer perspective, the long 
rate had fallen from 12 per cent in January 1999 
to 8 per cent on January 15, 2002; over this same 
period, the short rate fell from 11 pet cent to 
6.5 per cent. The current levels of the interest 
rate are well below the administered interest rates 
in the economy such as RBI Relief Bonds, 
interest rates, on small savings, etc. 

4.34 In recent months, there has been a 
pronounced flattening of the yield curve - spread 
between the short rate and the long rate has 
dropped from arbund 4 per cent to below 2 per 
cent. While there has been a sharp, recent dtop 
in the long/short spread, the present value of 
the long-short spread of around 2 per cent is 
comparable to the values which prevailed 
over the period from late 1998 to the middle of 
2001 . 

Volatility 

4.35 Figure 4.7 shows the time series of 
volatility of the long and short interest rates. For 


each month, it shows the standard deviation of 
the change in interest rates from one day to the 
next. The short and long rates refer to 90-day 
and 10 year rate from the NSH zero coupon yield 
curve respectively. The interest rates were 
extremely volatile in 1997 and early 1998 and 
less volatile in the later period. In particular, 1999 
was a year with very low volatility. Through die 
enure period, the long rare has been less volatile 
than the short rate. In recent months, the interest 
rate volatility has risen slightly. In September, 
2001, the global turbulence in financial markets 
was associated with elevated volatility of the 
short rate at 0,37, This has dropped to 0,22in 
December, 2001. The volatility of the long rate 
in December, 2001 was 0,11), A striking feature 
is the extent to which the volatility of the long/ 
short rate has been moving closely with the 
volatility of the short rate. This suggests that 
the fluctuations in the short rate are the main 
sources of risk in terms of change in the long/ 
short spread. 

liquidity 

4.36 The existing design of the debt market 
does not allow measurement c>f liquidity. 
Turnover data is used here as a proxy for liquidity 
Figure 4.8 shows the time series (log scale) oB 
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turnover on the debt market. AO transactions on 
Government of India securities are settled at 
RBI's subsidiary general ledger (SGI.). A subset 
of these transactions are reported at IMSE’s 
wholesale debt market (WDM). Some corporate 
bond transactions arc also reported at NSE’s 
WDM. Hence, the data for NSIi’s WDM is not a 
strict subset of RBI’s SGL information. The debt 
turnover stagnated from July, 1995 till August, 
1998 at around Rs. 10,000 crore per month. From 
August, 1998 till January, 2002, debt tutnover 
has risen ten fold, marking an enormous increase 
in the transactions taking place in the market. 


Treasury Bills 

4.37 The auction of 14-day and 182-day 
Treasury Bills was discontinued from May 14, 
2001 .The notified amount in the 91-day Treasury 
Bills had been increased to Rs. 250 crore since 
May 16, 2001. The dates of payment for both 
91-day and 364-day Treasury Bills had been 
synchronised so that they could provide adequate 
fungible stock of Treasury Bills of varying 
maturity in the secondary market. Thete has been 
a significant drop in yield in the current financial 
year (Table 4.10 and Fig.4.9) 
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TABLE 4.10 

Yield on Treasury Bills 

(Percent) 

Month 

364-Day Bills 
2000-01 2001-02 

91-Day Bills 
2000-01 2001-02 

April 

9.27 

8.83 

8.05 

8.06 

May 

9.15 

8,33 

8.46 

7.65 

June 

9.24 

7.83 

891 

7.26 

July 

9.77 

7.37 

8.86 

7.07 

August 

10,81 

7.22 

10.29 

6.91 

September 

10.85 

7.21 

10.17 

7.01 

^October 

10.46 

7.05 

9.67 

G.86 

November 

10.15 

6.75 

9.08 

6.71 

December 

10.02 

7.13 

8,90 

6.89 


Open Market Operations (OMOs) 

4.38 OMOs constitute the most important tool 
fot long-term liquidity management through sale 
and purchase of Government securities during 
periods of easy and tight liquidity conditions 
respectively. During the first 9 months of the 
current financial year, QMO purchases were 
effected in only one month. (September), which 
amounted to Rs, 4,971 crore compared with 
OMO sales m every month, aggregating to 
Rs.30,187 crore up to December, 2001. The 
OMO purchase in September reflected the 
special circumstances in the wake of the terrorist 
attack on the WTC and the resulting uncertainty 
in financial markets all over the world. 


Call Money Market 

4.39 The comfortable liquidity situation 
facilitated a reasonably stable call money market 
in the current financial year, The firmness in call 
rates during January 2001 cased in the following 
months on account of reduction in the Bank Rate 
and CRR. This cased liquidity, which was reflected 
in the reduction of the repo rate from 7.0(1 per 
cent to 6.75 per cent on April 27, 2001, In May, 
call rates firmed up following a rally in 
government securities and adverse sentiment 
arising out of the commencement of the first 
stage of phasing out of non hank participants 
from the call money market. However, injection 
of liquidity through reverse repo eased liquidity, 
leading to further reduction of repo rate from 
6,75 per cent to 6.50 per cent. 

4.40 Brief episodes of market volatility were 
contained using the Liquidity Adjustment Facility 
(LAP), which has emerged as an important tool 
for adjusting liquidity through absorption/ 
injection of liquidity tin a day-to-day basis. The 
following measures relating to Stage II of LAF 
announced/implemented as part of the Monetary 
and Credit Policy for 2001-02 therefore assume 
significance. 

The standing liquidity facilities available from 

RBI under LAF have been split in two parts; 

(a) normal facility constituting about two- 
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thirds of the limit at the Bank Rate and 
(b) back-stop facility constituting about one- 
third of the limit at a variable daily rate, which 
will be linked to cut-off rates emerging in 
regular LAF auctions. In the absence of such 
rates, back-stop facility will be linked to the 
NSE-Mumbai-Inter-Bank Offer Rate 
(NSE-MIBOR). 

• The minimum bid size for LAF has been 
reduced from Rs. 10 crore to Rs. 5 crore to 
facilitate participation of smaller operators. 

• In order to provide quick interest rate signals, 
when required, RBI has chosen an additional 


option to switch over to fixed rate repos on 
overnight basis; such options are sparingly 
used, and the rate of interest is announced as 
part of the auction announcement. 

■ RBI also will have the option to introduce long 
term repos up to 14-day period as and when 
required. The Reserve Bank has introduced a 
fortnightly repo auction since November 5, 
2001 . 

4.41 Auctions under LAF were conducted on 
uniform price basis, which means a single repo 
rate for all the successful bidders. Some bidders 
may, therefore, tend to be indiscriminate in their 
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Corporate 

TABLE 4.11 

Debt Securities at NSDL 

(Rs. crore) 

Month 

Dematerialised 

Stock 

Settlement 

October2000 

2,759 

208 

November 2000 

4,585 

288 

December2000 

5,(580 

122 

January2001 

6,315 

355 

February2001 

7,392 

502 

March 2001 

7,960 

609 

April 2001 

9,099 

785 

May 2001 

10,331 

813 

June 2001 

15,362 

2,813 

July 2001 

18,938 

2,770 

August 2001 

29,026 

3,111 

September 2001 

37,689 

3,930 

October2001 

42,398 

3,247 

November2001 

54,099 

.8,508 

December2001 

59,735 

9,499 

Source: NSDL 




bidding. To overcome this problem, a multiple 
price auction was introduced on an experimental 
basis in May, 2001, and based on experience, it 
has been extended. The weighted average cut¬ 
off yield in case of a multiple price auction is 
released to public which along with cut-off price, 
provides a band for call money market to operate. 
Except for fairly brief periods, the call money 
rates remained easy and moved within the repo- 
reverse repo corridor (Figure 4.10). 

Corporate Bond Market 
Market Outcomes 

4.42 Figure 4.11 shows the time-series of the 
credit spread for the 1 year AAA bond. The 
corporate bond market is highly non-transparent; 
hence these trends should be treated as being 
indicative only. The credit spread for the AAA 
bond has risen steadily from June onwards, except 
for a slight fall in recent months. The credit spread 
for AA and A bonds has risen sharply in recent 
months, suggesting a sharp increase in the credit 
risk of second-tier firms. 

Market Design 

4.43 The most important recent development 
on the corporate bond market is the migration 
away from physical certificates into 


dematcrialised holdings at the depository. This 
process began in 211IHI, hut got major support 
from RBI's regulations: 

• From October 31, 2IH11 onwards, banks, FIs, 
PDs and SDs were required to make fresh 
investments in bonds and debenture only in 
dematcrialised form. 

• By June, 21KI2, these entities will be required 
to dcmatcrialise all outstanding holdings of 
corporate debt securities. 

This led to a sharp rise in the sir >ck and setdement 
of dematcrialised corporate debt securities at 
National Securities Depository Limited (NSDL). 
Table 4.11 shows data for this time-series which 
focuses on the sum of corporate bonds and 
commercial paper. 

4.44 There is a sharp rise in the stock of 
dematcrialised corporate bonds, from Rs.7,960 
crore in March 2001 to Rs. 59,7 35 crore in 
December 2001. Similarly, the volume of 
transactions settled tn dematcrialised form rose 


TABLE 4.12 

Holdings and Settlement at NSDL 
(December, 2001) 

(Rs. crore) 

Holdings on December 31,2001 

3,78,664 

Of which 


Equity 

3,16,040 

Corporate Bonds 

48,284 

Commercial l’jpcr 

11,452 

Securitisation 

2,888 

Settlement In December,2001 

21,707 

Of which 


Equity 

12,051 

Corporate Bonds 

6,858 

Commercial Paper 

2,642 

Securitisation 

156 

Source: NSDI, 


from Rs. 813 crore in May 2001 to Rs. 9,499 crore 
in December 2001. These values are expected 
to continue to grow till June 2002, by which time 
RBI-regulated entities have to completely 
eliminate physical bund certificates, 

4.45 Table 4. L2 shows a break-down of 
securities held and settlement taking place at 
NSDL as of December 2001. On the equity 
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BOX 4.7 

Major Recommendations of the Expert Committee on Administered Interest Rates 

• Sale of small “savings products should be restricted to individuals. 

• PPF may be integrated into the pension funds system that will emerge out of existing reforms efforts for GPF, EPF 
and other old age secunty schemes. 

• The interest rate on various products like those offered by the POSB, Kisan Vikas Patra, etc. should be benchmarked 
to the GOl yield curve. 

• The entire proceeds obtained through small savings should be transferred to,state governments from 31 Match, 2002 
onwards. Future requirements of the Central Government would then be entirely met out of securities issuance. 

• All tax incentives on short-term and medium-term Financial assets provided under Section 80L, Section 88 and Section 
10 of the Income Tax Act should be withdrawn, 

• For long-term, an ‘EF.T” structure should be employed, where entry and accumulation are tax-exempt, but withdrawals 
are taxed. 

v_/ 


market, NSDL holds Rs. 3,16,040 crore of 
securides. This is 5.3 times larger than the stock 
of corporate debt held by NSDL. NSDL setded 
Rs. 12,051 crore of equity transactions in 
December 2001. This was only 1.27 times larger 
than the settlement done on corporate debt 
securities. Contrary to the common notion that 
corporate debt in India is extremely difficult to 
trade, a significant volume of such transactions 
are taking place. 

Contractual Savings 

4.46 The interest rates on small savings and 
provident fund schemes still remain under the 
administered regime. In his Budget Speech for 
2001-02, die Union Finance Minister referred to 
the unsustainable burden imposed by high real 
interest rates on Government debt at both the 
Centre and in the States, and expressed concern 
over the high cost of capital. Accordingly, he 
proposed the setting of an Expert Committee to 
make recommendations on this issue. The Expert 
Committee, which was set up in April 2001, 
submitted its Report in September 2001. The 
recommendations of the Committee are expected 
to remove the long-standing anomaly between 
cost of Government borrowing through gilt- 
edged securities on the one-hand and small 
savings instruments on the other. The key 
recommendations of the Committee are given in 
Box 4.7. 

Insurance Sector 

4.47 Reforms in the insurance sector 
commenced with the enactment of the 


TABLE 4.13 

Capital Base of Insurance Companies 
(Paid up Capital and Free Reserves) 

(Rs. Crore) 


GIC 

2,662.04 

National 

1,052.93 

New India 

3,066.28 

Oriental 

918.86 

United India 

1,177.63 

Private Companies* 

1,862.50 


* Only paid up capital 


Insurance Regulatory and Development 
Authority Act 1999, which facilitated the entry 
of private insurance companies into the Indian 
insurance market. The Insurance Regulatory and 
Development Authority (IRDA) was set up on 
April 19, 2000 to protect the interest of the 
holders of insurance policies, and to regulate, 
promote and ensure orderly growth of the 
insurance industry. Ten life insurance companies 
and six general insurance companies have been 
granted certificate of registration, out of which 
12 companies have commenced business. The 
capital base of private insurance companies and 
its comparison with that of General Insurance 
Corporation of India (GIC) and its subsidiaries 
as on March 31, 2001 is given in Table 4.13. 

Financing of Firms 

4.48 The role played by securities markets in 
the financing of firms has been analysed on the 
basis of Centre for Monitoring Indian Economy 
(CMIE) database for large firms in India. Table 
4,14 summarises the characteristics of this 
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TABLE 4.14 

Summary Statistics on Debt Financing 


(Ks. crorc) 

Characteristic 

1992 

1993 

2000 

2001 

No. of firms 

2,799 

3,408 

4.584 

1,730 

Gross Value Added 

71,351 

82,009 

1,96.147 

1,52,7(11 

Total Borrowings 

Debt-Equity Ratio 

1,74,790 

1.74 

2,07,554 

1.72 

4,21 ,494 

1.111 

2,7233 

0.90 

Source of Borrowing (per cent) 


26 

33 


Batiks 

22 

37 

Institutions 

16 

18 

23 

23 

Corporate bonds 

15 

15 

17 

21 

Others 

45 

39 

24 

19 

Source: CMIE 


database, For the year ended March 31, 2001, 
the sample size (1730 companies) is small since 
the annual reports for many of these companies 
had not been released as of date. At a broad level, 
the two outstanding regularities in this are (a) 
the decline in leverage and (b) the declining 
importance of “other” sources of funding, The 
debt-equity ratio fell from 1.73 in the early 
nineties to 0.90 in 2001. Viewed differently, total 
borrowings were 2.45 times larger than the value 
added in 1992; this multiple came down to 1.78 
times in 2001. This may reflect a combination 
of a decision by firms to assume lower levels of 
risk, a shift towards more labour intensive 
industries, and structural weaknesses in the 
market for credit. 

4.49 The second feature is the shift away from 
.debt obtained from sources “other’' 5 than Banks, 
FIs, and the bond market. This fell sharply from 
45 per cent of debt in 1992 to 19 per cent of 
debt in 2001, Most of this decline was made up 
by growth in the proportion of debt from banks 
and FIs, the sum of which rose from 38 per cent 
in 1992 to 60 per cent in 2001. Corporate bonds 


also experienced growth. One factor responsible 
for the growth of importance of corporate bonds 
has been the rise of the commercial paper market, 
which went up from 0.16 per cent of borrowings 
in 1992 to 1.52 per cent in 2001. 

4.50 In many countries, the corporate bond 
market has become very important, as a 
transparent and liquid alternative mechanism of 
debt financing, when compared with loans. Table 
4.14 indicates that while the share of corporate 
bonds in total debt has risen, from 15 per cent to 
21 per cent, hanks and b'Is have actually gained 
ground as a source of debt financing. 

Cross-sectional Variation in Debt Financing 

4.51 While the above regularities apply for the 
universe of firms as a whole, there is important 
variation in these regularities across the size 
distribution of firms. In order to highlight this, 
the universe of firms is sorted by value added, 
and broken up into ten groups, each of which 
has an equal number of firms. These results, 
using the most recent accounting year (2001), 
are shown in Table 4.15. The results show a strong 


TABLE 4.15 


Debt financing across size deciles (2001) 



All 

Large 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

B 


Debt-Equity Ratio 

■0.90 

0.76 

1.06 

1.42 

1.44 

1.0B 

1.20 

2.82 

2.52 

2.61 


■ Sources of borrowing 












(percent) 












Institutions 

,23 

17 

34 

42 

33 

26 

36 

29 

27 

35 

31 

Corporate bonds 

21 

25 

15 

10 

10 

11 

6 

7 

4 

2 

11 


n°n 
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pattern whereby smaller firms seem to have 
higher debt/equity ratios. This suggests that the 
phenomenon of small firms suffering from credit 
rationing is not strongly applicable in this data set. 

4.52 Turning to the sources of debt financing, 
two strong regularities may be noted. The largest 
one-tenth of firms have the least dependence (17 
per cent) on institutions. At the same time, they 
have the highest dependence on corporate bonds 
(25 per cent). This suggests that for the largest 
firms, the securities markets have become a major 
source of capital, and that they are able to 
disintermediate financial institutions by directly 
accessing the markets. However, as one goes 
beyond the top decile of large firms, the fraction 
of debt funding that comes from corporate bonds 
drops off very rapidly. This suggests that the 
corporate bond market is an effective venue only 
for the largest 10 - 20 per cent of firms. 

Outlook 

4.53 The stock market has been severely 
affected by developments in the real sector both 
at home and abroad. The deceleration in 
industrial growth has significantly reduced 
resource mobilisation from the primary market, 
especially through IPOs, which constituted less 
than six per cent of total resource mobilisation 
in the current financial year. The fears concerning 
global slowdown persist, and the long and 
uncertain time lag for the monetary stimulus to 
facilitate economic revival in the largest 
economy of the world may lengthen the shadow 
of bearish sentiment in share markets all over 
the world. However, the resilience shown by the 
markets in overcoming the panic created by the 
terrorist attack on the WTC in Lhe USA in 
September this year holds out promise. The 
measures taken by the Government and 
regulatory authorities in the wake of the 
September crisis augur well for facilitadng the 
revival of the stock market. 


4,54 The current financial year has witnessed 
reforms in the capital market regulations with 
far-reaching implications for the future. The 
unhealthy links between some market 
intermediaries and banks in the private and 
cooperative sectors necessitated extension of 
rolling settlement to more active securities, and 
the ban on all deferral products. Rolling setdement 
has since been extended to all securities. This 
has considerably reduced the setdement risk by 
reducing the time gap between trading and 
setdement. This is expected to go a long way in 
boosting investor confidence, and will ultimately 
boost volumes in the market. The spectrum of 
equity derivatives trading has been widened with 
the introduction of trading in options on stock 
index as well as individual stocks, and trading in 
stock futures. Two of these newly introduced 
instruments, namely, stock options and stock 
futures appear to have gained the confidence of 
investors. Thus the vacuum created in the Indian 
stock market by the disappearance of deferral 
products appears to have been filled, and this 
brightens the future outiook for the shate market. 
Reforms initiated in UTI together with 
conversion of US 64 scheme into a NAV based 
scheme will also go a lone way in restoring the 
health of UTI. 

4.55 On the lines indicated in-the Union 
Budget for 2001-02, significant steps have been 
taken to develop the debt market. The launching 
of the CCIL and NDS would addtess the need 
for efficient securities settlement system covering 
money, government securities and forex markets. 
The CCIL, in conjunction with the NDS, is 
expected to facilitate extension of repo market 
to non-Government securities and enlargement 
of market participants. The introduction of 
floating rate bonds on uniform auction basis has 
also widened the scope for a flexible interest rate 
regime in tune with the market trends. 
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Inflation 

Inflation is an important indicator of macro 
economic stability, and this year, inflation rate 
was one of the lowest in recent years. The point 
to point annual inflation rate in the first six 
months of 2001-02 (April-September) remained 
close to the 5 percent level, somewhat lower than 
the 6 percent inflation rate recorded in the 
corresponding period last year. The inflation rate 
started declining after September 2001, to fall to 
a low of 2.2 percent by December 2001, which 
was the lowest rate recorded since December 
1999.The-latest available Inflation rate for the 
week ended January 19, 2002 has dipped further 
to a low of 1.3 percent which is the lowest in 
over two decades (Table 5.1) 

5.2 The effect of the rise in prices of the fuel 
group experienced last year, due to an increase 
in administered prices of fuel products evened 
out during 2001-02. The annual price rise in the 
manufactured sector 1 remained negligible during 
2001-02 and was only 0.1 percent at the week 
ended January 19, 2002. The price rise in the 


primary products group also remained moderate 


TABLE 5.1 


Annual Inflation Rate based on 

Wholesale Price Index (Base 1993-94=100) 

(Per cent) 


End of Year 

52 week 


(point-to-point) 

Average 

1994-95 

10.9 

12.6 

1995-96 

4,4 

8.0 

1996-97 

5.4 

4.6 

1997-98 

4.5 

4.4 

1998-99 

5,3 

5.9 

1999-00 

6.5 

3.3 

2000-01 

4.9 

7.1 

2001-02* 

1.3 

4.7 

*Provisional 

as on January 19,2002, 



during the year, causing overall deceleration in 
the inflation rate in fiscal 2001 02. 

5.3 Record public Mocks of loodgriuns with 
the hood Corporation of India (58 million tonnes 
in January 2002) together with active private 
trade accorded stability to prices of fondgrains, 
Prices of other cssenii.il commodities like sugar, 
salt, some pulses, tea, milk, t nurse cereals, chillies 
and coconut oil also remained low for much of 
2001-02 compared to Iasi year. Besides, the large 
shortfall in domestic availability of commodities 
like edible oils and pulses was met through liberal 
imports of these commodities. CJood agricultural 
performance of kh.tr if 2001-02 is expected to 
generate subdual inflation in the next few months. 

5.4 Box 5.1 highlights the trends in inflation 
rate since the mid 1950,s, 

Annual Inflation during 2001-02 

5.5 The year 2001 02 started with an annual 
point to point inflation rare of 4.0 percent based 
on the Wholesale Price Index (W'PI), More than 
half of this inflation iate was attributed to the 
fuel price increase, first in 1999 -00 and then twice 
during 2000-01. As the year progressed, the 
impact of the fuel price increase evened out. The 
inflation rate, after hovering at a little over 5 
percent till Augusr 2001, started to decline and 
fell below 5 percent by September 2001. The 
deceleration continued through September and 
October, and by the beginning of November 
2001, inflation fell to a record low of 2,4 percent. 
(Table 5,2) The latest point to point inflation rate 
for die week ended January 19, 2002 has declined 
further to 1.3 percent which is the lowest in over 
twenty years. The 52 week average inflation rate 
declined from 7.0 percent at the beginning of 




BOX 5.1 


Five Year Average Inflation Rate 


Though on an average, inflation based on Lhc WPI 
remained below the 7 percent level through the 1950s 
and 1960s, it accelerated during the first half of the 1970s 
to touch double digit figures but decelerated in the second 
half of 1970s as al.Mi tluough die 1980s. Four out of 
the first five yeais of die 19911s icgisiercd double digit 
inflation, wiill a 13.7 peiceni peak leached in 1992-93. 

5 year average annual inflation rate 

(Per cent) 

Period 

52 week 
annual average 

Point to point 
(March end) 

1956-57 to 
1960-61 

6.3 

5,2 

1961-62 to 
1965-66 

5.8 

5.9 

1966-67 to 

1970-71 

6.7 

5.7 

1971-72 to 
1975-76 

120 

10.8 

1976-77 to 
1980-81 

8 5 

110 

1981-82 to 
1985-86 

6,5 

5.5 

1986-87 to 

1990-91 

7.8 

8.5 

1991-92 to 
1995-96 

10.6 

9.3 

1996-97 to 
2000-01 

5.0 

5.3 


From 1995-96 unwaul.s, there has been a continuous 
deceleration and iliu average inflation for the period 
1996-97 to 2000 01 is by tar the lowest since the mid 
1950s in terms of the 52 week average. The point to 
point average inflation rale for this period is ihe lowest 
since the early 1960s. Though inflation rates may Mill be 
higher than those witnessed in some developed 
economies, India's performance on inflation has 
^improved significantly since the mid 1990s. _ ^ 

the year to 4.7 percent for the week ended January 
19, 2002. 

Annual Inflation in Major 
commodity groups 

(i) Primary Products group 

5-6 The primary products group has a weight 
of 22.03 percent in the WPI series. This group 
which incorporates major essential commodities 
of daily use like foodgrains, pulses, fruits and 


TABLE 5.2 

Annual Rates of Inflation based 
on WPI and CPI (point-to-point) 

(Per cent) 

Year Month 

WPI$ 

CPI 

CPI 

CPI 



(IW) 

(UNME) 

(AL) 


93-94 

1982 

84-85 

36-87 

2000-01 APR 

6.5 

5.5 

6.2 

4.1 

MAY 

63 

50 

58 

4.0 

JUN 

6.6 

52 

5.8 

30 

JUL 

6.5 

50 

5.7 

2.0 

AUG 

6.1 

4.0 

5.1 

0,0 

SEP 

6 5 

3 5 

48 

-1 3 

OCT 

7.5 

2.8 

5.0 

-3.2 

NOV 

7.6 

2.7 

5.3 

-3.2 

DEC 

8.5 

3.5 

5.9 

-2.6 

JAN 

8.7 

3.2 

5.9 

-2.0 

FEB 

8.3 

3,0 

5.9 

-2.3 

MAR 

6.4 

25 

5.6 

-2.0 

2001-02 APR 

5.4 

2.3 

4.7 

-2.0 

MAY 

5.6 

2.5 

4.9 

-2.3 

JUN 

5.3 

34 

5.5 

-13 

JUL 

52 

4.0 

5.7 

-0.3 

AUG 

5.4 

5.2 

6.2 

1.3 

SEP 

4.5 

47 

5.9 

1.6 

OCT 

2.9 

4.2 

4.8 

2.6 

NOV 

2 5* 

4.9 

51 

2.3 

DEC 

2.2* 

5.2 

5.1 

3.0 

* Provisional. 

$ Average of weeks 


vegetables, milk, tea etc exhibited stability during 
the current financial year. Though fruits and 
vegetables did record a seasonal spurt in prices 
during the summer months and the following 
festival season, the price rise in this group 
remained moderate and is presently 3.0 percent. 
(Table 5.3 and Flg.5.1) 

(ii) Manufactured Products group 

5.7 The manufactured products group 
representing the core sector of the economy has 
a weight of 63.75 percent in the WPI series. It 
not only includes processed food products like 
sugar and edible oils but also includes other 
important industrial products like textiles, paper, 
wood products, cement and iron and steel. The 
price rise in this group was negligible during 
2001 - 02 . 
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TABLE 5.3 

Wholesale Price Index Movement by commodities and their contribution to Inflation 
(Base: 1993-94=100) - (As on January 19, 2002)_ 


Commodity group/ Annual rate of mflam.n Percentage shar, 

Sub-group Weight CB,>t J _ _ tnfUti »" 

(Per cent) 2001-02 2{HHI-0I 2001-02 2001 


Percentage share in 
inflation 

2001-02 2000 - 01 ~ 


AT T. COMMODITIES 
PRIMARY ARTICLE 
Food Articles 
Food Grains 
Cereals 
Rice 
Wheat 
Pulses 
Gram 

Fruits 8c Vegetables 
Vegetables 
Potatoes 
Onions 
Fruits 
Milk 

Eggs.Meat & Fish 
Condiments & Spices 
Other Food Articles 
Tea 
Coffee 

Non-Food Articles 
Fibres 

Raw Cotton 
Raw Jute 
Oil Seeds 
Groundnut seed 
Rape & mustard seed 
Other Non-Food Aidclcs 
Sugarcane 
Minerals 

FUEL POWER LIGHT & LUBRICANTS 

Coal Mining 
Mineral Oil 
Electricity 

MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS 

Food Products 

Sugar,Kliandsari & Gur 
Sugar 
Khandsari 
Gur 

Edible Oils 
Rape 8c Mustard Oil 
Groundnut Oil 
Oil Cakes 

il- vecages Tobacco & Tobacco Pdts. 

'lex dies 

Wood 8c Wood Products 
Paper 8c Paper Products 
Leather & Leather Products 
Rubber & Plastic Products 
Chemicals 6c Chemical Products 
Fertilisers 
Urea 

Non-Metallic Mineral Products 
Cement 

Basic Metals Alloys Sc Metals Products 
Iron 8c Steel 

Other Non-Ferrous Metals 
Machinery & Machine Tools 
Transport Equipment Sc Parts 
Administered items 
Seasonal items 
Raw materials 
Essential Commodities 


100.000 
22.020 
15.40(1 
5.010 
4.410 
2.450 

I. 3H0 
0.000 
0.220 
2.02(1 
1.40(1 
0 . 201 ) 
0.000 
1.400 
4.37(1 
2.210 
0.000 
0 240 
(1.10(1 
(I OHO 
0.I4O 
1.520 

1.300 
0.110 
2.070 
1.0.30 
0.50(1 
1.95(1 
1.31(1 
0 490 

14.230 
1.750 
6.99(1 
5.4HI) 
63.750 
11 54(1 
.3,93(1 
.3,020 
0.171) 
0.00(1 
2.700 
0.490 
0.170 
1.420 

1 340 
y.KOO 
0.170 
2.040 
1.020 
2.390 

II. 930 
3 690 
2.160 

2 520 
1.730 
8,.340 
3.640 
0.610 
B.36U 

4.300 

16.380 

29.640 

G.G20 

17.631 
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5.8 In the latest release of data on the WP1 , 
the manufactured products prices recorded an 
increase of only 0.1 percent over last year, the 
price index having remained virtually steady since 
December 2000. (Table 5.3) The impact of global 
recession, increased international competition 
through the opening of trade coupled with 
subdued domestic demand and industrial 
slowdown dampened inflation in this sector 
during the year. 

5.9 Since the manufactured sector accounts for 
more than 63 percent of Lhe WPI, low inflation 
in this group gets translated into an overall low 
inflation rate for the economy. 

(Hi) Fuel, Power, I Ji[bt dr* I Jilmcants protip 

5.10 The Fuel, Power, light & Lubricants sub 
group, which has a weight of 14,23 in the WPI, 
comprises mainly of energy products which fall 
within the purview of the Administered Price 
Mechanism (APM).Dome,Stic fuel prices arc 
linked to international prices of crude oil, and 
global price changes get translated into 
administered price changes of energy products. 
Consequent to the crude oil price rise last year, 
administered prices of energy products were 
raised twice during 2000-01, The price rise in 
this group is presently 3.2 percent as against 30.1 
percent last year. (Tabic 5.3) 

5.11 The attack on the World Trade Centre in 
the USA on September 11, 2001 and the 
following Afghan war had initially led to 


uncertainty in the demand for crude oil, but 
global crude oil supplies have so far remained 
steady and prices too have been close to $22 per 
barrel. Consequently, global oil prices have 
remained subdued. This trend may help reduce 
the country’s oil pool deficit and help keep 
domestic fuel prices steady. 

Quarterly Movement in WPI 

5.12 Table 5.4 gives the quarterly movement in 
WPI. Price rise has been very moderate for all 
the three subgroups during the first three quarters 
of the current financial year Growth in primary 
products pnees did record some rise during the 
first quarter, but remained subdued in the 
subsequent two quarters.Both the manufactured 
products group and the fuel group remained stable 
throughout the year, 

5.13 Low international prices of crude oil, 
global recession, industrial slowdown, low 
domestic demand coupled with the prospect of 
a good agricultural crop may keep inflation rate 
low in the coming months 

Status of Essential Commodities 

5.14 Table 5.5 gives the annual rate of inflation 
in essential commodities both in terms of the 
Wholesale and the Consumer price index for 
industrial workers. 

5.15 Domestic availability and prices of 
essential commodities by far remained stable 


Quarterly Movement in the 

TABLE 5.4 

Wholesale Price Index (Average of weeks) 

(Per cent) 

Commodity group 

Weight 


2000-01 



2001-02 


Qrtl 

Apr-Jun 

Qrt2 

Jul-Sep 

Qrt3 

Oct-Dec 

Qrt4 

Jan-Mat 

Qrtl 

Apr-Jun 

Qrt2 

Jul-Sep 

Qrt3 

Oct-Dec 

Ail commodities 

100.000 

3.3 

1.1 

2.9 

0.4 

1.0 

07 

mm 

Primary Articles 

22.025 

3.8 

0.0 

0.1 

-12 

39 

1.2 

0.1 

Fuel,Power,Light & Lubricants 

14.226 

11.9 

2.0 

10.7 

1.4 

0.3 

1.1 

2.4 

Manufactured Products 

63.749 

0.7 

1.3 

1.6 

0.7 

0.1 

0.3 

-02 

Administered items 

16,382 

11.7 

1.9 

9.5 

1.2 

0.3 


2.2 

Seasonal items 

29.640 

2.4 

-03 

-0,2 

-1.4 

3.2 

1.6 

0.0 

Raw materials 

6.623 

1.8 

30 

0.7 

0.4 

3.3 

22 

-3.7 

Essendal Commodities 

17.629 

5.8 

-0.3 

0.8 

-1.2 

1.9 

0.7 

0.7 
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TABLE 5.5 

Annual Rate of Inflation in Essential Commodities 
* (Per cent) 

- Annual rate of inflation 

Weight_Nov./Ng*- 

6 CPI Basal WTI Basal 


general index 

Rice 

Whole wheat 
Wheat atta 
Jowat 


CPI 

WPI 

20(11-02 

2000-01 

2001-02 

2000-01 

100 00 

100.00 

4.9 

2. 7 

,!.■! 

7.6 

12.45 

2.45 

0.9 

3.8 

1.6 

-7.4 

4,43 

1,38 

2.1 

1.9 

1.5 

2 2 

1.75 

0,21 

-0.3 

-9 0 

5 1 

-9.5 

0,46 

0.22 

4.3 

-32 3 

i) i) 

-21.4 

0,16 

0.11 

-19.7 

-3.3 

-BS 

17.2 

0,53 

0.11 

13.2 

2.1 

li 1 

4.0 

0 08 

0.22 

21.6 

20 9 

2.6 1 

21 2 

0,41 

0.04 

1.1 

5 7 

1 4 

-7.0 

1 69 

0,13 

1.5 

-19.6 

6 3 

20,2 

0.35 

0 10 

-13 0 

25.0 

1.1.4 

21.H 

0.09 

0.17 

2.1 

-11.6 

5 ti 

-36.3 

2.27 

0.17 

0.0 

1 3 

t.H 

-5 1 

1.44 

0.49 

7.1 

-18.7 

11.6 

-25.4 

0.78 

0 80 

14 0 

14 3 

6 3 

13.5 

2,12 

0 44 

2.5 

2.6 

11 2 

5 3 

1.31 

0.50 

4.8 

10 7 

18. 8 

0 6 

5.52 

4.37 

3.4 

.3.8 

0.8 

1 1 8 

0.15 

0.02 

1,8 

5.4 

I? ' 

16 4 

0.63 

(1.19 

4.9 

-14.1 

1 II 

18 2 

0.67 

0 09 

20.3 

II 0 

3i 4 

-7.3 

1.23 

0.26 

80.3 

-18.2 

214 H 

23 9 

2.24 

3.62 

7.7 

11.4 

5.9 

3 5 

0.47 

0.06 

11.6 

II.? 

5.4 

lit 

0.82 

0.16 

1,3 

3.0 

6.6 

.31 5 

0.80 

0.24 . 

-0.5 

1 H 

II H 

0.11 

1.82 

0.69 

-2.7 

145.0 

-H 9 

2.35.0 

0.23 

0.12 

3.1 

2,2 

2.1.8 

ll.ll 

1.33 

0.17 

2 1 

0.7 

5.11 

0.0 

0 20 

0.06 

5.4 

2.7 

1.6 

(1.0 

0.35 

0.04 

5.8 

6.5 

0.6 

3.9 

2.05 

. 

3.0 

4.4 


- 

48.83 

17.63 

4.1 

.3.0 

2.0 

5.0 


Moong 

Gram 

Masur 

Arhar 

Urad 

Coconut oil 

Groundnut oil 

Mustard oil 

Vanaspati 

Goat meat 

Fresh fish 

Milk 

Salt 

Chillies 

Onions 

Potatoes 

Sugar 

Gur 

Ten leaves 
Soft coke 
Kerosene oil 
Matchboxes 
Washing soap 
Long cloth 
Dhoties 
Satees 

Essential commodities 


during 2001-02. In fact the price rise in this group 
is presently as low as 1.5 percent, with wholesale 
prices of rice, wheat, sugar, salt, some coarse 
cereals, urad and tea being lower than last year. 
Domestic availability of commodities like pulses 
and edible oils, where domestic supply fails short 
of domestic demand, were supplemented by 
imports to ensure availability of these essential 
commodities at reasonable prices, 

Free Trade in Agri Products - A major step 
towards agricultural reforms 

5.16 In a liberalised trade environment and with 
an emerging situation of oversupply of many agro 
commodities, the incongruity of continuing 
draconian restrictions such as licensing of 
dealers, placing limits on stocks and control on 
movement of commodities - all under the 


Essential Commodities Act, 1955 - tiad become 
a noose around the farmers and traders’ neck, 
Government has, therefore, decided to issue a 
Central Order under Section 3 of the Essential 
Commodities Act, 1955 to remove the 
requirement of licensing of dealers and 
restrictions on storage and movement in respect 
of foodgrains (wheat, paddy/rice, coarse grains), 
sugar, oilseeds and edible oils. Twelve items such 
as cement, textile machinery etc have also been 
deleted from the purview of the Act bringing 
down the total number of essential commodities 
from the existing 29 to 17. 

Inflation Rate based on the Consumer 
Price Index 

5.17 The Consumer Price Index captures the 
retail price movement for different sections of 
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TABLE 5,6 

Quarterly Movement in the CPI (IW)—by major commodity groups 


(Per cent) 



Weight 


2000-01 



2001-02 


Major Group 


Apr- 

Jul- 

Oct- 

Jan- 

Apr- 

Jul- 

Oct- 



Jun- 

Sep 

Dec 

Mar 

Jun 

Sep 

Nov. 

-- 

General 

100.00 



1.0 

-0.9 

1.7 

2.8 

mm 

Food 

57.00 



0.5 

-2.3 

2.2 

3.0 


Pan, Supari, Ti>l>acm& Intnx. 

3.15 

1.4 

-0.1 

-0.1 

22 

2.6 

0,5 

-0.2 

Fuel & light 

6 28 

9 8 

1.0 

3.8 

-07 

-0,5 

0.9 

1.3 

Housing 

8.67 

0.0 

2.4 

0.0 

3.9 

00 

7.9 

0.0 

Clothing, bedcling& footwear 

8,54 

1.3 

0.0 

-03 

-2.1 

4.2 

0.4 

0.5 

Miscellaneous group 

16.36 

14 

1.4 

14 

1.3 

0.7 

1.0 

1.2 


consumers. There are at present three consumer 
price indices (CPI) covering different socio¬ 
economic groups in the economy. 

5.18 The Consumer Price Index for Industrial 
Workers-CPI(lW) (with 1UH2 hase) measures 
monthly movement of retail prices of various 
goods and services in various industrial 
townships. The Central Government employees’ 
wage compensation is done twice a year based 
on movement of this index. 

5.19 The Consumer Price Index for Urban Non 
Manual Employees - CPI(UNMH) (with 1984- 
85 base) monitors prices of goods and services 
in various cities on a monthly basis. Banks and 
Embassy employees are known to use this index 
for wage compensation. 


:r 5.20 The Consumer Price Index for Agricultural 
i- Labourers- CPI(AL) (with 1986-87 base) is used 
for fixation and revision of minimum wages in 
j agriculture. 

s 5.21 Amongst the above three CPIs, CPI(IW) 
[S is the most commonly used. (Fig 5.2) The 
L j inflation rate based on the CPI(IW) remained 
s > moderate to low during the current financial year, 
j It was below 4 percent level from August 2000 
till July 2001. Thereafter it rose to 5.2 percent in 
August 2001 but once again fell to 4.7 percent in 
n September 2001,and further to 4.2 percent in 
October 2001. (Table 5.2 and 5.6) The CPI(IW) 
:s based inflation rate rose marginally to 4.9 percent 
d in November and to 5.2 percent in December 
:x 2001 Food items comprise about 57 percent of 
the weight in the CPI(TW). Low CPI(IW) based 


TABLE 5.7 



Inflation 

Rates 

based on 

Consumer Price Index 


(Per cent) 

Developed Echo mien 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

1999 

2000 

United States 

3.(1 

2.6 

28 

2,9 

2.3 

1.5 

2.2 

3.4 

Japan 

1.2 

0.7 

-0.1 

0.1 

1.7 

0.6 

-0.3 

-0 6 

Germany 

4.5 

2.7 

1.7 

1.2 

1.5 

0.6 

0.7 

2.1 

France 

2.1 

1.7 

1.8 

2.1 

1.3 

0.7 

0.6 

l.B 

Italy 

4.6 

4.1 

5,2 

4.0 

1,9 

2.0 

1.7 

2.6 

Britain 

3.0 

24 

2.8 

3.0 

2.8 

2.7 

2.3 

2.1 

Canada 

1.8 

0.2 

1.9 

1 6 

1 6 

1.0 

1.7 

2.7 

European Union 

3.6 

3.0 

2,9 

0.5 

1.8 

1.5 

1,4 

2.3 

Developing Economies 

in Ablei 








India 

6.3 

10.3 

10.1 

9.2 

7.2 

13.1 

4.7 

4.0 

China 

14.7 

24.1 

17.1 

8.3 

2.8 

-0.8 

-1 4 

0.4 

Indonesia 

9.7 

a,5 

9 4 

7.9 

6,2 

59 0 

20.7 

3.8 

Malaysia 

3.6 

4,1 

3,5 

3.5 

2.7 

5.3 

2.7 

1.5 

Pakistan 

10.0 

12.4 

12.3 

10.4 

11.4 

6,2 

4.1 

4.4 

Thailand 

3.4 

5,1 

5.8 

5.9 

5.6 

8 1 

0.3 

1.5 


Source: World Economic Outlook, October 2001 

Note: Inflation rates ate based on average of the period indices 
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inflation fate indicates that price rise in food and 
other essential commodities at the retail level 
remained subdued during the year. This is 
indicative of overall comfortable supply and 
availability situation in the country. 

5.22 Table 5.7 lists recent trends in annual 
inflation rates based on Consumer Price Indices 
in various countries, 


Inflation Targeting 

5.25 In recent u\ir*.,pjrm:ii!.irlv given the trend 
ofglnh.disinmi, there is increasing debate on the 
role of inflation urgeiitig as a framework for 
implementing tinmet.UN policy. Box 5,2 
inmulnres the t unapt inflation targeting and 
explores its relevance lor «U*\ eloping economies. 


BOX S.2 

Inflation Targeting as a tool for containing inflationary expectations : 

Its relevance for developing economies 

There is an increasing focus on inflation targeting as a framework for implviinnmy. ■»< mo p dux liillamin targeting 
may be defined as a framework for policy decisions in which flu- central hank inAi s an t sph it i * -mmiliiin )i to conduct 
policy to meetapubiicly announced numerical inflation target within .t pamt ul.ir win- Iijiih - N win • omtries have adopted 
point targets while others ate following a more flexible approach nl i.itgeting mri.Uf«» v (thin a h mid Inllaimn targeting 
has been adopted by a number of central banks around the world, mrluding thoM m Ni u A .d uni. \n-ir,ilu, Canada, 
Finland, Israel, Spain, Sweden, and the U.K. 

Rationale for Inflation Targeting 

Inflation targets may help provide a clear path fur rlie medium term inll.im >n > mil*«ik. i.dm so,: ihe M/r > 4 infLninrtarv 
shocks and their associated costs. Since tong-term interest rates Amman- wilh mnmitnsis ns iiillumo t x|vti.iIihiis, larget- 
inga low rate of inflation would lead to more stal.de and lower long icrin r.iiix *>f !»hk m 

Important considerations 

Inflation targeting attempts to relate monetary policy implications) m inflation. 1 lowest r. t ><mt'iilt,ii«ni'Miilt on numerical 
inflation objectives may reduce the flexibility of monetary policy, espcciall) with respet l «»»■ «»!ht )*iln t v< »ak Since nvnietar) 
policy actions affect inflation with alag, inflation targeting would mean dial flic eenir.il 1 tank w. mill utt dm telv mi inrecasts 
of future inflation. Given the uncertainties, an inflexible ami undue leliaiia iuimH liton l-un axis i.m i re tie policy prob¬ 
lems. Therefore inflation targets should leave room for a good deal id tk xthilm and should In adiuMcd for volatile 

(supply-side) components. However too flexible a target reduces the m-dibilm ni tin- r« nir.il luok 
* / 

Pre-requisites for inflation tatgeting 

Countries adopting inflation targeting need to fulfill some pre requisites before adopting iiillanon utgeimg, Itisimpeta- 
ttve that the central bank should not be constrained to finance the Government IlmliHi and nuisi have .ill effective 
monetary policy instrument like the short-term interest rate that is fully market dt. teonitu d M< <u * n vr, transparency and 
accountability of the Central Bank is essential to anchor inflationary especial» n is, Mia- C • him! Bank must possess the ability 
to forecast inflation and to assess the impact of monetary policy on influiinitary * xpt t t.uu ms. 

The country adopting inflation tatgeting has to select the relevant price index that i> i>t lir i.irprird Most ( oiuitneslwve 
adopted the Consumer Price Index for this puqiose. ('outlines which are susceptible u»external dn akx and supply side 
shocks may target their core or underlying inflation rate rather than the headline infl.iu><ii, Tile iiiflaitnii taigtliiiglrAiiiewoik 
shouldbe forward looking as any monetary policy action has a lugged effect. 

Scope of-Inflation Targeting in Developing Countries 

Developing countries generally have relatively higher rates of inflation. Predicting future mllam hi is often uncertain. Hence, 
missing inflation targets is more likely in developing economics than in the developed economics. Moreover, in many 
developing countries, central bank autonomy is more a statutory than a dc facto suium in, because its decisions arc still 
governed primarily by the need to finance the fiscal deficit,Therefore, central hanks might hesitate to raise interest rates fot | 
fiscal reasons, although they would be required to do so to contain inflation. 

Inflation Tatgeting - Is India ready for it? 

Based on the experience of some industrialised countries, there is a view 1 that in India also, monetary policy, to be 
transparent and credible, should have an explicit narrowly defined objective like an inflation mandate or target. While 
tec nically this appears to be a sound proposition, there ate several constraints in the Indian context m pursuing a single 
objective. First, the debt management function gets inextricably linked with ihe monetary management function while 
steering the interest rates. Secondly, in the absence of fully integrated financial markets, whirl i ran un still imperfect and 
segmented, the transmission channel of policy is yet to evolve fully. Thirdly a fully dependent measure of inflation fot 
targeting purposes needs to be developed. Under these circumstances, it is necessary to carclullv measure and balance 
between possible outcomes, after taking into account movements in a variety of numetarv and other irulicators. 
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Inflation Outlook 


5.24 With the opening up of the Indian 
economy, subdued inflation rates of major 
trading partner countries have a bearing on the 
domestic economy, influencing to some extent 
the domestic inflation rate, Thus the present low 
inflation rate may be a manifestation of 
globalisation and a more liberalised trade regime. 
The opening up of trade has increased 
competition for Indian industries and low 
inflation in competitor countries have had a 
sobering effect on domestic prices in the 
man ufactured sector,Further, lower international 
prices of crude oil exerted less pressure on 
domestic energy prices. Adequate supply of most 
primary products and over supply of foodgrains 
caused inflation in the primary sector also to 
remain low this year. 

5.25 Good agricultural performance in 2001- 
02 should result in higher rural incomes, thus 
generating fresh demand in the construction 
sector as also for other industrial products.If there 
are no external energy price shocks, the moderate 
inflationary expectations may continue through 
2002-03. 

II 

Terms of Trade: Agriculture 
vis-a-vis Manufactured 

5.26 It is noteworthy that over the years most 
of the important crops have registered a rise in 
prices, though a seasonal fall in prices may be 
there for some commodities due to overproduc¬ 
tion, slack international demand or global surplus. 
The current agricultural policy also aims at provi¬ 
ding mote incentives to the agricultural producers 
to facilitate domestic and international trade. 
Quantitative restrictions on most agricultural 
products have been lifted to encourage export 
of agri products. Consequently, the movement 
in the wholesale price index for agricultural and 
industrial products since the early 1980s and 
particularly so during the 1990s indicates that 
agricultural product prices have moved faster 
relative to the prices of industrial products, 
(Table 5.8). This is an indication of emerging 
favourable terms of trade for agriculture. 


TABLE 5.8 

Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of 
Agricultural Commodities 
Relative to Manufactured Products 

General Price Price Agriculture 

Year Index of Index of Index of Price index 

Wholesale Agricultural Manufaeuued aspcrcentof 
PnccB Products* Products Manufacturing 


Base : 1981-82=100 


1982-83 

104,9 

107 3 

103 5 

103 7 

1983-84 

112. B 

121 4 

109.8 

110 6 

1984-85 

120.1 

129.2 

117.5 

110 0 

1985-86 

125.4 

129 1 

124.4 

103.8 

1986-87 

132 7 

142,8 

129 2 

110 5 

1987-88 

143.5 

161.8 

138.5 

116 a 

1988-89 

154 2 

170.9 

151.6 

112.7 

1989-9(1 

165.7 

174.4 

168 6 

10.3 4 

1990-91 

182.7 

198.3 

182.8 

1118,5 

1991-92 

207 8 

236 a 

203 4 

116.4 

1992-93 

228.7 

255 5 

225,6 

11.3.3 

1993-94 

247.8 

271.4 

243 2 

1116 

Bast : 1993-94=100 




1994-95 

112 6 

116.1 

112.3 

103.3 

1995-96 

(21.6 

126 0 

121.9 

103.3 

1996-97 

127 2 

136.4 

124.4 

109,7 

1997-98 

132.8 

140.3 

128.0 

109 6 

199H-99 

140.7 

157.2 

133,6 

117.7 

1999-00 

145.3 

159 1 

137 2 

116.0 

2000-01 

155.7 

163.7 

141.7 

115.5 

2001-02** 

161.3 

169.9 

144.4 

117.7 


♦Composite index of the sub-groups - Food Articles 
and Non-food Articles 
** Apr-Dee 2001 

Export competitiveness of agri products 

5.27 India’s agro exports face certain constraints 
that arise from conflicting domestic policies 
relating to production, distribution, food security 
and pricing concerns. Consequently, in recent 
years, India has lost its competitive edge in the 
export market of major agricultural commodities 
like nee, wheat, edible oils, tea and coffee. 

5.28 Large increases in Minimum Support Puces 
(MSP) of rice and wheat have eroded their export 
competitiveness in the international market. 
Whereas the country's exports of basmati rice is 
nearly 400 to 500 thousand tonnes annually, it is 
fot non basmati rice that we find ourselves edged 
out of the neatly 25 million tonne global market, 
because of high domestic prices. 

5.29 In the global wheat trade of over 100 
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milli on tonnes, India has been only a marginal 
exporter even, though till the mid 1wc v ci l 
price competitive. In recent years, when India 
could export at least 3 to 5 million tonnes of 
wheat annually, global prices have dropped to a 
level that exporting wheat has become 
uneconomical, 

5.30 In the case of edible oils, the domestic 
price of two major edible oils - groundnut oil 
and mustard oil has been more than Lwice the 
international price of most globally traded oils. 
This is because India not only has little 
comparative price advantage in the production 
of oilseeds, but oil extraction is also based on 
obsolete traditional technology as edible oil 
production is still reserved fen - the small scale 
sector, Domestic supply of edible oils is unable 
to meet the domestic demand requirements and 
India impotts about 4 million tonnes of edible 
oils annually. Low global prices had benefited 
India during the last three years as it was able to 
import large volumes to meet the growing 
domestic demand for oils, However, the decline 
in international production of oilseeds and 
decline in stocks this year may cause global 
availability of edible oils to decline thus pushing 
up international prices, (Chapter 8 on Agriculture 
discusses the export competitiveness of 
agricultural products at length), 

III 

Management of the Food Economy 

Public Stocks and Food Security 

5.31 A well-targeted and properly functioning 
Public Distribution System (PDS) is an important 
constituent of the strategy for poverty alleviation. 
The PDS, seeks to enhance food security 
particularly for the economically weaker sections 
of the society. In the country’s food management 
policy, maintaining a buffer stock constitutes an 
essential parameter for ensuring food security 
through the public distribution systebi, Box 5.3 
briefly describes the buffer stocking policy of 
the Government. 

5.32 PDS is operated under the joint 
responsibility of the Central and State 


Cim eminent'' The ( antral (lovcniincnt takes the 
responsibility for jimnimiu'iii, storage 
transportation and bulk allocation of foodgrains 
at subsidised prices. The responsibility of 
distribution to consumers including target groups 
through a network nl 4,fr3,(Hill fair price shops 
(PPSs) rests with the State l Governments. 

7 ar^clttl Pft biti DnirjbniU'i; Vjt/rw 

5.33 In order to make PDS more responsive to 
the needs of the poor, the Targeted Public 
Distribution System iTPDS, was introduced in 
June, IWVHus system attempts to target 
families below the po\em line tHPl.j at heavily 
subsidised rales. The quantify of foodgrains 
earmarked to meet HIM . requirement (including 
Annodayu families! is IS.5.1 million tonnes per 
annum (at the rate of .*4 kg per family per month) 
benefiting an estimated to..! million pm tr families, 
while for the population above poverty line(APL) 
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BOX 5.3 

Buffet Stocking Policy 


Maintaining a buffer stock is an important constituent of the Government’s food policy, as agriculture in India still 
remains dependent on the vag.uies ol nature. The buffer stock provides the basic and most flexible instrument for 
moderating short-term effects of supply 01 production shortfalls. The concept of abuffer stock was firstintioduced during 
the 4' 1 ' I'ive hear Plan (1 969-74) and a buffet slock of 5 million tonnes of foodgrains was envisaged The buffer stock figures 
are n< irmnlly reviewed after e veiy 5 years The cui i ent buffer s lock level operational from 1998 is valid ttli March 2002. The 
prescribed buffer slock level during a year ranges from a maximum of 24.3 million tonnes in July to a minimum of 15.8 
million tonnes in April. 



Minimum Buffet Stock Norms 

(Million Tonnes) 


January 

April 

July 

October 

Wheal 

8.4 

4.0 

14.3 

11.6 

Rice 

8,4 

11.8 

10.0 

65 

Total 

16.8 

15.8 

24.3 

18.1 


The actual t|uantity ol buffei stocks to lie maintained largely depends on factors like the procurement price, expected 
shortfall in production, magnitude and frequency of shortfalls in supply resulting from shortfalls in production, level of 
procurement, expected pi ipulai u in giowth, demand/requirement of foodgrains, cost of holding the buffer stock, and the 
possible utilisation of surplus stocks in new welfare schemes etcetera. 

Public slocks of fnndgiains have two major components: 

(i) Operational Slocks !iir rcgulai distribution undei the PDS 

(ii) buffer Stocks for easing out fluctuations in consumption and prices arising out of instability in the production of 
foodgrains. These arc held as a part of a long-term strategy to meet emergent situations and are utilised for offsetting 
production irregularities. 

Current Situation 

As compared with the buffer stock norm of 16.8 million tonnes for January 1, the stock position as on January 
1, 2002 at 58 million tonnes was way above the norm . (Table 5.9) This is a great cause for concern. The reason for 
the mounting stocks of foodgrains much above the stipulated norms is that while procurement of foodgrains by 
die FCI has heen high, offtake of foodgrains under the Public Distribution System has been very low. A Technical 
Group oil Buffer Stocking Policy has been constituted to look into details of maximum and minimum level of 
national buffer stocks along with grain mix and to suggest the operational level for the same 

Consistent increases in procurement prices have caused procurement to rise but offtake remains low because 
of markei prices being lower than the rates being offered at the PDS oudets for the Above Poverty Line category. 
Another area of concern is that, large public stocks of foodgrains increase the carrying cost of foodgrains and have 
serious subsidy implications (Table 5.13), which in turn has a bearing on the Fiscal deficit. A large buffer stock is 
therefore ns harmful as a small one. Financing of these buffer stocks lead to an increase in the food credit. 



Trends In growth of Food Credit 

(Rs c rare) 

Year 

Outstanding 

Incremental 

Growth 




(PerCent) 

1995-96 

9791 

-2484 

-20.2 

1996-97 

7597 

-2194 

-22.4 

1997-98 

12485 

4888 

64.3 

1998-99 

16816 

4331 

34.7 

1999-00 

25691 

8875 

528 

2000-01 

39991 

14300 

557 

20014)2* 

51763 

11772 

29.4 

*upto December 14,2001 


The food economy today faces a problem of plenty. Public stocks of foodgrains are much more than what the market 
or PDS can absorb. Policy steps should be directed to resolve the problems of excess stock of foodgrains, tackle the 
problem of acute shortage of storage space, avoid the increasing carrying cost of surplus stock and ensure the effectiveness 
of the price support measures for the farmers. It may however be kept in mind that a temporary glut can be dealt with, 
through measures such as lowering the issue price and attempting to export if possible. But, if the surplus situation 
persists because of higher MSP and inability of the domestic market to adjust to each year’s change in MSP, there may be a 
\need to re-fotmulate the agricultural price support policy framework.__ J 
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a quantity of 10.33 million tonnes of fbodgrains 
per annum is earmarked for distribution under 

TPDS. 

5.34 Wheat and rice arc issued hv the Central 
Government aL uniform Central Issue Prices 
(CIPs) to the States/UTs for distribution under 
TPDS. Issue prices under PDS are indexed to the 
increase in the MSPs. BPI. prices were fixed al 
50 percent of the economic cost, while API. issue 
prices were by policy required to be equal to the 
economic cost incurred by the PC,I. (Table 5.9) 
However, because of large accumulated stocks, 
the issue price for APT was reduced recently by 
30 percent to encourage PDS ofttake.The end 
retail price of foodgrains for supplying under the 
PDS is fixed by the States/Union Territories after 
taking into account margins for wholesalers/ 
retailers, transportation charges, levies, local 
taxes etc. 

Current PDS Issue Price 



Wheat 

Rice 

(Rs/kjO 
Per cent of 

BPL 

4.15 

5.65 

Economic Cost 
48 

API, 

6.10 

8.30 

711 

Antyodaya 

2.(111 

3.00 

- 

Food for Work 


Ftee 



Antyodaya Anna Yojana 

5.35 The Antyodaya Anna Yojana was launched 
in December 2000. The scheme contemplates 
identification of 10 million poorest families out 
of the total BPL population of 65.2 million, and 
providing them with 25 kg of foodgrains per 
family per month at a low price of Rs 2 per kg 
for wheat and Rs 3 pet kg for rice. The estimated 
annual allocation of foodgrains for Antyodaya 
families would be 30 lakh tonnes, involving a 
subsidy of Rs 2,315 crores. 

Procurement of foodgrains 

5.36 Procurement of foodgrains i,c. wheat, rice 
and coarsegrains is undertaken by the Central 
Government through the Food Corporation of 
India with the following objectives: 

(i) To operationalise Price Support 
Scheme so that farmers do not resort to 
distress sale. 


TABU' 5.10 

Procurement of Wheat and Rice 
(Central Pool) 

_ /Million To,m„) 


Marketing Vi heal Rice 

\tar (April - March) (Oct -Sept) 
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(ii) To service the Targeted Public Distribution 

System .mil other Well arc ,Schemes of the 
tJo\ T. of lmlu. 

Trends in Toodgrain procurement 

5.3™ Andhra Pr.ulcsh, Punjab anil Haryana are 
the major rice procuring states, while Punjab, 
Haryana and I’ltar Pradesh account for the bulk 
of wheat procurement. 

5.38 During 2001 112 there was a record 
procurement of wheat by PCI at 2(1.6 million 
tonnes despite a fall in estimated production to 
68,46 million tonnes, (a drop of 7 million tonnes) 
in 21KI1MU.(Table 5.10) Despite lower growth in 
agriculture, foodgrains procurement by the K,I 
increased significantly over the years. In the 
1980s, yearly procurement of wheat by the PCI 
ranged between 6-10 million tonnes with the 
highest in 1985-86 at 10.54 million tonnes. 
Procurement has increased significantly during 
the last three years. 

5.39 Rice procurement also touched a record 
19.03 million tonnes during the marketing year 
(October-September) 2000-01. Fresh procure¬ 
ment has started for the marketing year 2001-02 
and so far about 13.33 million tonnes of rice have 
been procured. As in the case of wheat, nee 
procurement too has increased significantly over 
the years. It ranged between 5-10 million tonnes 
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TABLE 5.11 

Central Foodgrain Stocks and Minimum Buffer Stock Norms 


(Million Tonnes) 


Beginning of 
the month 

Wheat 

Rice 

Total 

(wheat and rice) 

Min. 

norm 

Actual 

Stock 

Min. 

norm 

Actual 

Stock 

Min. 

norm 

Actual 

Stock 

January-1995 

77 

12.0 

77 

17 4 

15.4 

30.3 

April 

.17 

8.7 

10,8 

181 

14.5 

26.8 

July 

111 

19.2 

92 

16 4 

22.3 

35.6 

October 

10 6 

16.9 

60 

1.3 0 

166 

29.9 

January-1996 

7,7 

131 

77 

15.4 

15.4 

28.5 

Aptil 

.17 

78 

10 8 

131 

145 

20.9 

July 

11.1 

14.1 

92 

12.9 

22.3 

27 0 

October 

lll.fi 

10.5 

6.0 

93 

16 6 

198 

January-1997 

7.7 

7.1 

77 

12.9 

15.4 

20 0 

April 

17 

32 

10.8 

13.2 

145 

16.4 

July 

13.1 

114 

9.2 

11,0 

22 3 

22.4 

October 


83 

6.0 

7 0 

16.6 

15,3 

J»nuary-1998(P) 

7.7 

6.8 

7.7 

11.5 

15.4 

18 3 

April 

3.7 

51 

10 H 

13.1 

14 5 

18.2 

July 

13 1 

16 5 

9.2 

120 

22.3 

28.5 

October 

106 

152 

6.0 

90 

16 6 

242 

January-1999(!’) 

8.4 

12.7 

8.4 

11.7 

16.8 

24.4 

April 

4.0 

9.7 

11 8 

12.2 

15,8 

21.9 

July 

14.3 

22.5 

10,0 

10.6 

24 3 

33.1 

October 

11.6 

20.3 

65 

7.7 

18 1 

28.0 

January-2000(P) 

8.4 

17.2 

8.4 

14.2 

16.8 

31.4 

April 

4,0 

13,2 

118 

157 

15 8 

21.7 

July 

14.3 

27.8 

100 

14.5 

24 3 

42 2 

October 

11.6 

26 9 

65 

13 2 

181 

40.1 

January-2001(P) 

8.4 

25.0 

8.4 

20.7 

16.8 

45.7 

April 

40 

21.5 

ll.B 

232 

15.8 

447 

July 

14.3 

38.9 

10.0 

22.8 

24.3 

617 

October 

11.6 

.36.8 

6.5 

21 5 

181 

58 3 

Janu»ry-2002(P) 

8.4 

.32.4 

8.4 

25.6 

16.8 

58.0 

(P) Provlmooiil 


during the 1980s, with the highest in 1985-86 at 
9.88 million tonnes. 

5.40 In 2001-02, out of the total wheat 
procurement of 20.63 million tonnes, Punjab 
alone accounted for 10.56 million tonnes 
followed by Haryana at 6.41 million tonnes. In 
2000-01 (Oct-Scp), out of the total rice 
procurement of 19.10 million tonnes, Andhra 
Pradesh alone accounted for 7.17 million tonnes 
followed by Punjab at 6.93 million tonnes. Thus 
it is clear that only three states Punjab, Haryana 
and Andhra Pradesh contribute to the bulk of 
the procurement. 


Foodgrain stocks- Problem of abundance 

5.41 During the last two years, unusually high 
procurement of rice and wheat by FCI has 
resulted in huge surplus stocks much,above the 
buffer stock norms. Poor offtake of foodgrains 
under TPDS has also aggravated this situation. 
As against the minimum norm of 8.4 million, 
tonnes of wheat on January 1, the country had a 
stock of 32.4 million tonnes on January 1, 2002. 
(Table 5,11) Similarly, as against the minimum 
buffer norm of 8.4 million tonnes for January, 
rice stock as on January 1 was 25.6 million tonnes, 
with fresh procurement of 13.33 million tonnes 
upto end Januaty adding further to the rice stock 
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BOX 5.4 

Mountain of Foodgrain Stocks 


For two years now India has gone through the unusual disturbing experience '>» ‘' l ' Lln £ P ,,l,lu " f h>"dgraint 

accumulate to a high of 58 million tonnes by January, 2002. After experiencing food shni rages dining die three decades 
of 1960s, 1970s and 1980s, there was serious apprehension that Malthusian thinkers ni.it ulltinaleh he proved right 
in seeing’India’s expanding population - over one thousand million m 2001 - unable to feed ..self 

With annual growth in foodgrains (rice, wheat, coaise cereals and pulses) having rim-ler.ncd u > I 6 percent in I 'J'Hls, ,i rat e 
lower than population growth of 1.9 percent, accumulation of huge fn.idgr.un slot k .ippi .its to he ,t rnniuriieitrm. Hut 
there is a rctrh Even though acceleration in production growth during I'M Is in high v jluc 11 teals met 1.55 percent) and 
wheat (3.59 percent) - slowed down in the 1990s to 1.74 percent in nee and 3.27 peieent m wheat, the t\v.. main staple grains 
together registered annual production growth of 3.59 percent in die 1980s and 2.28 percent in 1991K winch was way above 
the population growth rate of 1.9 percent. One must not overlook the fact that even a marginal variat inn ingrowth rates 
makes a substantial impact on variation in public stocks. As long as the annual growth of ouiput of two staple grams, rice 
and wheat, exceeds growth of population even by a fraction, it amounts to additional as ailabilns < .1 a few intllt. in tonnes. 

The inclusion of pulses in foodgrains is an aberration since pulses do n< it sul tMilulc li if staple grains I lent c the decline in 
per capita availability of foodgrain due to stagnant production of pulses for over three decades can he misleading. (Itur.se 
grains are now increasingly used as cattle/poultry feed and hence rheir importance in Ini idgi.iin as ailabilns lor human 
consumption is considerably reduced. Per capita production of rice and wheat h.isMilisi.inii.illv iiu leased limn Ml kgs in 
1981 to over 150 kgs in 2001. (Table 5.15) Utcc and wheat are thus the two foodgrains whose ptmlut imn grt iwtli determines 
India’s capacity to feed itself 


position. Consequently FCI had 58 million tonnes 
of lice and wheat stock in January much higher 
than the minimum buffer norm of 16.8 million 
tonnes.(Box 5.4) 

(a) Supply side factors 

5.42 In recent years, Government’s policy to 
announce large increases in MSP have caused 
procurement to rise much above the stipulated 


buffer norms.(Table 5.12) During 1092-93 and 
1993-94, the ahsolure met ease in the MSP of 
wheat was as high as Rs 511 per quintal and Rs 55 
per quintal respectively while for paddy it was 
Rs 40 per quintal for b< tfh i he years. In fact during 
1997-98, MSP of wheat was raised by Rs 95 per 
quintal from Rs 3KIJ per quintal to Rs 475 per 
quintal (including bonus)- an increase of 25 
percent, The farmers therefore find it more 


TABLE 5.12 

Minimum Support/ Procurement Price of Wheat and Paddy 


(Rs/qutnlal) 


Crop Year 


Wheat 


Paddy 


MSP 


Per cent 
change 


Common 


Per cent 
change 


Fine Super fine Grade'A' 


1991- 92 

1992- 93 

1993- 94 

1994- 95 

1995- 96 

1996- 97 

1997- 98* 

1998- 99 

1999- 00 

2000 - 01 
2001-02 1 


275 

330 

350 

360 

380 

475 

510 

550 

580 

610 


11.1 

20.0 

61 

2,9 

56 

25.0 

7.4 

7.8 

5.6 

5.2 


230 

270 

310 

340 

360 

380 

415 

440 

490 

510 

530 


12.2 

17.4 
14.8 
9.7 

5.9 
5.6 
9.2 
6.(1 

11.4 
4,1 

3.9 


Ml 

280 

330 

360 

375 

395 


250 

290 

3.50 

380 

395 

415 


For MSP of Other crops, see Appendix-5.5 

* Effective 1997-98, MSP is fixed for only two varieties of paddy, common and grade-A. 


455 

470 

520 

540 

560 
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TABLE 5.13 

Foodgrains Allocation and Offtake 
Under Public Distribution System 


(Million Tonnes j 


Year 

Wheat 

Rice 

Allncatiun 

Offtake Allocation 

Offtake 

1991-92 

10.56 

8 83 

11.36 

10.17 

1992-93 

9.25 

7.85 

11.48 

9 55 

1993-94 

9.56 

5 91 

12.41 

8.87 

1994-95 

10 80 

4.83 

13 32 

8.03 

1995-96 

11.31 

5.29 

14.62 

9,46 

1996-97 

10.72 

8 52 

15.10 

11.14 

1997-98 

10,11 

7.08 

12.83 

9.90 

1998-99 

10.11 

7.95 

12.93 

10 74 

1999-00 

10 37 

5 76 

13 84 

11.31 

2000-01* 

12 29 

3 98 

16,26 

7 74 

2001-02*(upro 

Dec) 9 08 

3.15 

11 48 

5,23 

* including Antyodaya 


lucrative to sell their produce to the Government 
than to sell it in the open market. 

(b) Demand side factors 

(i) Poor Offtake under TPDS 

5.43 While there has been excessive 
procurement of rice and wheat, offtake of 
foodgrains under the public distribution system 
has been low particularly in case of wheat (Table 
5.13). This is mainly on account of the narrowing 
differential between the PDS and open market 
prices, particularly for APL families. A large 
proportion of APL families are moving out of 
the network as the APL issue price is close to 
the market prices. 

5.44 In 1991-92, the offtake of wheat was 86 
percent of the quantity allocated for PDS while 
in case of rice offtake was about 90 percent of 
the allocated quantity. However, in 2000-01, 
offtake in case of wheat fell to 32 percent while 
for rice it fell to 48 percent . Offtake declined 
quite dramatically particularly after 1998-99 
indicating that the introduction of the Targeted 
Public Distribution System, which made a 
distinction between APL (Above Poverty Line) 
and BPL (Below Poverty Line) population 
resulted in a decline in offtake. 

5.45 More recently, the offtake position has 
been a little better in the case of BPL families 


TABLE 5.14 

Decennial Growth of Population, GDP and 
Foodgrains 

Production 1951 to 2001 * 


Year 

Population 

GDP 

Foodgrain Prod 

Million 

Index 

Rh 

Croce 

Index 

Million 

Tonnes 

Index 

1950-1951 

363 

100 

140466 

100 

51 

100 

1960-1961 

442 

122 

206103 

146' 

82 

161 

1970-1971 

551 

152 

296278 

210 

108 

213 

1980-1981 

689 

189 

401128 

285 

130 

255 

1990-1991 

852 

234 

692871 

492 

176 

347 

2000-21X11 

1033 

284 

1211747 

861 

196 

386 


* Based nn Index with 1951 = 100, 
GDP at factor cost at 1993-94 prices 

Source ■ Registrar Genual of India 


(where the issue price is required to be fixed at 
50 percent of the economic cost), but the 
situation has been quite grim in case of APL 
families (where the issue price is required to be 
fixed at the economic cost of the FCI) where 
offtake was only 25 percent in case of rice and 6 
percent in case of wheat during 2000-01. In order 
to encourage offtake, APL prices have been 
reduced recently and are presently equal to 70 
percent of the economic cost. 

(ii) Growth of foodgrains production exceeds 
population growth 

5.46 Growth in foodgrains production has b een 
consistently above population growth despite 
some deceleration in the 1990s. This is indicated 
m Table 5.14 which shows the indices of 
decennial growth in population, GDP and 
foodgrains production with 1951 as the base 
(also see Fig.5.3). 

(iii) Change in structure of demand 

5.47 A major change that has now come to 
the forefront is the impact of increased expansion 
in urban population which may be a factor 
causing changes in structure of demand for 
cereals. There is evidence to suggest that Indians 
have begun to consume less foodgrains per capita 
by substituting non-cereal foods whose growth 
in the last few years has now begun to make a 
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major impact on the country’s food economy. 
T his is further confirmed by expansion in the per 
capita availability of rice and wheat which has 
increased from 103 kgs in 1961 to more than 150 
kgs in the second half of the 1990s 
(Table 5.15). 


TABLE 5.15 

Growth in Per capita Staple Foodgrains 
(Bice & Wheat) Production 

Year Population 

million 

Production 
(rice fls 
wheat) 

million 

tonnes 

Per capita 
production 
of rice Sc 
wheat 

(per year) 

(kgs) 

Per cHpiia 
foodgrains 
production 
(rice, wheal, 
coarse 

cereals 

Sc puJues) 
(per year) 

(kgn) 

1961 

442 

46 

103 

185 

1971 

551 

66 

120 

197 

1981 

689 

90 

131 

188 

1991 

852 

129 

152 

207 

1996 

942 

139 

148 

192 

1997 

960 

151 

157 

208 

1998 

978 

149 

152 

197 

1999 

997 

157 

158 

204 

2000 

1015 

165 

163 

207 

2001 

1033 

155 

150 

190 

2002 

1052 

164 

156 

199 


5.4K The 55tlt Rmiiul -I'l'i'i .Intlii), uf the 
National Sample Suiwv uri household 

consumption mniinn-, die tu iul of declining 
share of eoiiMimpnon espeinhnm’ on fund and, 
within food, «>n fnndgi.mts ut particular (Table 
5,16). It is impon.ini to note that share of other 
foods munch fruits 'vegi tables, tiulk, fish, eggs 
etc. lists relatively gone up. /Table 5.P). 

5.49 The production of 19.*S million tonnes of 
fruits, 9H.3 million tonnes of vegetables and4,fi 
million tomtes of meat utnl meat products has 
begun to have an mqun, even though much of 
this expansion in non cereal luod pmductitmis 
still wasted because of its perishable nature and 
the country’s extremely low level of infrastructure 
for preservation, processing, packaging, deliver)' 
and marketing. White meat {poultry) production 
in the country now exceeds the production of 
mutton and its relative price has substantially 
declined. 

Economic Implications of excessive 
public stocks 

5.5(1 The I’CT incurs costs for procuring, 
transporting, handling, storing and distributing 
of foodgrains. The total cost is apportioned 
between economic cost anil buffer carrying cost 
The economic cost consists of the acquisition 
cost (which includes MSP etc) and the 
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TABLE 5.16 

Monthly Per Capita Food and Foodgrain Expenditure to 
Total Consumption Expenditure 

(Per cent) 

Year Share of Food Expenditure in Share of Foodgrains Expenditure 

Total Consumption Expenditure in Total Consumption Expenditure 


(NSS rounds) 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

1972-73 (27 th Round) 

72.9 

64.5 

46.0 

27.1 

1977-78 (32nd Round) 

64.3 

60.0 

37.3 

24.5 

1983 (38th Round) 

65 6 

59.1 

36.3 

22.9 

1987-88 (43rd Round) 

64.0 

56.4 

30.6 

18.7 

1993-94 (50ih Round) 

63.2 

54.7 

28.3 

17 3 

1999-2000 (55th Round) 

59.4 

48.1 

26.2 

15.3 


distribution cost. MSP accounts for nearly 45 
percent of the economic cost in case of 
paddy(common) and 75 percent in case of wheat. 
State taxes and other procurement incidentals 
account for about 6-7 percent of the economic 
cost for rice and about 18 percent for wheat. 
The rest is storage and distribution cost. FCI’s 
economic cost of rice and wheat has been rising 
shatply over the years. Much of this is due to 
large increases in MSP. (Table 5.18) 

5.51 Excess procurement due to higher MSPs 
and mounting stocks of foodgrains much above 
the levels required for food security, have led to 
elimination of private trade and higher 


commitments for Government subsidy. The food 
subsidy increased from Rs 2,850 crore in 1991- 
92 to Rs 12,010 crore in 2000-01. For 2001-02 
the estimated food subsidy is Rs 13,670 crore of 
which Rs 5,680 crore alone constitutes buffer 
subsidy. The buffer subsidy which was Rs 1,494 
crore in 1995-96 has risen to Rs 4,233 crore in 
just 5-6 years indicating a rise of about 200 
percent (Table 5.19). 

5.52 Higher procurement together with the 
reduced offtake witnessed in the last three years 
has resulted in a much larger buffer stock, 
entailing much larger buffer carrying costs 
(comprising freight, storage, interest charges etc.) 


TABLE 5.17 

Share of Expenditure on Foodgrains, Fruit/Vegetables & Milk, Meat, Egg, Fish in Total 

Food Expenditure _ 

* (Percent) 


Year (NSS Rounds) 

Expenditure on 
Foodgrains 

Expenditure on 

Ftuit & Vegetables 

Expenditure on Milk, 
Meat, Egg & Fish 


Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

1972-73 (27th Round) 

63.10 

42,02 

10,15 

9.92 

13.44 

19.53 

1977-78 (32nd Round) 

58.01 

40.83 

9.95 

10.67 

1617 

21.67 

1983 (38di Round) 

55.34 

38.75 

11,43 

12.01 

16.01 

21.66 

1987-88 (43rd Round) 

47 81 

33.16 

12.66 

13.83 

18,59 

23.23 

1993-94 (50th Round) 

44.78 

31.63 

14.40 

14.99 

2025 

24,13 

1999-2000 (55th Round) 

44.11 

31.81 

14.48 

15.59 

20.37 

24.53 
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TABLE 5.18 

FCI's Economic Cost of Rice & Wheat 

(Rs/quintal) 


Fiscal year 


Economic cost 

Wheat 

Rice 

1991-92 

391 

497 

1992-93 

504 

585 

1993-94 

532 

665 

1994-95 

551 

695 

1995-96 

584 

763 

1996-97 

663 

858 

1997-98 

798 

937 

1998-99 

800 

995 

1999-00 

872 

1111 

2000-01 

830 

114H 

2001-02 

839 

1174 


In 1997-98, the buffet component of the food 
subsidy bill was only 13 percent, which has today 
risen to an alarming 42 percent. Large volumes 
of unsold public stocks of foodgrains push up 
the carrying cost, which in turn raises the subsidy 
burden thus aggravating the attempt to contain 
the fiscal deficit. 

5.53 Higher procurement prices invariably edge 
out private trade thus causing FCI to procure 
more than what is required for food security. Low 
volumes of foodgrains available with private 
trade often leads to higher market price during 
lean season due to inadequate supply in the 
market while public stocks lie unutilised in 
Government godowns due to poor offtake. ()pcn 
market sale by the FCI at a much lower price 



TABLE 5.19 
Food Subsidy 

(Rs crore) 

Year 

Food 

Subsidy 

Buffer 

component 

Buffer subsidy 
as percent of 
food subsidy 

1997-98 

7500 

937 

12.5 

1998-99 

8700 

1552 

17.8 

1999-00 

9200 

1754 

19.1 

2000-01 

12010 

4233 

35.2 

2001-02(BE) 

13670 

5680 

41.6 


than the economic rosf thus becomes the 
source of supply to private trade and roller 
flour mills, 

Decentralised Procurement - Mixed 
response by states 

5.54 As (be food subsith mm.isnl from Rs 
8,210 crore (H.L..I to IU 13,125 erore (R.K.) 
during 2000-01, the liimn budget 20(11-02 
envisaged an enlarged role for the State 
Governments in both procurement and 
distribution of foodgrains for PI)S in an attempt 
to economise on piocuremeni costs. It proposed 
that instead of providing, subsidised foodgrains, 
financial assist .nice would be provided to the 
State Governments r<» enalik ibem m procure 
and distribute loodgrainv. HIT would continue 
to procure foodgr.iuts for maintaining 
food security reserves and for such State 
Governments who would assign it this task on 
their behalf. 

5.55 Decentralised procurement in Uttar 

Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, and West Bengal has 
been started. The Government of UP. started 
decentralised procurement of paddy/mre during 
the Khanf Marketing Seasi in of 1999 20(1(1. The 
scheme had earlier been adopted by the 
Government of West Bengal, which lias been 
undertaking procurement of rice from the kharif 
marketing season of Procurement of 

wheat under the decentralised procurement 
scheme in Madina Pradesh was started during 
the 1999-2(11)0 rabt marketing season. 

5.56 Decentralised procurement of foodgrains 
is intended to benefit both the farmers and the 
consumers while simultaneously improving the 
fiscal position of the Government. However, 
State Governments of Punjab, Haryana, Andhra 
Pradesh (surplus), and KeraJu (deficit state) have 
expressed their fears and disagreement on the 
basic philosophy of decentralised procurement. 
Some of the reasons given by the states are lack 
of necessary infrastructure and financial 
resources at the disposal of the states. The States 
feel that the present system of centralised 
procurement would work well with some 
modifications. Moreover, ir is felt that 
decentralised procurement should be preceded 
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by proper network of loads and market places in 
rural regions or farmers would continue to resort 
to distress sales and only traders would benefit. 

Long term Pood Management Policy 

5.57 The Department of l ; ood & Public 
Distribution constituted a I ligli Level Committee 
on November 16, 20(J(J for formulating a long 
term Grain Policy f< >r the ci mntry. The Committee 
has submitted its interim report recently and the 
final report is expected very shortly. Some of the 
major short-term recommendations of the 
Committee are summarised in Box 5.5. 

Need for Jood policy to fonts on non-iercals 

5.58 In view of the changing consumption 
pattern of the Indian population, both rural and 
urban, it is time to focus on production of non¬ 
cereal foods in states which have comparative 
advantage in theii production, requiring particular 
emphasis and an investment strategy oil the same 
lines and vigour as it was done to usher green 
revolution in cereal ciops. 

5.59 The food management policy would, 
therefore, have to focus its attention more 
vigorously on three aspects, which can be 
symbolically called PSP implying; a campaign to 
increase production (P) of non-cereal foods 
namely, fruits and vegetables. Secondly, 
expansion and spatial location of appropriate 
storage (S) facilities for fruits, vegetables, milk 
products and, animal products and, finally 
processing (P) of agricultural products, 
particularly perishable products because of their 
high seasonality and lack of proper 
transportation, grading, packaging and marketing. 
Future rise in agriculture incomes to farmers 
would have to come from value addition of their 
products. 

Steps taken to liquidate stocks 

5.60 Foodgrain management policy requires 
both short-term as well as long term policy 
changes to meet the situation of emerging 
surpluses. Policy steps should be directed to 
resolve the problems of excess stock of 
foodgrains, to tackle the problem of acute 
shortage of storage space, to avoid the staggering 


BOX 5.5 

Food Management Policy- Some 
recommendations • 

The Department of Food & Public Distiibution con¬ 
stituted a High I .cvel Committee on 16th November 2000 
tor formulating a long term Grain Policy for the counti y 
The Committee has submitted its interim report recently. 
Some of the major shoit-term recommendations of the 
Committee aie as follows. 

0) Since payments by the PCI as statutory levies to 
stale governments are essentially transfers from the 
centre to the state governments, these should be 
eliminated in case of foodgrains These should be 
taken care of separately between the Centre and the 
states without involving the FC1 or by including 
these levies in the economic cost of the FCI. 

(li) Quality norms should be strictly adhered to while 
procuring foodgrains for PDS distribution. If re¬ 
laxation is done, it should be accompanied by ap¬ 
propriate price l eduction. 

(hi) MSP for paddy should be fixed only for a single 
grade instead of Common & Grade A classification 
being followed at present. 

(iv) Open market Sale Scheme (OMSS) prices should 
cover not only the acquisition cost but should also 
reflect the diffcicnccs in the costs of tiansportadon 
and stoiage at different points of sale. 

(v) APL price should be reduced to 80 percent of the 
economic cost and BPL price to 50 percent of the 
economic cost excluding statutory levies. This would 
also help improve the viability of the fair price shops 
in the distribution network 

(vi) BPL quota should be fixed according to the num¬ 
ber of members in the family at say 5 kg per person 
at BP1. price pci month or 20 kg per family which¬ 
ever is higher. 

(vii) Universal PDS at BPL prices may be introduced for 
calamity affected areas. 

(viil) Employment generation programmes should be 
expanded for creating an effective demand for 
foodgrains. 

V _ ) 

carrying cost of surplus food stock and to ensure 
the effectiveness of the price support measures 
for the farmers. 

5.61 Some of the immediate remedial steps 
already taken to reduce public stocks are: 

• Open market sale at prices much below 
economic cost. 
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• Exports of foodgrains much below 
economic cost, 

• Lowering of issue prices under 1PDS lor 
APL families 

• BPL allocation increased from 21) kg per 
month to 25 kg per month per family. 

• Special schemes as listed below. 

(a) Smpoorna Gramtn Rc^gar Yo/atia 

5.62 Sampoorna Gramm Roz.gar Yojaiu 
(SGRY) was announced by the Prime Minister 
on August 15,2001 .Under die programme, States 
would be supplied 5 million tonnes of foodgrains 
ann ually by the Centre free of cost tor 
undertaking work programmes. FCI will be 
reimbursed for this supply by the Ministry of 
Rural Development which is the nodal Ministry 
for this programme.The total allocation under 
SGRY upto 10.01.2002 has been 26.04 lakh 
tonnes of foodgrains. 

(b) Annapurna Scheme 

5.63 The Annapurna Scheme under the Ministry 
of Rural Development commenced from 2tKR »- 
01. Indigent senior citizens nr persons above the 
age of 65 but not drawing pension under the 
National Old Age Pension Scheme are eligible 
under the Scheme. 10 kilograms of foodgrains 
per person per month is supplied under the 
scheme free of cost 

(e) Other Welfare Schemes 

5.64 Some of the other welfare, schemes of the 
Central Government are Food for Work 
Programme launched in January 2001 in states/ 
areas affected by natural calamities, the Mid Day 
Meal Scheme, Wheat Based Nutrition 
Programme,Schemc for Supply of Foodgrains to 
Scheduled Caste/Scheduled Tribe/Other 
Backward Classes Hostels, Scheme for Supply 
of Foodgrains to Indigent Population living in 
Welfare Institutions etc. 

Edible Oils 

5.65 India is one of the largest producers of 
oilseeds in the world. The oilseeds area and 
output is concentrated in Central and southern 
parts of India, mainly in Madhya Pradesh, 
Gujatat, Rajasthan, Andhra Pradesh and 


Karnatak* n?« mm »»■<!*'! i uhecds cultivated ^ 
in Indi.i rms-farclfrapesecd 

sesame, MttWti, Vv wd. «wc i Hvd.castorsectf 
-vnt.il’i m :U3>5 "iiil.nnu < *omit is the most 
important 'ion. •*! tdib't *n! amongstplantation 
crop*.. wbsU ui non s or.snii;>>u.d nils, rice bran 
ml and < t-l *h : ,m rin most important ! 

toounthon, '>«, d-i .in ,m<! mustard together 
conmhuM ah>»m f*"> pun nr of the countn’s 
oibcsib pr* m bn t;* »n 

s.Wi W b?S< ponlm (ton »»♦ *ubvcib has risenovev 
the tt.irs, m U »*► no? hint able to keep pace with 
tin* doim 4-ist dunam! tor edible mK Therefore 
there has in 4 ?' -* prtim gap Kctween domestic 
demand and output rij edible oils. The net 
doniesm avadihthu >»t edible oils was onlv5.62 
million ion:t* > tluosn 1 2"*** n| u bile the domestic 
rcijttiicuum tu*. rWi so in million tonnes.The 
< rmirnmi nr. wiib a 4. i« v, to as outing tscarcity of 
iluv mm and i "im ijm ntiul me m prices, has 
Ikco allowing bin ».d import ot edible oils,though 
with "*01* Mott late-. 

3.ft" In pursuant« or the policy of 
lilur.lh/.tiioo. ibrrr have be fit progressive 
ebangr** m »iu unjs.rj point, m respeef of edible 
oils during »lu past lew sears. IwhbU-oil, which 
was m tin negative list ot imports, was first 
decanalised parrulh m \prtl, UFM. This was 
followed In cillat j<i nii sir ot the basket of oils 
under Open Gen* rat I tairn >(Kib) import in 
March, Dim si no t ores were lurthet 

rationalistd m Mibsctpirni tears sn order to 
harmonise list mtrrmi' »*t domestic oilseeds 
grower^, consume!' .toil pr* h gssufs and to avoid 
large linpotis ot edibk >oh to the extent possible, 

5.OK Import duct mu dilde oils bits been revised 
in March 2*x»I. The custom duty on Crude Palm 
Oil fCPOjt meant tor vanaspan manufacture was 
raised front 23 percent t*» "3 percent except in 
the case of sick v.maspatt units, where duty was 
kept at 33 percent. This c<mces.sion was later 
done away with and a uniform rate of duty @15 
percent on CPU for all the vstnaspati units, 
whether sick or otherwise was imposed. The duty 
on refined oil was raised to K5 percent (baric) 
except in the cases of refined soyabean oil and 
refined mustard ml where the duties were 45 
percent (basic) and ”3 percent (basic) 
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respectively. Special Additional Duty (SAD) was 
levied on import of refined oils at the rate of 4 
percent. 

5.69 In August 2001, the Government imposed 
a fixed tariff values for crude and refined palm 
oils as follows: 

$.pcr_tQiine 


CPO 337 

Crude Palmiilvin 357 

RBD Palm oil 351 

RBD Palmolein 372 


This implies that imports would no longer be 
valued at the transaction value reflected in the 
price mentioned on the invoice, instead the basic 
duty will be calculated on the standard tariff 
value regardless of the actual invoice. This was 
done to avoid under invoicing by importers. The 
tariff values has since been revised twice, and 
the latest rates as revised on December 17, 2001 
are as follows: 

$per tonne 


CPO 314 

Crude Palmolein 334 

RBD Palm nil 341 

RBD Palmnlem 349 


5.70 On October 30, 2001, customs duty on 
CPO meant for vanaspati manufacture was 
reduced from 75 percent to 65 percent. Duty on 
crude sunflower/safflower was reduced from 75 
percent to 50 percent w.e.f. November 16, 2001 
upto an aggregate of 1,50,000 tonnes in a 
financial year. 

Sugar and Sugar Decontrol 

5.71 India is the largest producer and consumer 
of sugar in the world, with Maharashtra 
contributing over one-third of country’s sugar 
output. Sugar production for the 2000-01 sugar 
season (October-September) is estimated at 
184.21 lakh tonnes. Sugar production in the 
current 2001-02 sugar season, as per preliminary 
estimates, is expected to be of the order of 175 
lakh tonnes. 

5.72 India’s sugar production in the preceding 
three sugar seasons has been relatively high.With 
the anticipated production of the current sugar 
season, India has entered the fourth successive 
season of high production. 


5.73 In order to provide price support to the 
farmers, the Central Government announces the 
Statutory Minimum Price (SMP) of sugarcane 
each season. The SMP for sugar season 2001-02 
has been fixed at Rs.62.05 per quintal, linked to 
a basic recovery of 8.5 percent. 

5.74 The high produedon of sugar has led to 
the building of a high inventory. The closing 
stock as on September 30, 2001 is estimated to 
be about 103 lakh tonnes. Therefore efforts are 
on to encourage exports. The following steps have 
been taken to encourage exports: 

(i) The quantitative restrictions on export of 
sugar have been lifted. 

(ii) The requirement of registration of quantity 
to be exported with Agricultural Processed 
Food Export Development Agency 
(APEDA) has been dispensed with. 

(iii) Sugar factories exporting sugar have been 
allowed - exemption from levy on quantity 
exported until further orders. 

5.75 Import policy for sugar is guided by the 
main criterion of influencing moderation in 
domestic prices. Sugar import is on OGL since 
March 1994 and no import duty was charged until 
April 1998, when Government imposed a 5 
percent customs duty and countervailing duty of 
Rs 850 per tonne. This was done to provide some 
protection to domestic producers. The import 
duty on sugar has been revised from time to time. 
Presently, the import duty on sugar is 60 percent 
along with countervailing duty of Rs 850 per 
tonne, 

5.76 This year, Government decided to 
undertake legislation to amend the Sugar 
Development Fund Act, 1982 to enable it to give 
loans to sugar factories at concessional rate of 
interest for setting up bagasse based co¬ 
generation of power projects and for production 
of anhydrous alcohol/ethanol from molasses. 
These measures are intended to improve the 
viability of sugar factories. The Act would be 
further amended to enable the Government to 
defray expenditure on internal transport and 
freight charges to the sugar factories on export 
shipments of sugar, 
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5.77 Government has announced its intention 
in principle for introducing futures trading in 
sugar. Approval has been given to three proposed 
exchanges to conduct futures/forward trading in 
sugar and these are likely to start functioning by 
the end of 2002. 

5.78 Under the present policy of partial price- 
control, being followed continuously since 1770, 
a specified percentage of total production of 
each sugar factory is procured as levy sugar at 
notified prices for distribution through the PDS. 
The Government has now decided lo totally 
decontrol the sugar industry during 2002-05, 
subject to futures trading becoming fully 
operational. Currendythe sugar mills are obliged 
to deliver 15 per cent of their produce as levy to 
the Government for the public distribution 
system. Even though sugar factories are allowed 
to sell the rest of the production in the open 
market, yet the Government fixes a quota for free 
Sale release of sugar for each factory on a quarterly 
basis. After futures trading in sugar becomes fully 
operationalised towards the end of 2002, there 
will be no need for the Government to prescribe 
quotas for free release and trade in sugar as also 
for the levy as PDS supplies would be sustained 
through negotiated purchase from the factories, 

5.79 The Government’s announcement of SMP 
for cane would hereafter be die key operational 
price for each zone and the state Governments 
would have to be careful in not overburdening 
the sugar industry by continuously enlarging the 
gap between SMP and the state advised prices. 


Food Management: An outlook 

5.80 Till the mid 1000s, the country's food 
management police had evoked against the 
background of scarcity and import dependence 
Policy focus therefore was to increase 
productivity, pariicul.uk ot lice and wheat. By 
the mill 1990s, the strategy succeeded and the 
country generated sizeable surpluses and, even 
became a net agucuUur.il exporter. Distortions 
in the global gram maikci lu\e, however, dimmed 
the prospects ol exports despite India's 
comparative advantage Reforms in food 
management policies lias c also not kept pace with 
the situation of sutpluses iheiehy depriving the 
sector fiom reaping productivity and efficiency 
gains. 

5.81 A key development that lias m be borne 
in mind is the change in tnod preferences due to 
rise in incomes causing a sintt in consumption 
from cereals lo noil cereals. The policy focus 
today has to he on laising productivity of other 
crops, as well as on processing and storage. In 
this context, the last three budgets have singled 
out for lotus, iur.il infrastructure muds and 
agricultural storage as also tood processing and 
agricultural diversification, hurdler steps would 
be required to acceletaie the process of 
agricultural diversification and value addition 
through a modern system of transportation, 
grading, processing, quality control and packaging 
All controls and restrictions on storage and 
movement of agricultural products would need 
tt> he removed and private ttade given a larger 
role lor which State C Mivcrnnictus would have 
to lie the prime movers in undertaking reforms, 
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External Environment 

The robust expansion in global economic 
activity witnessed in 2000 was followed by a 
marked slowdown in 2001, World output growth 
in 2001 is expected to be onh 2.4 per cent. This 
is more than 2 percentage points lower than the 
4.7 pci cent growth witnessed in 200(1. The decele¬ 
ration in global output has been accompanied by 
a sharp reduction in the volume of world trade 
(Table 6.1). Energy prices are projected to suffer 
an absolute decline in 2001. Non-fuel commodity 
prices arc expected to have fallen significantly 
underlining depressed market sentiment, and lack 

of demand in the world economy. 

* 


6 2 The buoyant economic conditions and 
higher growth in global output in the year 2000 
were attributable to sustained market expansion 
in the United States, modest revival in the Euro 
area, sharp pick-up in the newly industrialized 
Asian economies and strong growth performance 
by developing Asia and transition economies. In 
contrast, the scenario for the year 2001 is 
subdued. The downturn in the US economy has 
been formally declared as a recession. Japan is 
likely to experience its fourth economic recession 
of the last decade. Economic activity has also 
considerably dampened Hi the Euro area. With 
signs of revival absent in the G-3 and almost 
everywhere else in the world, the global slowdown 


TABLE 6.1 

External Environment 


(Annual percent change unless otherwise noted) _ 

Projections 



1999 

2000 

2001 

2002 

A. World output 

3.6 

4.7 

2.4 

2.4 

Advanced economics 

33 

3.9 

1,1 

0.8 

United Suites 

4.1 

4.1 

1,0 

0.7 

European l Inion 

2.6 

3.4 

1.7 

1.3 

Japan 

0.7 

2.2 

-0.4 

-1.0 

Other advanced eci nannies 

4.9 

5.2 

1.5 

1.9 

Ncwlv industrialized Asian economies 

7,9 

8,2 

0.4 

2.0 

Developing countries 

3.9 

5.8 

4,0 

4,4 

Developing Asia 

6,2 

6.8 

5.6 

5.6 

China 

7.1 

8.0 

7.5 

6.8 

India 

6.8 

6,0 

4.4 

- 5.2 

ASK AN-4* 

2.9 

5.0 

2.3 

2.9 

Countries in transition 

3.6 

6.3 

4.9 

3,6 

Russia 

5.4 

8.3 

58 

36 

H. World trade volume(goods & services) 

5.4 

12.4 

1.0 

2.2 

C. World trade prices (in US $ terms) 

Manufactures 

-1.8 

-51 

-1,7 

7.9 

Oil 

37.5 

56,9 

-14.0 

-23.7 

Non-fuel primnrv commodities 

-7.0 

1.8 

-5.5 

1.7 

D. Net Private capital flows to emerging 

markets (in US $ billion) 

59.6 

8.9 

20.1 

J9.X 


*: includes Indonesia, Malaysia, Philippines and Thailand. 

Source: World Economic Outlook; December 2001; The International Monetary Fund. 




^ BOX 6.1 

Impact of Terrorist Attacks of September 11, 2001 on .he Global Recovery 

-77 ; ■ (li1 rh _ Tjruted States of Ami-nca have plunged the wnrkl into a deeper 

The terrorist attacks of September , ] d The attacks forced dmvmv.ud n-i won ..f short-tcimgmwth 

.:. . r 

projections (years 2001 and ZUUS.) to > havc w «irsened. Hus.ness sentiments Ime «< irsened m the 

is now expected to get pro onge w P , brtnof uncertainties relating I. rim esinici it level;, m the economy, 

in^Juurc. 1.... 

“ d P 'r P ,° 0 “,™n I« the Euro ,1 dome,™ ttamnd he, been sharply , H ueete.l rrnrf he. been m-.m.pamrf b, 
more fragile in Japa ■ technology sectoi. International capital nuikcts luv e re.u ted adversely u. the shock 

The direct costs of the attacks for the US economy have been estimated at IIS S 21.4billn m which is arnund 0.25 percent 
of the annual GDP While more than US 3 16 billion is attributable lo damages in properiv structure, equipment and 
softwLTthe remaining pertains to various insurance losses, The attacks have resulted m slv.tip hill < d P m ale t< insumpiion 
m the domestic US market. The industries that have been worst affected are airlines, nvsui.iru c, and r trhc r sei \ ice industries 
like hotels, tourism, travel agencies, restaurants and civilian aircraft maiuitaciuies. 

The lone-term effect of the developments of September II, 2001 on world economic reo nerv would depend upon the 
extent of increase in global transaction costs and their impact upon gli thal i iiiiput. Shai p n ic re.isi s ,n c envisaged in global 
operating: costs of businesses due to greater expenditures on security and insurance premiums. Im cut, >, ui c umula.ion is 
likelv to Lease worldwide as aredie risk premiums required bv lenders. Count r\ speC.I.e u.ii» his im. m.lu.mg terrorism 
may witness large reallocation of resources from civilian to military use The higher tr.ins.iUt. nl t - .s.s and disruptions in 
cross-border movement of goods and sei vices arc likely to affect global < >utpur. 

The events ofSeptemberl 1,2001 are anticipated lo have far-reaching consequent es forgiowth prospects in emerging 
markets and developing countries. Countries depending heavily on external demand and hav nig laigc extei tul financing 
requirements are likely to suffer the most fiom the erosion in business confidence and in* u-ase m risk premia. Weaker 
global demand fot exports and lower commodity prices can accentuate poverty til low met fflie <. nmti tes, I here aie other 
major concerns for the developing world in the form of undesirable increase in cross I >« mlur migr.ui. m*d refugees, sharp 
decline in private capital flows due to heightened risk perceptions of foreign inveM. irs, kraxi U mrism earnings and higher 

trade transactions costs. 

With downside risks to global economic recovery, increasing, advanced economies li av e a key n .lo u > play in reiuvenating 
global growth. While liberal monetary policy measures have already been adopted ill the I hS and the I'.uro area, it is 
important for automatic stabilizers to function unhindered, Determined structural reforms aiming n i enhance pri iductivity 
gams are important in Japan (banking and corporate sectors) and I'kirnpc (labour and pmduct mark els). 

Sound and proactive policies intended for strengthening fundamental!, and overcoming the downside risks are essential 
for emerging markets and developing countries, Poverty reduction must receive the highest priority m developing and 
low-income countries. This would call for increased disbursement of ODA (l Iverseas Development Assistance) by the 
richer nations, lowering transactions costs of aid for poorer nations, improving cotnliii* ms for invest ment and growth, 
ensuring larger provision of global public goods and securing greater opportunities for pi mrer nations in the international 
trading system. _ 


has ass um ed a synchronized, self-reinforcing 
dimension. The synchronicity of the current 
slowdown is the most marked in the last 
two decades. 

6,3 The terrorist attacks in the United States 
on 11 th September 2001 and subsequent 
retaliation by the United States in Afghanistan 
have further dampened the short-term prospects 
for global recovery. Regional growth projections 
have been further moderated in the aftermath of 
the attacks, The intensity of the setback to global 
recovery will depend upon the magnitude of the 


damage inflicted upon consumer sentiment, 
business confidence and risk perceptions, 
particularly, in the emerging and low income 
countries (Box 6.1). 

6,4 The on-going global slowdown has 
critically affected the growth prospects for most 
of the newly industrialized Asian economies and 
members of ASH AN. The downturn in the 
electronics cycle, which is unlikely to reverse in 
the coming months due to the depressed outlook 
for the US and Japan, has created serious 
difficulties for the newly industrialized Asian 
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economies (Korea, Singapore, Taiwan and Hong 
KongSAR). Depressed global growth conditions 
have also slowed down the already faltering pace 
of recovery in ASUAN-4 (Indonesia, Malaysia, 
Philippines and Thailand). Only China seems to 
have bucked the overall depressing trend in 
developing Asia and is expected to grow strongly 
in 2001, mainly due to buoyant. private 
consumption and strong public investment. , 

Balance of Payments 

6.5 India’s balance of payments (BOP) in 
2000-01 remained comfortable and the external 
sector experienced a distinct improvement. There 
were, however, some pressures on the BOP 
during the first half of the year on account of 
the significant hardening of international oil 
prices, the sharp downturn in international equity 
prices and successive increases in interest rates 
in the United States and 1 yirt »pe; hut the situation 
eased with the mobilization of funds under the 


India Millennium Deposits, which helped to 
revert the declining trend in reserves and 
enhanced confidence in the strength of India’s 
external sector. As a result, the BOP situation 
experienced a turnaround in the second half of 
the year, 2000-01, Overall, the current account 
deficit in 2000-01 narrowed further to about 0.5 
per cent of GDP from 1,1 per cent of GDP in 
the previous year. This improvement in current 
account deficit was made possible largely because 
of the dynamism in export performance, a 
sustained buoyancy in invisible receipts, reflecting 
sharp increases in software service exports and 
private transfers, and partly due to the subdued 
non-oil import demand. 

6.6 Exports, on BOP basis, registered strong 
growth of 19.6 per cent in US dollar terms in 
2000-01, on the heels of a strong recovery of 
9.5 per cent in the previous year (Table 6.3). Total 
imports, on payment basis, recorded only a 
moderate growth of 7.0 per cent during 




TABLE 6.2 

Balance of Payments; Summary# 



(In US? million) 


1990-91 

1994-95 

1995-95. 

1996-97 

1997-98 

1998-99 

1999-00 

2000-01 

(April-Scptembcr) 
2000-01 2001-02 

1, Exports 

IN,4^ 

26,855 

32,311 

34,1.33 

35,680 

34,298 

37,542 

44.894 

21,742 

21358 

2 Imports 

dr.'Jis 

35,'XU 

4.3,570 

48,948 

51,187 

47,544 

55,383 

59264 

30,176 

27.B12 

Of which ■ POI 

fi,U2H 

5,928 

7,52(i 

10,035 

8,164 

6399 

12,611 

15,650 

8306 

7,628 

3. Trade balance 

-9,438 

-9,049 

-11,359 

-14,815 

-15,507 

-13,246 

-17,841 

-14370 

-8,434 

-6,254 

4. Invisible', (net) 

-.14.’ 

5,6811 

5,449 

10.195 

10,007 

9,208 

13,143 

11,791 

5,569 

5316 

Non factor semi rs 

‘IHtl 

no 

• 197 

725 

1,319 

2,165 

4,064 

2,478 

845 

524 

Invest, I nun lie 


3.131 

3315 

-3,307 

-.3,521 

-3,544 

-3,559 

-3,821 

-2,067 

-1254 

Pvt. ir.inslet'i 

,1.1109 

8,1103 

H.405 

12,357 

11,83(1 

10380 

12256 

12,798 

6,669 

5,935 

OHiii.il transfer'. 

•161 

■Ilf. 

345 

410 

379 

307 

382 

336 

122 

in 

5. Current Account Huhuice 

-9,1*80 

-3369 

-5,910 

-4,619 

-5,500 

-4,038 

-4,698 

-2,579 

-2,865 

-938 

6. Fxiurnnl iissisrance (tier) 

2.21(1 

1.4.2/, 

883 

1,109 

907 

820 

901 

427 

-377 

227 

7. Commercial borrowing; (iier)frr 1 

i?.4H 

1,030 

1375 

2,848 

3,999 

4,362 

313 

4,011 

-602 

-703 

a IMF (net) 

1,214 

-1,143 

-1,715 

-975 

-61H 

-393 

-260 

-26 

-26 

0 

9. NR deposits (net) 

l.SVi 

172 

1,103 

3,350 

1,125 

960 

1,540 

2317 

1209 

1,107 

10. Rupee debt service 

1,191 

-983 

-952 

-727 

-767 

-802 

-711 

-617 

-461 

-389 

11. Foreign m\ eminent (net) 
of which : 

n n 

4,807 

4,515 

5,963 

5,353 

2312 

5,117 

4388 

2272 

2,608 

(0 FDI (net) 

<r 

1,228 

1,954 

2,651 

.3,525 

2380 

2,093 

1,828 

1,082 

1398 

(H) FUs 

u 

1,503 

2,(Xt9 

1,925 

979 

-390 

2,135 

1,847 

460 

694 

(ui) Hum equities iSt others 

0 

2,075 

552 

1,386 

849 

322 

889 

913 

730 

516 

12 Other flows (net) I 

2JH4 

2,504 

-2335 

-1,1.31 

-606 

608 

3,940 

-2291 

-610 

33 

13. Capital account total (net) 

8,402 

8,013 

2,974 

10,437 

9,393 

7,867 

10,840 

8,409 

1,405 

2,883 

14. Reserve use (- increase) 

1,278 

-4,644 

2,936 

-5,818 

-3,893 

-3,829 

-6,142 

-5,830 

1,460 

-1,945 


# Actuals, 


@ Figures include receipts on uccnunt nf India Development Bonds in 1991-92, Resurgent India Bonds in 1998-99 and India Millennium 
Deposits in 21X10-01 .ind related repayments, if any, in the subsequent years. 

+ Include, among others, delayed export receipts and errors & omissions. 

Source : Reserve Bank of India, Mumbai. _ _ 
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TABLE 6.3 

Selected Indicators for the External Sector 


1 Growth of Exports - BOP (%) 

2 Growth of Imports - BOP (%) 

(a) of which, POL (%) 

(b) Non-oil, non-gold-customs (%) 

3 Exports/Imports - BOP (%) 

4, Import cover of FER (No. of months) 
5 External assistance (net)/TC (%) 

6, ECB (nct)/TC (%) 

1, NR deposirs/TC (%) 

8, Shott-term debt / FER (%) 

9. Debt service payments as % of 
current receipts 


1990-91 


9.0 
14.4 
MO 
n.ii. 
60.2 
25 
26.3 
26.8 
183 
146.5 
353 


1994-95 


18.4 
34.3 
30 
27 2 
74,H 
84 
19.(1 
129 
21 
16.9 
262 


1995-96 1996-97 


1998-99 


3‘l 

-7 I 
-?l 6 


As per cent of GllFinp 


10. Exports 

5.8 

H 3 

‘ 1.1 


8" 

11. Imports 

8.8 

11,1 

123 

127 

125 

12. Trade balnncc 

-30 

-28 

-3.2 

-38 

38 

13 Invisibles balance 

41.1 

1 H 

t,6 

27 

24 

14. Current account balance 

-3,1 

-1.1) 

17 

-1.2 

U 

15 External Debt 

28.7 

30,8 

27.11 

21a 

.M 1 

1 6 Debt Service Payments 

28 

34 

3.4 

U 

3*' 

@ Based on DGC1&S trade data for April-Dcccmber 2(11)1. 

* 

Based nn 

1H1I IAS 


1999-00 


(In tiSt million') 
2000-01 2001 - 02 ~ 


Notes: 

(i) TC: Total capital flows (net). 

(li) ECB: External Commercial Borrowing 

(m) FER: Foreign Exchange Reserves, including gold and SDRs, 

(Iv) GDPmp: Gross domestic product at current market prices. 

(v) As total capital flows are netted after taking into account .some capital outflows, die uims jy.misr linn no \h ,unl m i\, ill some years, 
add up to more than 100 per cent. 

(vi) Rupee equivalents ofBOP components arc used to arrive at CiDP ratios All ndirr pen villages sltoun in i lie up{H r panel of the (able 
are based on US dollar values. 


2000-01, much lower than the sharp increase of 
16.5 per cent in 1999-2000. The moderate growth 
in total imports in 2000-01 was, in fact, largely 
because of a 24.1 per cent increase in the oil 
import bill, while non-oil import growth, on BOP 
basis, remaining subdued at only 2.0 per cent. 
Non-oil, non-gold imports, on customs basis, 
grew at a very high rate of about 20 per cent per 
annum, on an average, during 1992-93 to 1995- 
96. The growth rate decelerated sharply to just 
about 3.5 per cent per annum during the next 
four years ended 1999-00. As expected, the 
growth of non-oil, non-gold imports tended to 
be moderate when the initial impact of trade 
liberalisation got absorbed, and the exchange rate 
providing reasonable incentives for cost-effective 
import substitution. This allays the fears that 
trade liberalisation would swamp the domestic 
market with cheaper imports. In 2000-01, non¬ 
oil, non-gold imports recorded a negative growth 
of 6.7 per cent, mainly because of the continuous 
industrial slowdown in recent years and the 
resulting lack of demand for imports. 


6.7 Reflecting (he trends in exports and 
imports, the deficit on the trade account ofBOP 
narrowed to US 514A7 billion or 3.1 per cent of 
GDP in 20(10-01 from US S17.K4 billion (4.0 per 
cent of GDP) in 1999.2000 (Table 6.2). The net 
inflow of invisibles, at l \S SI 1.79 billion, covered 
about H2 per cent of the deficit on the trade 
account in 2000 01, leaving a financing gap of 
only US $2.68 billii in on the current account. This 
deficit on the current account represented 0.5 pet 
cent of GDP, compared with the deficit of 1.1 
per cent of GDP (US S4.70 billion) in 1999-2000. 

6.8 The recovery’ in capital flows witnessed in 
1999-2000, after some set back in 1998-99, 
which had been a consequancc of the East-Asian 
crisis and partly due to the economic sanctions 
cm India, was broadly maintained. Net inflows 
of capital (excluding IMF) on the capital account 
of BOP in 2000-01 were about US $9.02 billion, 
which were lower than such inflows of US $10.44 
billion in the previous year. This reduction is 
mainiy accounted for some bunching of 
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repayments of commercial borrowings and 
significant net outflows under banking capital. 
On the other hand, capital inflows in 2000-01 
were bolstered by the mobilisation of funds of 
US $5.51 billion under India Millennium Deposits 
(IMD) in Ocfober/November 2000. Fresh 
inflows of funds for portfolio investments in 
India by Fils in 2000-01 amounted to about US 
$1.85 billion, which was only slightly lower than 
the US $2.14 billion in 1999-2000. Net accretions 
to non-resident deposits during 2000-01 rose by 
over 50 per cent to US $2.32 billion. Gross 
disbursement of external assistance at US $2.94 
billion was comparable with the normal trends 
in recent years. Gross borrowing on commercial 
terms, excluding IMD, at US $3.81 billion in 
2000-01 was higher than such normal borrowings 
of US $3.19 billion in the previous year. 

6.9 The sharp reduction in current account 
deficit and the funds raised under IMD making 
up for the dip in overall net capital inflows 
through normal sources during 2000-01, as 
indicated above, resulted in a large accumulation 
of official foreign exchange reserves for the fifth 
year in succession. On HOP basis, reserves rose 
by a substantial IJS $5.83 billion. This was on 
top of an increase of US $6.14 billion in 1999- 
2000 and an increase of US $4.51 billion per year, 
on an average, during the previous three years, 
1996-97 to 1998-99. 

6.10 Official HOP statistics, as compiled by the 
RBI, for the year 2001-02 are available so far 
only for the fust half of the year. However, a 
tentative assessment of HOP outlook for the 
current year indicates that the current account 
deficit in 2001-02 might widen somewhat, but it 
is expected to remain within 1 per cent of GDP. 
The widening of current account deficit will be 
mainly due to the poor export performance. 
Export performance faltered in the current year, 
as is evident from the growth rate of about 0.6 
pet cent, in US dollar terms, recorded by the 
DGCI&S data for the first nine months of 2001- 
02. On the other hand, the resulting pressure on 
trade account will be eased to a large extent on 
account of moderation in oil import bill, 
following softening of international oil prices 
after September 2001. The net inflow of 


invisibles, despite larger outflows on account of 
interest and dividend payments, is expected to 
remain broadly at last year’s level, supported by 
a continued buoyancy in software service exports 
and private transfers. The widening of the current 
account deficit will, however, be more than 
matched by the expected net capital inflows from 
normal sources, resulting in large accretions to 
reserves. During the first ten months of current 
financial year (2001-02), the foreign currency 
assets of the RBI have increased by about US 
$7.01 billion from US $39.55 billion at end-March 
2001 to US $46.56 billion at end-January, 2002. 

Invisible Account 

6.11 Invisible flows continued to be buoyant in 
2000-01 and were a source of immense strength 
to the current account. Gross invisible receipts 
rose by 13.6 per cent from US $30.31 billion in 
1999-2000 to US $34.45 billion in 2000-01. This 
respectable growth in Invisible receipts was 
attributable to the continued buoyancy in private 
transfers and software service exports. Private 
transfer receipts expanded to US $12.87 billion 
in 2000-01 from US $12.29 billion in 1999-2000. 
Private transfer receipts remain augmented by the 
inclusion, since 1996-97, of local redemption of 
non-resident deposits. Private remittances 
account for the bulk of private transfer receipts. 
At present, they constitute about 65 to 70 per 
cent of the private transfer receipts. 

6.12 Software service exports, included under 
miscellaneous receipts category of non-factor 
services, have emerged as the second largest item 
of invisible receipts. Software service exports 
had grown at an annual rate of about 52.5 per 
cent during the five years ended 1999-2000. The 
growth momentum was sustained in 2000-01, 
when they recorded a growth of 57 per cent from 
US $4.02 billion in 1999-2000 to US $6.3 billion 
in 2000-01. Software exports can be in physical 
forms or non-physical forms, All software exports 
in physical forms are captured m DGCI&S data 
of merchandise exports of goods. Receipts on 
account of software exports in non-physical 
forms (called software service exports) are 
recorded under computer services of 
“miscellaneous receipts” of non-factot services. 
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6.13 Growth of tourism receipts in 2000-01 
was sluggish at only 4.3 per cent from US $3.04 
billion in 1999-2000 to US $3.17 billion, against 
the marginal increase of about 1.4 per cent in 
1999-2000, However, tourism receipts, net ol 
payments, recorded, a decline of US SO.6 billion 
in 2000-01, reflecting a higher outgo on travels 
abroad coupled with subdued tourist arrivals in 
India. 

6.14 Gross invisible payments recorded a sharp 
increase of about 32 per cent in 2000-01 to US 
$22.66 billion from US $17.17 billion in 1999- 
2000, mainly due to rising outgo on account of 
technology related payments, payments for 
financial services, management services, office 
expenses, advertising, royalties, and license lees. 
Reflecting the trends in receipts and payments, 
the net surplus on the invisible account was lower 
at US $11.79 billion in 2000-01 compared with 
the net inflow of US $13,14 billion in the 
previous year. 

Merchandise Trade 

6.15 After exhibiting a sharp turnaround in 
1999-00, export growth accelerated, in 2000-01. 
According to the data published by the 
Directorate General of Commercial Intelligence 
and Statistics (DGCI&S), export growth in 2000- 
01 almost doubled with a growth rate (in US 
Dollars) of 21.0 per cent as compared with an 
increase of 10,8 per cent in 1999-00, Bulk oF 
the rise was contributed by a volume increase in 
exports. This acceleration in exports reflected 
buoyant global demand coupled with 
improvements in wotld commodity prices in 2000 
and the revival of world trade following the Asian 
crisis. Besides various export facilitating measures 
announced by the Government, significant gains 
in selected sectors like textiles, engineering goods, 
electronic goods, chemicals, leather Sc leather 
manufactures, ores Sc minerals and petroleum 
products also contributed to this strengthening 
of exports. The exchange rate of the rupee 
remained relatively stable in real effective terms 
during 2000-01 suggesting a broad retention of 
the competitiveness of India’s exports in global 
markets. 

6.16 The upswing in exports has, however, been 
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sharply rc\ ctscd m I he curt cut financial year with 
exports during lhe first nine months, April- 
Dcccmher 2001 increasing by a meager 0,6 per 
cent as compared with a rise of 2(1,8 per cent in 
the conesponding period of last year. A marked 
deceleration in world output and trade and a 
slowdown of the domestic economy seem to 
have contributed to this contraction in export 
growth. Slackening *4 global demand, global 
downturn in IT and softening ot commodity prices 
in 21101 pose downside risks to India's exports in 
2001 02. The tragic events of 11"’ September, 
2001 and its aftermath in Afghanistan have 
further clouded the outlook for global trade and 
growth prospects. Domestic factors* like the 
recent appreciation of the Rupee in teal effective 
exchange terms may also affect (lie compe¬ 
titiveness of exports. A icbound in agricultural 
production m 2001-02 is likely to be offset by 
continued sluggishness in manufacturing, thus 
impacting on the overall supply response of our 
exports during the year. 

6.17 Several corrective measures have been 
taken by the Government to reverse this 
downturn in exports in the current financial year. 
These include reduction in export credit rate, both 
pre-shipment and post shipment, increased duty 
drawback rates on more than 300 export 
products, abolition of Duty Kntitlcment- 
Passbook Scheme (DHPB) value caps on more 
than 400 export items and announcement of a 
special financing package for selected large value 
exports which have high value addition and are 
internationally competitive. Beyond these short 
term measures, a Medium Term Kxpurr Strategy 
was unveiled by the Government on January 30, 
2002 (Box 6.2). The strategy takes into account 
the current global situation and outlines policy 
measures required to achieve a quantum increase 
m exports over the next five years. Further, to 
boost exports of farm items, quantitative/ 
packaging restrictions on exports of various 
agricultural items were removed in February, 
2002. 

6.18 The export upsurge in 2000 was aided by 
an expansion in world merchandise exports, 
which surged by 12,5 per cent in value terms, 
more than thrice the growth rate recorded in 
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BOX 6.2 


Medium Term Export Strategy 


The Medium Term Export Stialcgy aims at increasing India’s share in world exports from the existing level of 0.6 per cent 
to one per cent in the next five years, implying a compound annual growth rate (CAGR) of 11.9 per cent (in Dollar terms) 
over the Tenth Five Year Plan, 2002-07,1n absiilute terms, this translates into a rise in exports from $44,56 billion in 2000- 
01 to a targeted level ol $80.48 billion in 201)6-07, The medium term product group-wise projections proposed in the 
Strategy are as follows: 

Product Group-wise export projections 

Commodities 

Actual exports in 
2000-01 ( $ million ) 

Projected exports 
in 2006-07 ($ million) 

CAGR for 

2002-07 

1, Plantations 

692 

780 

2,00* 

2. Agriculture & allied 

3869 

5182 

5.00* 

3, Marine products 

1394 

1913 

5.41 

4. Ores & Minerals 

1159 

1552 

5.00* 

5. Leather &. Manufactures 

1951 

2614 

4.99* 

6. Gems & Jewellery 

7384 

14328 

11,67 

7. Sports Goods 

68 

78 

2.00* 

8, Chemical & allied products 

6265 

11443 

10.80 

9. Engineering goods 

5835 

9564 

8.96 

10. Electronic gi aids 

1141 

1676 

6.96 

11. Project goods 

27 

36 

5,00* 

12. Textiles 

12060 

18311 

7.23 

13. Petroleum products & others 

1893 

13344 

39 39 


Projection are based mi past trend (CAGR for 1996/97-2000-01) Textiles include handicrafts and carpets 
* Assumed CAGR for some items based on their immediate past performance and estimation for die future 


The Strategy combines nn analysis of both demand and supply sides to help evolve a comprehensive approach, It 
examines both the import baskets of our major trading partners (USA, Japan and European Union) and India’s export 
basket and arrives at focus products and focus markets for India. The existing country-commodity matrix (15 country 
by 15 commodity) has, therefore, been expanded to include 25 countries and 220 export commodities for special focus, 
Identification of focus items is based on promoting items with high potential in world demand besides existing high 
export items and selection of focus markets is based on a mix of large existing and emerging markets to balance growth 
and risk, The document further outlines indicative sector-wise strategics for identified potential sectors, The export 
strategy, therefore, attempts to provide direction by focusing not only on products in which we have a revealed comparative 
advantage but by also identifying products which have real comparative advantage based on the potentialities. 

The document outlines the key strategic policies and issues which will impact our ability to effectively adopt these product 
market strategies in the new world trade order. These include maintaining pace competitiveness of our exports, strengthening 
trade-defence mechanism, provision of WTO compatible subsidies (non actionable), attracting higher EDI for export 
onented industries, introduction of a comprehensive VAT system to make tax rebates to exporters transparent.and 
comprehensive, further reduction in transaction costs, upgradation of export infrastructure, need for cateful and well 
thought out trade agreemen ts (Free Trade Agreements and Preferential Trade, Agreements), strengthening and upgrading 
' the production potential and export-orientation of the SSI sector by developing SSI export industry in a de-reserved 
future, flexibility in labour policy, enhancement of export credit, greater participation and involvement of states in trade 
negotiations, further encouragement to setting up of SEZs by making the incentive package more attractive, merging of 
all market assistance programmes under a single Market Development Programme, improved dissemination of information 
and extension of regional focus approach to other regions like Africa etc, It further underlines the need for a radical strategy 
to promote services exports in which India has a comparative advantage, 

The export strategy attempts at mapping out the new potentials that need to be explored and gives a road map_ for the 
export sector in the medium term. By way of institutional setup, settingup of a Core Group/Action Committee, within 
the Department of Commerce, has been recommended to monitor implementation of the strategy and for suitable data 
^dissemination. 
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‘ 1999, due to a strong use in export volume and 
small increase in export prices measured in US 
Dollars. This expansion of world trade/output 
was driven by factors like high growth in IT sector, 
a rise in world energy demand, recovery in 
international oil prices and fading of 
contractionary forces linked to financial crisis. 
The resurgence in trade from developing countries 
was even sharper, with exports surging by 23.9 
per cent as compared to a growth of 6.6 per cent 
in 1999 (Table 6,4). Robust increases in exports 
of the East Asian economies have also 
contributed to this expansion in exports. 
However, global merchandise exports in the first 
half of 2001 have reversed sharply, declining by 
0.3 per cent, reflecting a steep decline in world 
trade, which is projected to rise by only 2 per 
cent in 2001. The deceleration is sharper for 
developing countries with all the major East 
Asian countries witnessing declines/deceleration 
in their exports. 

6.19 Imports into the advanced economies, 
which are India’s major trading partners, had also 
accelerated in 2000 reflecting both robust 
demand and also movements in the cross country 


exchange rates. The growth rate of merchandise 
imports (in US Dollar value) of advanced 
economies accelerated to 10.1 per cent in 2000 
as compared to 5.3 per cent in 1999 (Table 6.5). 
Similarly, world merchandise imports increased 
by 12.5 per cent and 4.1 per cent respectively. 
This trend lias, however, heed reversed in the 
current year with imports into the advanced 
economies contraeiing liy 1.9 per cent in the first 
half of 2001. Similarly, woild imports m 2001 
so far have also remained sluggish with all the 
major countries like USA, Japan, UK and 
Germany witnessing a c« intraction in their import 
demand following the slowdown in world 
economy. Such a synchronized decline in import 
demand from major destination countries has 
made the trade outlook more bleak and is likely 
to impact our export growth in the current 
financial year. 

6.20 The weakening of global demand and 
slackening of trade growth in 2001 is likely to 
result in greater competition for ■ iur exports from 
our main competitor countries. The slowdown 
may also encourage an increasing recourse to non 
tariff barriers (NTHs). The semi annual reports 


TABLE 6.4 

Exports of Selected East Asian countries 


Country 


China 

Malaysia 

Indonesia 

Singapore 

Thailand 


Developing Countries 


World 


(In US 5 Million) 

1997 

1998 

1999 

2000 

2001(a) 

183 

184 

195 

249 

125 

(21.0) 

(0.4) 

(6.3) 

(2,7,7) 

(9.2) 

79 

73 

H4 

98 

23 

(0.5) 

(-6.9) 

(15.2) 

(16.2) 

(2.0) 

53 

49 

<19 

62 

10 

(7,3) 

(-8.6) 

(-0.4) 

(27.7) 

(-28.1) 

125 

110 

115 

138 

92 

(-0.1) 

(-12.1) 

(4.4) 

(20.2) 

(-7-9) 

57 

54 

58 

69 

54 

(3.0) 

(-5.1) 

(7.3) 

(18.2) 

(-4.2) 

35 

33 

36 

42 

26 

(5.7) 

(-4.5) 

(6.7) 

(18.8) 

(7.2) 

1886 

1770 

1887 

2339 

1108 

(6,4) 

(-6.1) 

(6.6) 

(23.9) 

(-0.8) 

5529 

5441 

5626 

6332 

3097 

(3,6) 

(-1.6) 

(3.4) 

(12.5) 

(-0.3) 


- -I-»“*■ Jiugapurc upro oep 

Malaysia & Indonesia upto March, 2001 and for others upto June, 2001. 
igures within brackets show the percentage change over previous year 
Source: International Financial Statistics, January, 2002 


, for India uptojuly 2001 for 
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TABLE 6.5 

Imports of India’s Major Trading Partners 

__ ' (In US $ Billion) 


Country 

1997 

1998 

1999 

2000 

2001@ 

U.S.A 

H99 

944 

1059 

1258 

897 


eu) 

(5.0) 

(12.2) 

(18.7) 

(-3.4) 

Japan 

338 

280 

311 

380 

266 


(-3.0) 

(-17.2) 

(11.0) 

(21.9) 

(-4.1) 

UK 

3(17 

314 

318 

334 

220 


(0.7) 

(2.4) 

(1.3) 

(5.2) 

(-2.3) 

Germany 

440 

472 

473 

498 

414 


(-2-9) 

(5.8) 

(0.4) 

(5.1) 

(0.7) 

Industrial counting 

3632 

3727 

3923 

4317 

2781 


(2.2) 

(2.6) 

(5.3) 

(10.1) 

(-o) 

Developing coun tries 

1992 

1818 

1850 

2174 

1085 


(5.6) 

(-8.7) 

(1.7) 

(17 5) 

(3.3) 

World 

5624 

5545 

5773 . 

6491 

3216 


(3.4) 

(-1.4) 

(4.1) 

(12.5) 

(11) 

Data for Germany pertains upto (Ictnbcr 21101, USA & Japan upto September, 2001 whereas for UK and industrial 
countries are upto August 2001 and lor others upto June 2001. 

Figures within brackets shi iw the percentage change over previous year 

Source: International Financial Statistics, January 2002 


on anti dumping put out by the WT() Secretariat, 
reveal that 134 anti dumping investigations were 
initiated during the first half of 2001 as against 
93 in the corresponding period of last year. A 
majority of these investigations (88 in all) were 
initiated by developed countries, with China, 
Korea, Taiwan and India topping the list of 
countries subjected to such investigations. Base 
metals (iron, steel, aluminum), plastics and 
textiles were the most affected sectors. Such use 
of NTBs, both direct and indirect (including 
measures like health & safety regulations, 
technical regulations, environment controls, 
customs valuation procedures, marks of origin, 
labour laws etc.) and other restrictions add to 
uncertainty in trade. According to the interim 
findings of a tecent study by the Department of 
Commerce, commodities affected by such barriers 
include meat, tice, milk & milk products, tea, 
marine products, textile products, engineering 
goods, chemicals & allied products, electronic 
products and leather products and footwear. 
Domestic factors continuing to hamper our 
export growth include infrastructure constraints, 
high transaction costs, SSI reservations, 
inflexibilities in labour laws, quality problems, 
quantitative ceilings on agricultural exports and 


constraints in attracting foreign investment in the 
export sector. 

6.21 The exchange rate of the rupee remained 
broadly stable, appreciating only marginally, in 
real effective terms during 2000-01, depreciating 
in nominal terms by about 5.1 per cent against 
the US Dollar but strengthening against other 
major currencies. The appreciation of the Rupee 
in teal effective exchange terms has, however, 
picked up in the current financial year (Figure 
6.1) affecting the competitiveness of our exports. 
The downward movement in the nominal value 
of the rupee in the tecent past has been only 
modest compared to some of the East Asian 
currencies. The cumulative depreciation of the 
Rupee since Match 2000 has been of the otder 
of 9.2 pet cent upto November 2001 as 
compared to a depreciation of 29.4 per cent for 
the Indonesian Rupiah, 22.3 pet cent for the 
Philippines Peso, 14.7 per cent for the Thailand 
Baht, 13.0 pet cent for the Korean won and 11.4 
per cent for the Singapore Dollar. The Malaysian 
Ringgit and the Chinese Yuan were stable during 
this period. Such a comparison of currency 
movements in the recent past would seem to 
indicate that our exports continue to be adversely 
impacted from a price competitiveness point 
of view. 
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6.22 Import growth in 2000-01 was sluggish, 
with an increase in Dollar value of 1.7 per cent 
as compared with a growth of 17.2 per cent in 
1999-00. The sluggishness in imports was 
primarily on account of a fall in non-oil imports, 
which declined by 5.9 per cent in 2000-01 as 
compared with a rise of 3.0 per cent in the 
preceding year. However, oil imports increased 
by 24.1 per cent in 2000-01, on top of a rise of 
97.1 per cent in 1999-00, mainly owing to 
international oil prices. The contraction in non 
oil imports was largely due to decline in imports 
of food and allied products, fertilizers, capital 
goods and other intermediate goods like 
chemicals, iron & steel, non ferrous metals, 
pearis, precious and semi precious stones etc. 
Non oil non gold & silver imports recorded a 
decline of 6.7 per cent in 2000-01 as against an 
increase of 4.6 per cent during 1999-00, 
indicating a slowing down of demesne demand 
during the year. 

6.23 Import growth in the current financial year 
so far continues to be subdued with imports in 
dollar value increasing by only 0.3 per cent during 
April-Decembet, 2001 as compared with a 
growth, of 9.2 per cent during the corresponding 


period of Iasi year. The rise in imports is 
accounted for by increased nr>n oil imports, which 
have expanded by 7.5 per cent, thus hinting at 
some revival of domestic demand. Oil imports, 
on the other hand, have contracted by 14,6 per 
cent during the first nine months of the current 
financial year due to softening of international 
crude oil prices. With a revival of demand for 
gold & silver, imports excluding oil and gold fit 
silver have recorded a growth of 5.7 per cent 
during April-October, 2001 as against a decline 
of 5,9 per cent during the corresponding period 
of last year. 

6.24 Imports of crude petroleum and products 
have increased steeply from $6.4 billion in 1998- 
99 to $15.6 billion in 2000-01 enhancing the 
share of these imports in total imports to 31 per 
cent in 2000-01. While there has been some 
expansion in domestic refining capacity dudng 
this period, most of the rise in these imports in 
the recent past has been on account of the rise 
in international crude oil prices. International 
crude oil prices (UK Brent) had increased from a 
level of around 310 per barrel during February 

1999 to around §33 per barrel during November 

2000 due to production cuts effected by OPEC 
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and tight supplies during this period Crude oil 
prices during the current financial year have, 
however, slumped since September 2(101 despite 
supply cuts effected by the OPEC countries. 
Worsening economic outlook, faltering global 
energy demand and a lack of agreement on 
supply cuts between OPLvG and non OPEC 
countries have contributed to this current slump 
in oil prices. International crude oil prices 
currently rule at around SI9-20 per barrel as 
compared with more than S27 per barrel during 
February 2001. Such low levels of crude prices, 
if sustained, would provide a welcome relief to 
our import bill, help in containing the trade deficit 
and reducing oil pool deficit and would also help 
in smooihemng policy changes, if any, in 
this sector. 

6.25 Import of gold & silver (excluding imports 
through passenger baggage) was sluggish in 
2000-01 on account of subdued domestic 
demand anil uncertainty in the world gold market, 
To contain the incentives for smuggling, the 
Union Budget 2001-02 has lowered the duty on 
gold imports from Rs 400 per 10 grams to Rs 250 
per 10 grams, hollowing a recovery in rural 
incomes, demand for these imports have picked 
up in the first seven month of the current, 
financial year, increasing by 16.6 per cent during 
April-October, 2001. The volatility in 
international prices post September 2001 may, 
however, impact on demand for the metal in the 
second half of the current financial year. 

6.26 Merchandise trade in 2000-01 was thus 
marked by a strong performance on the export 
front and a sluggish growth in imports. A very 
high growth in POL imports was offset by a 
decline in Non-PC)L imports, thus effecting a 
significant improvement in trade deficit which 
reflects excess of imports over exports. The trade 
deficit, therefore, declined sharply by 53.5% from 
$12.8 billion in 1999-00 to $6.0 billion in 2000- 
01. The ratio of exports to imports, consequently 
improved from 74.1% in 1999-00 to 88.2% in 
2000-01. Given the deceleration in both exports 
and imports in the current financial year, the trade 
deficit has narrowed by 1.5 per cent from $5877 
million during April-December 2000 to $5790 
million during April-Decembet 2001. 


Impact of removal of QRs on imports 

6,27 The Government has been unilaterally 
liberalizing imports since 1991 by removing 
Quantitative Restrictions (QRs) on imports (Box 
6.3). 1 he EXIM Policy 2001 has completed this 
process by dismantling QRs on BOP grounds on 
the remaining 715 items from April 1, 2001. 
Apprehensions have, therefore, been expressed 
that such removal of QRs may result in a surge 
and dumping of imports in the country, thus 
affecting adversely the domestic industry. 
However, these apprehensions are not borne out 
by actual import growth over this period. Import 
data for the full financial year 2000-01 on 714 
items, restrictions on which were removed with 
effect from 31.3.2000, do not reveal any surge in 
their imports following removal of such 
restrictions. Out of 714 items, no imports were 
made for 151 items either before or after removal 
of QRs. Only 92 items recorded imports worth 
more than Rs 5 crore. Diamonds and semi¬ 
precious stones constituted 35 per cent of these 
imports and another 14 per cent was contributed 
by imports of telephonic/telegraphic equipment, 
industrial vacuum cleaners and cathode ray 
picture tube.?, items necessary for domestic 
industrial activity. Although some growth was 
seen in the import of prepared foodstuff, 
beverages and tobacco, plastic and rubber, leather 
products, glassware, ceramic products and 


TABLE 6.6 

Import of “Sensitive” items, 
April-December 2001 - Provisional estimates 

Items 

No. of 
items 

Apt-Dec 2000 Apr-Dee 2001 
Value in -US $ Million 

1. Milk Be milk products 

22 

8.9 

1.9 

2. fruits Be vegetables 

48 

287.6 

154.6 

3. Poultry 

13 

Negligible 

0.1 

4. Tea & coffee 

32 

6-1 

5.9 

5. Spices 

35 

283 

453' 

6. Food grams 

12 

63 

07 

7. Edible oils 

27 

1021,5 

1051,1 

ft Alcoholic beverages 

8 

4.8 

4.2 

9. Rubber 

11 

6,0 

21.1 

10. Cotton fit silk 

6 

3193 

446.1 

11 Marble Be Granite 

14 

1.6 

4.1 

12 Automobiles 

13, Products of concern 

32 

123 

105 

to SSI* 

20 

19,0 

16.8 

14. Others ** 

20 

6.0 

2.3 

Total 

300 

1727.8 

1764.8 

* Umbrella, locks, toys, writing instruments, tiles, glassware ere. 

** Wheat floor, sugar, cigarette & salt 
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^ BOX 6.3 > 

Removal of Q uantitative Restrictions _ 

Article XI of GATT provides for the general elimination .if Qiwnnuavr Ri‘-rrn QK-. .. n imp.,,,-. Mijmlatinj, t h at 

imports may be controlled only through tariffs. There are, however,.. mrnilar rvt|M«..n* •>. Hus vt.pulauon, an 
important one being a situation where acnuniry has to safeguard ire exicrn.il litrano' p> '-(!'< nr 1 W-im-.iis Jt-»rnntwu|*fc 
that such restrictions be progressively relaxed ire MOP omditi-ns impfrivr ,t*i<l nitre* he rhms.raMM wiu n mndiiinnsno 
longer justify their existence. 

India has been maintaining QRs for BOP reasons under this '•pecitif ritaMmr taw** m -hr(, VlT We have been 
foUowinga consistent policy fhr gradual removal of restnenon'. 'in imp* irre *imr when ihrrt mumut reforms were 

initiated. Tariff line wise import policywas first annnunrnl on 31 Much. pi*ir..onwhirU»l.i\ import .it MM tariff lines 
(at 10 digit level of HS-1TQ out of total number of 10202 was free f .»irer H .« m re * imprmrmrar m our H( IP, import 
restrictions on 488 tariff hnes were removed in lW.-^VM H<1,git level in PIT **.vM ami 7 l4in1999- 

2000. The process of removal of import restrictions on BOP grounds lure Ivttt ..’sopleied with the removal of 
restrictions on remaining 715 items in thcEXIM policy announced on M. 3 2«*»1, Year v. rev del ails. m tvpe of non tariff 
barriers and progress towards their removal is given below. 

Different Types of NTBs imposed on India’s imports, 1996-97 - 2000-01 
(Number of tariff lines, 10 digit level*) 


Type of NTB 

1.4.19% 

1.4.1997 

1.4.1998 

1,4.1999 

1-4.2000 

1.42001 

Prohibited 

59 

59 


vt 

i‘t 

59 

Restricted 

2,984 

2,322 

2,314 

l,|ti 3 

't|.S 

479 

Canalised 

127 

129 

12*1 

V* 

44 

- 

SIL 

765 

1,043 

919 

XM, 

„Y.«t 

- 

Free 

6,161 

6.649 

(OKI 

st.nv. 

J».WM 

9.61 F* 

Total 

10,096 

1(1,202 

iigu2 

pi 

10,141 

10.149 


* As per Harmonised System of India Trade Classification , HN-lTt rfreMlir .nreni >4 i sp trt A: ttnjwirt 
** Including 29 tariff lines shifted to State Trading 
Source! DGFT, Ministry of Commerce 

Non tariff barriers or QRs on India’s imports have been prngn-sMvck lilicralisr.l l r« »t» j lei r). <1 t> I percent tariff lines 
being free to import as on 1.4.1996, the share of tariff lines without rest nt lions Ins tnerejsrd to around 95 per cent on 
1.4,2001. Action has been completed on removal nf restrictions on unff lines s'JPM items ■ ivmliol to VVTC 1 under the 
BOP cover. QRs are, however, still being maintained on alxuit 5 per rent of unit lutes 53K iirmsl .re permissible under 
Article XX and XXI of GATT on grounds of health, safety and moral rondutt 



products like footwear and umbrellas, 
instruments and apparatus, the absolute quantum 
of imports was not significant in relation to the 
aggregate domestic production of these items. 
Further, the monitoring reports on imports of 300 
sensitive items, fot the current financial year so 
far also do not indicate any unusual surge in 
imports of these items, The total imports of these 
sensitive items (in Dollar terras) during the first 
nine months of the current financial year have 
increased by only 2.1 per cent (Table 6.6), due 
■ mainly to higher imports of edible oils, cotton Sc 
silk, spices , rubber and marble 3c granite, 

Composition of trade 

6.28 The growth in exports in 2000-01 was 
, spread across all the major commodity categories, 
with exports of petroleum products, ores & 


minerals, manuf.tctuml j*»mkN and agriculture and 
allied products particularly being buoyant (Table 
ft." 7 ). An important feature of this performance 
was ihc turnaround m exports of agriculture & 
allied products which have been declining ana 
1096-07. The main products responsible for this 
revival included exports of spirit & beverages, 
sugar 5c molasses, poultry Sc dairy' products, 
processed foods, meat 5c preparations, marine 
products, raw cotton, raiments, pulses and cereals, 
The plantation sector, however, continued to 
record negative growth at 6.9 per cent, due mainly 
to a decline in exports of coffee. Enhanced 
domestic refining capacity was mainly responsible 
for the surge in exports of petroleum products, 
The buoyancy in exports of ores Sc minerals 
led by exports of iron ore and processed mifldtafe 1 
Amongst manufactured goods, exports ^ 
engineering goods, t^hemicai & related proeta 
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TABLE 6.7 


Exports by Commodity Groups 


Commodity Group __ 


Percentage Share 


Percentage Change 


1999-2000 

2000-01 

20004)1 2001-02 

( Apnl — October) 

1999-2000 

2000-01 

2000-01 

(April- 

2001-02 

October) 

I. Agriculture & allied, of which 

1 Tea 

15 2 

13.5 

12.5 

13.3 

-7.1 

7.1 

0.1 

3.5 

1.1 

HI 

0.9 

10 

-235 

5.0 

-14,7 

7.5 

2 Coffee 

IW 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

-19.4 

-217 

-29.9 

5,5 

3. Cereals 

20 

17 

1.5 

1.9 

-51.6 

2B 

— 5.B 

24.9 

4, Unmanufactured niliJcrn 

0.5 

0,3 

03 

0.3 

.37,8 

-22,8 

-40.8 

-14.5 

S Spices 

U 

OR 

08 

0.8 

5,1 

-13,1 

-19.9 

-1.5 

•6. Cashew nuts 

15 

0.9 

10 

08 

46.6 

-27,4 

-26.1 

-23.0 

7 Oil meals. 

1.0 

1.0 

0.7 

05 

-1B.1 

18.4 

44.8 

-19.6 

8. Fruits & vegetables 

0.6 

06 

0.5 

0.6 

140 

186 

87 

11,6 

9. Marine products 

32 

.31 

32 

3.1 

139 

17.9 

208 

-6.1 

10. Raw cotton 

— 

0.1 

01 

_ 

-63.8 

175.8 

175.1 

-90.6 

II. Ores and minerals, of which 

2,5 

26 

2.6 

2.6 

25 

265 

443 

-23 

It. Iron ure 

0.7 

08 

08 

0.7 

-294 

31,9 

58 5 

-5.3 

12 Processed minerals 

08' 

08 

0.9 

0.8 

9.5 

362 

729 

-222 

13. Other ores untl mineral 

09 

0.8 

0.8 

1.0 

55.7 

13.0 

17.8 

16.8 

III. Manufactured goods, of which 

B0.7 

78.0 

80.0 

76.1 

152 

16.9 

IB,9 

-7.1 

14. leather & manufactures 

26 

29 

3.1 

31 

-92 

335 

36.7 

-1,8 

15 leather footwear 

1.0 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

163 

1.6 

5.4 

-3.0 

16. Gems die jewellery 

20.4 

16.6 

17.9 

16.0 

26.4 

-1.5 

6.9 

-12.6 

17. Drugsaihann.ieeiiL.tls & line chemicals 4.5 

43 

43 

45 

121 

15.7 

11.6 

22 

18 DycsVnmulies fit Caul tar chemicals 

1.6 

1.4 

1.6 

1.3 

25.4 

5.5 

25.6 

-193 

19. Manufactures of metals 

3.3 

3,6 

.3.6 

3.B 

17.8 

31.3 

255 

38 

20. Machmei y and instruments 

3.2 

3.7 

3.5 

4,0 

24 

37.7 

25,7 

129 

21, Transport equipments 

22 

24 

21 

22 

63 

30.5 

122 

1.9 

22 Primary & semi-finished nun & steel 

20 

20 

23 

1.7 

47.2 

208 

66.7 

-28.0 

23. Electronic goods 

1.8 

24 

21 

27 

- 35.4 

57.5 

47.6 

24 2 

24, Cotton yam, fabrics, madcaps ere 

8.4 

7.9 

8.1 

7.4 

11.5 

13.6 

13.4 

-10.7 

25. Ready made garments 

129 

125 

13.0 

113 

9.2 

17.0 

24.0 

-15.6 

26. 1 handicrafts 

.3.6 

3.1 

3.2 

26 

6.6 

22 

-3.8 

-19.6 

IV. Crude & petroleum products 

0.1 

4.2 

3.4 

53 

-66.4 

6212.8 

2724.7 

54.2 

V. Others & unclassified items 

15 

1,7 

15 

2.7 

37.0 

35.9 

39.7 

68.1 

Grand Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

10.B 

21.0 

20.8 

-2.5 


Source.DGClfitS, Calcutta 
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Commodity Composition 

Of Imports 





Commodity Group 


Percentage Share 



Percentage Change 


1999-2000 

2000-01 2000-01 

2001-02 

1999-2000 

2000-01 

2000-01 2001-02 1 



(April - October) 


( April - October) ] 

I. Pood and allied products, of which 

5.8 

3.7 

3.5 

43 

-2.1 

-35.0 

-46.1 

25.9 

1, Cereals 

0,4 

- 

- 

- 

-22.9 

-913 

-922 

-2.4 

2 Pulses 

0.2 

02 

0,2 

12 

-51.4 

33.4 

73 

585.6 

1 Cashew nuts 

06 

0.4 

0,1 

- 

20.1 

-23,8 

-80.1 

-76.1 

4. Edible nil 

3.7 

26 

29 

2.8 

2.9 

-28.2 

-33.7 

-0.8 

II. Fuel, of which 

27,4 

333 

35.0 

31.4 

84.6 

23.0 

67.6 

-9.0 

5 Coal 

20 

22 

21 

21 

29 

9.7 

14.9 

21 

6. POI. 

25.4 

31.0 

329 

293 

97.1 

24.1 

723 

-9.7 

III. Fertilizers 

2.8 

13 

1.7 

15 

30.0 

-46.1 

-49.9 

-14.4 

IV. Paper board, manufactures fie newsprint 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

-3,8 

11 

63 

3.9 

V- Capital goods, of which 

120 

11.0 

93 

9.7 

-22,2 

-73 

-12.1 

6.6 

7. Machinery except elec fie machine tools 

55 

5,4 

51 

5.4 

-9.8 

-0.9 

20 

63 

B. Elecmcn, Machinery except electronics 

0.9 

10 

0.9 

12 

4.0 

113 

13.3 

369 

9. Transport Equipments 

23 

1,9 

1.1 

1.1 

424 

-16.2 

-21.6 

48 

10. Project goods 

20 

15 

10 

1.0 

-633 

-230 

-52.2 

-3.6 

VI, Others, of which 

32.8 

29.8 

29.6 

303 

8.5 

-7.7 

-6.2 

4.0 

U. Chemicals 

7.9 

6.7 

68 

7.5 

53 

-14.7 

-12.8 

10.9 

12, Pearls, precious fit semi precious stones 

10.9 

96 

10.0 

83 

44,6 

-11,0 

-2.3 

-16,1 

13, Iron and steel 

1.6 

14 

1.5 

1.5 

-20,1 

-13.1 

-2.5 

53 

14. Non ferrous metals 

1.1 

1.1 

i.i 

13 

-8,5 

-1,5 

4,1 

25.4 

15. Professional instruments, optical goods etc. 

1.7 

1.7 

1,7 

20 

3.0 

4.1 

61 

16.8 

16, Gold fir silver 

9.5 

93 

8.5 

9.8 

-72 


- -8,9 

16.6 

VII. Unclassified items 

183 

19.9 

20.0 

219 

15.6 

117 

18.8 

10.9 

Total Imports 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

17.2 

17 

10.4 

13 
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leather & manufactures and textiles including 
readymade garments posted major gains. 
However, exports of gems &. jewelry, which is a 
major foreign exchange earner, recorded a decline 
of 1.5 per cent during 2000-01 .♦decline being 
mainly confined to cut & polished diamonds with 
gold jewelry sector continuing to grow. Given this 
performance, the share, in total exports, of 
manufactured goods and agriculture and allied 
products declined from 80.7 per cent and 15.2 
per cent respectively in 1999-00 to 78.0 per cent 
and 13.5 per cent respectively in 2000-01. 
Correspondingly, share of exports of crude and 
petroleum products and ores and minerals, in 
total exports, increased to 4.2 per cent and 2.6 
per cent respectively in 2000-01. 

6.29 The downturn in exports in the current 
financial year is led by exports of manufacruied 
goods, which declined by 7.1 per cent during 
April-October, 2001, thus further reducing the 
share of these exports in total exports to 76,1 
per cent. Declines in exports of textiles including 
ready made garments, gems & jewelry, 
handicrafts, carpets and leather and manufactures 
and sharp deceleration in growth of exports of 
chemical and related products and engineering 
goods mainly accounted for the contraction in 
exports from this dominant export sector. Such 
low offtake in these exports may partly be 
attributed to demand contracdon in developed 
countries resulting from global recession. Exports 
of ores & minerals also witnessed a decline due 
mainly to lower exports of iron ore and processed 
minerals. Exports of crude and petroleum 
products, on the other hand, continued to surge 
increasing its share in total exports to 5.3 per cent 
during April-October 2001. Agriculture and allied 
products also posted a growth of 3.5 per cent, 
powered foy significant increases in exports of 
cereals (mainly wheat), sugar & molasses, 
processed foods and poultry & dairy products. 

6,30 Import growth in 2000-01 was buoyed up 
by substantial increase in POL imports, which 
increased by 24.1 per cent due mainly to 
continued strength of international etude oil 
prices, Non-POL imports declined by 5.9 per cent 
indicating a slowing domestic demand and 
subdued industrial activity during the year. The 


decline m Non P< il- import*, was contributed by 

lower imports r if fond & idated items, fertilizers, 
capital goods imports and other intermediate 
gundsfTalilc 6.Ni. The contractton tti imports of 
food & allied product*, in 2tHUl-Ul was made up 
of u sharp decline m imports of cereals, sugar, 
milk &. cream, edible oils, oil seeds, t ashew nuts 
anti spices, '{'lie decline in imports of 
tmermeiliare/raw maicn.il imports in 21100-01, 
indicative of weak demand, was mainly due to 
lower imports of items like chemicals, pearl, 
precious & semi precious stones, iron & steel, 
non-ferrous metals, artificial resins & plastic 
materials and metalliferrous ores & metal scrap. 
The decline in capital goods imports continued 
in 2!>0IJ Hi, with the decline in imports of 
transport eijuipinem ami pi ojeet goods being 
particularly shaip. These grow tit trends imply a 
decline in share in t. u.il imports frt mi 5.H per cent 
in 1999 til) to 1.7 percent in .IfiUUH for fond & 
allied imports, from I2.fi per cent to 11.0 per 
cent for capital goods imports, from 32.8 percent 
to 29.8 per cent for other intermediate imports 
and from 2.8 per cent t*»1.5 per cent It ir fertilizers. 
Correspi nulingly, the share of fuel imports in total 
imports increased from 2 7 .4 per cent in 1999-00 
to 33.2 per cent in 20110 Ml, 

6,31 Import growth in the first seven months 
of the current financial year continues to be 
subdued, rising by 1.5, per cent, which is much 
lower than 10.4 per cent growth shown in the 
corresponding period of last year. Import growth 
has, huw'ever, been moderated by falling POL 
imports, which were lower In 9.7 per cent due to 
moderation in international crude oil prices and 
slowdown in energy demand. Non oil imports 
have, therefore, increased by 7.0 per cent during 
April-October, 2001 as against a decline of 6.2 
per cent during the corresponding period of last 
year, hinting at an incipient economic recovery 
during the current financial year. This growth has 
been contributed by increased imports of food 
and allied products (mainly pulses, spices and 
sugar) and other intermediate products. A 
positive development during the year has been 
the reversal of trend in imports of capital goods, 
which have increased by 6.6 per cent during April- 
October, 2001. Imports of commodities like 
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pulses, electrical machinery, chemicals, non 
ferrous metals, gold & silver anti professional 
instruments & optical goods have significantly 
contributed to the growth of non-POL imports 
during the current financial year, 

Direction of Trade 

6.32 Direction of exports in 21100 01 show 
significant increases in India’s exports to 
destinadons like OECD, OPIX.’ and developing 
countries in Asia, Africa and Latin America. 
Exports in US Dollar value grew by 11.2 per cent 
to OECD, 24.6 per cent to OPEC and 25.9 per 
cent to other developing countries in 2000-01 as 
compared with lower increases of 10.0 per cent, 
9.5 per cent and 16.1 per cent respectively in 
1999-0(1. Amongst the developing countries, 
exports to Latin America ik Caribbean region 
increased by 50.0 per cent, to African region by 
27.1 per cent and to Asian region by 23,8 per 
cent. Exports to Eastern Europe, however, 
recorded a decline of 3.8 per cent (due mainly to 
a downturn in exports to Russia) in 2000-01 as 
against a rise of 24.7 per cent in the preceding 
year. In terms of region-wise share in total exports 
(Figure 6.2), while the shares of OECD and 
Eastern Europe declined in 2000-01, those of 
OPEC and other developing countries increased 
during this period. Notwithstanding the decline 
in share in total exports to OECD countries, 
exports to major developed countries in this 
region like France, UK, Canada, USA, Germany, 
Belgium and Japan, recorded significant increases 
during the year. Main countries contributing to 
increased share of exports to developing countries 
of Asia, Africa and Latin America included 
Thailand, Malaysia, China, Sri Lanka, Singapore, 
Bangla Desh, Egypt, Kenya, Nigeria, Brazil, 
Mexico and Chile. 

6.33 The broad trends of the declining share in 
total exports for OECD and Eastern Europe 
regions and rising shares for OPEC and other 
developing countries regions have been continued 
during the first seven months of the current 
financial year. Exports to the OECD region 
contracted significantly by 12.8 per cent during 
April-October, 2001 as against a rise of 13.8 per 
cent in the corresponding period of last year, 
reflecting the general slowdown in demand in this 


region. Major countries in the region witnessing 
decline in exports include USA, Canada, japan, 
Germany, Netherlands, Belgium, Australia and 
UK. Decline in exports to Eastern Europe wete 
mainly due to lower exports to Russia and 
Hungary. Export growth to OPEC region and 
other developing countries also decelerated 
sharply during the first seven months of the 
current financial year. 

6.34 An examination of the sources of imports 
reveal a lower share of imports from OECD 
countries, from 43.0 per cent in 1999-00 to 39.9 
per cent (Figure 6.2), as imports from this region 
declined by 5.6 per cent in 2000-01. Similarly, 
the share of imports from Eastern Europe, OPEC 
i egion and from developing countries was lower 
at 1.3 per cent, 5,1 per cent and 17.5 per cent 
respectively during the year. Correspondingly, 
there was a sharp increase in the share in total 
impoits from the residual category of imports. 
Given the relative stabilization of crude oil prices 
at higher levels during the year, decline in share 
of imports from OPEC region coupled with 
increase in share of imports from the residual 
destinations may suggest a change in sourcing 
of oil imports away from the OPEC region during 
the year. The share, in total imports, of imports 
from OECD region declined further to 38,3 per 
cent during the first seven months of the current 
financial year, notwithstanding significant 
increases in imports from countries like France, 
Germany, Netherlands, USA, Canada and 
Australia during April-October, 2001. Whereas 
the share of Eastern Europe has been 
maintained, the shares of imports from OPEC 
and developing countries have increased to 5.7 
per cent and 19,1 per cent respectively. The share 
of imports from selected East Asian countries 
remained stagnant at around 12 per cent during 
the first seven months of the current financial 
year. 

6.35 The USA continued to be our major trading 
partner in 2000-01, followed by UK, Belgium, 
Germany and Japan. However, during the current 
financial year, Switzerland has emerged as the 
fifth largest trading partner (after USA, UK, 
Belgium and Germany). Indo-China bilateral 
trade has displayed robust growth, expanding by 
around 26 per cent during 2000-01 and the first 
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seven months of the current financial year. While 
our exports to China, in US Dollar value, 
increased by 53.9 per cent, imports from China 
were higher by 14.1 per cent during 2000-01. 
D uring April-October, 2001 while exports have 
expanded by 20.5 per cent, imports from China 
have grown by 29.3 per cent. Growth in lndo- 
Nepal bilateral trade, on the other hand, 
decelerated from 30,2 per cent in 1999-00 to 16.8 
per cent in 2000-01 due mainly to reduction in 
our exports to Nepal by 6.9 per cent. In the 
current financial year so far, while bilateral trade 
has picked up, imports from Nepal have surged 
by 85.1 per cent as compared with rise in our 
exports by 57.7 per cent. Suitable modifications/ 
amendments in the Indo-Nepal Treaty on Trade 
are under consideration to protect the interests 
of the domestic industry. A limited extension of 
the Treaty for a period of three months from 
December 5, 2001 has been agreed to enable 
negotiations to the treaty to be concluded, 

Trade Policy 

6.36 Trade policy reforms over the last decade 
have aimed at creating an environment for 
achieving rapid increase in exports, raising India’s 
share in world exports and making exports an 
engine for achieving higher economic growth. 
The focus of these reforms have been on 
liberalization, openness, transparency and 
globalization with a basic thrust on outward 
orientation focusing on export promotion activity, 
moving away from quantitative restrictions and 
improving competitiveness of Indian industry to 
meet global market requirements. Over the years, 
significant changes in the EXIM policy have 
helped to strengthen the export production base, 
remove procedural irritants, facilitate input 
availability besides focusing on quality and 
technological upgradation and improving 
competitiveness. Steps have also been taken to 
promote exports through multilateral and bilateral 
initiatives, identification of thrust areas and 
focus regions. Government have already set up a 
High Level Committee for formulating EXIM 
Policy for the next five years, as the current 
financial year is the last year for the ongoing 
medium term policy 1997-2002, Highlights of 
various trade policy measures announced by the 


Government in the recent past are given below: 

I. Measures announced in the 
Union Budget 2001-02 

• Discontinuation of surcharge of 10 per cent 
on customs duties. With this, the peak level 
of customs duties would decline marginally 
from 38.5 per cent to 35 per cent. The customs 
Tariff would further lie brought down to the 
Hast Asian level progressively within three 
years reducing the number of rates to the 
minimum with a peak rate of 20 per cent. 

• De-reservation from SSI provisions for 
another 14 items related to leather goods, 
shoes and toys to enable further new 
investment and technology upgradation in 
these key export oriented sectors. 

• Partial back loading of withdrawal of tax 
benefits to exporters under RO-HHC. 
Percentage of export profits to be taxed in 
2001-02 reduced from 40 per cent to 30 per 
cent and fixed at 50 per cent, 70 per cent and 
100 per cent in subsequent years as against 
60 per cenl, 80 per cent and 100 per cent 
envisaged earlier. 

• Extension of the concessions available for 
infrastructure by way of 10-year tax holiday 
to the developers of Special Economic Zones 
(SEZs) on the same lines as developers of 
industrial parks, 

• Customs duty on selected agricultural 
products increased. Duty on IT and telecom 
products and their inputs and components 
reduced in pursuance of our commitments 
under ITA I schedule by 2003. The package 
for modernization of textile industry included 
Setting up of Integrated Apparel Parks, 
modernization of the weaving sector and 
strengthening of the Cotton Technology 
Mission. To promote exports of gems & 
jewelry, customs duty on cut & polished 
coloured gemstones reduced. Customs duty 
on gold reduced from Rs 400 per 10 gm to 
Rs 250 per 10 gm to discourage smuggling. 
CVD on imported consumer products to be 
charged on the basis of maximum retail price, 
thus providing a level playing field to domestic 
producers. 
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• For greater procedural and administrative 
efficiency, a new manual of Procedure on 
Central Excise and Customs would be brought 
out with emphasis on simplicity, brevity and 
transparency and malting them more user 
friendly. 

II. Measures announced in the annual 
EXIM Policy 2001 

• The EXIM Policy has completed the process 
of removal of QRs on BOP grounds by 
demanding restrictions on the remaining 715 
items. However, necessary defensive 
mechanisms have been put in place to provide 
level playing field to domestic players vis-a- 


vis imports (Box 6.4). 

Setting up of Agn Economic Zones to 
promote agricultural exports on the basis of 
specific products and specific geographical 
areas (Box 6.5). 

Introduction of a Market Access Initiative 
(MAI) scheme to boost exports. The scheme 
intends to promote select Indian products and 
brands in the international market based on a 
“country-product focus” in partnership with 
the industry. 

The scheme of Special Economic Zones 
(SEZs) has been liberalized further by granting 
permission to SEZ developers for duty free 


BOX 6.4 

Trade Defence Measures 


With the removal of QRs on India’s imports, apprehensions have been expressed that such removal may impact the 
domestic producers adversely and result in a surge and dumping of imports into the country. However, necessary 
mechanisms have been put in place to provide adequate protection and a level playing field to domestic players vis-a-vis 
imports. Appropriate tariffication, at peak customs duty, have been effected for these QRs. A number of agricultural and 
horticultural products placed on the free list of imports in earlier years have also been brought to the peak rate to ensure 
adequate protection to our farmers Tariff binding for such products have also been renegotiated at substantially higher 
levels. For sensitive agricultural products, suitable enabling provision has been made to fix the statutory tariff rates at 
appropriate high levels. It has also been decided to amend the 1992 Foreign Trade (Development & Regulation) Act for 
vesdng the Government with necessary powers to impose QRs as a temporary safeguard measure. EXIM Policy announced 
on 31 3.2001 further provides for the following measures to protect the domestic producers: 

• Import of agricultural products like wheat, rice, maize, other coarse cereals, copra and coconut oil has been placed in the 
category of State Trading. The nominated State Trading Enterprise will conduct the imports of these commodities 
solely as per commercial considerations. Similarly, import of pettoleum products including petrol, diesel and ATF has 
also been placed in the category of Slate Trading Import of urea will also be done through the mechanism of State 
Trading. 

• Imports have also been made suh|ect to various existing domestic regulations like Food Adulteration Act and Rules 
thereunder, Meat Food Product ()tder. Tea Waste (Control Order) and import of textile material using the prohibited 
dyes has been banned. In view of road safety and environment considerations, imports of second hand and new 
automobiles have been permitted .subject to specified conditions, 

• To ensure that import of agricultural products do not lead to unwanted infiltration of exotic diseases and pests in the 
country, it has been decided to subject import of all primary products of plant and animal origin to ‘Bio Security & 
Sanitary and Phyto-Sanitary Permit’. Import of foreign liquor, processed food products and tea wastes have been 
subjected to already existing domestic regulations concerning health and hygiene. 

• Setting up of an early warning system to closely monitor imports of 300 sensitive items on a monthly basis. 

Besides the above measures, the WTO framework also permits members to impose additional duty under certain 
conditions. These include anti subsidy and anti dumping action, protection under safeguards provisions etc. Institutional 
set up to implement all such provisions effectively exists in the country with India being one of the leading users of anti¬ 
dumping action in terms of initiation of anti-dumping investigations, Thus, the Directorate General of Anti Dumping 
& Allied duties has, since its inception, initiated 112 cases and the Director General (Safeguards) has conducted investigations 
anil cases. Government would use all mechanisms available to protect the domestic interests, specially of agriculture and 
small sector. 

Empirical data on imports do not suggest any surge in imports following removal of QRs. Cases relating to specific 
products, if any, have been given necessary relief by the Directorate of And Dumping and the SafeguarcJ Directorate. 
During 2000-01 relief was provided to the domestic industry by way of anti-dumping duties recommended in 24 
preliminary findings and 17 final findings. Safeguard duty is currently in force on three products (Phenol, Acetone and 
sGamma Ferric Oxide), 
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BOX: 6.5 ^ 

Agricultural Export Zones 


The EXIM Policy 2001 has introduced the cunccpi itl Agi 1 l.sp"it /.uiii". rogue pi mi m i< i pi omnium nl agricultural 
exports andeffecta reorganisation of out export efforts on ilu- h.isu "I fin,ti»r< ami ‘p.-.itn .•>anus. By 

focusing specially on areas where vei there isa o.mtrgentetit these not \m rois.ihr mniiiinii is totems form iliexe Zones 
into Regional Rural Motors of the export economy. The scheme n i «mtul , 11011 ml the 1 losit 1 -ippr. ut It 1 if identifying the 
potential products, the geographical region in which these products an emu n and ,wk ipimg an end to end approach of 
integrating the entire process right from the stage nl production till 11 nadirs tin m.itket Suih an approach would 
strengthen backward linkages with a market oriented appu retch, enhantt pr« ulm 1 ai t ept.ilulin anil its eompeniiveitess 
abroad as well as in the domestic market, increase value addition to basic agin ulfui.il piodiu e, rcdtii e n isi of production 
through economies of scale, provide remunerative returns to the farming comniuiim in a sustained manner, improve 
access to the produce/ products of the Agriculture and Allied sect 01 s in the mieriuu. mal mu ket, impri u c pn iduct quality 
and packaging, promote trade related research and development and increase emph n mritt. >ppi 11 tunities. It would help 
in internationalisation of out agriculture by filling critical gaps unhiding in f< 1 m 1.11 u m 1 m puces dem md, tjuuliiy standards, 
etc, and help in shifting the terms of trade in favi mr of agriculture. 

Measures envisaged to promote ex pints from such Zones include' tnuimi.il It.oAtn.. In din it.iilini; and extending 
existing financial assistance to various agri export related activ Hies; lin.itImtann < like the 1 a iit fus uiiik i I xpmt Promotion 
Capital Goods Scheme; exporters upvalue added agrt products would he eligible lm si mrcingduH lire Kiel lor generation 
of power, provided the cost component of power 111 the ultimate pure lint is Jit’\u*i more and the input output norms 
arc fixed by the advance licensing committee of the DC il'T; input output iluimsi.m also In- fixed lor sourcing other 
inputs (like fertilizer, pesticides etc.) duty free for cultivation purpose; and etUiilciiH-iit nl Agruxpi iru-rs 10 recognition as 
Export Housc/Trading House/Star Trading I Inusc/Super Slur Trailing 1 louse on jvlm ungonlv If iuhij the ihreshokl 
limit prescribed for exporters of goods. 

The scheme is already under operation and three agri expi irt zones viz. tin Pun apple m 1 ).ii|i cling ai id Jaljuignri region of 
West Bengal, Gherkins in ancl around Bangalore, Karnataka; and I .ycheis hi I alban rough N.iy.tr. uni \anni.ilof I Inaranclittl 
have already been notified. Setting up of five more agn export zones viz fur fruits and vcgcialilt's m and around Pune; 
vegetables in areas of Punjab; potatoes in and an lund Agra in l ktnr Pradesh; mcai in Aligarh, l 'tut Pi.ti lush, and mangoes 
in and around Lucknow in Uttar Pradesh is also under consideration. 


import/procurement from DTA, to sell goods 
in the DTA in accordance with the import 
duty in force, for subcontracting a part of 
production abroad, to bring back their export 
proceeds in 365 days (as against normal period 
of 180 days) and to retain 100 per ent of the 
proceeds in the HEFC account and 
introducing measures such as no requirement 
of licence for setting up units in these zones 
for items reserved for SSI and granting of 
infrastructure status, under the Income Tax 
Act, to SEZ developer. 

• The Export Promotion Capital Goods Scheme 
(EPCG) has been further strengthened by 
permitting import of jigs, fixtures, dies, 
moulds for the full CIF value of the licence 
(instead of 20 per cent earlier), extension of 
the facility to the licence holder to submit 
either a consolidated statement signed by the 
banks or separate statements signed by 
individual banks, extension in export 
obligation for licences issued during 1990-96 


up to 31.3,21102 ami for a period til two years 
for licences issued in 199? and 2000, no 
penalty for value wise shorifal] (except for the 
customs duty together with interest), 
extension of facility for pari in! fulfillment to 
reduce transaction time anti time limit of 180 
days prescribed for finalization of nexus by 
EPCC; Committee failing which the nexus 
applietl by the applicant becomes final. 

• Annual Advance Licence scheme liberalized, 
including measures like extension of this 
facility* to deemed exports and intermediate 
supplies, enhancement of the entitlement 
from 125 per cent to 200 per cent of the FOB 
value of preceding year exports and extension 
of the licence to other than Standard Input 
Output Norms exports. Modifications in the 
Advance Licence Scheme include increased 
entitlement of the licence, additional facility 
beyond this entitlement as well against 
execution of bank guarantee, dispensing with 
the need of technical characteristics for inputs 
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(except for items in the sensitive list), 
revaluation of expired Advance Licences, 
where export obligation has been completed, 
by six months and duty free import/ 
procurement of fuel allowed under Standard 
Input Output Norms for sectors where the 
same cost more than 10 per cent of the 
manufacturing cost. 

• Duty h'rcc Replenishment (lertificate (DFRC) 
Scheme simplified. Important simplifications 
include extension of validity of DFRC from 
12 months to 18 months, dispensing with the 
need of technical characteristics for inputs 
(except for items in a small negative list), 
automadc calculation of OF value under the 
scheme without reference lo international 
price on individual inputs and coverage of 
additional ports under the scheme. 

• Additional benefits to liOU/IiPZ/KHTP/ 
STP Units include rationalization of NFKP/ 
EP norms, supplies made by the trading units 
to the bonded warehouses to he treated as 
exports for the purpose of domestic sales 
entitlement, subcontracting of production 
abroad permitted, simplification of 
procedures regarding utilization of goods and 
greater delegation to Development 
Commissioners to approve UOU/EPZ 
projects. 

• Major improvements announced in thcPolicy 
for the Gems and Jewelry sector include: 
Extension of the Diamond Dollar Account 
Scheme (DDAS) to diamond studded jewelry 
exporters; permission for export and return 
of cut and polished diamonds (weighing 0,5 
carat and above) to facilitate certification/ 
grading by international laboratories/ 
agencies; provision of greater flexibility to 
exporters under the Gold loan Scheme, and 
extension of the scheme of foreign buyer 
wherein precious metals can be supplied free 
of cost to the Indian manufacturers for job 
working. 

• The deemed exports procedures have also 
been simplified with the suppliers being given 
the option to file application cither project 
wise or covering supplies to all projects during 


a month/quarter or half yearly while claiming 
Terminal Excise duty/Drawback facility. They 
have also been given the option to file claim 
covering all the supplies to a project. 

• Other measures announced in the EXIM 
Policy 2001 included free import of second 
hand capital goods up to 10 years old, double 
weightage for grant of status to the units 
exporting marine products with “Q” mark 
certification, extension of the facility of 
electronic filing of applications to 29 out of 
31 offices and to all categories of licences and 
introduction of facility of offline filing. 
Further simplification of procedures include 
minimizing the interface with DGFT by 
reducing the number of committees from 9 
to 4 and streamlining others. 

III. Other Measures 

• Duty drawback rates, which seek to neutralize 
the incidence of duties on inputs used in the 
manufacture of exports, were rationalized in 
consonance with changes in customs duties 
announced in the Union Budget 2001-02. All 
industry rates were reduced in respect of 726 
items, left unchanged for 26 items and 
increased for 14 items with 30 obsolete entries 
deleted. Other features included introduction 
of new & specific entries for selected products 
by splitting up the generic entries and further 
harmonization of the drawback sub-serial 
numbers with customs tariff schedule. 

• Declaration of China, Russia and 14 other 
countries ( Vietnam, Mongolia, CIS countries) 
as Non market economies to help 
Government assess the cost of exports from 
these economies and import duties on real 
costs. In case the input costs of exports from 
these countries are not in line with market 
realities, counter measures could be taken to 
neutralize the same, thus facilitating a prompt 
and effective anti-dumping and safeguard 
action on such exports. 

• Rationalization of interest rates on export 
credit by indicating interest rates on export 
credit as PLR linked ceiling rates (as against 
specific rates) in respect of all categories of 
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credit, Prescription of such ceilings on export 
credit will help in lowering interest rates 
charged by the banks for export credit. 
Further, interest rate on export credit was cut 
by one percentage point across board in 
September, 2001 to provide export credit at 
competitive rates, 

> Introduction of a special financial package for 
large value exports (annual exports of over 
Rs 100 crore ) of selected products - 
pharmaceuticals, agro chemicals, transport 
equipment, cement, iron & steel, electrical 
machinery, leather & leather goods and 
Textiles - which are internationally 
competitive and have high value addition. 
Exporters under this package ate to receive 
concessional rate of interest for extended 
period upto 365 days. 

• To reinvigorate exports in the current financial 
year, duty drawback rates have been revised 
upwards for more than 300 export products 
and value caps on about 400 export items were 
abolished under the DEPB scheme in 
October, 2001, 

• A medium term export strategy was unveiled 
by the Government in January, 2002 to 
provide a quantum jump to exports in the next 
five years. The strategy, which would be co¬ 
terminus with the 10 lb Five Year Plan period, 
provides a mix of macro policies and sector 
specific policies, indicating attainable goals 
with appropriate checkpoints. 

• To boost exports of farm goods, quantitative 
restrictions on exports of agricultural items 
like wheat, wheat products, coarse grains, 
butter and non-basmati rice and packaging 
restrictions on exports of pulses were removed 
in February, 2002. 

World Trade Organisation (WTO) 
related issues 

6.37 The fourth WTO Ministerial Conference 
was held at Doha, Qatar from 9-14 November, 
2001 to decide upon the future work programme 
of die WTO. In view of the failure of die third 
Ministerial Conference (Seattle, 1999) to take any 
decision, and in the context of the concerted 


efforts of certain developed countries to seek 
endorsement of expanded agenda for WTO, the 
Conference assumed considerable importance 
and attracted wide publicity. While there were 
strong pressures to launch a comprehensive round 
of negotiations including multilateral regimes on 
investment, competition policy, trade facilitation, 
Government procurement and environment, 
India was opposed to any such overburdening of 
the multilateral trading system with non trade or 
new issues in the agenda. 1 1 felt that WTO already 
had a sufficiently large agenda consisting of 
mandated negotiations and mandated reviews 
and therefore, India underlined the need for 
resolving the implementation issues, arising from 
the current agreements in u time bound manner 
before addressing new issues for negotiations. 

6.38 India played a proactive role in the 
deliberations at the fourth Ministerial Conference 
at Doha. It wanted a genuine resolution of 
implementarion related concerns, increased 
marker access in agriculture, sufficient flexibility 
and clarity under TRIPS for public health policies 
and was strongly opposed to introduction of non¬ 
trade issues like labour in the agenda. It was able 
to ensure adoption of an agenda that emphasised 
not only trade but also the developmental goals 
and priorities of developing countries. The 
outcome of the Conference (Host 6.6) takes into 
account a number t if concerns expressed by India. 
With the Doha Declaration laying down the 
agenda for the forthcoming trade talks, the focus 
will now shift to the work programme in WTO. 
India along with other developing countries would 
work to ensure that their interests and concerns 
are adequately taken care of in the work 
programme. 'The opportunity also needs to be 
used for hastening the pace of domestic reforms 
to further strengthen the country’s compet¬ 
itiveness in global trade. 

6.39 Tire mandated negotiations as per Article 
20 of the Agreement on Agriculture commenced 
in 2000. India has submitted its comprehensive 
proposals in the areas of Domestic Support, 
Market Access, Export Competition and Food 
Security. The proposals keep in view the 
objectives of protecting India’s food and 
livelihood security’ concerns by having freedom 
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BOX 6.6 ^ 

The Doha Declaration 


The Doha Declaration - aimpnsinB r. t .1 main Dcilaramm, a Declaration on TRIPS Agreement and Public Health and a decision on 
Implementation rel.ncd issues and mnccms- UuiicIils the future work programme of the WTO and includes elaboration and timetables 
fur the current negotiations in agriculture and sen ices and negonations/possible negotiations in a range of other issues. 

Implementation Issues: A nnmlwr of implementation issues have been addressed in the Decision on implementation related issues and 
concerns including longer time Iramir fot m\ nionllis) fur compliance with new SPS and TUT measures, moratorium of two years tin 
non-vinlatmn complaints uiulir the IKII’h Agreement, need hir special cate for initiauon of back to back antidumping investigations 
within a year and ut-upcratiurt and assistance I >) members in investigations relating to declared values The declaration agrees that 
negotiations on all other outstanding implementation issues sliall lie an integral part of the work programme. Where specific negotiations 
arc mandated, relevant implement mon issues sh.iii lie addressed under that mandate and other outstanding implementation issues shall 
be addressed as ,1 matter ot priornt b\ ilie relevant W 10 bodies, which shall report to the Trade Negotiating Committee by the end of 
2002 for appropriate action. 

Agriculture: I lie Declaration commits 111 comprehensive negotiations aimed at. substantial improvements in market access for developing 
countnes; reductions of, with ,1 view to phasing out, all forms of export subsidies; and substantial reductions in trade distorting domestic 
support being gnen b\ the developed cnunirics It also takes note of non tcadc concerns of developing countries and their development 
needs including food security and rural development. Special and differential treatment for developing countries would be on integral 
part of the negotiations 

Services: The Negotiating Guidelines and Procedures adopicd by the Council for Trade in Services would Form the basis for continuing 
negotiations in Services with a v iew to achieving the objectives t»f GATS. The declaration recognises the large number of proposals 
submitted by [he memhers on vaunus sectors including on movement of natural persons. 

Industrial tariffs: The negotiations under industrial tariffs would aim at reducing or ns appropriate eliminating tariffs, including the 
reduction of tariff peaks, high tariffs and tariff escalations, as well as non tanff barners, in particular on products of export interest to 
developing countries. Product coverage shall he comprehensive and without a prion exclusions with negotiations taking into account the 
needs and interests of the developing countries including through less than full reciprocity in reduction commitments. , 

TRIPS: The Work programme mandates negotiations on establishment of a multilateral Bystem of notification and registration of 
geographical indications tor wines and spirits by the 5' 1 ' session of the Ministerial Conference. The issues related to extension of the, 
higher level of protection of geographical indications to products other than wines and spirits, examination of relationship between the 
TRIPS Agreement and the Convention on biological Diversity (CBD), the protection of traditional knowledge and folklore and other 
relevant new developments would lie addressed by the TRIPS Council as part of the Implementation issues. Further, the Declaration on 
TRIPS and Public Health is one of the most significant outcomes of the Doha Conference. It recognises that the TRIPS Agreement 
can and should he interpreted and implemented in a manner supportive of WTO members’ right to protect public health and to promote 
access to medicines tor all. 

WTO Rules: Tire Declaration mandates negotiations aimed at clarifying and improving disciplines under the Agreement on Implementation 
and Subsidies and Countervailing Measures while preserving the basic concepts, principles and effectiveness of these Agreements and 
taking into account die needs of developing countnes. It also includes negotiations aimed at clarifying and improving disciplines and 
procedures under the existing WTO provisions applying to regional trade agreement (keeping into view the developmental aspects of 
these Agreements). Negotiations are further mandated on improvements and clarifications of the Dispute Settlement Understanding. 
Addressing outstanding implementation issues on these subjects would be an integral part of these negotiations. 

Special and Differential Treatment (S&D): The negotiations shall fully take into account the principle of special and differential 
treatment for developing countries It has also been agreed to review all special and differential treatment provisions with a view to 
strengthening them and making them more precise, effective and operational. 

Electronic Commerce; The Work Programme declares that Members will maintain their current practice of not imposing customs duties 
on electronic transmissions until the Tilth Ministerial Session. 

Singapore Issues; The issues relating to Trade and Investment, interaction between Trade and Competition, Transparency in Government 
Procurement and Trade Facilitation will continue to be pursued in the Working Group Study process, Negotiation on these subjects, 
according to the Work Programme, will take place after the Fifth session of the Ministerial Conference on the basis of a decision tci be 
taken, by explicit consensus, at that session on modalities of negotiations, 

Environment; Negotiations on limited aspects of trade and environment (relationship between existing WTO rules and specific trade 
obligations set out in Multilateral Environmental Agreements, procedures for regular information exchange between MEA and WTO and 
reduction/elimination of tariff and non tanff barriers to environmental goods and services) has been mandated, along with instructions 
to the Committee on Trade and Environment to pursue its work on all items on its agenda, giving particular attention to die issues of 
market access, the relevant provisions of the TRIPS Agreement and labeling. 

Labour: The Declaration recognises that ILO is the appropriate forum to address the issue of core labour standards, 

Working Groups: The Work Programme has also set up two Working Groups, One to examine the relationship between Trade, Debt and 
Finance for suggesting solutions, within the WTO mandate, to the problem of external indebtedness of developing countries and to 
strengthen the coherence of international trade and financial policies, with a view to safeguarding the multilateral trading system from the 
effects of financial and monetary instability. The other Working group will examine the relationship between Trade and transfer of 
Technology and to facilitate, within the WTO mandate, incteased flow of technology to developing countries. 

Negotiations under the Work Programme are to be concluded not later than 1 January 2005 (except negotiation on improving and 
clarifying the Dispute Settlement Understanding which is to be concluded by end of may 2003), The conduet, conclusion and entry .into 
force of the outcome of negotiations will be treated as parts of a single undertaking (except for DSU), The overall conduct of the 
.negotiations is to be supervised by a Trade Negotiations Committee under the authority of the General Council. 
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foi faking all domestic policy measures for poverty 
alleviation, rural development and rural 
employment as also to create opportunities for 
expansion of agricultural exports by securing 
meaningful market access in developed countries. 
India, with a view to garner support of other 
developing countries, also co-sponsored two 
proposals with other countries: one on market 
access and another on export credit for 
agricultural products, As a part of consultation 
process with major stakeholders, a Conference 
of the Chief Ministers was also held in May, 2001 
on the issue of “WTO Agreement on Agriculture 
and the Food Management” to seek views of the 
states on these issues. The modalities for further 
commitments in the areas of market access, 
export subsidies and domestic support, as well 
as special'and differential treatment provisions, 
as pet work programme agreed at Doha 
Ministerial, are to be finalized by 31 March, 2003. 

6.40 Similarly, the mandated negotiations under 
GATS also commenced in 2000. The 
negotiations are to be conducted on the basis of 
Negotiating Guidelines and Procedures adopted 
in March, 2001. These guidelines are largely 
based on the proposal of India and 22 other 
developing countries and recognize the 
appropriate flexibility for developing countries 
and the primacy of the request-offer approach 
as the main method of negotiations. India has 
submitted a proposal on the movement of natural 
persons as it is an issue of cote intetest to India. 
The Doha Declaration recognizes the work 
already undertaken in the negotiations including 
a large number of proposals submitted by 
Members on a wide range of sectors and several 
horizontal issues as well as on movement of 
natural persons. The time schedule , as per the 
Ministerial, for initial requests for specific 
commitments and initial offers are 30 June 2002 
and 31 March 2003 respectively. 

6.41 Under TRIPS, India has been seeking 
greater flexibility and clarity in the interpretation 
of the Agreement on TRIPS in order to ensure 
affordable access to essential medicines and life 
saving drugs, in keeping with the public health 
concerns of developing countries. India, the 
African group of countries, Barbados, Bolivia, 


Brazil, Dominican Republic, Philippines, Peru 
Sri banka, Thailand and Venezuela jointly 
submitted a paper on TRIPS and Public Health 
to the TRIPS Council in which India, along with 
other co-sponsors, had demanded that the WTO 
should ensure that TRIPS Agreement does not 
undermine the right of the WTO members to 
formulate their own public health policies and 
adopt measures for providing affordable access 
to medicines. Nothing in the 'TRIPS Agreement 
should prevent Government from talcing 
measures for protecting public health. It should 
also be clarified and icconfirmed that 
Governments should he able to issue compulsory 
licences to achieve public, policy objectives and 
ensuring that nothing in the TRIPS Agreement 
limits the grounds for Governments lo issue 
compulsory licences. The Doha declaration 
affirms that (he 'TRIPS Agreemcni can and 
should he mierpreted and implemented in a 
manner suppoirive of WT() members” right to 
protect public health and, in particular, to 
promote access to medicines for all. 

6.42 India, along with other developing 
countries, continued to maintain pressure for 
resolution of implementation related issues 
relating to various perceived asymmetries and 
imbalances in existing WTO Agreements and 
effective operationalisation of various special and 
differential treatment provisions lor developing 
countries. 'Che developing countries during their 
preparatory- process and also during the 
Conference adopted a highly coordinated 
approach making it amply clear that genuine 
resolution of their implementation related 
concerns i»s a must for the success of the 
Conference and also to maintain their confidence 
in the multilateral trading regime under the WTO. 
This yielded results, and at the conclusion of the 
Conference, the Ministers adopted a decision on 
implementation related concerns, Out of the total 
of 102 issues considered, the Doha Conference 
took decisions in respect of 43 issues. The 
remaining issues have been referred either to 
negotiations or to subsidiary bodies for further 
examination and thus are an integral part of the 
Work Programme of the WIT), 
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Capital Account 

6.43 The capital account of India’s BOP has 
emerged with much .strength and resilience after 
liberalization, especially since 1993-94, Net 
capital inflows from all sources (excluding IMF) 
averaged about l)S SB.89 billion per year over 
the seven years From 1993-94 to 1999-2000. The 
exchange rate vnlamlity in 1995-96 for the first 
time under the market determined system 
resulted in significant leads in import payments 
and lags in export receipts, In Hi )P, these elements 
got reflected as unusual!) large outflows under 
“Other Capital". If 1995-96 were to be excluded 
on this count, net capital inflows averaged about 
US 59.69 hillii >n per \ ear during 1993-94 to 1999- 
GO. This is against the average of a mere US S3.90 
billion during the previous two years (1991-92 
to 1992-93). This quantum jump in net capital 
flows has occun etl to a large extent with the much 
desired shift in favour of non-debt creating 
foreign investment flows. During 2IHKMI1, net 
capital inflows, including funds raised through 
IMD, amounted ro l 'S $9.1)2 billion, 

(a) I'ixtemil\sshttinu‘ 

6.44 Gross billows under external assistance, 
comprising assistance under Government and 
non-Govcrnment accounts, weie about US 552-94 
billion in 20(1(1411, compared with the annual 
average ol US $2.93 billion over the previous 
five years ended 1999 2(111(1. Net inflows (net of 
repayments) during 2000 01 were, however, 
significantly lower at US $0,43 billion, compared 
with net inflows of over l IS $0.92 billion per year, 
on ail average, during the previous five years. The 
marked decline in net inflows during 2000-01 was 
because al the signillcantincrea.se in repayments, 
reflecting pre-payment of about US $291) million 
against eight fixed interest rate IBRD currency 
pool loans in May 2000 and the general rising 
trend in repayments of past loans. 

(b) Extern// C.ammratrf Borrowings (1 iCB) 

6.45 Gross disbursement of external 
commercial borrowings, excluding funds raised 
through IMD, amounted to US $3.81 billion in 
2000-01, compared with the gross disbursement 
of US $3.19 billion in 1999-2000. The increase 


in disbursements in 2000-01 was mainly on 
account of re-financing of pre-payment of more 
expensive loans with relative^ softer terms. The 
pre-payment of loans was also reflected in 
significant increase in amortization payments 
from US $2.87 billion in 1999-2000 to US $5.31 
billion in 2000-01. As a result, disbursements, 
net of amortization payments, in 2000-01 turned 
negative at US $1.50 billion, compared with the 
net inflow of US $0.31 billion in the previous 
year. The negative flows in 2000-01 were more 
than made up by the funds raised through India 
Millennium Deposits of US $5.51 billion, 
resulting in net overall inflow of US $4.01 billion 
under external commercial borrowing. 

6.46 The External Commercial Borrowings 
policy continues to provide flexibility in 
borrowings by Indian corporates and public sector 
undertakings (PSlJs), while at the same time, 
maintaining safe limits for total external 
borrowings, consistent with prudent debt 
management. The guiding principles for BCB 
policy are to keep maturities long, costs low, and 
encourage infrastructure and export sector 
financing, which are crucial for overall growth 
of the economy. The status of approvals given 
to the corporates under normal windows during 
the last three financial years is given in Table 6.9. 


TABLE 6.9 

Approvals given For External Commercial 
Borrowings during 1998-99 to 2000-01 


(In USJ million) 

Sectors 1998-99 

1999-00 

2000-01 

Power 

3998 

2267 

1065 

Telecom 

75 

0 

0 

Shipping 

37 

27 

144 

Civil Aviation 

0 

0 

0 

Petroleum & NG 

40 

218 

150 

Railways 

15 

0 

0 

Financial Institutions 

150 

125 

70 

Ports, Roads, etc. 

0 

80 

0 

Others (including exporters) 

885 

129 

60 

Approval given by IU3I 

0 

552 

802 

Amount raised under 




auto-route facility 

0 

0 

546 

Total 

5200 

3398 

2837 

I’.CB approval under credit 
enhancement scheme 

0 

233 

1098 

Source: ECB Division, Ministry of Finance, Government 
of India 
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(c) Foreign Investment Flows 

6.47 After a sharp set back in 1998-99, foreign 
investment inflows, made a smart iccovcit in 
1999-2000 and the position was broadly 
maintained in 2000-01 (Table 6.10). Total foreign 
investments, comprising direct and portfolio, 
which averaged about US $5.39 billion during 
the four years ended 1997-98, fell sharply to US 
$2.40 billion in 1998-99, as a fall out of the Asian 
Crisis. In 1999-2000, they recovered to US $5,18 
billion and the recovery was maintained in 2000 - 
01, with the total inflow of US $5.10 billion. 
During the first eight months of 2001-02, total 
foreign investment inflows have risen by about 
47 pet cent to US $3.68 billion from US $2.51 
billion in the corresponding period in 2000 - 01 , 
due, mainly, to about 61 per cent increase in 
foreign direct investments (FDI). The trends in 
foreign investment flows in 2000-01 and 2001 - 
02 augur well when seen against the background 
of private capital flows (net) to emerging market 
economies being only marginal in 2000 and 
negative in 2001 . 

(i) Foreign Direct Investment 

6.48 Foreign direct investment (FDI) flows, 
after reaching a peak of US $3.56 billion in 1997- 
98, receded gradually to US $2.16 billion in 1999- 
2000. FDI inflows rose only marginally to US 
$2.34 billion in 2000-01. FDI inflows during the 


current financial year ( 2 lH)l 02 ) so far have been 
encouraging. During Apnl-Nnvcmher, 2001, they 
show an increase of 61 per cent to US $ 2,37 
billion from l S S1.*P billion during April- 
N’ovcmber, 20(10. The source and direction of 
FDI remained, by anil large, unchanged during 
the 1990's. Companies registered in Mauritius and 
the US were the principal sou ice of FDI into India 
during 2000411, ft i!lowed In Japan and Germany, 
'The hulk of FDI was channeled into computer 
hardware and software, engineering industries, 
services, electronics and electrical equipment, 
chemical and allied products and food and dairy 
products. 

6.49 FDI is seen as a means to supplement 
domestic investment foi achieving a higher level 
of economic growth and development. FDI 
benefits domestic industry as well as the Indian 
consumers by providing opportunities fot 
technological up-gi'adation, access to global 
managerial skills and piactices, optimal 
utilization of human and natural resources, 
making Indian industry internationally 
competitive, opening up export markets, 
providing backward and forward linkages and 
access to international quality goods and services, 
Towards this end, the FDI policy has been 
constantly reviewed, and necessary steps have 
been taken to make India a most favourable 
destination for FDI. The major initiatives taken 


TABLE <5.10 

Foreign Investment Flows by Different Categories 

___ _ (US$ million) 

1990-91 1991-92 1992-93 1993-94 1994-95 1995-96 1996-97 1997-98 199B-99 1999-00 2000-01* Apr-Nov* 
_ 2000-01 2001-02 


A. Direct investment 

97 

129 

315 

586 

1314 

2144 

2821 

3557 

2462 

2155 

2339 

1468 

2365 

a. RBI automatic route 

— 

— 

42 

89 

171 

169 

135 

202 

179 

171 

454 

235 

538 

b. SIA/FIPB route 

— 

66 

222 

280 

701 

1249 

1922 

2754 

1821 

1410 

1456 

915 

1310 

c. NRIs (40% & 100%) 

— 

63 

51 

217 

442 

715 

639 

241 

62 

84 

67 

49 

33 

d. Acquisition of shares** 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11 

125 

360 

400 

490 

362 

269 

484 

B. Portfolio investment 

6 

4 

244 

3567 

3824 

2748 

3312 

1B28 

-61 

3026 

2760 

1037 

1315 

a. Fils# 

— 

— 

1 

1665 

1503 

2009 

1926 

979 

-390 

2135 

IB47 

267 

799 

b. GDRs / ADRs@ 

— 

— 

240 

1520 

2082 

683 

1366 

(45 

270 

768 

831 

696 

477 

c. Offshore funds & others 

6 

4 

3 

382 

239 

56 

20 

204 

59 

123 

H2 

74 

39 

Total (A+B) 

iTuM 

133 

559 

4153 

5138 

4892 

6133 

5385 

2401 

5181 

5099 

2505 

E£3 


* PtoVisluhnl, 


** Relates to acquisition of shires of Indian companies by non-residents under section 5 of 1I-.MA 1999. Data on such acquisitions have 
been included hs part of FDI since January 1996, 

# Represents fresh inflow of funds by Foreign Institutional Investors (Fils), 

@ Represents the amounts raised by Indian Corporates through Global Depository Rcceiprs (GDRs) and American Depository 
receipts (ADits), 
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BOX 6.7 

Major initiatives to attract FDI during 2000-2001 & 2001-02 


• In pursuance of Government's commitment to further facilitate Indian industry to engage unhindered in various 
activities, Government lias permitted, except ft ir a small negative list, access to the automatic route for FDI, whereby 
foreign investors onlv need in inform die Uescivc Bank of India within 30 days of bringing in their investment, and 
again within 311 days of issuing any shares. 

• Non-Banking Financial t .onipmiies(NBl'( ,s) niav hold foreign equity up to 100 percent if these are holding companies. 

• Foreign investors can set up 100 per cent operating subsidiaties (without any restriction on number of subsidiaries) 
without the conduit m ti i disim est a minimum of 25 pci cent of its equity to Indian entities, subject to bringing in US 
S 50 million, mil ol which 1 S S .5 million to lie brought upfront and the balance in 24 months. Joint venture 
operating NHW s lhai have i pei cent or lixs than 75 per cent foreign investment will also be allowed to set up 
subsidiaries foi undertaking other NBH is aiuvuics, subject to the subsidiaries also complying with the applicable 
minimum capital inflow. 

• FDI up to 40 pel cent limn all m mrces is permitied in the private hanking sector on the automatic route subject to 
conformity with RBI guidelines. 

• In the process of libei.iliz.ition ol FDI policy the following policy changes have been made. 

(i) 1(10 per cent 11)1 permuted lor U in B e-commerce, (it) Condition of Dividend Balancing on 22 consumer items 
removed forth with, (in) Removal ol cap on foreign investment in the Power sector. And (iv) 100 per cent FDI 
permitied in oil lelunnj’, 

• Automatic Home is .iv.iilal >le ti i prt ipi is.tl.s in die lnformauon Technology sector, even when the applicant company has 
a previous joint venluient tw'linologv transfer agreement in the same field. Automatic Route ofFDI up to lOOpercent 
is allowed mail manuf.u lunng activities in Special Economic Zones (SliZs), except for the following activities: 

(i) Arms and amnuininoii, explosives and allied Hems of defence equipment, defence aircraft and warships; (ii) Atomic 
subsiunees; (lii) Narmiics and psjehiunipic .suhsiances and hazardous chemicals; (iv) Distillation and brewing of 
alcoholic ill inks; and (v) ( agarelles/cignrs and manufactured tobacco substitutes. 

• FDI up to 1(11) per ten l is allowi d with some conililinns for the following activities tn Telecom sectoi- 

(i) ISPs not proviilinggatevv.lv s (In uh ii ii vatiilile ft submarine cables), pi) Infrastructure Providers providing dark Fiber 
(IP Category 1), (liij l‘.leetronic Mail; and (tv) Voice Mail. 

• FDI up lo 74 per cun is permitted for (lie folk ivvmg telecom services subject to licensing and security requirements 
(proposals uitli FDI beyond 49 per cent .shall require prior Government approval): 

(1) Internet services provide is with g.tiewavs; (ii) Radio paging, and (iii) End-to end bandwidth 

• Payment of royally up to 2 per cent on exports and 1 per cent on domestic sales is allowed under automatic loute on use 
of trademarks and brand name of the foreign collaborator without technology transfer Payment of royalty up to 8 per 
cent on exports and 5 pei cent oil domestic sales by wholly owned subsidiaries to offshore parent companies is allowed 
under the automatic route without any icstrictu in on the duration of i uyalty payments. 

• Offshore Veinui c (utpiial Fimds/C.ompanies aie allowed to invest in domestic venture capital undertakings as well as 
other companies iliiungh the automatic route, subject only to SKUI regulations and sector specific caps on FDI, 

• FDI up t( 1 26 per cent is eligible under Automatic Route in the Insurance sector, as prescribed in the Insurance Act, 1999, 
subject to their obtaining licence from Insurance Regulatory & Development Autboiity. 

• FDI up to Bill per cent is petmiitcd in airports, with FDI above 74 per cent requiring prior approval of the Government. 

• FDI up to 100 per t ent is pi-rnm led whh prior approval of the Government in courier services subject to existing laws 
and exclusion i ifuctivities relating to distribution ofleitcts. FDI up to 1D0 per cent is permitted with prior approval of 
the Government for development of integrated township, including housing, commercial premises, hotels, resorts, city 
and regional level urban infrastructure facilities such as roads and bridges, mass rapid transit systems and manufacture 
of building material in all metros, including associated commercial development of real estate. Development of land 
and providing allied infrastructure will form an integral part of township’s development. 

• FDI up to 100 per cent is permitted on the automatic route in hotel and tourism sector and for Mass Rapid Transport 
Systems in all metropolitan cities, including associated commercial development of real estate. FDI up to 100 per cent 
in drugs and pharmaceuticals (excluding those which attract compulsory' licensing or produced by recombinant DNA 
technology and specific cell/tissue targeted formulations) placed on the automatic route. 

• The defence industry sector is opened up to 100 percent for Indian private sector participation with FDI permitted up 
to 26 per cent, both subject to licensing 

• International Financial Institutions like Asian Development Bank, International Financial Corporation, Commonwealth 
Development Corporation, German Investment and Development Company (DEG) etc., ate allowed to invest in 
domestic companies thri lugh the automatic route, subject to Securities and Exchange Board of India/Reserve Bank of 
India guidelines and sector specific caps on FDI. 
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during 2000-01 and 2001-02 to attract FDI arc 
given in Box. 6.7, 

(it) Portfolio Investment 

6.50 Fresh inflows for portfolio investment by 
foreign institutional investors (Fils) during 2000- 
01 were US $1,85 billion, slightly lower than the 
inflows of US $2.14 billion in the previous year. 
During the first eight months of 2001-02, such 
inflows amounted to US $799 million, an increase 
of US $532 million over the inflows during the 
corresponding period in 2000-01. The policy in 
regard to portfolio investments by Fils is 
reviewed constantly and major initiatives are 
taken, when necessary. In the Budget for 2001- 
02, it was proposed to raise the limit for portfolio 
investment by Fils from the normal level of 24 
per cent of the paid up capital of the company 
to 49 per cent, subject to the approval of the 
General Body of the shareholders by a special 
resolution. More rccendy, Indian companies have 
been permitted to raise the aggregate ceiling for 
portfolio investment by Fils through secondary 
market from the normal level of 24 per cent upto 
the applicable sectoral cap levels of the issued 
and paid up capital of the company, subject to 
compliance with the special procedure, viz., (a) 
approval by the Board of Directors of the 
Company to the enhanced limit beyond 24 per 
cent, and (b) a Special Resolution passed by the 
General Body of the Company approving the 
enhanced limit beyond 24 per cent, 

6.51 Funds raised through issue of ADRs / 
GDRs amounted to US $831 million in 2000-01, 
compared with US $768 million in 1999-2000. 
During the current financial year upto November 
2001, US $477 million has been raised through 
this route. The Government has been liberalizing 
the guidelines for issue of GDRs/ADRs in a 
phased manner. The initiatives taken in 2001-02 
include: (a) As a follow up of the announcement 
in the Budget for 2001-02, Indian companies have 
been permitted to list in foreign stock exchanges 
by sponsoring ADR/GDR issues with overseas 
depository against shares held by its shareholders 
subject to prescribed conditions; (b) All 
companies that have made an ADR/GDR issue 
earlier and listed abroad have been permitted the 
facility of overseas business acquisition through 


ADR/C1DR st( >ck swap under the automatic route 
subject to conditions that include adherence to 
FDI policy and the value limit for the transaction 
not to exceed US SUM) million or 1(1 times the 
expoit earnings during the proceeding financial 
year; and (c) Operational guidelines for facility 
for limited two wav lungiBility for Indian ADRs/ 
GDRs announced by the Finance Minister m the 
Union Budget 2IKM-H2 ;ue under finalisation in 

consultation with ihc RBI anil the SKBI. 

(tl) Noa-Residm/ hult.ni D,/ww/\ 

6.52 Fresh accruals in Non Resident deposits, 
including accrued interest, rose By over 50 per 
cent lo US S2.32 billion in 2MJI11)1, on top of an 
inciea.se of over 61) per cent in 1999-2(11)0 (Fable 
6.11), During llie first i ight m» mtlis of the current 
financial year, 2001 02, accruals io NRI deposit 
were about US SI.ON Billion, higher than the US 

51.52 billion m the same period Iasi year. The 
outstanding balances under non lesident deposit 
schemes continued ilien increasing trend, 
reflecting the mciall mntidence of nun-resident 
Indians in the strength of the economy, 
Outstanding balances under all the non-icsidcnt 
deposit schemes amounted u> US S24.65 billion 
at the end of November 2001, up from US $23.07 
billion at end-March 201)1 and US $21.68 billion 
at end-March 2000. 

Foreign Exchange Reserves 

6.53 The foreign exchange reserves of the 
country consist of (onagri currency assets held 
by the RBI, gold holdings of the RBI and SDRs. 
The foreign currency assets at the etui of March 
2001 amounted to US $39,55 Billion, showing 
an increase of US $4.50 Billion during 2000-01. 
The foreign exchange reserves position came 
under some pressure during the first seven 
months of 2000-01, reflecting steps (sale of 
foreign exchange) taken bv the RBI to meet part 
of the excess demand in the foreign exchange 
market created by the surge in India’s oil import 
bill because of the near tripling of international 
oil prices within a year or so. An essential 
component of our strategy to meet the challenge 
of this extraordinary increase in our oil import 
bill was to arrange exceptional BOP financing in 
the form of India Millennium Deposits (IMD) 
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TABLE 6.11 

Outstanding Balances and Net Flows under various Non-Resident Deposit Schemes 


A. Outstanding Balances under Different Schemes* 


(US$ million) 


Schemes 


Foreign C'.urronrv Nun Resilient 
Accounts (1-CNRA) 

Foreign Currency Nun Resident 
(Banks) (FCNR(B)l 
Non-Resident 1-Atoned Rupee 
Accounts (NU(I'.)RA) 
Non-Resnlent (Non Rep iiruhlc) 
Rupee Deposits (NU(NU)RD) 
Foreign Currency (Hanks & 
Others) DeiuiMls (H (R&O)!)) 


Total 


As at the end of 

March M.irth March March March March March March March 

I'l'O l'CH jogs 1996 191)7 199R 1999 2000 2001 


10617 'HU) 70=11 

II OH 1061 

2740 1121 - 45Sf, 

621 17.14 2486 


larch March March Nnv 

1999 2000 2001 2001 

_ (1*1 i) (PL) 

0 0 0 0 


1 

0 

0 

8467 

7835 

8172 

5637 

6045 

6758 

6262 

6618 

6754 

20367 

20498 

21684 


51.1 _ — _ _ _ _ _ _ 


B. Net flows under Non-Resident Deposits* 


(US$ million) 


Schemes 

1992-9.1 

1993-94 

1994-95 

1995-96 

1996-97 

1997-98 

1998-99 

1999-00 

2000-01 

(PE.) 

Apt-Nov (P.E.) 
2000-01 2001-02 

FCNRA 

HI'S 

1,117 

2249 

-2796 

1949 

-2270 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

FCNR(B) 


itrs 

1979 

2669 

1771 

971 

-612 

137 

904 

541 

523 

NR(H)RA 

115 

TW 

1049 

•20H 

1244 

1197 

799 

885 

860 

626 

1049 

NR(NR)RD 

6111 

1IK7 

712 

1279 

2246 

1256 

791 

318 

553 

349 

410 

FC.(MO)D 

1511 

576 

.411 

*- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

,1120 

ncr 

9HH 

94-1 

1114 

1154 

960 

1540 

2317 

1516 

1982 


P.E. Provisional hstim.net. 

* All figures arc imhisiyc of act rued interest. 


floated by the State Bank of India. As a result, 
the foreign exchange reserves increased and, 
thereby, the confidence in the market was 
strengthened. The rising trend in foreign exchange 
reserves continued in 2001-1)2 as well. As at the 
end of January, 2002, the foreign currency assets 
of the RBI reached an all time high level of US 
146.56 billion, showing an increase of t!S $7,01 
billion during the first ten months of the current 
financial year. While gold holdings of the RBI 
ate 357.8 tonnes (same as at end-March 2001), 
the value of these holdings increased by US $188 
million to US $2913 million at end January, 2002 
from US $2725 million, at end-March 2001, 
reflecting re-valuation gains. Total foreign 
exchange reserves (including gold and SDRs) at 
end-January, 2002 amounted to US $49.48 
billion, providing cover for about 10 mondis of 
estimated imports in 2001-02. 

Exchange Rate Developments 

6.54 The exchange rate of the rupee against the 
US dollar continued to be broadly market 


determined. During 1999-2000, the exchange rate 
market displayed reasonable stability, with the 
rupee depreciating by about 2.9 per cent from 
the annual average of Rs.42,07 per US dollar in 
1998-99 to Rs.43,33 in 1999-2000. In contrast, 
the year 2000-01 witnessed significant downward 
pressures on the rupee-dollar rate from mid-May 
2000, The foreign exchange markets experienced 
considerable uncertainty with the rupee 
depreciating by 6.7 per cent between end-April 
and end-Octobet 2000 from Rs.43.655 per US 
dollar to Rs,46.775. Since November 2000,' the 
situation had shown large improvement and the 
forex markets were relatively stable. Overall, the 
rupee depreciated against the US dollar by 5.15 
per cent to Rs.45.68 per US dollar in 2000-01. 

6.55 The world economy experienced one of 
the worst shocks in the aftermath of September 
11, 2001 events in the United States. Foreign 
exchange markets in India also became volatile, 
with the rupee showing a depreciation of 1.3 per 
cent vis-a-vis the US dollar during the 10-day 
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period of September 10-20, 2001. Adveise 
external developments after September 11, and 
their effect on India 5 s financial markets, 
necessitated a quick response to provide 
appropriate liquidity and overall comforts to the 
markets. In order to stabilize domestic financial 
markets, the RBI announced some measures 
during the period September 15-25, 2001. These 
measures had the desired effect of moderating 
possible panic reacdons and reducing volatility 
in financial markets, particularly in money, 
foreign exchange and government securities 
markets. As at the end of January, 2002, the 
exchange rate of the rupee was Rs.48.58 per US 
dollar, showing a depreciation of 4.0 per cent, 
compared with the rate of Rs.46.64 at the end 
of March 2001. 

6.56 The exchange rate management policy 
continues its focus on smoothing excessive 
volatility in the exchange rate with no fixed rate 
target, while allowing the underlying demand and 
supply conditions to determine the exchange rate 
movements over a period in. an orderly way. 
Towards this end, the RBI monitors closely the 
developments in the financial markets at home 
and abroad and carefully coordinates its market 
operations with suitable monetary, regulatory and 
other measures, as considered necessary from 
time to time. 

External Debt 

6.57 India’s external debt was US $ 100.38 
billion at end September 2001 slightly higher than 
US $ 99.61 billion at end-March, 2001. Despite 
marginal increase in external debt stock, the 


country's indebtedness position has improved 
considerably m recent yea is. Thus, the debt-GDP 
ratio, which shows the magnitude of external 
debt in relation to the domestic output declined 
steadily from the high of 38.7 per cent at end- 
March 1992 to 22.3 pci cent at end-March 2001 
and further to 21 per cent at end of September 
2001 (Table 6.12). Similarly, the debt service 
ratio, that measures the ability to serve debt 
obligations (repayment of principal & interest 
payment), declined from peak level of 35.3 per 
cent of current receipts in 1990-91 to 16.3 per 
cent in 2000-01. 

6.58 The short-term debt (the debt with a 
original maturity of up t< > one year) declined from 
LIS S H.54 billion in end March 1991 to US $ 
3.46 billion at end March 2001, representing a 
decline in the share of short term to total debt 
from 10.2 per cent to 3.5 per cent. Short-term 
debt stood at US 52.80 billion at end-Septcmber 
2001, which was 2.8 per cent of total external 
debt. Short-term debt to foreign currency assets 
have also improved from a high of 382.1 percent 
at end March 1991 to 8.8 per cent at end Match 
2001. The ratio was 6.7 per cent at end 
September 2001. 

6.59 The share of concessional debt in total 
external debt, which was steady around 45 per 
cent during first half of 1990s, declined to 38,5 
per cent at end-March 1999. The ratio increased 
marginally to 38.9 per cent at end-March 2000 
before declining to 36.0 per corn at end-March 
2001. The share stood at 36.5 per cent at end- 
September, 2001. India’s share of concessional 


Categories 


1. Long-term debt 

2, Short-teim debt 


Total debt 


Total external debt to GDP 
Short-term to total debt 
Short-term debt to foreign 
currency assets 


TABLE 6.12 

India’s External Debt Outstanding 

End-Match 

391 1992 1995 1998 1991 



External debt- Key Indicators (ratios ns per cent) 


_ (US S billion) 

' ' End 

2(XX) 2001R -Sept. 01 


94.4 96.1 



98,3 99.6 100.38 


28.7 

. 38.7 

30.8 

24.3 

2.3.6 

22.2 

22.3 

21.0 

10.2 

8.3 

4.3 

5.4 

4.4 

4.0 

3.5 

2.8 

382.1 

125.6 

20.5 

19.4 

14.5 

11.2 

8,8 

6.7 
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TABLE 6.13 

International comparison of Top Fifteen Debtor Countries, 1999. 


PV to Export 
of Goods and 
Services 


Indebtedness 

Classification 



Indebtedness benchmark __ 


Either __ 

PV/XGS > 220 PV/GNP > 80 Severe 


Either ______ 

132 < PV/ XGS< 220 48 < PV/GNP <80 Moderate 

Both _________ - 

PV/XGS < 132_ PV/GNP < 48 _ Less_ 

Note ■ Serial number 1 to 15 is tlx rank, oj the top 15 debtor comities ordered by total external debt in 1999 (descending order). Ratio 
of 1>1' of debt senice to exports is the ratio oj PV of debt service in 1999 to average exports (including workers omittances) 
L 1997, im and 1999. The ratio of PV of total debt sendee to GNP is the ratio ofPV of total debt service m 1999 to 

average GNP in 1997, / 998 and 1999. 

Sonne: Global Development l \ iname , 2001, Analysis and Summary Tables, The World Bank. _ 


debt continues to be high by international 
standards. According to World Bank’s Global 
Development Vinattctt 2001 , India has the highest 
share of concessional debt among the top 15 
debtor countries of the World. 

6,60 India’s indebtedness position vis-a-vis 
othet emerging economies has improved over the 
years. In terms of absolute level of debt, India s 
position improved from the third largest debtor after 
Brazil and Mexico in 1991 to tenth in 1999 after 
Brazil, Russian Federation, Mexico, China, 
Indonesia, Argentina, Korea, Turkey and 
Thailand. In terms of presen. value (PV) of 
external debt, India also ranks as the tenth largest 
debtor country. In terms of indebtedness 
classification, India improved its position from 


close to severely indebted category in 1991 to less 
indebted benchmark in 1999 (Table 6.13). 

6.61 The improvement in India’s external debt 
position since 1991-92 is due to a conscious debt 
management policy that focused on high growth 
rate of export, keeping the maturity structure as 
well as the total amount of commercial debt 
under manageable limits, limiting short-term debt 
and encouraging non-debt creating financial flows. 
On debt monitoring and management front, a 
number of new initiatives have been undertaken 
which would further consolidate the gains already 
made. This includes increased coverage and 
computerization of external debt data, better 
coordination among agencies reporting debt 
statistics, pte payment/refinancing of more 
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expensive external debt and othet measures m 
actively manage sovereign external debt tbe 
country. 

Outlook 

6.62 The current international economic 
scenario harbours significant downside lisks to 
global economic recovery. The events .if 
September 11, 2001 have exacerbated ibe 
slowdown and heightened the downside risks in 
global recovery. This broadening and deepening 
of the global slowdown has increased 
vulnerability of the world economy to shocks and 
has made the downturn self-reinforcing. flic 
prospects of recovci y in the medium term depend 
heavily upon the policies to be adopted by the 
advanced economies and the effect of these 
policies in marginalising the enhanced downside 
risks. India has remained reasonably protected 
from the global slowdown, due to the relativ eh 
low share of the external sector in its CiDl 5 . 
Nevertheless, a reversal of the downturn in 
advanced economy markets can increase the 
demand for Indian exports. Such higher demand 
for exports can positively impact the overall 
demand levels in the economy and help suppt irt 
the domestic measures to pull the Indian 
Economy out of the current economic slowdown. 

6.63 India’s external sector has emerged with 
considerable inner strength to meet the challenges 
of foreign as well as domestic shocks, following 
the economic reforms in the 1 yUO’s. The Indian 
economy is now more open than ever before. As 
the economy opens up further, it will derive 
efficiency gain but will not remain insulated fr< mi 
adverse effects of external shocks, through trade 
and financial linkages. India can cushion against 
the adverse effects of such shocks by further 
strengthening the country’s economic funda¬ 
mentals. This requires continuous policy 
improvement in the areas of exports, POL 


imports, tourism urnimis, software service 
exports, loieipn um-siimiit flows and domestic 
inomt.uy am! fora! polities j \p r ,rts hold the 
ke\ to a sustainable balance of payments. The 
level of rurruil at count ilefteit has remained low 
a ft el I'J'iV'tfi. iar-erh because of subdued 
demand lor non oil imports. The ‘'low growth of 
non oil imports iaieilv u tints the slowdown in 
industn.il eiowib. I he mdusm.il sluwdown has 
dampened lbe .disruption of even the moderate 
capital ml lowlesnlnint in build up of foreign 
exchange rrums to a i.ue.e extent. The demand 
for non oil imports will expand and current 
account delicti will widen, when economic 
growth aeeili rates, ax mvtsaged in the Tenth 
Plan This would unpH that net capital flows 
would have tit im tease substantially from the 
current lex 1 1 t>* tiuaiu c the huger deficit on the 
(iirrenl act omit I urdn i ctloits w ill have to be 
made to uw'rcjsi non dt bt i ic.uuig capital flows, 
Lspuiallx for<ipn nutsinuin flows, Besides, the 
level ol lumen exibance leservis at present is 
verv comfortable and provides a source nf great 
strength to the ^ xutnal si r tor It is necessary to 
ensure that tin quantum of reserves in the long 
run is in lute with the glow tit of the economy 
and the M/e of risk adjusted t .ipil.il flows. 

6.64 Keeping in vu \v the i xpvricncus of several 
emerging market economies m the recent past, 
India must continue to follow u caliberatcd 
approach row .ml capital account liberalisation, 
This will great I v help India to grow in an 
environment ol a viable 1W>P, ic.ixomhly stable 
cxchangi rate, a sustainable external debt profile 
and an external sector with durable .strengthand 
vigour. India a tt allies utmost importance to the 
rule based imiltil.iter.il trading system and would 
continue to pursue a stakeholder driven approach 
with focus on seeking enhanced market access 
for developing countries in future WTO 
negotiations. 


ran 
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Industrial Policy and Development 


The industrial slowdown (measured by the 
Index of Industrial Production) witnessed in 
2000-01 continued with greater intensity during 
the current year (2001-02) with a significant 
deceleration in all major sectors. Overall 
industrial growth during April-December 2001- 
02 at 2.3 per cent, is substantially lower than the 
5.8 per cent achieved during the corresponding 
period of last year. In fact the growth rate of the 
industrial sector during the first nine months of 
the current year is the lowest during the last ten 
"years (Table 7.1). 

TABLE 7.1 

Annual growth rates of industrial 
production in major sectors of industry 
(Base: 1993-94 = 100) 

(per cent) 


Period 

(Weight) 

Mining 

(10.4) 

(11.5) * 

Manufacturing 
(79 4) 
(77.1)* 

Electricity 

(10.2) 

(11.4)* 

General 

(100.0) 
(100,0)* 

1992-93 

0.5 

2,2 

50 

23 

1993-94 

3,5 

6.1 

7.4 

6.0 

1994-95 

9.8 

9.1 

8.5 

9,1 

1995-96 

97 

14.1 

81 

13.0 

1996-97 

-1.9 

7.3 

4.0 

6.1 

1997-98 

6.9 

6.7 

6.6 

6,7 

1998-99 

-0.8 

44 

6.5 

41 

1999-00 

1.0 

7.1 

7.3 

67 

2000-01 

37 

53 

4,0 

5,0 

Apt-Dec. 





1992-93 

0.2 

49 

4.7 

4.3 

1993-94 

3.6 

5.2 

7.4 

53 

1994-95 

5,3 

5.0 

6,3 

5.2 

1995-96 

10.5 

13 8 

8.9 

129 

1996-97 

-1.3 

9.1 

3.8 

7.5 

1997-98 

6.4 

6,9 

60 

6.8 

1998-99 

05 

4,1 

6.8 

4.0 

1999-00 

0.5 

70 

7.7 

6,4 

2000-01 

4.4 

6.0 

4.8 

5,8 

2001-02 

u 

2.4 

27 

2.3 

Notes; 
Growth 

rates from 

1994-95 onwards are based 

on IIP 


Base, 1993-94=100 and those for eatliet years ate based on IIP 
Base: 1980-81=100 

*Relates to weights for IIP Base'1980-Bl=100 


7.2 The industrial deceleration was due to a 
number of structural and cyclical factors such as 
normal business and investment cycles, a lack 
of both domestic and external demand, 
continuing high real interest rates, infrastructure 
bottlenecks in power and transport, lack of 
reforms in land and labour markets, inherent 
adjustment kgs resulting from industrial 
restructuring through merger and acquisitions, 
and delays in establishing appropriate institutional 
and regulatory frameworks in some key sectors. 

7.3 The difficulties caused by internal 
constraints were exacerbated by the slow growth 
in the world economy, which contributed to a 
substantial slowdown in manufactured exports. 
While the government was in the process of 
seeking a consensus for further reforms, external 
factors such as the attack on the World Trade 
Centre in September 2001 and related events 
slowed down the recovery through lack of 
external demand and adverse impact on air 

'Transport, communications and tourism. 

Industrial Policy 

7.4 The government’s approach to industrial 

sector development and growth as outlined in 
the last year’s Economic Survey is ‘that the Indian 
industry must be an efficient and competitive one 
able to stand on its own in the face of foreign 
competition.’ The test of an efficient industry 
lies in its capability to provide goods and services 
of high quality and low cost. On its part the 
government has committed itself to ‘removal of 
infrastructural constraints in the power, transport 
and telecommunications sectors’. The following 
steps have been taken in 2000-01 and over April 
- December 2001, to facilitate efficiency in 
Indian industry. 1 






Percentage growth rate 


Fig. 7.1 


Monthly Growth Rates of Industrial Production 

(1993-94 = 100) 
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BOX 7.1 

Widespread Industrial Slowdown 


The Slowdown 

Industrial slowdown is widespread covering all broad sectors such as manufacturing, electricity and mining and all end use 
based groups such as capital goods, intermediate goods, consumer goods both durables and non-durables. The slowdown 
in domestic and global demand appeal to lie the major factors constramingindustrial growth, This is reflected by low level 
of prices for manufactured goods in 2001-02. However, given the relatively low level of external sector for the Indian 
economy, domestic demand and supply side factors have played the key roles for industrial slowdown. 

Causes of Slowdown 

The slowdown in Industrial growth in 2000-01 and 2001-02 is due to a number of Structural and Cyclical factors. 
Structural factors 

• The adjustment process of industry in response to increased competition in the form of Mergers and Acquisitions 
is raking longer time than expected. 

• Infrastructural bottlenecks and high costs and inadequate and unreliable supply of services in transport, 
communications and the power sector. 

• Low levels < if productivity in the industry because of low volumes and inability to reap economies of scale, outdated 
technology and restricted labour laws. 

• Lower speculative demand for sectors like automobiles and real estate due to expectation of lower prices and 
reduction of taxes and duties in the short and medium term, 

• High real in terest rates. 

Cyclical factors 

• Periodic investment cycles, reinfoiced by government’s decision to reduce customs duties to levels in East Asian 
countnes by 2f)04, which might have deferred investment decisions. 

• Business cycles affecting demand of some cyclical industries like cement, automobiles and steel. 

• There is no pent up demand for consumer durables. The above cycles have been reinforced by reduction in inventory 
levels resulting from the introduction of e-business and e-commerce and better management of supply and demand 
by industry to cut costs.' 

Remedial Measures 

• 100 per cent FDI has been permitted in many of the sectors such as B to B commerce, manufacturing activity in Special 
Economic /ones with some exceptions, many activities of the telecom sector, airports, courier services, for development 
of integrated townships, drugs and pharmaceuticals, hotel and tourism sector. 

• Defence industry sector has been opened up for private sector participation with FDI permitted upto 26 per cent. 

• Foreign equity upto 100 per cent will be allowed in Non-Bank Financial Companies (NBFCs) 

• Excise duty rationalised to a single tateof 16 per cent CENVAT. 

• Central Excise Rules, 1944 were simplified and a drastic reduction of rules made. 

• Peak duty of customs reduced from 38 5 per cent to 35 per cent with the abolition of 10 pet cent surcharge. 

, • Interest rates have been reduced. 


Rationalisation of excise duties. 
Removal of Corporate Tax surcharge 
boost corporate profitability. 

Removal of income tax surcharge 
stimulate demand. 

Reduction in interest rates. 

Further opening of FDI. 
Implementation of privatisation, 


7.5 Progress has also been achieved in 
removing some infrastructure bottlenecks: 
implementation of the National Highways 
Development Project, implementation of the 
National Telecommunication Policy, 1999 
through the opening up of Domestic Long 
Distance (DLD) telephony and the introduction 
of the Convergence Commission of India Bill, 
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2001 in. Parliament. Improvements in the 
telecommunications sector are visible, with sharp 
reductions in tariffs for Domestic Long Distance 
(DLD) and mobile telephony. Similar reductions 
in rentals and call charges for fixed lines and 
International Long Distance (ILD) tariffs and 
other services could come about through 
increased competition. They would help reduce 
input costs for industry 

Measures taken to improve the Legal 
framework 

7.6 The shift from an economy laden with 
controls to one based on the principles of a free 
market necessitates safeguarding interests of 
consumers. It also needs to provide for companies 
to wind up inefficient operations. Important 
developments to address these and related issues 
introduced are detailed below. 

1. Introduction of Competition Law Bill 

The Competition Bill, 2001 to amend the 
MRTP Act, 1969 and to propose a modern 
Competition Law has been introduced in the Iaik 
Sabha on August 6,2001. The Bill is largely based 
on the recommendations of a High Level 
Committee. This Bill has been referred to the 
Standing Committee of Parliament. 

2. Amendment in Companies Act, 1956 for 
incorporating new provision on corporate 
sickness and insolvency. 

In order to solve the problems experienced 
and to reduce the time taken in the winding up/ 
liquidation of companies under the Companies 
Act 1956, based on the recommendations of a 
High Level Committee, a Bill namely the 
Companies (Amendment) Bill, 2001 has been 
introduced in the Lok Sabha on August 30, 2001. 
This Bill has also been referred to the Standing 
Committee of Parliament, 

3. The Abolition of Sick Industrial Companies 
Act (SICA) bill was introduced in the Lok 
Sabha on August 30, 2001, 

4. Amendment in Companies Act, 1956 for 
incorporating new provisions for formation 
and conversion of co-operatives into 
companies. 
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Recognising the inlc performed by co¬ 
operatives and to enable formation of co¬ 
operative business as companies and to convert 
existing cooperative business into companies 
under a regulatory framework similar to that for 
private limited companies, the Companies 
(Second Amendment) Hill, 2001 has been 
introduced in the I.ok Sabha on August 31,2001 
This Bill has also been referred to the Standing 
r.nnunitrcc of Parliament. 

5. The Companies (Amendment) Ordinance 
2001 (Ordinance 7 of 2001) 

Considering the market sentiments and 
recent developments in the I'nited States of 
America and other places it was decided to 
liberalise certain provisions of the Companies 
Act, 1956 relating to buy back of shares. 
Accordingly, the Companies (Amendment) 
Ordinance, 2dtll (Ordinance 7 of 2f)01) was 
promulgated on October 23, 2001, This 
ordinance has been replaced with Companies 
(Amendment) Act, [no. 57 of 2001] by 
Notification dated December 24, 2001. 

Pattern of Industrial Growth 

7.7 Trends in overall Industrial growth, and by 
sectors and classes also suggest an all round 
slowdown in industrial activity. Industrial 
Production, measured by the Index of Industrial 
Production, registered a significantly lower 
growth rate of 5.0 per cent in 2IHI0 01 compared 
to a growth rate of 6,7 per cent in 1999-2000. 
Growth rates also fell in both the manufacturing 
and electricity sectors, from 7.1 per cent and 7,3 
per cent in 1999-2000 to 5.3 per cent and 4.0 
per cent respectively in 2(HX)-01, However, the 
mining sector recorded a higher growth rate of 

3.7 per cent in 2(XH)-U1, compared to 1.0 per cent 
in 1999-2000. 

7.8 During the current year (April-December 
2001-02), manufacturing sector growth fell 
further to 2.4 per cent, which was significantly 
lower than 6.1) per cent recorded during the 
corresponding period of last year. The growth 
rate in manufacturing during the first nine monte 
of the current year was the lowest seen during 
the last ten years. Similarly, the electricity 
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generation growth rate of 2.7 per cent was also 
significantly lower than 4.8 per cent recorded 
during the corresponding period of last year and 
also the lowest during the last ten years. The 
mining sector growth of 1.1 per cent, was also 
significantly lower than the 4.4 per cent recorded 
during the corresponding period of last year. (Sec 
Table 7.1). 

7.9 As might be expected from the above, 
according to use-based classification all sectors 
recorded lower growth rates during the current 
year (April-December 2001-02) when compared 
to the corresponding period of last year. 
Consumer durables and consumer non-durables 
with growth rates of 12,5 per cent and 2.3 per 
cent, registered significantly lower growth rates 
in the current year (April-December 2001-02) 
compared to 17.8 per cent and 5.3 per cent 
respectively during the corresponding period of 
last year. The overall growth rate in consumer 
goods dropped to 5.0 per cent, compared to 8.2 
per cent in the corresponding period of last year. 
The performance in basic goods and intermediate 
goods in the current year (April-December 2001- 
02) also decreased considerably to 2.2 per cent 
and 2.0 per cent respectively compared to 5.1 
per cent and 4.8 per cent in the corresponding 
period of last year. The performance in capital 
goods in the current year (April-December 2001- 
02) decelerated sharply, recording a decrease of 
4.8 per cent compared with a growth rate of 3,0 
per cent recorded in the corresponding period of 
last year (Table 7.2). 


7.10 Six (out of seventeen) 2-digit industry 
groups - Food Products; Cotton Textiles, Jute and 
other vegetable fibre Textiles (except cotton); 
Textile Products (including Wearing Apparel); 
Wood and Wood Products group and Metal 
Products and Parts group, recorded negative 
growth rates in the current year (April-December 
2001-02). Of the eleven 1 industry groups 
showing positive growth, seven industry groups 
have registered growth rates of less than 5 per 
cent. Only four industry groups - Beverages, 
Tobacco and Related products; Leather and 
Leather & Fur Products; Rubber, Plastic, 
Petroleum and Coal products and Other 
Manufacturing Industries, registered growth rates 
of over 10 per cent. (Table 7.3). 

Industrial Investment and 
Associated Trends 

7.11 Trends in investment approvals, capital 
goods production and sanctions -and 
disbursements by financial institutions also 
suggest slowdown in industrial activity. On the 
investment front during 2001, the number of 
Industrial Entrepreneur Memoranda (IEMs) filed 
declined to 2,981 from 3,058 in 2000 and the 
number of Letter of Intents (LOIs) filed declined 
to 117 from 203 in 2000. However, the proposed 
investment intentions of IEMs and LOIs of 
Rs. 91,257 crore and Rs. 1,318 crore respectively 
were higher than Rs. 72,332 crore and Rs. 1,042 
crore in the last year (Table 7. 4). 

7.12 FDI approvals during January - October 
2001, with proposals worth Rs. 23,266 crore 


TABLE 7.2 

Growth rates of Industrial production by use-based classification 

(Base : 1993-94=100)__ (per cent) 


Sectors 

PX'URllt) 

1994-95 

1995-96 

1996-97 

1997-98 

1998-99 

1999-2000 

2000-01 

April-December 










2000-01 2001-02 

Basic Goods 

35 5 

9.6 

10.8 

30 

69 

1.6 

5-5 

39 

51 

22 

Capitol Goods 

9.3 

9.2 

53 

115 

53 

126 

6.9 

1.8 

31) 

-4B 

Intermediate Goods 

265 

S3 

194 

8.1 

8.0 

61 

h.8 

4.7 

4H 

20 

Consumer Goods 

2H7 

121 

12H 

62 

55 

22 

57 

80 

52 

50 

nt which 




‘ - 







(Consumer Durables) 

(5.4) 

(16.2) 

(258) 

(46) 

(7.B) 

(56) 

(141) 

(14.5) 

(178)' 

(12 5) 

(Consumer Non-Durables) 

(23.3) 

(112) 

(9 8) 

(6 6) 

(48) 

(12) 

(3,2) 

(5 8) 

(5.3) 

(23) 

HP (Index of Industrial Production) 

100,0 

9.1 

13.0 

61 

6.7 

4,1 

6.7 

50 

5 Ji 

22 


Note: 

The indices are based on revised liemwise weights, 
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TABLE 7.3 



Growth rates 

of induslr 

Ind 

Sectors 

Vi’eiftht 

tow- 

26m 

Code 


301 

301 

20-21 Food Produce 

3.1 

4 2 

101 

22 

Bevcrages/Tobaccti 
<9c related Products 

1-1 

7 6 

41 

23 

Cotton Textiles 

55 

67 

2*J 

24 

Wnnl.Sdk & m un¬ 
made fibre textiles 

2.3 

114 

\H 

25 

Manufact.nfjutc & 
other veg fibre 





Tcx.fexc cotton) 

lift 

•0,9 

HH 

26 

Textile Products 
(ind wearing Apparel) 

25 

10 

40 

27 

Wood & wood 
products, Furniture & 
Fixtures 

27 

-in 2 

2!9 

28 

Paper St paper 
prods Sc Pont. 

Pub & Alld Inch. 

27 

63 

-0,1 

23 

Leather and Leather 
& Fur products 

11 

138 

107 

30 

Basie Chemicals & 
Cliem- Prodta 
(oxeprud.nf Pet.) 

H.II 

inn 

71 

31 

Ruhber.Plasuc, Petm. 

& Coni products 

5,7 

-i i 

IIH 

32 

Nnn-Meralltc Mineral 
Products 

4.4 

244 

12 

13 

Basic Metals & 

Alloys Inds. 

7„5 

5(1 

1.8 

34 

Metal Products &< 
pattSjCxccpt Mach. 

Ot Equip, 

2H 

1,2 

150 

35-345 

Machinery & 

Equipment other than 
Trans equip, 

9.6 

17.7 

7.3 

37 

Transport equipment ‘ 




•Sc Parts 

4.0 

57 

-2.11 

38 

Other mfg; Industries 

26 
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1991 @ 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

1999 

2000 
2001 

Total _ 

Notes i 

* Figures rounded 


Industrial Investm ent 
IEM’s (Industrial Entrepreneur 
Number Proposed 

__investment 

(Rs. crore) 

3 >°84 76,310 

4,860 1,15,872 

4,456 63,976 

4,664 88,771 

6,502 1,25,509 

4,825 73,278 

„ 3 ,873 52,379 

2,889 57,385 

2,948 1,28,892 

3,058 72,332 

— 2 , 981 _ 91,257 

44,140 9,45,965 


TABLE 7.4 
Intentions fi led 

Memorandum) 

Proposed 

employm ent* 

( 000 ) 


through IKMm and 1.0Is 

ljJjV(U'iU'tMil Intent) 


figures rounded 
@ August-December 
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NumlKT 

filul 

t’rujmstcil 

uncMnicnr 

Proposed 

employment* 


(R'.crttrc) 

pw) 

195 

2,0**] 

34 

r. 2 u 

1.W 

97 

528 

12.K45 

100 

546 

P,')17 

130 

355 

14,265 

91 

522 

29,932 

181 

321 

9,528 

96 

145 

3,274 

27 

132 

827 

17 

203 

1,042 

31 

117 

1.31K 

14 

3,684 

1,07,033 

818 


approved were also lower than the Rs. 32,631 
crore approved in the corresponding period 
of the last year. The total number of Foreign 
Technology Agreements (FTAs) has been 
declining since the peak level of 982 achieved 
in 1995 (Table 7.5). 

7,13 Capital goods production (measured by 
the IIP) has been declining since December 1999, 
The growth rate of capital goods production 
decelerated from 6.9 per cent in 1999-2000 to 

1.8 per cent in 2000-01. During the current year 
(April - December 2001) capital goods 
production recorded a negative growth rate of 

4.8 per cent as against 3.0 per cent during the 
corresponding period of last year. The growth 
rate of import of capital goods has also been 
negative since 1996-97, except for 1998-99 when 
it recorded a marginal increase by 1.9 per cent. 
Capital goods imports in terms of US $ declined 
by 17,6 per cent in 1996-97, by 10.4 per c^nt in 
1997-98, by 22.2 per cent in 1999-00 and by 7.3 


per cent in 2000-01. The slowdown in capital 
goods production as also imports suggests that 
investment is not picking up. 

7.14 Sanctions by All India Financial 
Institutions (AIFIs) during 2000-01 increased by 
16.5 per cent to Rs. 1,17,948 crore, lower than 
the 23.5 per cent growth recorded in 1999-2000. 
Disbursements grew by 7,8 per cent to Rs. 72,798 
crore as compared with a growth of 19,9 per cent 
during 1999-2000. However, sanctions 
by AIFIs during the first nine months of 
current fiscal (April-December, 2001-02) at 
Rs. 57,235 crore, declined by 32.1 per cent over 
the corresponding period of previous year, while, 
disbursements fell by 16.9 per cent to Rs. 41,444 
crore. The decline in assistance provided by 
AIFIs can be attributed to the general 
economic slowdown and deceleration in the 
industrial sector, which continued during the 
first nine months of the current fiscal (April- 
December, 2001-02) with the growth rate of IIP 


TABLE 7.5 

Total Foreign Technology Agreements and 
Foreign Direct Investment Approvals 


Year 

No. of FTAs 
Approved 

No. of FDI 
Approved 

Amount 
Approved 
(inRs. crore) 

Actual 

Inflow of FDI 
(inRs. crore) 

1991 

661 

289 

534 

351 

1992 

828 

692 

3,888 

1 675 

1993 

691 

785 

8,859 

1,787 

1994 

792 

1,062 

14,187 

3,289 

1995 

982 

1,355 

32,072 

6,820 

1996 

744 

1,559 

36,147 

10,389 

1997 

660 

1,665 

54,891 

16,425 

1998 

595 

1,191 

30,814 

13,340 

1999 

498 

1,726 

28,367 

16,868 

2000 

418 

1,726 

37,039 

’ 19,342 

2000* 

339 

1,494 

32,631 

13,810 

2001* 

247 

1,590 

23,266 

16,127 

Total## 

7,116 

13,640 

2,70,064# 

1,05,413 @ 


Notes: 

# Includes approvals for Euro Issues {American Depository Receipts (ADRs)/ Global Depository 
Receipts (GDRs)/ Foreign Currency Convertible Bonds (FCCBs)}. 

## Totals may not tally because of rounding off on an annual basis. 

@ Includes SIA/ FIPB/ RBI/ RBI’s NRI Schemes, acquisition of shares, ADRs/ GDRs/ Pending 
issues of shares, etc. 

* January-October, 
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at 2.3 per cent, substantially lower than the 
growth rate of 5.8 per cent registered during the 
corresponding period of previous year, 
Also, private sector investment in infrastructure 
sector has not picked up as envisaged. Thus, a 
general sluggishness in investment demand from 
the private corporate sector has resulted in the 
lower growth in the flow of funds from 
institutions. 

Public Enterprise Policy 
Privatisation 

7.15 There is a consensus that the government 
should not be operating commercial enterprises. 
The reasons for this include scarcity of public 
resources, inefficient and loss making operations 
of existing public sector enterprises. Accordingly, 
as part of the liberalisation process, government 
has started reforms in public sectoi enterprises. 
The main elements of Government policy 
towards Public Sector Undertakings (PSUs) are: 

• Bring down Government equity in all n<in- 
strategic PSUs to 26 per cent or lower, if 
necessary; 

• Restructure and revive potentially viable 
PSUs; 

• Close down PSUs which cannot be revived; 
and 

• Fully protect the interest of workers, 

7.16 Obstacles in the path of disinvestment 
have been resolved with the Supreme Court 
decision in the Bharat Aluminium Company 
Limited (BALCO) case, details of which are 
given as under. 51 per cent of Government held 
equity in BALCO was disinvested on March 2, 
2001 in favour of Stetlite Industries (India) 
Limited for Rs. 551.50 crore. In protest, the 
workers went on a 67 day strike. Three writ 
petitions were filed against the BALCO 
disinvestment in the Delhi & Chhattdsgarh High 
Courts which were transferred to the Supreme 
Court. The Hon’ble Supreme Court, in its order 
dated December 10, 2001, while validating 
BALCO disinvesment and dismissing the 
petitions, remarked, "Thus, apart from the fact 
that the policy of disinvestment cannot be 
questioned as such, the facts herein show that 


fair, just and equitable procedure has been 
followed in earning out this disinvestment", This 

decision is expected to pave the way for 
accelerating the pace of disinvestment. 

Implementation of the announcements 
made in the Budget 2001-02 

7.17 A target of realising an amount of R s , 
12,lttHl crore through disinvestment in Public 
Sector Undertakings has been set in the Budget 
for the year 2UUl-2ti02, Out of this, an amount 
of Rs. 7,001* ciore will lie used for providing 
restructuring assistance to PSl \s, safety net to 
workers and reduction of debt burden, andasum 
of Rs. 5,000 crore will be used to provide 
additional budget.try support for the Plan 
primarily in the social and infrastructure sectors. 
The details of the disinvestment target and 
receipts since 1091 92 are given in the table 7.6. 
The amount realised through disinvestment and 
expected to he realised during the current year 
on rhe basis of decisions already taken is given 
in table 7.7. 

7.18 The l J Sl ! ‘s in which disinvestment is to 
be completed by March 31, 2002 are given in 
Box 7.2. Other PSUs, which are on the anvil for 
disinvestment are given in Box 7.3. The CPSUs 
returned to the Department of Heavy Industry/ 
Administrative Ministry as no bidders responded 
are given in Box 7.4, 


Disinvestment in 

TABLE 7.6 

Public Sector Undertakings 

Year 

Target 

Achievement 


(Rs cm re) 

(Rs crore) 

19*0-1*2 

2.5110 

3,038 

19**2-91 

2,51*11 

1,913 

1993-94 

3,5110 

Nil 

1994-91 

4,0(111 

4,843 

1995-96 

7,(100 

168 

1996-97 

5,000 

380 

1997-9H 

4,HOI) 

910 

1998-99 

5,(Hill 

5,371 

1999-20011 

10,0011 

1.829 

201111-01 

10,(11)0 

1,869 

2001-02 

12,000 

* 

Now : 

•Achievement figures 

given in Table 7.7. 
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TABLE 7.7 



Disinvestment Proceeds during 2001-02 



Name of PSUs 

Percentage of equity 

Proceeds realised/ 



disinvested 

to be realised 



(per cent) 

(Rs. crore) 

1. 

HTL Limited. 

74 

55 ' 

2. 

CMC I imited. 

51 

152 

3. 

India Tourism Development 

100 in 8 hotels 

181 


Corporation. 9 Hotels 

I -ong- term lease - 




cum management contract 




in 1 hotel. 


4 

Hotel Corporation of 

India Limited. - 3 Hotels ** 

100 

**243 

5. 

IBP Limited. 

34 

1,154 

6. 

Videsh Snnchar N igam I .imited. 
(Transfer of Cash Reserves) *** 

25 

*** 3,689 

7. 

State Trading Corporation of * 
India Limited. 

(Transfer of cash reserves) 


*40 

H. 

Minerals and Metals Trading 
Corporation of India Limited. 
(Transfer of cash reserves) 


*60 


Total # 


5,573 

Notes: 



* 

Decision on withdrawal of reserves 

taken. Action being taken to implement the decision. 


** 

Proceeds to go to Air India. 



*** 

Includes Rs. 2,2.50 crore as dividend/ special dividend and dividend tax. 


# 

Total may not tally because of rounding off, 



BOX 7.2 

PSU’s in which disinvestment is to be 
completed by Match 31,2002 


1. Maruti Uclyng Limited. 

2. Hindustan Zinc Limited. (HZL) 

3. Indian Petrochemicals Corporation Limited. 
(IPCL) 

4. Paradccp Phosphates Limited. (PPL) 

5. Bharat Heavy Plates and Vessels Limited. 
(BHPV) @ 

6. NEPA Limited. @ 

7. Instrumentation Control Valves Limited. 
(ICVL) @ 

8. Jessop and Company Limited. 

9. India Tourism Development Corporation. 
(ITDC) 

10. Hotel Corporation of India Limited. (HCI) 

@ "Would be implemented after State Governments 
take decisions on land issues. 


BOX 7.3 

Other PSUs which are on the anvil for 
disinvestment 


1. Air India Limited. (AI) 

2. Engineering Project (India) Limited. (EPIL) 

3. Hindustan Cables Limited. (HCL) 

4. Hindustan Copper Limited (HCL) 

5. Hindustan Organic Chemicals Limited. (HOCL) 

6. Hindustan Salts Limited. 

7. Indian Airlines limited (IA) 

8. Madias Fertilisers Limited (MFL) 

9. Minerals and Metals Trading Corporation of India 
Limited. (MMTQ 

10. National Fertilisers Limited (NFL) 

11. Shipping Corporation of India Limited (SCI) 

12. Sponge Iron India limited. (SIIL) 

13. State Trading Corporation of India limited. (STQ 

14. MECON limited. 

15. National Aluminium Company Limited, (NALCO) 

16. Tungabahadra Steel Products Limited. (TSPL) 

17. Bum Standard Company Limited. 

18. Braithwaite & Company. Limited. 
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r BOX 7.4 

CPSUs returned to the Department of 
Heavy Industry/Administrative Ministry as 

no bidders responded_ 

1. Reyrolle Bum Limited. 

2. Bharat Brakes and Valves limited. 

3. Scooters India limited. 

4. Bharat Pumps and Compressors Limited, 

5. Praga Tools, 

6. Bharat Leather Corporation, , 

>___ —' 

7.19 Government has reconstituted the 
Disinvestment Commission in the month of July, 
2001 with Dr. R.H. Patil as Chairman and him 
N.V. Iyer, Shti T.L. Shankar, Dr. V.V. Desai and 
Prof. ICS.R. Murthy as members. Government 
has decided to refer “non-strategic” PSUs and 
their subsidiaries, excluding IOC’/ ONCiC/ 
GAIL, to the Disinvestment Commission for 
their professional advice. 

7.20 The Disinvestitnent Commission in its 
13 th Report, submitted in January, 2002, has made 
recommendations in respect of the following four 
public sector undertakings :— 


(i) Key veil Lignite Otrpni.it urn Limited (Nl£) 

(ii) Manganese Ore (India) Limited (MOIL) 

(iii) Rail India Technical & I Economic Services 
Limited (RITES) 

(iv) Projects & l k|uipnient Corporation Li mited 
<Pl ; .C) 

The recommendations are being examined by the 
Cinvernment. 

Performance of Selected Public Sector 
Undertakings 

7.21 In 201111-2111(1, Ur' PS Us signed 
Memoranda of I "nderstaiulings fMOUs). On the 
basis of provisional data, provided by the 
Department of Public Enterprises, out of 107 
PSt \s, 40 PS! s were i .iteti excellent, 2(5 very good, 
12 good, 12 fair, and " poor. HA I, CO has been 
excluded from evaluation as it ceased to bcaPSU 
during the \ ear. In 2IHH) 2MII1, the aggregate gross 
margin (provisum.il) of M< )t" signing PSUs was 
15,5 per cent higher than that of 1999-2000 and 
12.H per cent higher dun the target set for them,' 
Select profitability and performance indicators 
of CPSt's are given in Table "LB. 



TABLE 7.8 

Profitability of Central Public Sector Undertakings 


(Ha. crote) 


1991-92 

1992-93 

1993-94 

1994-95 

1995 96 

19% 97 

I9*r w 

1008-99 

) 999-00 

1. Number of units 

237 

239 

24(1 

241 

.139 

ki 

3 Hi 

235 

232 

2. Paid-up capital 

53,000 

59,3(H) 

63,500 

65,300 

67,1 (Hi 

69.KUI 

7,\lHHl 

70,900 

82,400 

3. Net Worth 

60,300 

70.5(H) 

79.5(H) 

911,000 

'J9.2IH) 

1,1 3,^*1 

l.3S,llH| 

1,48.1(H) 

1,61,100 

4. Capital employed. 

1,1B,000 

1,40,1(H) 

1,59,8(H) 

1,62,51 H) 

l,74,!HHI 

2,31,21 Hi 

2,49,000 

2,65,1 IH) 

3,03,400 

5. Gross profits 

13,700 

16,000 

18,6<HI 

22,600 

27.6(H) 

30,900 

3V- ( H) 

39,700 

42,400 

6. Profit before tax 

4,000 

5,100 

6,7(H) 

9,H(K) 

13,600 

15,41 Hi 

19)21 HI 

19.7(H) 

22,300 

7. Profit after tax (PAT) 2,400 

3,300 

4,600 

7,2(X) 

9,600 

10.200 

13.7(H) 

13.2(H) 

14,600 

8. Gross margin to 

19 

18 

17 

21 

23 

19 

21 

21 

21 

Capital employed 
(percent) 

9. Gross profit to 
Capital employed 

12 

11 

12 

14 

16 

1.3 

15 

15 

14 

f 

(percent) 

10. Pre-tax profit to 

3 

4 

4 

6 

H 

7 

8 

7 

1 

Capital employed 
(percent) 

11. PAT (Net profit) to 









Net Worth (per cent) 4 

5 

6 

8 

10 

9 

10 

9 

9 


□to 1 
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Performance of Selected Industries 

Petroleum, Oil and Lubricants 

7.22 In 2000-01, crude oil production 
increased by 1.5 per cent compared to 1999- 
2000. However, in the current year (April- 
Novembcr 2001-02), crude oil production 
declined by 1.9 per cent when compared to the 
corresponding period of last year (Table 7.9). In 
the current year (April-November 2001-02), 
natural gas production has increased by 0.5 per 
cent compared to the corresponding period of 
last year. 

7.23 During 1999-2000, the country’s refining 
capacity increased sharply from 69 Million Metric 
Tonnes Per Annum (MMTPA) to 112 MMTPA. 
This is because of the private sector Reliance 
Petroleum limited refiner)' coming onstream. The 
refining capacity as on January l, 2001 is 115 
MMTPA and is likely to remain the same till the 
end of the Ninth Plan. With an increase in the 
refining capacity, the country has turned from a 
net importer of petroleum products to an exporter 
of select petroleum products such as Gasoline, 
Naphtha/ Natural Gasoline liquid (NGL), High 
Speed Diesel (HSD) and Gas Oil. Liquified 
Petrolum Gas (LPG) is also exported in limited 


quantities to Nepal. The net imports of petroleum 
products were 15.9 Million Metric Tonnes (MMT) 
in 1999-2000, 0.9 MMT in 2000-01 and -1.7 
MMT during April-November 2001-02. 

7.24 During 2000-01, the country’s refinery 
production increased by 20.4 per cent from 79 
MMT to 96 MMT in 1999-2000. During the 
current year (April-November 2001), total 
refinery production at 66 MMT registered an 
increase of 4.1 per cent compared to 63 MMT 
during the corresponding period of last year, 

7.25 The total consumption of petroleum 
products in 2000-01 was about 100 MMT 
(including 9.6 MMT imported by private parties), 
registering an increase of 2.6 per cent from 97 
MMT (including 6.4 MMT imported by private 
parties) during 1999-2000. However, 
consumption of petroleum products (excluding 
import by private parties) during the current year 
(April-November 2001-02), however, registered 
a decline of 0.7 per cent (Table 7.10). 

7.26 A major initiauve taken for the import of 
Natural Gas is the promotion of a joint venture 
company, Petronet (LNG) Limited (PLL), by the 
four oil sector PSUs of ONGC, IOC, BPCL and 
GAIL to import Liquified Natural Gas (LNG) 


TABLE 7.9 

Trends in the Petroleum Sector 


Item 1998-09 1999-00 2000-01 April-November* Percentage change over 

__ previous year 

2000 2001 1999 00 2000-01 2001-02** 




(million tonnes) 




(percent) 


1. Crude oil production 

32.72 

31,95 

32.43 

21.66 

21.24 

-2.4 

1.5 

-1.9 

(l) On-shore 

11.47 

11.30 

11.79 

7.85 

7,98 

-1.5 

4.3 

1.7 

(a) ONGC 

8.10 

7,92 

8,43 

5.61 

5 76 

-2.2 

6.4 

2.7 

(b) OIL 

3.29 

3.28 

3,28 

2.19 

2.17 

-0.3 

0.0 

-0.9 

(9 JVC 

0.08 

0.10 

0,08 

0.05 

0 05 

25.0 

-20.0 

0.0 

(ii) Off-shore 

21 25 

20.65 

20,64 

13.8,1 

13.26 

-2.8 

0.0 

-4.0 

(a) ONGC 

18.28 

16,73 

16.63 

11.17 

10.56 

-8.5 

-0,6 

-5.5 

(b) JVC 

2.97 

3.92 

4.01 

2.64 

2,70 

32,0 

23 

2.3 

2. Refinery crude 
throughput 

68.54 

85.96 

103.44 

68.16 

70.37 

25.4 

20.3 

3.2 

3. Production of POL 
products # 

64.54 

79.41 

95.61 

63.21 

65.82 

23.0 

20.4 

4.1 

4. Natural Gaa Production 27.43 
(Billlon.Cubic. Metres) 

28.45 

29.48 

19.62 

19.72 

3.7 

3.6 

0.5 


Notes : 

* Provisional 

** April-November 

# Excludes LPG production from fractionator 
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TABLE 7.10 

Consumption of petroleum Products 


1. Ug^ht Distillates 18 

of which 

a) Naphtha ( 

b) LPG ; 

c) M(i(ps(pcinil) - 

2. Middle Distillates 81 

of which 

a) Kerosene 

b) Diesel Oil ft 

3. Heavy Ends li 

of which 

Fuel Oils II 

Tot#l(l+2+3) 84 

through PSUs 

4. Import by private panics l 

Grand Total** 9< 


Notes: 

* Provisional 
@ April-November 
** Etcludinj* Refiner)' Utulcr Fuel 
a a. Not available 


1998-99 

1999-00 

21IU1I-IH* 

April Smu 

mint* 

Firn nui'i ( lunj*t 

• Alt 




——*-*—*-"— -■*- 



J3|< vh»ii> >c.ir 





’will 

7 (Mil 

I'I'im mi 

.'’iidii id 2illll-()2fii) 


(nullum u *niu"«} 




ijH.Tr CIllJ 


18.0 

20.5 

218 

14.1 

14.9 

119 

(iJ 

5.7 

6.7 

HO 

SI 

■3 1 

*i 1 

i 

l.t 

19 

3.(1 

5.S 

nil 

Mi 

4.? 

■r* 

,*PMI 

|IW| 

119 

5.9 

Mi 

•14 

4 ‘ 

“ * 

119 

fiH 

51.7 

543 

52.8 

35.3 

Vl.o 

5 0 

-2.8 

-3.7 

10.6 

It (.7 

lir 

•'I 


n'j 

till 

-Vi 

ft! 

3'U 

r*i 

.'31 

Alu 

Si j 

Vi 

-3.1 

15.1 

15.9 

15.4 

9.9 

10.0 

5m1 

-,vt 

1.0 

11.3 

llfi 

lit 

"4 

— 

i *» 

-1 ■ 

41 

84.8 

90,7 

90,0 

593 

58.9 

7.(1 

-0.8 

-0.7 

5.8 

6.4 

9.6 

ii, j. 

n 4. 

103 

50.0 

n.». 

90.6 

97.1 

99,6 

n.j. 

fl.CU 

7,2 

U 

n.a. 


and for that purpose, setting up LNG terminals 
at Dahej (Gujarat) and Kochi (Kerala). Import 
of LNG at Dahej is scheduled to commence by 
December 2003. Steps have also being taken to 
expedite the progress of the terminal at Kochi 
so as to commence import of LNG by 2005. 

Pricing of Petroleum Products 

7.27 The government is committed to 
dismantling the Administered Pricing Mechanism 
(APM) of petroleum products by the end of 
March, 2002. From April 1, 2002, prices of all 
petroleum products will be market determined, 
Only kerosene and domestic LPG will be supplied 
to target groups at subsidised rates. 

7.28 The Government deregulated the import 
and pricing of Aviation Turbine Fuel (ATF) from 
April 1, 2001. The price of ATF is now market 
determined and fixed by the oil marketing 
companies. Deregulation has resulted in the 
consumer price of ATF at different aviation 
fuelling stations decreasing by Rs. 2-3 per litre. 

7.29 The ex-storage point price of PD V S 
kerosene was revised upwards on September 30, 
2000 by Rs, 2.50 per litre, but was reduced by 


Rs. 0.89 per litre, i.e. from Rs. 7001.40/ KLto 
Rs. 6110.00/ KL from the midnight of November 
21 / 22 , 2000 . 

7.30 Similarly, the ex-storage point price of 
domestic liquefied Petroleum Gas (LPG) was 
increased on September 3(1, 2000 by Rs. 31,00 
per cylinder, but was reduced bv Rs. 8,55/ 
cylinder fmm midnight of December 21/22, 
200 ( 1 . 

Restructuring of Oil sector PSUs 

7.31 To improve the viability of standalone 
refining companies, provide linkages and 
strengthen the competitiveness of the nil PSUs 
in the face of volatility in global oil markets 
mergers in the oil PSl’s was carried out. Chennai 
Petroleum Corporation Limited (CPCL) and 
Bongaigaon Refinery and Petrochemicals Limited 
(BRPL) were made subsidiaries of Indian Od 
Corporation Limited (1C )C) and Kochi Refineries 
Limited (KRI.) and Numaligarh Refineries 
limited (NRL) were made subsidiaries of Bharat 
Petroleum Corporation Limited (BPCL). This 
restructuring programme was carried out by 
divesting the entire shareholding o( the 
Government in these refining companies in favour 
of IOC and BPCL by March 31, 2001. 
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BOX 7.5 N 

_ Oil Pool Account 


The cumulative outstandings from the Oil Pool Account (OPA) were around Rs. 12,600 crore as on March 31, 
2001. The estimated position nl the OPA as on March 31, 2002, at average international crude prices of $ 25 
and $ 28 per barrel and assuming that customs and excise duties continue at existing rates, would be around Rs. 
14,500 crore and Rs. 21,200 crore respectively. 

Factors affecting the surplus/ deficit of the OPA • 

♦ Domestic prices of contmlled petroleum products, 

• Fluctuation in the international puces of crude 8c petroleum products, 

♦ Foreign exchange vanaimn in the Indian rupee, 

• Materialisation of the quantities of estimated demand. 

In March 200(1, the evsiorngc point prices of domestic LPG, SKO (PDS) and ATF were increased by 
Rs. 30 per cylinder, Rs. 2.50 per litre and Rs. 2 per litre respectively. 

In order to partly offset the impact of higher international prices of crude and petroleum products, the 
Government in September 21100 increased the price of MS 8c HSD, SKO (PDS), domestic LPG and ATF, but 
a partial reduction was effected in the case of SKO (PDS) and domestic LPG in November 2000. These two 
petroleum products are subsidised to protect the interest of the vulnerable section of the society and to achieve 
inter-fuel substitution namely to wean away the kerosene users to LPG and users of forest fuel to kerosene. 


Subsidies on Major Petroleum Products 
Product Subsidies during 2000-01 

(Rs. crore) 


Ken (sene (PDS) 

I.PCi (Domestic) i 

Diesel ! 

Total 





7.32 The strategic sale of IBP Co, Limited 
(IBP), a stand alone marketing PSU to IOC 
through competitive bidding by Ministry of 
Disinvestment has also been completed. 

Green Fuels 

7.33 In order to reduce pollution, unleaded 
petrol is being supplied throughout the country 
from February 1, 2000. Further,'supply of diesel 
with 0.05 per cent (maximum) sulphur content 
and also unleaded petrol with sulphur content 
of 0.05 per cent (maximum) hitherto supplied in 
the National Capital Region (NCR), is now being 
supplied in all the four metropoliton cities, 

7.34 Compressed Natural Gas (CNG) has 
already been established as a clean and 
environment friendly fuel. The retail network of 
CNG dispensing stadons is being expanded in 
Mumbai and Delhi with 24 stations and 
87 stations respectively. The number of CNG 
stations is likely to go upto 94 in Delhi by 
March 2002, 

7.35 De-Methyl Ether (DME) is another 
environment friendly fuel, manufactured from 
natural gas, and has been recognized as a fuel for 


the future in the India Hydrocarbon Vision 2025 
document. An Indian combine consisting of IOC, 
GAIL and Indian Institute of Petroleum have 
entered into a Joint Collaboration Agreement 
(jCA) with Amoco (now BP-Amoco) on a 50:50 
basis to develop an integrated value chain to bring 
DME to India and to develop it as a power 
generation fuel, as an alternative to LPG and as 
an auto fuel for diesel engines. MOUs to the tune 
of 2,480 Mega Watt have been secured from 
independent power producers. 

Oil sector PSU performance 

7.36 Out of about 240 PSUs of the 
Government of India, 12 PSUs under the Ministry 
of Petroleum and Natural Gas have" continued 
their outstanding performance. Out of 12, there 
are 5 Navratnas and 6 Mini-Ratnas and the 
twelfth has just commenced production. 
Moreover, out of top 10 PSUs in turnover, 6 are 
oil PSUs while out of top 10 PSUs in profit after 
tax, 5 ate oil PSUs. The oil PSUs recorded profit 
after tax of Rs. 11,825 crore against paid up 
capital of Rs. 5,204 crore during 2000-01. The 
profit after tax was substantially higher than 
Rs. 9,683 crore recorded in the previous year. 
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Petrochemical Industry 

7.37 The production of petrochemicals 
comprising Synthetic fibres, Polymers, Elastomers 
and Synthetic Detergents, increased by 17.9 per 
cent from 4.6 million tonnes in 1999-2000 to 5,4 
million tonnes in 2000-01. The major capacity 
addition that took place during 2000-01 was that 
from Haldia Petrochemicals Limited. During the 


Coal 

7.38 In 2000-01 coal production increased by 
3.2 per cent over the previous year. Non-coking 
coal, which accounts for almost 90 per cent of 
the total output, grew by 4.4 per cent, while 
coking coal, declined by 6.5 per cent. 
Lignite production increased by 3,7 per cent 
in 2000-01. Production in underground mines 


current year production of petrochemicals is 
expected to increase bv 12.4 per cent to 61 
million tonnes in 20U1M2 '1'he consumption of 
petrochemicals itifieased by 3.6 per cent from 
5.1 million tonne- in 1999-2000 to 5.3 million 
tonnes in 2000-111. During the current year 
consumption of petrochemicals is expected to 
increase bv 10.2 per cent to 5.R million tonnes 
in 2001 02 


declined by O.t per cent but that from 
opencast increased by 4.1 per cent, Coal 
despatches also increased bv 4.1 per cent in 2000- 
01. During the current year fApril COctober2001- 
02), coal production has shown an upward trend 
as coal production stood at 169 million tonnes 
compared to 165 million tonnes for the same 
period of last year /Table LI2). 


TABLE 7.11 

Production and Consumption of Petrochemicals (in 000* MT) 
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TABLE 7.12 

Trends in the Coal sector 
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Steel 

7,39 Finished steel production recorded a 
growth rate of 7.7 per cent in 2000-01 to 29.27 
million tonnes. The Finished steel production 
during the current year (Apnl-December 2001 - 
02) at 21,98 million tonnes, however, recorded a 
decrease of 0.3 per cent over the corresponding 
period of previous year. The production of pig 
iron at 3.40 million tonnes recorded a growth rate 
of 6.8 per cent in 2000-01. The production of 
pig iron by secondary producers at 2.11 million 
tonnes during the current year (April-December 
2001-02) iecorded a growth rate of 9.5 per cent 
over the corresponding period of previous year 
(Table 7.13). However, the growth of the 
industry' has been slower than expected due to 
sluggish demand in the steel consuming sectors, 
overall economic slow down in the country, 
alleged dumping of finished steel by CIS and 


TABLE 7.13 

Output of Iron and steel 


Item 1000-2000 2(1(1(1-01 2000-01 2001-02 

Apiil-December 

(million tonnes) 

Finished Steel 


Mam Producers 

11 27 

12.49 

9.32 

9.50 


(13.7) 

(10.7) 

(14.4) 

(1.9) 

Secondary' 

Producers 

15.00 

16.78 

12.73 

12.48 


(14.2) 

(5,5) 

(9.4) 

(-2.0) 

Total 

27.17 

29.27 

22.05 

21.98 


(14.0) 

(7.7) 

(11.5) 

(-0,3) 

Pig Iron 

Main Producers 

1.23 

0.96 

0.72 

0,78 


(-9.4) 

(-21 3) 

(-24.9) 

(7.3) 

Secondary 

Producers 

1.95 

2.43 

1.92 

2.11 


(18,9) 

(24.5) 

(36.0) 

(9.5) 

Total 

3,18 

3.40 

2.65 

2.88 


(6.1) 

(6.8) 

(11.3) 

(8-9) 


Notes; 

Figures in brackets indicate percentage change over the 
previous year. 

Totals may not tally due to rounding off. 

Source ijoint Plant Committee (JPC) 


other countries, competition from cheap imports, 
concessional rate of duty on steel imports for 
infrastructure projects and anti dumping duty/ 
countervailing duty petitions against exports of 
Indian steel by European Union, USA and 
Canada. 

7.40 The consumption of finished steel in 

2000- 01 at 26.53 million tonnes recorded a 
growth rate of 6.0 per cent over 1999-2000. The 
consumption of finished steel during the current 
year (April-December 2001-02) at 19.73 million 
tonnes was marginally higher (0,6 per cent) than 
the consumption during the corresponding period 
of last year. The total volume of iron and steel 
exported during the year 2000-01 at 3,1 milli on 
tonnes was lower than 3.3 million tonnes during 

1999- 2000. The total volume of iron and steel 
exported during the current year (April-December 

2001- 02) at 2,40 million tonnes was 
marginally higher than 2.38 million tonnes 
exported during the corresponding period of 
last year, 

a* 

Textiles 

7.41 The production of man-made fibre and 
yarn has increased significantly from 207 million 
kg. in 1981-82 to 1,824 million kg. in 2000-2001. 
The production of fabrics registered an annual 
growth rate of 2.7 per cent from 39,208 million 
sq, meters in 1999-2000 to 40,256 million sq. 
meters in 2000-01. The share of the mill sector 
in fabric production remained at 4.1 per cent in 

2000- 01 while that of powerlooms (including 
hosiery) has remained at 75.8 per cent. During 
the current year 2001-02 (April-October) 
production of fabrics has increased by 3.6 per 
cent as compared to the previous year (Appendix 
table 1.23). 

7.42 Export of textiles items has shown a fall 
during the year due to slowdown in the economy 
of our major trading partners like the USA. In 

2001- 02 (April-September) exports were 
US $ 534.64 billion as compared to US $ 623.71 
billion during the corresponding period of the 
last year. During this period exports of almost all 
textile items registered a decline as can be seen 
from table 7.14. 
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Table 7,14 

Percentage change in the export of select 
textile items during 2001-02 
(Aptil-September) 


Item F raMU 


Readymade garments 

-15.5 

Cotton, fabrics fir made-ups 

-13.2 

Silk 

- 2.9 

Handicrafts 

- 25.H 

Wool & Woolens 

-10.6 

Manmade Textiles 

-5.7 

Jute 

- 6,0 

Coir 

-t 163.11 


7,43 A number of both long term and short 
term measures were taken during the year to 
minimise the adverse effects of the external 
conditions on exports including: 

• Concessions under the quoLa policy to 
reduce transaction costs for exports, 

• Resolving of pending issues including 
finalisation of Duty Entitlement Pass 
Book (DEPB) tates for blended textiles & 
wool tops, revision in drawback rales, etc. 

• Two new plan schemes for promoting 
textile exports were also formulated during 
the year 

“Apparel Parks” for exports for giving a 
thrust to setting up of apparel units of 
international standards and 

“Textile Center Infrastructure 
Development Scheme” for providing 
financial assistance to infrastructural 
facilities at established textile growth 
centres. 

7.44 Under the Technology Upgradation Fund 
Scheme (TUFS), as on November 30, 2001, 
1,376 textile units have applied for a loan with a 
total project cost of Rs. 13,272 ctore and a loan 
requirement of Rs. 7,701 crore. Out of this, 1,154 
units have been sanctioned loans for an amount 
of Rs, 4,948 ctore out of which Rs. 3,151 crones 
have been disbursed in respect of 878 units. 


7.45 Tlic Tctlinnhun Mission on Cotton 
(TMQ launched hi 1‘ebi uni v, 21100 u> address the 
issues of low productivity, marketing 
infrastructure and availability of cution which is 
the "core tibre" used by the industry. TMC 
includes four Mini Missions (MM) of which two 
i.e. Mini -mission-1II for "improvement in 
marketing infrastructure' and Mini-mission - IV 
for “modernisation/ upgrading of ginning and 
pressing factories" are under the purview of 
Ministry of Textiles. As tin December 31, 2001 
proposals worth Rs. 7,3 crore (with Central share 
of Rs. 3H crore) under MM III and Rs.-165 crore 
(with Central share of Rs. 2.R cmic) under MM 
IV were sanctioned. 

7.46 The major uuiiatives during 21101-02 in 
the decentralised textiles sector included the 
introduction ot the “Uaba huhch Ambedkat 
Hasislnlp Vikas Yuiana" fBSAHVY) for 
mobilisation of arils,ms all over the country into 
craft clusters foi the formation of self-help 
groups and Thrift N Credit societies, launching 
of the web based Geographical Information 
System (CJ1S) portal on Handicrafts for Uttar 
Pradesh called "indiatihaiidicrrtft.org.in” from 
March 2, 2nti|„ launching of specific 
improvement in qualitv and quantity of silk 
through introduction of higher yielding varieties 
of International standards. In the handloom 
sector also, progress was made under ongoing 
schemes including ihc "Dccn Dayal 1 lathkargha 
Protsnhan Yojana” (DUMPY). A special 
component to provide transport subsidy to North 
Eastern Region (NUR) including Sikkim and the 
J & K was also incorporated under the scheme, 

7.47 The implementation of the National 
Textiles Policy (NTxP) also took off during this 
year with announcement of a special Textile 
Package as part of the annual budget for 2001- 
02 including duty relief, concessions and special 
programmes aimed at accelerating modernisation 
and growth of textile industries. It has specially 
emphasised on modernisation of the weaving 
sector by launching a programme for induction 
of 50,000 shuttle-less looms and 250,000 semi¬ 
automatic and automatic looms in 
decentralised powerloum sector. As it is also 
important to assess the impact of the growing 
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recessionary conditions of international trade on 
our textiles sector, a Steering Group on 
Investment and Growth in Textiles was set up 
with PM’s approval. The Group, apart from 
devising measures foi attracting investment and 
growth in Lcxtiles, is also identifying measures to 
enhance export competitiveness and drawing up 
a fiscal and tariff road map to make the industry 
compete successfully m the changed global 
scenario. 

7.48 The Draft Rehabilitation Scheme (DRS) 
proposed for revival of 44 viable and closure of 
60 unviable National Textile Corporation (NTC) 
mills was approved by the Group of Ministers 
(GOM) on Action Plan for NTC in its meeting 
held on October 9, 21)1)1, Efforts are being made 
to secure early approval of ihe DRS by ihe Board 
for Industrial and Financial Reconstruction 
(BIFR). Based on hearing fixed for 
February, 2002, BIFR will be taking a final 
decision on the DRS. Implementation of the 
approved package will be monitored and 
supervised by Official Group on Growth in 
Textiles (OGGTx) subject lo the terms and 
conditions appn tved. 

Apparel Parks for Exports Scheme 

7.49 A centrally sponsored scheme titled 
“Apparel Parks for Fixporls Scheme” has been 
announced, A provision of Rs. 10 crores has 
been made in the current year’s budget for the 
scheme. The scheme is intended to impart a 
focussed thrust to setting up of apparel 
manufacturing units of international standards 
at potential growth centres to give fillip to 
exports. 

Textile Centers Infrastructure 
Development Scheme (TCIDS) 

7.50 The development of infrastructure 
facilities at pre-dcjminantly textile/ apparel sector 
areas is one of the thrust areas of NTxP-2000. 
For attaining this objective, a new scheme titled 
Textile Centers Infrastructure Development 
Scheme (TCIDS) is being launched for upgrading 
infrastructure facilities at important textile 
centres. A provision of Rs. 15 crore has 


been made in the Budget 2001-02 for the 
scheme. 

Electronics Industry 

7.51 The Indian electronics & IT industry is 
the fastest growing sector of Indian industry. It 
has recorded a production of Rs. 68,450 crore 
during the year 2000-01, and is likely to achieve 
a production of Rs. 86,900 crore during 2001- 
02. The software industry, which was worth only 
Rs. 645 crore in 1991-92 and accounted for only 
9 per cent of total electronics & IT production, 
has recorded a produedon turnover of Rs. 37,750 
crore in 2000-01 and has surpassed electronics 
hardware production. The sale of personal 
computers has continued to increase substantially, 
estimated to be over 1.6 million in the year 2000. 
Prices of colour TV, computers and other 
electronic products have also come down in line 
with the world trends. During the Ninth Plan, 
the computer software industry is likely to witness 
a cumulative growth of over 52 per cent and the 
hardware industry is likely to grow by 11 per cent. 
There are problems in hardware production which 
may be summarised as: 

• Distorted Tariff Structure 

• Poor Infrastructure 

• High Cost of Finance,, 

• Industrial, Fiscal and EXIM policy. Labour 
laws and Inspector Raj 

• Low volumes of production 

• Low technology level/ upgradation of 
technology and high rate of obsolescence 

• Inadequate investments in R&D 

Very low investment is taking place in Hardware 
Industry and foreign investment is going to 
Taiwan, China, Brazil, Malaysia, etc. 

Electronics Exports 

7.52 Electronics hardware and computer 
software exports jumped to Rs. 33,138 crore in 
2000-01 from Rs. 18,550 crore during the year 
1999-2000, and is likely to be Rs, 48,500 crore 
during 2001-02. The computer software and 
services exports are among the fastest growing 
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exports in the Indian economy. J'Acn id•’ 1 ** H - 

India is recognized as a major 

Indian software exports rose from Rs 1 J 

during 1999-2000 to Rs. 2K,3*> cron m 

01 a growth of 65 per cent. Si.lt*an- 'M™ 1 - 

are likely to be Rs. 40,000 cwrc dm cm; 

2001 - 02 , 


Policy Initiatives taken during 2001-02 

7.53 In the Budget 2001-02, a numlar . 4 'tt pv 

were taken to support the IT industry. 1 hi *** 

include:— 

• Abolition of Custom!, duty suii-haigi **t l»t 
per cent on all imports in general. 

• On Information Technology Ante* hk oi 
(ITA-I) items nf WTO (IT and TeU»**t« 
products) customs dutv ha- ho. r. 
reduced from existing 20 23 |xr tint i** 
per cent. 

• Customs duty on Telecorn compomui*- 
reduced to 5 per cent. 

• Customs duty on parts, component** -old 
accessories of mobile haml'ii' 
including cellular telephones rctluted J*> 
‘nil’ rate, 

• 32 items (additional) of capital g.w*ds allow* d 
at a concessional duty of 5 per t ent U *r tin 
manufacture of semiconductor*, 

• The Central Excise eluty smunuc has Ik css 
rationalised from multiple rates to a single* 
rate of 16 per cent and a single rate • 4 Sjh * i if 
Excise Duty (SKD) (a* 16 [ht cent. 

• Inputs for STP units like Diesel generating 
sets/ captive power plants, central .or 
conditioning equipments, uninterrupted 
power supply system, networking 
equipments, data transfer protocol 
equipments, KPABX, fax photocopier 
equipment and security system, imported? 
procured by a STP unit have been allowed to 
be utilised by other unit(s) under the .Software 
Technology Park Scheme belonging to the 
owner of the importer unit and located in 
the same compound or nearby/ adjoining 
premises. 


i,. t».ro. •»«.*' “ »n export/ Jmport 

o! ( ml Aviation has 

id i d,i:!.< m} known shipp ers for 

e,-.„ w:!!! shv 24 hours cooling off 

p S ! ,A iv.s, h.uo been introduced on 
w,st<bio ,,tui -i-ogU -iwir on holidays at the 
\m ( .i\“ t .cnpiiMs m Mumbai, Kolkau 

t U *i;i o, H-ou- 1 \>.« , 11 ’oieraiud. Delhi and 

t 1* M 

>t*‘Uid j. o.ti i ••mp.iti rv and computer 
v-."! -S'V cj • *t* *k ,iu 11 iv external donor to 
-v*.- * «'>.« on .i n»n- commercial 
b' *'• ’ '?•' been exempted 

“ 9 . 8 ■ *. *s>■ si - 


# ’Ihe “o •‘■'-■Ssir* r provisions of 

^ ‘ ■~’ 1 1 3 l5ilM>*»nu'fure Status) 

5 t 1-*. i. » ’« : >b *1 t>< Internet Service 
l*i- ►,,<!. i SM* lbo.olbanil Network 

1*;> . o.» 

• I-a* .. .• 1 ovvsbda iii'. Ihcii jxrmilted for 

\1>H i<l)R J ><* d 'h.irex can now be 
s* j-'*,.. j s u A •.«*’» \l)|(v <»DRs, subject to 

■* t *j* 


Softw 4fc 

■ ** j v -vv, , tL o t*.pim'm and IT enabled 
'ir.;ir k. oMi.'i'i ,c ,i uuhe r opportunity for 
Jims s .?> <1 < • <nuu xi '1 he 'u ft ware industry 

be. uwf.'ni * .on <4 fht i.jvresr growing sectors 
-,s! i!.i <nj' w :Ut a t U *K i acceding 50 pet 

* c 51 * •*’.*! si’. 1 * *. 9 .it t tdr .mil with a turnover of 

I > tjt .*» '» iti’u*. <]> .soil * xjKifis >4 I S S 6.2 billion 
doiiOi .*»>•«' 'ool tin voitxixient growth in 

»4 -..n'AJiH * ,»o be largely attributed to 
tht i«tsjup.ij ,giii * i*. 1 .) .uh,oti age enjoyed by India. 
fmb.«o -s-tt-A .src companies have a unique 

I I S'ime?s.to «*t piiitiilmg efficient software 
MiSuiitiitv with Mi*! and quality as an advantage 
bv ionic 'tats * it the art technologies. Indian 
Mittvuti pi.UesMonal' have already created a 
brand mug* m th* global market. Today, m°r c 
iliatt 2 m» >4 tin- l oriuric I ,WHi companies, i* 
aJhimm i»iu own nt every four global gisntSi 
outMoirce tbur vittware requirements to Iodifl- 

■H»c liulian 'oituare iruhistrv has not only been 
growing i\p.iiciuullv but has been moving U P 
the value added chant as well. Fhe industry 
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evolved from manpower provider to software 
development to integration and IT business 

consulting. 

7.55 In export as well as in the domestic sector, 
computer software remains a thrust area and the 
fastest growing sector. The domestic software 
industry is likely go up to Rs. 15,200 cforc 
during 2001-02 from Rs. 2,600 crore during 

1996- 97. 

Emerging sectors in the IT software and 
service industry 

7.56 As stated above the industry has evolved 
from staffing to software development to 
integration and IT business consulting. India’s 
success in the software arena can largely be 
attributed to the industry’s knowledge and 
expertise of cutting edge technologies. Indian 
software companies have constantly striven to 
stay abreast of global technology trends by 
embracing technologies that are gaining pre¬ 
eminence globally. The Indian IT Enabled 
Services sector has emerged as a key 
driver of growth for the Indian IT Industry. 
The IT enabled industry currently employs 
70,000 people and accounts for 10.6 per cent of 
the total IT software and services industry 
revenues. 

7.57 Research & Development (R&D) 
spending in the software industry in India 
increased from 2.5 per cent of total spending in 

1997- 98 to over 4 per cent during 2000-01. It is 
expected that in the years ahead, spending on R 
& D would increase to 10 per cent of the total 
spending. 

Software Export Destinations 

7.58 Out of the total software exports of 
Rs. 28,350 crore during 2000-01, almost 62 per 
cent was to North America (USA and Canada); 
24 pet cent to Europe; 4 per cent to japan; and 
10 per cent to Rest of the World. With the 
backdrop of slowdown in the US economy, Indian 
companies are actively expanding into newer 
markets, increasing their presence in Europe and 
setting up alliances in Asia, However, contrary 
to popular belief, in the last few months, many 


US companies have shown increased interest in 
the Indian software industry. Also companies in 
Europe and Japan are increasing their outsourcing 
to India. 

Offshore Software Development 

7.59 Off-shore services strengthened its 
dominance in the software exports .sector. The 
offshore services increased to about 44 per cent 
of total exports in 2001-01, whereas on-site 
services contributed to about 56 per cent of 
export revenues. This was possible due to high 
speed (64 Kbps and 2 Mpbs) data communication 
links provided to the industry by STPI and VSNL. 
As of March 31, 2001, there are more than 1,400 
leased lines operating from Indian software 
companies providing 64 Kbps and higher speed 
data communication links for offshore software 
development. 

Domestic Market 

7.60 Although the domestic software market 
has been registering a healthy growth rate, but 
has still not been able to catch up with the 
revenues of the software export markets. In fact, 
in the year 2000-01, the domestic software 
market was unable to meet the growth targets 
and registered revenues of Rs. 9,410 crore 
over its performance of Rs. 7,200 crore in 
1999-2000. However, the proliferation of the 
internet, e-business, WAP enabled technologies 
and growth in the Small Office Home 
Office (SOHO) market will result in higher 
growth rates in the domestic market in the years 
ahead. 

Major New Initiatives 

Media Lab Asia 

7.61 The Government has approved to set up 
the Media Lab Asia Project in collaboration with 
Masschussets Institute of Technology, USA for 
an exploratory period of one year with budgetary 
support of Rs. 65 crores. An agreement has since 
been signed with Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology (MIT), USA to setup Media Lab Asia 
as a non-profit organization. 
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Public Key Infrastructure (PKI) 

7.62 In line with the global practices, the vital 
security needs of privacy, authenticity, integnty 
and non-repudiation over the Internet is being 
addressed in India by Public Key Infrasuucturc. 
The Information Technology Act, 201)11 gives the 
legal framework for these technologies and raises 
electronic records to the level o! cnnventinn.il 
paper-based physical ones as primary evidence 
for all legal requirements. Moreover, based nil 
Public Key Infrastructure technologies. 
Negotiable Instruments Act legalising various 
financial Instruments is being modified to enable 
secured financial transactions over the Internet, 
a basic requiiemcnt to enable e-commerce in the 
country. 

Food Processing 

Food Parks 

7.63 As part of the strategy to develop food 
processing infrastructure, the Ministry of bond 
Processing Industries has been pro actively 
pursuing the task of setting up of food parks in 
different parts of the country, The idea behind 
setting up of food parks is that small and medium 
entrepreneurs find it difficult to invest in capital 
intensive activities, such as cold storage, 
warehouse, quality control labs, effluent 
treatment plant, etc. Assistance for development 
of such facilities can make the food processing 
units in the food parks not only become more 
cost competitive, but also have a better market 
orientation. 

7.64 PSUs/ Joint/ Assisted/ Private sea or/ 
NGOs/ Co-operatives are eligible for grants of 
upto Rs, 4 crore for common facilities such as 
uninterrupted power supply, water supply, cold 
storage/ ice plant, warehousing facilities, effluent 
treatment plant, quality control and analytical 
laboratory and ma]or processing facilities like 
fruit concentrate/pulp making units, etc. as part 
of food patk. So fat 20 food parks have been 
sanctioned in different states of the country, 

Small Scale Industries 

7.65 The small scale sector has played a very 
important role in the socio-economic 


dciclopimnt <4 liu’ mmiiu during the past 50 
year**. It h.r* Msimtsi .imh et undiluted to the 
mirall growth i;i uritv* of the Gross Domestic 
product 'GDP , employment generation and 
export".. Tin pirlmiruiui of the small scale 
sector, tlunlore. has .i direct impact on 
flu- growth of ihe overall economy, 
'I'lie performance ol tin small scale sector 
in terms ot parameters like number of 

units (both registered .tint unregistered) 
production, employment and exports is given in 
Table “ IK 

“*.66 During tbe one ye.tr period i.e., 201)0-01 
over P)')4-2t»nii. flu number of SSI units is 
estimated to h.m* imruHtl by 1,58,000, 
production at cum in prites by Rs, -*2/)()9 crotc 
and at constant pines In Rs. 33,^14 crore. 
Hmplovmetlt increased by 7,14,000 
persons, while exports were higher by 
Rs. 5. H ctores 

■\fT Accoidmg to projei lions made by the 
Ministry td Small Scale Industries during 
111, tbe SSI sietor recorded growth in 
product ion ot K.D9 per cent over the previous 
year. The small scale industries sector has 
recorded higher growth rate than the 
industrial sector as a whole ?4.‘) per cent during 
2*MIH Dip It contributed about 40 per cent 
toward*: tbe industrial production as a whole 
and 35 per cent of direct exports from the 
country. 

TON Tbe Gmoutneni has been taking various 
measures from nine to time in order to enhance 
the productivity, efficiency and competitiveness 
of the SSI sector. In pursuance of the 
comprehensive policy package announced last 
year, the major developments that have taken 
place in the SSI sector during 2(101-02 are briefly 
outlined in the box TO, 

Sickness in the SSI Sector 

7.69 As on March 31, 2001, there were 
2,49,6.30 .sick SSI units which had obtained loans 
from banks. An amount of Rs. 4,506 crore of 
bank credit was blocked in these units. Of d iese 
only 13,076 units were considered potentially 
viable by the banks with outstanding credit of 


□in 
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TABLE 7.15 

Overall performance of Small Scale Industry 


Year 

No. of units 
(m million) 

* Production 

(at current (at constant 

prices) prices) 

(1993-94) 

Employment 

Exports 
(at current 
prices) 



(Rs.croic) 

(Rs.crorc) 

(in millions) 

(US $ in billion) 

1993-94 

2.39 

2,41,648 

2,41,648 

13.94 

8.07 


(6.2) 

(15.5) 

(71) 

(4.0) 


1994-95 

2.57 

2,98,886 

2,66,054 

14.66 

9.26 


(7 5) 

(23.7) 

(10,1) 

(5.2) 

(14.8) 

1995-96 

2.66 

3,62,656 

2,96,385 

15.26 

10 90 


(3.5) 

(21.3) 

(11.4) 

(4.1) 

(17 7) 

1996-97 

2 80 

4,11,858 

3,29,935 

16.00 

11.06 


(5.3) 

(13.6) 

(11.3) 

(4.8) 

(1.5) 

1997-98 

2.94 

4,62,641 

3,57,749 

16.72 

11.96 


(5.0) 

(12.3) 

(8,4) 

(4.5) 

(8.1) 

1998-99 

.3.08 

5,20,650 

3,85,296 

17.16 

11.64 


(4.8) 

(12.5) 

(7.7) • 

(2.6) 

(-2.7) 

1999-00 

.3.21 

5,72,887 

4,16,736 

17.85 

12.51 


(4.2) 

(10.0) 

(8.2) 

(4.0) 

(7-5) 

2000-01 (R) 

3.37 

6,45,496 

4,50,450 

18.56 

13.13 


(5.0) 

(12.7) 

(8,1) 

(4.0) 

(5.0) 


Notes: 

Figures in the brackets give percentage growth over previous year, 

E :Estimates 




r 

BOX 7.6 

Developments that have taken place during the year 2001-02 for the SSI Sector 



1. The investment limit for units in hosiery and hand tool sub sectors was enhanced from Rs. 1 crore to Rs. 

5 crore. 

2. The corpus fund set up under the Credit Guarantee Fund Scheme has been raised to Rs. 200 crore from 
Rs. 125 crore. 

3 Credit Guarantee cover against an aggregate credit of Rs. 22.88 crore was provided till the end of 
December, 2001. 

4. 14 items were derescrved on June 29, 2001 related to leather goods, shoes and toys. 

5. A new scheme named Market Development Assistance Scheme was launched exclusively for the SSI 
sector. 

6. Under the Cluster Development Programme, 4 UNIDO assisted projects have been commissioned 
during the year. 

____ J 
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Rs. 399 crore. Further, banks had identified 
2,25,488 units with outstanding bank credit 
amounting to Rs. 3,943 crore as unvialdc. 
Rehabilitation of sick units is a costly proposition 
as it involves rescheduling of past overdue* with 
concessions on interest amount due, additional 
credit for modernisation and technology 
upgradation and provision for fresh working 
capital, Presently, the State Level Inter- 
Institutional Committee (SLIIQ of hanks and 
financial institutions is the only forum looking 
into rehabilitation of potentially viable sick SSI 
units. However, in the absence of statu tot y 
backing, SLIICs has no power to enforce its 
decisions. 

7.70 To tackle the problem of rehabilitation 
of potentially viable sick SSI units, the RBI 
constituted a working group on November 25, 

2000 under the chairmanship of Shri S.S. Knhli, 
the then chairman of Indian Banks Association, 
to look into the issue. The Working Group 
submitted its report in May, 2001. All the major 
recommendations of the working group have 
been accepted by the RBI, including a change in 
the definition of Sick SSI units, norms for - 
deciding on the viability of sick units, etc, The 
revised definition would enable banks to take 
action at an early stage for revival of the units. 
Based on the accepted recommendations 
of the Working Group, the RBI has drawn 
up the revised guidelines for Rehabilitation of 
Sick SSI units, which have been circulated on 
January 16, 2002 to all the Banks for 
implementation. 

Industrial Sickness 

7.71 According to information compiled by 
RBI from scheduled commercial banks, as on 
iVtarch 31,2001, there were 2,52,947 sick/ weak 
units consisting of 2,49,630 units in the SSI 
sector and 3,317 units in the non-SSI sector, 
Among the 3,317 units, the private sector, public 
sector and joint/ co-operative sector accounted 
for 2,942 units, 255 units, and 106/14 units, 
respectively. The total number of sick SSI units 
has decreased from 3,04,235 units to 2,49,630 
units but the number of sick/ weak units in the 
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nun SSI sector has increased from 3,164 to 3 317 
The rm.il bank credit blocked in sick units has 
increased fmm Rs 23,656 crore (as on March 31 
to 1 G 25,*"' 5 t lore 6 »s on March 31,2001)' 
The small scale seetoi has Rs 4,506 crore 
(1" 5 per cent, blocked 111 11 s units while 
the non SM serlor has Rs. 21,270 crotc 
(82,5 per cent). Bank credit blocked in the 
non-SSI sector in pm ate, public and joint/ 
cn operative units, was Rs P,**n5 crore, Rs 2,986 
crore. anti Rs 5P err*re f Rs. 42 crore 
respectively. 

"."'2 Since its inception m May 1987 till the 
end of December, 20ttl, BU R has received 5,192 
references under the Sick Industrial Companies 
{Special Provisions) \cr, 1985. (SICA). These 
references include 262 references fmm Central 
anti Stare Public Sccror I nderiakings (CPSUs and 
.SPSUs). Clur of the references received, 
3,-59 were registered mulct Section 15 
of SICA. While HU4 references were dismissed 
as non maintainable under the Act, 
5511 rehabilitation schemes, including 
22 by AAIFR (Appellate Authority of 
Industrial and Financial Reconstruction)/ 
Supreme Court, were sanctioned and 953 
companies were recommended to be wound up, 
296 companies have been declared “No 
lamgcr Sick” and have been discharged from the 
purview of SICA, on their net worth-turning 
positive, after the implementation of the 
schemes. 

7.73 Among the 262 references for public sectot 
undertakings PR (?6 CPSUs and 102 SPSUs) 
were registered up to December, 2001. 
Rehabilitation schemes were sanctioned for 16 
CPSUs and 22 SPSUs. It was recommended that 
20 CPSUs and 27 SPSUs be wound up, 4 CPSUs 
and 7 SPSUs were declared no longer sick. The 
gross disposal of cases by BIFR declined from 
188 in 1997 to 141 in 1998, however, 
subsequently, it rose to P9 in 1999 to 385 in 

2000, In the current year, however, the gross 
disposal of cases was 293 up to December 31, 

2001. The status of cases referred to BIFR as at 
the end of December, 2001 is given in the 
Table 7.16. 
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TABLE 7.16 


Status of references received by BIFR (Board 

for Industrial and Financial Reconstruction) 

( As on December 31.20011 


Total 

(a) 

Pvt. 

(b) 

Central 

( c ) 

State 

(d> 

Total 

(c+d) 

1, References recti veil ^ 

5,192 

4,930 

95 

167 

262 

2, Registration declined 

1,3(15 

1,226 

17 

62 

79 

3, Under scrutmj 

129 

124 

2 

• 3 

5 

A.4 References registered 

3,759 

3,581 

76 

102 

17B 

Disposals 

5 Dismissed us 

804 

771 

5 

28 

33 

non-mamtainable 

6. Rehabilitation Schemes 
approved /sanctioned* 

(i) by BU R 

528 

490 

16 

22 

38 

(li) by AA1FR/SC 

22 

22 

0 

0 

0 

7. Declared “no longer sick" 
out of (6) above 

296 

285 

4 

7 

11 

0 Winding up recommended 

953 

906 

1 20 

27 

47 

to the concerned H.C 

9 Dropped lieuiusc Net \Xorth 

40 

37 

2 

1 

3 

became positive during enquiry. 

B. Total (5+6+849) 

2,347 

2,226 

43 

78 

121 

Pending 

10. Draft .schemes (.Ululated 

91 

76 

13 

2 

15 

11, Winding up Nonce issued 

118 

105 

6 

7 

13 

12. Under Inquiry 

1,049 

1,032 

9 

S 

17 

13. Schemes Failed ami 

67 

59 

5 

3 

8 

Reopened. 

14, Pending cases remanded 

36 

34 

0 

2 

2 

by AA1FR 

15. Stay ordered bv Courts 

51 

49 

0 

2 

2 

C = (A - B) 

1,412 

1,355 

33 

24 

57 


Notes. 

*91 Merger cases (87 private sector +1 Central USUs +1 State PSU ) 


Industrial Relations from 540 in 1999 to 426 in 2000, and lockouts 

7.74 At an aggregate level, there was a decline came down from 387 in 1999 to 345 in 2000 
in the number ofstrikes and lockouts during 2000 (Table 7,17). The reduction in strikes and 
compared to the previous year. Strikes declined lockouts was prominent in the public sector and 




TABLE 7.17 

Industrial relations scenario 





Strikes 

Lockouts 

Total 


Year 

Number 

Mandays Number 

lost 

Mandays 

lost 

Number 

Mandays 

lost 

1997 

793 

(in million) 

6,3 

512 

(in million) 

10,7 

1,305 

(in million) 

17.0 

1998 

665 

9,4 

432 

12.7 

1,097 

22.1 

1999(P) 

540 

10.6 

387 , 

16.2 

927 

26.8 

2000(P) 

426 

120 

345 

168 

771 

28.8 

2001(P)* 

221 

2.5 

222 

10.8 

443 

13.3 

Notes ; 

* Upto Sept. 

Provisional 

Source : Labour Bureau, Shimla 
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in the State sphere. The states of West Bengal, 
Tamil Nadu, Gujarat and Andhra Pradesh 
experienced maximum instances of strikes and 
lockouts in 2000. The industries facing the 
highest incidence of strikes and lockouts were 
textiles, engineering and coal mining. 
Wages, indiscipline, violence and personnel 
issues were the primary causes for strikes and 
lockouts. 

7.75 The 1 mandays lost on account of strikes 
and lockouts, have shown a lower increase of 2 
million in 2000 as compared to an increase ut 
4.7 million in 1999. The mandays lost due to 
lockouts increased by 0.6 million whereas those 
due to strikes declined by 1.4 million between 
1999 and 2000. During this period the mandays 
lost in the central sphere and in the public sector 
increased by 9.2 million and 9.5 million 
respectively, In contrast, the state sphere anil the 
private sector recorded a decline of 1 .2 million 
and 7.5 million respectively. 

Industrial Pollution 

7.76 In order to address the issue of 
environmental pollution, a World Bank assisted 


programme for e.ipueilv building was launched 
in 199" and is in operation details of which ate 
given in Box 

"\7" Yeai wise pi ogress in the implementation 
of pollution control measures in rhe 17 categories 
of highly polluting iinluslries is given in table 
"UK. As on September 5(1, 2.991, nut of the total 
1,551 large and medium industries identified in 
1992 in the P categories of highly polluting 
industries, 1,549 industries have installed the 
requisite pollution control facilities to comply 
with the prescribed cmmminental standards, 177 
industries base closed down and only 25 
industries base yet to install the necessary 
pollution control facilities (status as on 
September ,51), 21(91). I ,egai action has been taken 
against all the defaulting industries. 

"."H The ice cut monitoring report (as on 
September 19, 2991) received from the Central 
Pollution Comrol Board (CP(,B) indicates that 
of the H51 industries along the major rivers and 
lakes m the country which haw found discharging 
their untreated or partially treated effluents into 
fresh water bodies, 60H units were found to 
comply with prescribed standards and another 


BOX 7.7 

Environmental Management Capacity Building Technical Assistance Project 


• An Environmental Management Capacity Building Technical Assistance (l-.Mt !BTA) Project has been 
in operation in the Ministry of Environment & Forests with the assistance of World Bank 
from 1997. 

• The objective of the project is to assist the Government of India in strengthening Environmental 
Management Capacity in selected areas at national, state, local as well as the community levels. 

• The revised outlay for the project is US $ 29.62 million (Rs. 141,1 crores approximately) and the project 
will conclude in June, 2003, 

• The areas identified for building-up capacity were Environmental Policy Planning, Environmental 
Administration, Decentralisation of Environmental Management, Implementation of Environmental 

Law, Monitoring Compliance in specific priority areas and Environmental Capacity Building in 
Gujarat. 

• The project has sixteen components including Environmental Research and Education, Mining, 
Environmental Law, Environmental Economics, Air Quality Management, Environmental Standards, 
Industrial Siting, Media Training and Integrated coastal and Marine Area Management. 

v-:_______ j 
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TABLE 7.18 

Statewise summary status of pollution 
control in 17 categories of industries 
(as per information mailable with 
CPC11 as on September If), 2001) 


State / HT 'IVit.il Nil. 

Ill Hulls 

Sums (Na nf Units) 

(.lnsul 

Ctt 

Defaul¬ 

ters## 

1, Aiullira Pradesh 

PI 

29 

14.1 

01 

2 ArumiLli.il Pradesh 

4NI 

INI 

(HI 

00 

3. Assam 

IS 

111 

11 

01 

4 Bihar 

(,2 

22 

18 

02 

5, Cioa 

IK. 

Oil 

or, 

00 

A. Guparat 

177 

07 

170 

0(1 

7. Haryana 

11 

Of, 

17 

(10 

8. IlnmiLhal Pr.uk*',li 

1(9 

(HI 

09 

110 

9. Jammu it kashmir 

IlH 

111 

05 

(HI 

10. Kariv.it ika 

H5 

09 

75 

111 

11. Kerala 

2« 

Ilf, 

22 

(III 

12. Madhya Pradesh 

7K 

11 

62 

05 

11 Maharashtra 

115 

21 

106 

05 

M. Manipur 

18) 

DO 

IHI 

(HI 

IS. Meghalaya 

01 

III, 

01 

1)0 

Id. Mi/urani 

Oil 

(III 

(III 

11(1 

17, Nagaland 

mi 

IHI 

00 

00 

18. Orissa 

21 

111 

16 

04 

19 Pun|ali 

45 

06 

39 

00 

20. Ilai'.isthaii 

4'J 

or. 

43 

00 

21 Sikkim 

01 

00 

111 

on 

22. Tamil N.ulu 

IP) 

03 

117 

(HI 

2,1. Tripura 

(HI 

00 

0(1 

0(1 

24. UT- Andaman tk 

(HI 

<NI 

(HI 

00 

Nicnhar islands 





25. UT- Chandigarh 

01 

00 

01 

0(1 

26. UT- Daman & Diu, 

00 

00 

00 

(10 

Dadra & Najjar Haveli 




27 UT- Delhi 

05 

01 

04 

00 

28 UT-Lak shad weep 

00 

01) 

00 

00 

29 UT-Pondicherry 

06 

L 01 

05 

00 

30, Uttar Pradesh 

224 

21 

200 

01 

31. West Bengal 

5H 

17 

38 

03 

total 

1,551 

177 

1,349 

25 


Notes ; 

# Having adequate facilities to comply with the standards. 
## Not having adequate facilities to comply with die standards. 


238 industrial units have been closed. Only 5 
units have not installed the requisite pollution 
control facilities; legal action has been initiated 
for all the defaulting units. 

Outlook 

7.79 Slowdown in domestic and global demand 
have affected industrial growth adversely in the 
current year. There has been wide spread and 
significant deceleration of industrial growth in 
all the major sectors and end use specific groups. 
The industrial slowdown is also reflected in the 
considerable decline in sanctions and 

disbursement made by financial institutions and 
in the performance of core and infrastructure 
industries. On considering the continued global 
slowdown and adverse effects of the terrorist 
attacks in USA and subsequent heightened security 
concerns, there might be adverse impact on 
Indian IT industry and software exports. Future 
industrial outlook depends on how quickly the 
global slowdown is recovered and we are 
able to reverse both consumption and 
investment demand at home. Better agricultural 
performance associated with increase in rural 
incomes in the current year will have 
some positive impact on industrial and overall 
growth. 

7.80 In the background of trends which 
suggest an all round industrial slowdown, the 
endeavour should be that the Indian industry must 
continue to strive to be an efficient and 
competitive one and able to stand on its own in 
the face of rising domestic and foreign 
competition, In order to ensure this, Government 
on its part must resist any attempts to delay the 
process of liberalisation and deregulation 
and continue to deepen the reforms 
and remove all obstacles and bottlenecks 
for unleashing competitive forces in' the 
industrial sector. This would entail removal of 
the remaining infrastructural constraints 
especially in power, transport and 
telecommunications; reducing bureaucratic 
controls in all spheres liberalising the labour and 
land market and removing other barriers to 
growth. 
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Agriculture 


After near stagnation in 1999-2000 and 
negative growth of 0.2 percent in 2000 - 01 * 
agriculture sector is expected to grow at nearly 
6 per cent during the current year, pushing up 
the GDP growth rate to 5.4 percent from a 
lower level of 4 percent in the preceding year 
(Table 8.1). Much of the growth in agriculture 
sector is attubutable to the rise in fuodgr.il ns 
production to 209 million tonnes, up from 190 
million tonnes in the preceding year ns also 
increase in the production of non-food crops 
including oilseeds, jute and, cotton, litis will 
help stimulate other sectors of the economy 
since an increase in incomes of farmers would 
generate fresh demand for goods and services 
during 2002 . 


TABLE 8.1 

GDP, Agriculture and Foodgrains Growth 
Rates 

Year 

GDP* 

GDP 

Agri and 
Allied Sector* 

(Per win) 

Foodgrains 

Production 

1992-93 

5.1 

5.8 

6.6 

1993-94 

5.9 

4,1 

2.7 

1994-95 

7.3 

5,0 

3.9 

1995-96 

7.3 

-0.9 

-5.8 

1996-97 

78 

9.6 

10.5 

1997-98 

4.8 

-2.4 

-3.6 

1998-99 

6.5 

6,2 

5,9 

1999-00 

6.1 

1.3 

3,0 

2000-01 

4.0 

-0.2 

-6.6 

2001-02** 

5.4 

5.7 

6.8 

*At 1993-1994 Prices 

** Advance Estimates 


Monsoon - 2001 

8.2 This war's muUMjon fJune-Septembet) 

was normal to excess m , 0 ) out of 35 
nteteoroKjgic.il sub divisions, covering 8 G per 
cent of the area and fiN per cent of the districts 
in the eountiy G able H .2 . A special feature of 
this year's mutual inoiismui was that 29 
nieteorologtc.il sub divisi«ms teteived spatially 
well distributed raiulall compared to last seven 
wars. Innther. “1 diMncis belonging to the 
states of Madina Pradesh, Rajasthan, Gujarat, 
1‘ttar Pradesh, Haiy. 111 , 1 , Kerala, Orissa, Punjab, 
Tamil Nadu, ( lih.nisg.irli and 1 Inmchal Pradesh, 
which had deficient nnmsunn rainfall in 2000 
and in 199*J, received adequate rain this year. 
For the cuumry as a whole, the cumulative 
rainfall for the enure season was 92 per cent of 
the long period average yl.PA), malting 2001 
another normal monsoon year. 

Five meteorological sub divisions listed below 
received deficient rainfall. 


Meterologieul Suh-divtKitimc 

(Per cent) 

Aruiuch.il I’v.uUsli 

-29 

Andaman & \hnli.u Mauds 

-25 

Assam & Meghalaya 

-21 

Kuttkan & Goa 

-21 

West Madhya Pradesh 

-20 


Post-Monsoon 

8.3 The cumulative rainfall during the post- 
monsoon season from October to December 
2001 was excess to normal in 23 out of 35 
meteorological sub-divisions (Table 8.3). The 
rainfall for the country as a whole was 13 pet 
cent above normal. The South Peninsula 
received normal rainfall during the northeast 
monsoon season. 
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TABLE 8.2 

Monsoon Performance: 1991 to 2001 
(June- September) 


Number of Meteorological 
Sub-divisions* 


Normal 


Excess 


Deficient/ 

Scanty 


Percentage of 
districts with 
normal/ 
excess rainfall 


Per cent of long 
period average 
rainfall for the 
country as a whole 


1 

8 

68 

91 

2 

3 

65 

93 

2 

4 

78 

100 

12 

10 

77 

110 

7 

2 

79 

100 

10 

3 

82 

103 

6 

3 

81 

102 

13 

2 

81 

106 

3 

7 

67 

96 

5 

7 

66 

92 

1 

5 

68 

92 


* Total number of Metrological sub-divisions is 35. 


TABLE 8.3 

Post-Monsoon Rainfall: 1996 To 2001 
(Octobet-December) 

(Number of Meteorological Sub-divisions) 


Normal/ 

Excess 


Deficient/ 

Scanty 


1997 

1998 

1999 

2000 

2001 

27 

33 

26 

4 

23 

a 

2 

9 

31 

12 

35 

35 

35 

35 

35 


TABLE 8.4 

Reservoir Storage Status 

2000 2001 
Date Live Date live 
Storage Storage 

(BCM)* _ (BCM)* 

1. Starting 

Storage 01.06.2000 22.18 01.06,2001 17.20 I 

2. Maximum 
Storage 

Attained 0510,2000 82,66 25,10,2001 87,49 

3. Storage 

Build Up - 60.48 - 70.29 

4. Designed Live - 130,60 - 130,60 

Stora ge __ _ 

* Billion Cubic Meters _ 


Reservoir Storage Status 

8.4 The maximum storage attained in the 70 
major reservoirs in the country in 2001 at 87.49 
BCM, was higher than the„ptevious year’s level 
of 82.66 BCM, despite lower starting storage. 
This was because of higher storage built up 
(70.29 BCM) in 2001 as compared with 60.48 
BCM in 2000 (Table 8.4). 

II 

Production and Growth 
Crop Prospects - 2001-02 

Foodgrains 

8.5 This year’s foodgrain output is likely to 
be 209.2 million tonnes, representing an increase 
of around 13 million tonnes over the previous 
year’s production of 195.9 million tonnes (Table 
8.5). The growth of this year’s foodgrain output 
is mainly because Rajasthan, Gujarat, Madhya 
Pradesh, and Chhattisgarh, which suffered acute 
moisture stress and drought-like situation in 
some areas last year, received adequate rains 

this year. 

8,6 Rice output estimated at 91 million 
tonnes compared with 84,9 million tonnes last 


Agriculture 


TABLE 8.5 

Foodgra inn Productsm 


'Million Tonnes) 


Crop 

1996-97 

1997-98 

1998-99 

1999-2000 

2000-01 

2001-02* 

Rice 

81.7 

82 5 

80.1 

jci “ 

si n 

91.0 

Wheat 

69.4 

60.4 

"1.1 

“i. t 

u* ~ 

73.1 

Coarse Cereals 

34.1 

10.4 

3IA 

m i 

i| n 

31.9 

Pulses 

14.2 

1.3.1) 

14.4 

J i \ 

m " 

13.2 

Foodgrains 

199.4 

192..3 

203.6 

209.8 

195.9 

209.2 

Khanf 

103.9 

101.6 

1112.9 

1«5 5 

3 li 3 1 

108.S 

Rabi 

95.5 

90,” 

inn." 

!*»} 1 

92 3 

100.7 


* Advance Estimates 


year as also the early estimate of wheat output 
at 73.1 million tonnes is likely to push up this 
year’s foodgrains output to over 209 million 
tonnes. Even pulses output is likely to he more 
by over 2 million tonnes. Late rains in the north 
west in early February accompanied by a 
prolonged cold spell augurs well for wheat 
production. Hence a record foodgrain output 
of 212 million tonnes can not ruled out. 

Commercial Crops 

8.7 The downtrend in oilseeds, particularly 
groundnut during the preceding two years 
appears to have been reversed this year and the 


nmnm is Itkt Iv to harvest over 21 million 
tonnes of oilseeds tttmp.mil with 18.4 million 
tonnes in the preceding vc.tr. C otton production 
would 1 h- higher h\ over ,1 million bales and 
given the downtrend tn miem.iMon.tl prices, the 
domestic put vs would tend to remain depressed. 
Production ol lute dc mesia at J(l.~ million bales 
is likclv to he higher than 10,5 million bales 
produced Iasi ve.tr. Sugarcane production is 
expected io dtop to 2*15 million miines from 
2 , ) 0.2 million ionites btsi year, due to some 
nioisiute stress experienced in Andhra Pradesh, 
Karnataka and Maharashtra during the monsoon 
period (Table N.fij. 


TABLK tt.fi 

Commercial Crop Production 


rMillion Tonnes) 


Crop 

1996-97 

1997-98 

1998-99 

1999-2000 

2000-01 

2001-02# 

Groundnut 

8.6 

7.4 

9.(1 

5.1 

0.2 

7.2 

Rapeseed/ Mustard 

6.7 

4.7 

5.7 

5.M 

4.2 

5.2 

Soyabean 

5.4 

6,5 

Tl 

"M 

5.3 

5.9 

Other oilseeds 

3.7 

2.7 

2.9 

2.5 

2," 

2.8 

Total nine oilseeds 

24.4 

21.3 

24.7 

20,7 

18.4 

21.1 

Cotton* 

14.2 

10 9 

12.3 

11.5 

<17 

12.0 

Jute & Mesta** 

11.1 

'11.0 

9.8 

lM.fl 

1M.5 

10.7 

Sugarcane 

277.6 

279.5 


299.3 

24*1.2 

295.0 


♦Million, bales of 170 kgs 
♦♦Million bales of 180 kgs each 
#Advance Estimates 
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TABLE 8.7 

Annual Compound Growth of Crop Area, Production and Productivity 

(per cent) 

Crop 


1980-81 to 1989-90 



1990-91 to 2000-01 [ 


Area 

Production 

Yield 

Area 

Production 

Yield 

Rice fit Wheat 

0.43 

3.59 

3.15 

0.84 

2.27 

1.42 

- Rice 

0.41 

3.62 

3.19 

0.63 

1.79 

1.16 

- Wheat 

0.47 

3,57 

3 10 

121 

3.04 

1.81 

Coarse Ccicals 

-1.34 

0.40 

1.62 

oo 

r—* 

i 

0.06 

1.65 

Pulses 

-0.09 

1.52 

1.61 

-1.02 

-0.58 

0.27 

Total Foodgrains 

-0.23 

2.85 

2.74 

-0.20 

1.66 

1.34 

Non-Food Crops 

1.12 

3.77 

2.31 

0.84 

1.86 

0.59 

- Oilseeds 

-1.51 

5.20 

2.43 

0.44 

0.66 

0.61 

- Sugarcane 

1.44 

2.70 

1.24 

1,72 

2.62 

0.89 

- Cotton 

-1.25 

2.80 

4.10 

2.21 

0.92 

-1.26 

All Crops 

0.10 

3.19 

2.56 

0.08 

1.73 

1.02 


Annual Growth Rates in Area, Production, little or no growth in the 1980s and in the 1990s. 

Productivity - 1980s and 1990s Some area expansion observed under non-food 

8.8 The annual compound growth rate in area, cro P s in ^ 19903 is attributable mainly to the 
production and yield of major crops during the * growth in the area under cotton and sugarcane, 
1980s and 1990s is listed in the Table 8.7. P etha P s at cost of shrinkage in area under 
Amongst foodgrains, wheat has maintained high coarse cereak However, the growth in yield of 

annual growth, though some deceleration is non-food crops in the 1990s has been lower 

noticed in the 1990s because of productivity 111311 tllat ln t h e 19 80s, 

levels having plateaued in Punjab and Haryana. pi antation Crops 

Rice and wheat production taken together, 
recorded an annual growth of 2.27 per cent in ^ ea 

the 1990s compared to 3.59 per cent in the 8.9 India is the largest producer and consumer 

1980s. Pulses and coarse cereals have recorded of tea in the world and accounts for around 28 
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pet cent of world production and 15 percent of 
world trade. Consumption, production and 
trade of tea since 1995-96 is shown in Table 
8.8. There is no restriction on export of tea anti 
under the present Exim Policy, import of tea is 
permitted with an import duty of 70 per cent. 

8.10 Tea auctions in the North fetched higher 
prices in 2001 compared with the preceding 
year, ranging from a high of Rs 90/kg (January) 
to a low of Rs 56/kg (November) in Guwahati 
auctions. The average auction prices in Smith 
India were Rs 46 per kg as against Rs 44 per kg 
in the preceding year. Low prices of South India 
Tea have been a source of concern, and ihe 
Government has operated a price subsidy 
scheme in 2000 and 2001, to compensate small 
growers of tea for the low price realization in 
the auctions. 

Coffee 

8.11 Coffee is mainly grown in two States - 
Karnataka and Kerala -which account for 82 
per cent of country’s coffee production, Robust a 
and Arabica are the two varieties accounting 
for 52 per cent and 48 per cent of the area 
respectively. Production of coffee in the country 
has grown over the years to reach over 301 
thousand tonnes in 2000-01 from 170 thousand 
tonnes in the 1990-91, whereas domestic 
consumption has stagnated around 54 thousand 
tonnes in the 1990s. This has led to a steady 
growth in the export of coffee, which has 
increased to 247 thousand tonnes in 2000-01 
from 100 thousand tonnes in 1990-91, The 
major buyers of Indian coffee arc the Russian 
Federation and Western Europe, Domestic 
prices of coffee are currently higher than 
international prices. The recent fall in 
international coffee prices has adversely affected 
Indian coffee exporters, resulting in lower value 
realization in 2000-01, despite an increase in 
quantity of coffee exported in the same year. 
Production, consumption, and export of coffee 
in recent years are given in Table 8,9. 

Natural Rubber 

8.12 Rubber is cultivated mainly in Kerala and 
the Kanyakuman district of Tamil Nadu and 


TABLE 8.9 

Production, Consumption and 
Export of Coffee 


f’OOO Tonnes)! 

Year Production 

h 

sport 

Domestic 



Q»y 

Value 

CotiBump- 




{Million 1) 

lion 

IVjn.'M 

n> 

lot 

](>H 

54 

IV If. '.17 

.If' 

1H1 

LO 

55 

IV)' <)h, 


ro 

p' 

55 

I'ttiK VI 

.V* 

.M.T 

•It] 

50 

l»)VI .Ml 


,»4i 

t*P 

50 

Tin m |l| 

till 

:r 


55 

3*1] ().! 

s!“" 

I,'*** 

1 V)* J 

* 

* I'.M HI- 

>njn lout 

ut 



** \pftl < let 

<}»< r, 





the t«»t.il area un«l( i rubber cultivation is neatly 
563.IHH1 ha. \b>nii '**’ per tent of the country’s 
demand for natural rubber is met from domestic 
production. The consumption, production and 
yield of natui.tl rubber during the last five years 
is given m Table K.IU, Export nt natural rubber 
has hem insignificant since international prices 
are often lo\m than the domestic prices. 

H.13 The domestic prices of natural rubber, 
which continued to fall m 1999, experienced 
some improvement in 2UIK1 and the annual 
average price ruled at Rs 3,125/quintal in 2000, 
slightly higher than Rs 2,99-/quintal in 1999. 
'Die market intent rnmn opet.uions hv State 
Trading Corporation, which started in 
September 1HT In procuring rubber on 
Government utvount, \u tv discontinuetl in April 



TABLE H.10 


Natural 

Rubber-Consumption, Production 


and 

Yield 


Year 

Consumption 

Production 

Yield 


ft HIM TntlllLV 

(Isii/Ha) 

19% tr 

5f.li 

55(1 

1503 

1997 i)K 

5"ll 

480 

1549 

1998 99 

590 

0IU 

1563 

1999-1 111 

f,3U 

62H 

1576 

2(1(11! fl| 

f.3(l 

63(1 

1576 

20(11-1)2* 

64 tl 

651) 

1580 

* Estimated 


* 
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2001. Government, under the provisions of the 
Rubber Act 1947, has fixed and notified on 
September 12, 2001 the minimum price of the 
two most commonly used varieties of natural 
rubber, viz., RSS 4 and RSS n, ;tL Rs 32.09/Kg 
and Rs 30.79/Kg respectively to enable the rubber 
growers get a reasonable price for then produce. 
In January, 2002 the RSS-4 price touched Rs 39.50 
and the RSS-5 price was Rs .37.50 indicating some 
improvement in domestic prices. 


Horticulture 

8.14 A wide variability of agro-climatic 
conditions enables India to produce a wide range 
of horticultural crops such as fruits, vegetables, 
tropical tuber crops, ornamental crops, medicinal 
and aromatic plants, spices and plantation crops 
like coconut, cashew, cocoa etc. Data on 
horticultural crops in earlier years was not readily 
available. In recent years some organised efforts 


TABLE 8,11 

Estimated Area and Production of Major Horticultural Crops 
___ (Area : Million Hectares; Production : Million Tonnes) 


Crop 1997-98 1998-99 1999-2000 2000-01* 



Area 

Production 

Area 

Production 

Area 

Production 

Area 

Production 

Fruits 

3.73 

43,26 

3.74 

44.04 

3.80 

45.50 

3.94 

49.80 

Apple 

(123 

1.32 

0.23 

1.38 

0.23 

1.04 

0.24 

1.30 

Banana 

11.44 

13.34 

0,46 

15.07 

0.49 

16.81 

0.50 

17.50 

Citrus 

0.4H 

4..31 

0.48 

4.57 

0.52 

4.65 

" 0.53 

4.80 

Grapes 

0.114 

0.97 

0.04 

1.08 

0.04 

1,13 

0.04 

1.20 

Guava 

0.15 

■> 1.61 

0.15 

1.80 

0.15 

1.71 

0.16 

1.85 

Litchi 

0.05 

0.45 

0.05 

0.43 

0.05 

0.43 

0.06 

0.45 

Mango 

1.3H 

10.23 

1.40 

9.78 

1.48 

10.50 

1.50 

11.40 

Papaya 

0.07 

1.62 

0.(16 

1.58 

0.06 

1.66 

0.07 

1.70 

Pineapple 

0.07 

0.‘M 

0,07 

1.01 

0.07 

1 1.02 

0.07 

1.10 

Sapota 

0.04 

0.44 

0.05 

0.68 

0.06 

0.80 

0.07 

0.90 

Others 

0.7b 

8.0.3 

0.75 

6.66 

0.65 

5.75 

0.70 

7.60 

Vegetables 

4.11 

72.73 

4.41 

87.53 

5.99 

90.83 

6.24 

98.50 

Brinjal 

0.48 

7.74 

0.49 

7.88 

0.50 

8.12 

0.51 

8.80 

Cabbage 

0.23 

5.32 

0.24 

5.62 

0.26 

5.90 

0,28 

6.10 

Cauliflower 

0.25 

4.47 

0,25 

4.69 

0,25 

4.72 

0.26 

4.80 

Okra 

0.32 

.3.21 

0.33 

3,38 

0.35 

3.42 

0.36 

3.50 

Onion 

0.34 

3.14 

0.48 

5.47 

0.49 

4.90 

0.52 

6.50 

Pea 

0,27 

2.42 

0.28 

2.70 

0.27 

2.71 

0.30 

3.80 

Potato 

1.21 

17.65 

1.28 

22,49 

1,34 

25.00 

1.38 

26.00 

Tomato 

0.41 

6.18 

0.47 

8.27 

0.46 

7.43 

0.50 

8.40 

Others 

0.60 

22.60 

0.59 

27.03 

2.07 

28.63 

2.13 

30,60 

Flowers 

0.07 

0.37 

0.07 

0.42 

0.09 

0.52 

0.10 

0.55 

Spices 

NA 

2.76 

NA 

2.87 

NA 

2.91 

NA 

3.00 

Cashew nut 

0.70 

0.36 

0.71 

0.46 

0.69 

0.52 

0.63 

0.45 

Arecanut 

0,27 

0.33 

0.28 

0.31 

0.29 

0.33 

NA 

NA 

Coconut** 

1.86 

12.72 

1.75 

12.54 

1.78 

12.25 

NA 

NA 

Other 









Horticultural 








crops 

NA 

1.50 

NA 

1.65 

NA 

1.75 

NA 

1.85 

* Provisional 

** Production in 

thousand million nuts. 

NA; Not Available 
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were made to monitor data on important tree 
crops and vegetables. Table 8.11 gives the 
estimated area and production of major 
horticultural crops during the last four years, 

8.15 India is the world's second largest 
producer of fruits & vegetables. It leads the 
world in production of mangos, bananas, 
sapotas and acid limes and has recently achieved 
high productivity in grapes. Mango is the most 
important fruit covering about 38 per cent of 
area and accounting for 23 per cent of total 
fruit production in the country. There has been 
a steady increase in the area and production of 
some fruits particularly fimla, her and 
pomegranate in the country as a result of 
identification and development of suitable 
varieties and production technologies in arid 
zones. Date palm and fig cultivation is also 
finding favour in some areas. India produces 
almost 13 per cent of world’s vegetable output 
occupying first position in production of pea 
and cauliflower; second in onion, cabbage, 
tomato and brinjal; and fourth rank in potato. 

8.16 India is known for growing traditional 
flowers such as jasmine, marigold, 
chrysanthemum, tuberose, crossandra and aster. 
Commercial cultivation of cut flowers such as 
rose, orchids, gladiolus, carnation, anthurium, 
gerbera and lilies has also become popular. 
Fiower cultivation has been identified as an 
Extreme Focus Area for export by the 
Government. 

8.17 Since ancient times, India has been known 
as the home of spices. A wide variety of spices 
are produced in the country, such as black 
pepper, cardamom, ginger, garlic, turmeric, chilly 
and a large variety of tree and seed spices. 
Among various spices grown, chilly dominates 
with a share of 32 per cent in the total 
production. The demand for chilly as spice and 
its oleoresins as a natural colouring material is 
growing in the domestic and international 
markets. The second largest spice is turmeric, 
with a share qf 21 per cent. 

,8.18 Coconut is an important tree crop and 
about 10 million people derive their living from 
coconut cultivation, processing and related 


activities. Cocnnur is grown mainly along t[)e 
coastal states of the country and also in the 
northeastern region India also accounts for 45 
per cent of the global output of cashew and is 
the largest producer, processor, consumer and 
exporter of cashew m the world. 

Animal Husbandry, Dairying 
And Fisheries 

8.19 Livestock production is an integral part 
of crop farming and contributes substantially 
to household nutritional security and poverty 
alleviation through increased household income, 
'lire returns from livestock, especially dairying 
ami mixed farming in small and medium 
holdings, are larger and highly sustainable, The 
progress in this sector results in more balanced 
development of the rural economy, and 
improvement in economic status of poor people 
associated with livestock. 

8.21) India has ncarlv 5“ per cent of the world’s 
buffalo imputation and 16 per cent of the cattle 
population. India has now I hi come the largest 
producer of milk in the world. Table 8.12 shows 
the progress achieved in milk production and 
per capita availability. 


8.21 During 2IHKMII, besides K1 million tonnes 
of milk, the livestock sector contributed 32.4 
billion eggs, 47.6 million kgs of wool, and 4.7 


TABLE 8.12 

Production and Per Capita 
Availability of Milk 

Year 

Milk Production 

Per Capita 
Availability 


(Million Tonnes) 

(Gms/pcr day) 

1950-51 

1? 

124 

1960-61 

2(1 

124 

1970-71 

22 

112 

1980-81 

32 

128 

1990-91 

54 

176 

1996-97 

69 

202 

1997-98 

72 

203 

1998-99 

75 

211 

1999-00* 

78 

214 

200^.-01* 

81 

217 

* Provisional 
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million tonnes of meat. An important feature 
of meat production in the country is that, in 
recent years, poultry production ranging between 
5.8 to 7.0 million tonnes, has exceeded goat 
meat production ranging between 4.7 to 6.0 
million tonnes. It is estimated that about 18 
million people are employed in the livestock 
sector in principal or subsidiary status. Export 
earnings from livestock sector and related 
products are progressively rising. Einished leather 
accounted for as high as 50 per cent (Rs 1,745 
ctore) and meat and meat products accounted 
fot 42 per cent (Rs 1,457 crore) of the total 
export from the livestock sector during 
2000 - 01 . 

8.22 Fisheries sector plays an important role 
in the socio-economic development of the 
country since it is an important source of 
livelihood for a large section of the economically 
backward population of the country, particularly 
in the coastal areas. It is not only an important 
source of direct employment but generates 
employment in downstream industries. It is 
estimated that about 6 million people are 
employed in the fisheries sector. Fish production 
and exports are shown in Table 8.13. 

8.23 The contribution of livestock and fishery 
sector to total GDP was 6,9 per cent (5.9 per 
cent from Livestock and 1 percent from 
Fisheries) in 21)00-2001 at current prices. The 



value of output of livestock and fishenes sectors 
was estimated to be Rs 1,70,205 crore during 
2000-2001 which is about 30.3 per cent of the 
total value of output of about Rs 5,61,717 crore 
from the agricultural and allied sectors. The 
contribution of the milk group alone 
(Rs 101,990 crore) was higher than wheat 
(Rs 47,091 crore) and sugarcane (Rs 27,647 crore). 

Ill 

Agricultural Inputs 
Irrigation and Water Resources 

8.24 The Ultimate Irrigation Potential (UIP) 
for the country has been reassessed as 139.89 
million hectares. The Accelerated Irrigation 
Benefits Programme (AIBP) was launched by 
the Central Government in 1996-97 in order to 
harnesss UIP through early completion of 
irrigation projects. Under this programme, the 
Centre provides additional central assistance by 
way of loans to the States for early completion 
of selected large irrigation and multi-purposes 
projects. Rs 5,878 crore have been released 
under AIBP as Central Loan Assistance (CLA) 
to the States during the financial years 1996-97 
to 2000-01. In addition, CLA of Rs 983 crore 
have been released till the end of November, 
2001 . 

8.25 By 1999-2000, the country’s created 
irrigation potential is estimated to have gone 
up to about 94.7 million hectares, which is about 
68 per cent of UIP. This comprises of 35.3 
million hectares (37 per cent) through major 
and medium projects and 59.4 million hectares 
(63 per cent) through minor irrigation schemes. 
It is anticipated that .the cumulative total of 
created irrigation potential by using all types of 
sources would go up to almost 100 million 
hectares by the end of the Ninth Plan (1997- 
2002 ). 

8.26 Despite significant progress in the creation 
of irrigation potential, under-utilisation 
continues to persist. The Command Area 
Development Programme (CADP), in operation 
since 1974-75, particularly aims at bridging the 
gap between potential created and its utilisation. 
The programme also includes measures to 
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TABLE 8.14 

Production/ Distribution of Certified/ Quality Scuds 


Type 

Unit 

1997-98 

1998-99 

1999-2000 

2000-01* 

2001-02** 

Breeder Seed 

Qds. 

46,134 

38,994 

M.JK) 

■1.1,360 

43,000 

Foundation 

Seed 

‘(KID Qtls. 

684 

0~5 

4i.fi 

3M| 1 

- 

Certified Quality- 
seed distribution 

‘000 Qtls 

7,879 

8,-19“ 

8 “98 

8,1-14 

10,966 

* Expected 

** Target 







promote better water management practices, 
installation of sprinkler tk drip irrigation and 
farmers’ participation in irrigation water 
management. During 2000-1)1, Rs 144,% crorc 
was released to States as Central Assistance- 
under the programme. 

8.27 The average annual suiface water flow 
available in the country is around 1,869 Billion 
Cubic Metre (BCM). However, because of the 
topographical, hydrological and other 
constraints, only about 690 BCM of the 
available surface water can be utilised, in 
addition to the annual replenishable ground 
water resources of 432 BCM. Thus, the total 
utilisable water in the country is assessed as 
1,122 BCM. The average annual per capita water 
availability is estimated to be about 1,820 cubic 
meters (cu.m) in 2001 at the national level. 
The per capita availability is likely to decline in 
about 1,342 cu.m by 2025 AD owing to the 
increase in population. At present, irrigation 
constitutes about 84 per cent of the water used. 
With the increase in demand of water for other 
uses, the share of water used for irrigation is 
likely to go down to about 73 per cent by 2025, 

8.28 Considering the number of challenges 
that have emerged in the development and 
management of water resources since the 
adoption of National Water Policy in 1987, so 
that no water goes waste and the water resources 
can be cleaned up, the existing National Water 
Policy needed to be reviewed and updated. The 
draft updated National Water Policy has been 
finalised by the Working Group of the National 


W.itet Res* nines Council sNWRC.) and the same 
is to be onwdi-ml In \\\ RC. for its adoption, 

Seeds 

8.2 9 Ilk' use ol quality seeds is vital for high 
pet acre product iun in .igticuliuic. Tim National 
Seeds Policy, ,’MtH provides ,i framework for 
ensuring the growth of the Seal Sector in a 
liberalized economic einimmmni. It seeks to 
provide the Indian farmers with a wide range 
of superior seed varieties, and planting materials 
in adequate quantity. The production/ 
disttihulion of certified/ quality seeds since 
199? 9H is given in the Table 8.14. 

K.3D A scheme fin the establishment and 
maintenance of a Seed Bank has been in 
opei.uioii since 1999 2ntll>. 'l'lic basic objective 
of the scheme is ru make available seeds for 
meeting any contingent requirement and also 
develop infrastructure for production and 
distribution of seeds. The scheme is being 
implemented through National Seeds 
Corporation, State 1-arms Corporation of India 
and 12 State Seeds Corporations of various 
States. During the year 2(M II -02, the Seed Bank 
has a physical target of maintaining over 
1,30,000 quintals of Certified Seeds and 10,000 
quintals of Foundation Seeds of various major 
crop varieties. Besides, for the North Eastern 
States, a physical target tit* 14,075 quintals of 
Certified Seeds has been fixed. Some legislative 
measures taken recently in respect of seeds, 
plant varieties and farmers rights are prescribed 
in Box 8.1 
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box a.i 

Dtaft Seeds Act, 2001 


Based on the recommendations of Seed Policy Review Group, the draft Seeds Act, 2001, which would 

replace the existing Seeds Act, 1%6 and Seed (Control) Order, 1983, is being finalized. The proposed 

legislation has the following features: 

• Establishment of National Seeds Hoard (NSB). 

• Compulsory registration by MSB of any seed for purpose of sowing or planting 

• Registration to be granted for new varieties on the basis of multi-locational trials over a minimum 
period of three seasons. 

• The NSB will accredit ICAR Centres, State Agriculture Universities and private organizations to 
conduct Value for Cultivation and Use trials for purpose of registration for a fixed period. 

• Registration of seed producers and seed processing plants. 

• Import and export of seeds will be regulated under this Act, 

• Import for sale nt seeds will be permitted only for registered varieties. Any person who imports 
seeds or planting mateiial will declare whether such material is a product of transgenic manipulation 
or invokes Genetic Use Restriction Technology. 

• Import of seeds in limited quantity of unregistered variety is to be permitted for research and trial. 

Protection of Plant Varieties and Farmers’ Rights Legislation 

• The Protection of Plant Varieties & Farmers’ Rights Legislation has been passed by Parliament and 
it will come into force from the date of notification by the Government of India. 

• The objective of this legislation is to provide an effective system for the Protection of Plant Varieties 
& Farmers’ Rights which will also stimulate investment for research and development both in public 
and private sector for development of new plant varieties by ensuring appropriate returns on such 
investment. 

• The legislation recognizes the role of farmers as cultivators and conserves and the contribution of 
traditional, rural and tribal communities to the country's agro-bio diversity by rewarding them for 
their contribution through benefit sharing and protecting the traditional rights of the farmers. 

• The Act has some unique features like benefit sharing, community rights and establishment of gene 
funds, which will iHtet-olio , support conservation and sustainable use of agro-bio diversity. 

• The'Act has provision to set up a Protection of Plant Varieties & Farmers’ Rights Authority to 
pcrfoim all functions related to the protection of plant varieties. 


TABLE 8.15 

Consumption of Fertilizers 


(‘000 Tonnes of nutrients) 
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TABLE 8.16 



Season-wise Consumption of Fertilizers 

Year 

Kharif 

Rabi 

Total 

Kharif 

Rabi 


(‘000 Tonnes of nutrients) 

(Percent share) 

1980-81 

2,138 

3,378 

5,516 

3H.B 

61.2 

1990-91 

5,741 

6,805 

12,546 

45.H 

54.2 

1996-97 

6,920 

7,388 

14,308 

48,4 

51.6 

1997-98 

8,092 

8,096 

16,188 

50.0 

50.0 

1998-99 

7,834 

8,964 

16,798 

46.6 

53.4 

1999-2000 

8,861 

9,208 

18,069 

49.0 

51 0 

2000-01 

8,034 

8,668 

16,702 

481 

51.9 

2001-02* 

9,070 

10,236 

19,306 

46.9 

53.1 

* Estimated 


Fertilizer 

Fertiliser Consumption 

8,31 The consumption of fertilizers (NPK) 
has been rising steadily over the years, and, in 
nutrient terms, it was 18.07 million tonnes in 
1999-2000. In 2000-01, however, fertilizer 
consumption declined to 16.7 million tonnes 
due to drought in many parts of the country. 
In view of the improved weather condition in 
2001-02, it is expected that consumption may 


have touched 19.3 million tonnes (Table 8.15) 
Average fertilizer consumption josc to 95 ^ 
per hectare. Punjab ranked highest, with 184 
kg per hectare followed by Tamil Nadu with 
163 kg, and Andhia Pradesh with 158 kg. Orissa 
had the lowest consumption of 44 kg/ha, 

8.32 During the 19NIIs, kharif crop production 
accounted for nearly one third of the total 
fertilizer consumption, which has since increased 
to around fifty per cent now. The season-wise 
consumption of fertilizers is given in Table 8.16. 

Fertiliser Produettun 

8.33 In 2001-92, fertilizer production (N&P) 
is expected to increase to 15.04 million tonnes 
(11 million tonnes of nitrogen and 4.08 million 
tonnes of phosphate) from 14,7 million tonnes 
in the preceding year. Domestically produced 
nitrogenous fertilizer, urea, is still price 
controlled and involves a heavy subsidy, The 
shortfall in domestic production of N and P ate 
met from imports, which involve payment of 
subsidy/concession, since domestic selling 
prices are lower than the landed cost of 
imported fertilizers. In the case of potash (K), 


TABLE 8.17 

Fertilizer Production, Imports and Subsidy 


Year 


Production* 


Imports* 
Nitrogen Phosphate N+P+K 


(‘000 Tonnes) 


Subsidy 


Imported Domestic Decontrolled Total 
Controlled Controlled Fertilizers 
Fertilizers Fertilizers 

(Ks erore) 


1960-61 

98 

52 

419 

— 


— 

— 

1970-71 

830 

229 

629 

— 


— 

— 

1980-81 

2,164 

841 

2,759 

335 

170 

— 

505 

1990-91 

6,993 

2,052 

2,758 

659 

3,730 

_ 

4,389 

1996-97 

8,599 

2,556 

1,975 

1,163 

4,743 

1.672 

7,578 

1997-98 

10,086 

2,976 

3,174 

722 

6,600 

2,596 

9,918 

1998-99 

10,480 

3,141 

3,145 

124 

7,473 

3,790 

11,387 

1999-2000 

10,890' 

3,399 

4,075 

74 

8,670 

4,500 

13,244 

2000-01 

10,962 

3,743 

2,090 

1 

9,480 

4,319 

13,800 

2001-02(BE) 

10,959 

4,082 

1,950** 

500 

7,956 

5,714 

14,170 

* in nutrient terms 

(BE) 

— Budget Estimate. 

** up to November 2001 
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TABLE 8.18 


Selling Prices of Fertilizer Products 


(IW Tonne) 

type of Fertilizer 

Selling Price 

Urea 

4,6011 

Di-Ammonium Pho.sph.ire 

8.900 

Muriate of Potash 

4,255 

Complex Fertilizers 

6,620-8,520 

Single Super Phosphate 

Varies from 
State to State 


the entire requirement is imported. Fertilizer 
production, imports and subsidy are shown in 
Table 8.17. 

Fertiliser Subsidy 

8.34 CJrca is the most important and preferred 
fertilizer. To make fertilizers available to 
farmers at affordable prices, the Central 
Government continues to provide a subsidy on 
urea and concession on decontrolled phosphafic 
and potassic fertilizers. Ar present, urea priced 
at Rs 4,600 per tonne, is the only fertilizer, 
which is under distribution, price and movement 
controls (see Table 8.18), 

8.35 The main policy instrument for guiding 
production and use of fertilizers is the Retention 
Price-cum-Subsidy Scheme (RFS), which was 
introduced in 1077. The main objective of the 
scheme was to insulate farmers from the rising 
trend in fertilizer prices and to ensure that 
fertilizer consumption should not suffer as its 
growth was an essential component of the green 
revolution strategy adopted for agricultural 
development in the country. Simultaneously, 
the scheme also ensured a reasonable return on 
investment to the indigenous manufacturers 
using various feed stocks. 

8.36 The difference between the retention 
ptice (based on normative cost of production 
of urea plus 12 per cent post tax return on net- 
worth) and the notified sale price minus the 
distribution margin is paid as subsidy to the 
individual manufacturing units, A freight 
subsidy is also paid to the individual units to 
cover the cost of transportation of fertilizers 

t 

CM 


from the production points to the consumption 
centres. Since there is a uniform issue price 
both for indigenous and imported fertilizers, the 
difference between the cost of imports and the 
issue price (reduced by distribution margin) is 
borne by the Government as subsidy. 

8.37 The farm-gate price of urea, which is at 
present fixed at Rs 4,600 per tonne excluding 
local levies, is amongst the lowest in the region 
and is heavily subsidised by the Government. 
On an average, a subsidy amounting to more 
than Rs 4,100 pet tonne is presently borne by 
the Government on every tonne of urea sold to 
the farmers. 

8.38 Consequent to decontrol of phosphatic 
and potassic fertilizers on August 25, 1992, the 
prices of these fertilizers rose sharply resulting 
in fall in their consumption. A separate subsidy 
scheme (called concession scheme) was then 
introduced to cushion the impact of increase in 
the prices of these fertilizers. The rates of price 
concession (subsidy) on these fertilizers have 
been substantially increased in recent years. For 
the year 2001-02, the base rates of concession 
have been fixed at Rs 3,700 PMT for indigenous 
DAP, and Rs 1,550 PMT for imported DAP, 
and Rs 3,150 PMT for MOP. The rate of 
concession on Single Super Phosphate (SSP) 
during 2001-02 applicable from April 1,2001 is 
Rs 700 per M.T. The level of concession has 
been proportionately fixed for various complex 
fertilizers taking into account the NPK content 
in these fertilizers, Under the Concession 
Scheme, Maximum Retail Prioe (MRP) of DAP 
and MOP has been fixed at Rs 8,900 and Rs 
4,255 PMT respectively from February 29, 
2000 . 

8.39 Moving towards a deregulated regime in 
all the three types of fertilizers, has been under 
consideration of the Government (Box 8.2). 

Agricultural Mechanisation 

8.40 During the last ten years (1991-92 to 
2000-01), about 2.05 million ttactors and 
117,000 power tillers wete sold in the country. 
In 2000-01, 254,825 tractors were sold in the 
country, with U.P. leading with 68,354 tractors. 
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( BOX 8.2 ^ 

Recommendations of Expenditure Reforms Commission on Fertilizer Subsid y 

The Expenditure Reform Commission (ERC) set up m Icbnury it viewed .ill nnivdevclopmensl 

Government Expenditure including subsidies on fertilizers, food m* The billowing recommendations were 
made with regard to urea: 

• Phased decontrol: Replacement of existing RPS by Group Rased Concession Scheme. 

A four stage programme for dismantling the control m item, leading .it the commencement of fourth 
stage, to a fully decontrolled urea industry which can compete with import, albeit with a small level of 
protection and a feed stock cost differential compensation to naphtha/I ,XCi based units to ensure self 
sufficiency. 

• First Phase: February 1, 2001 to March 31, 2002 

The existing Retention frricc-cum-Subsidy Scheme (RPS) for I 'rca units should he replaced by Group- 
based Concession Scheme. The existing urea unirs mat be classified into five groups with the rate 
concession being determined on t|ifl basis of averaging of retention prices as on April 1, 2000 of the 
respective group, rounding off the'averages to the lower of RslOb in each group. W hile working out 
the rates of concession for units, based on naphtha, 1( l/I-SI IS and mixed teed stocks, the Commission 
has worked out the concession rates on the assumption that these units util cither import their feed 
stocks requirements or procure ihese from domestic resources if rite latter arc willing to sell these at 
import parity price. Drning the first phase itself the distribution control mechanism may also be done 
away with. A special provision of Rs2IHI crore may he made in provide freight subsidy for effecting 
supplies to the North Iiasr, Jammu & Kashmir and other diOUuIr areas, I■ R(. has proposed to detlutt 
RstOll per MT from the concession amounts payable lo urea units to mobilise Rsiui) crore for this 
special freight subsidy'. 

• Second Phase: April 1, 2002 to March 31, 2005 

From April 1, 2002, the rates of concession payable to the groups are reduced taking into account the 
reduction in capital related charges besides the expected progress in improving energy efficiency in the 
case of three non gas based groups of units. 

• Third Phase: April 1, 2005 to March 31, 2006 

From April 1, 2005, all non-gas based plants arc to examine the feasibility of modelmsaiion and switching 
over to LNG. For plants that do not switch over to I.NG as feed snick, only the level of concession 
that the unit would have been entitled to if it had switched over to I.NG would he allowed. However, 
ERG has also stated (in para 53) that in order to achieve the self sufficiency in urea production, new 
plants based on FO/LSHS etc. may also he permitted anil provided with feedstock differential cost. 

• Fourth Phase: From April 1, 2006 
The industry is fully decontrolled. 

• 7 per cent Annual increase in MRP 

The Commission recommends a 7 per cent increase in the price of urea in real terms every year from 
April 1, 2001. This way the open market price will reach 11x6,0(13 by April 1, 20116, u level at which 
the industry can be freed from all controls anil he required to compete with imports, with variable levy 
ensuring availability of such imports at the farm gate at Rs7,(HH) per tonne of ureas. While no 
concession will be necessary fiom this date onwards for gas based FO/IiiHS and mixed feed stock 
plants, existing naphtha units converting to l.NG as also new plants and substantial additions to the 
existing plants will be endtled to a feed stock differential with that for I.NG plants serving as a ceiling 

• Dual Price Scheme and Employment Guarantee Scheme: 

For protecting small and marginal farmers against the price rise of urea, the Commission has suggested 
introduction of dual pricing scheme through tradable coupons and expansion of Employment Guarantee 
Scheme and. rural works programmes to increase their purchasing power. 

• Action Taken On ERC’s Recommendations 


The Department of Fertilizers has discussed the recommendations of KRC with the concerned Ministries/ 
Departments and the State Governments. Fertilizer industry as well as many of the State Governments 
have expressed serious apprehensions over some of the recommendations of the HRC, particularly those 
pertaining to 7 per cent annual increase in farm gate prices of urea, replacement of existing RPS by 
a group based concession scheme based on averaging of retention prices, dual pricing scheme etc. 
Government expects to finalise the new pricing policy for urea after examining all the relevant aspects 
l and the views of the fertilizer industry and State Governments on ERC’s recommendations. 

_ A 
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TABLE 8.19 

Number of Tractors and Power Tillers Sold 

Tractors 

Power Tillers 

State 

1999-2000 

2000-01 

State 

1999-2000 

2000-01 

Uttar Pradesh 

69,665 

68,354 

West Bengal 

5,270 

5,161 

Punjab 

27,679 

24,397 

Tamil Nadu 

2,644 

2,125 

Madhya Pradesh 

28,815 

23,099 

Karnataka 

1,649 

1,623 

Bihar 

13,230 

18,031 

Assam 

1,506 

1,514 

Haryana 

21,100 

17,978 

Kerala 

' 1,536 

1,194 

Andhra Pradesh 

16,911 

17,958 

Orissa 

970 

1,150 

Maharashtra 

18,742 

16,733 

Maharashtra 

477 

603 

Rajasdiati 

26,664 

15,447 

Andhra Pradesh 

1,142 

469 

Gujarat 

17,747 

12,365 

Gujarat 

290 

460 

Karnataka 

8,245 

11,801 

Tripuia 

289 

288 

Other States/ UTs 



-Other States/ UTs 



and Export etc 

24,383 

28,662 

and Export etc. 

1,118 

1,431 

All India 

273,181 

254,825 

All India 

16,891 

16,018 


During the same period, 16,018 power tillers 
were sold, with West Bengal leading with 5,161 
power tillers (Table 8.19), 

8.41 The contribution of Draught Animal 
Power to total power availability in Indian 
agriculture has been declining over the years. 
This contribution, which was 45.30 percent in 
1971-72, is estimated at 9.89 percent during 
the current year. The contribution of tractors 
and power tillers to the total power availability 
in agriculture, during the same period, has 
increased from 7.75 to 42.50 percent. During 
this period, the total power availability increased 
from 0.295 kw/hectare to 1.231 kw/hectare. It 
is estimated that, at present, about 22.78 
percent of area is covered by tractors for tillage 
operations and about 21.30 percent area for 
sowing operations. There has also been a 
considerable progress towards mechanisation in 
irrigation, harvesting, and threshing operations. 

Flow of Agricultural Credit 

'8.42 The flow of institutional credit for 
agriculture and allied activities which was 
Rs 31,956 crore in 1997-98 is estimated to have 
increased to Rs 53,504 crore in 2000-01. The 
total credit flow from all agencies is projected 


to reach a level of Rs 66,771 crore by 2001-02 
(Table 8.20). The total credit flow to agriculture 
during the period 1997-2002 is likely to be of 
the order “'of Rs 2,33,703 crore which is close 
to the IX plan projection of Rs 2,29,750 crore. 

8.43 The share of total credit flow from 
commercial banks to agriculture rose from 50 
per cent in 1997-98 to 52 per cent in 2000-01.' 
It is expected to retain its share at 52 per cent 
during 2001-02. The share of Co-operative 
Credit Institutions, in credit support for 
agriculture declined from 44 per cent in 1997- 
98 to 41 per cent in 2000r01. The share of 
RRBs has stayed around 6-7 per cent, 

8.44 At the suggestion of RBI, each bank is 
preparing a Special Agricultural Credit Plan 
(SACP) segregated into quarterly targets, which 
is monitored by the RBI. As per the guidelines, 
banks should plan for at least 25 per cent 
growth in disbursements over the previous year. 

Kisan Credit Card Scheme 

8.45 The Kisan Credit Card Scheme, introduced 
in 1998-99, is an innovative mechanism for 
facilitating access to short term credit to farmers. 
The Scheme has gained popularity and its 
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TABLE 8.20 

Flow of Institutional Credit to Agriculture 


(Rs crore) 


Institutions 

1997-98 

1998-99 

1999-2000# 

2000-01$ 

2001-2002® 

Co-operative Banks 

14,085 

15,957 

18,429 

21,909 

27,080 

Short -term 

10,895 

12,571 

14,648 

rpno 

21,542 

Medium/Long-term 

3,190 

3,386 

vm 

4,2(i‘) 

5,538 

Regional Rural Banks 

2,040 

2,460 

3,329 

3,807 

4,956' 

Short-term 

1,3% 

1,710 

2,5 P 

2T 7 8 

3,415 

Medium/Long-term 

644 

7.50 

812 

1,029 

1,541 

Commercial Banks 

15,831 

18,443 

22,854 

27,788 

34,735 

Short-term 

8,349 

9,622 

11,6 «P 

14,222 

17,778 

Medium/Long -term 

7,482 

8,821 

1U37 

1 *,500 

16,957 

Total ( 

31,956 

36,860 

44,612 

53,504 

66,771 

Per cent increase 

21 

15 

21 

20 

25 

# Provisional S 

Estimated 

(0! 

Pri ijcctiuns 




implementation has been taken up by 27 
Commercial banks, 373 District Central Co¬ 
operative Banks/State Cooperative Banks (two 
tier structure) and 196 Regional Rural Banks 

throughout the country. As on November 30, 
2001, 20.4 million Kisan Credit Cards involving 
credit sanctions of Rs 43,392 crore had been 
issued (Table 8.21). Cooperative Banks 
accounted for 66 percent of Kisan Credit Cards 
followed by Commercial Banks (27 percent) and 
RRBs (7 per cent). Personal insurance cover for 
accidental death or permanent disability for 
KCC holders has also been finalised. 


New Schema hilmluml l hiring flu Yen 

8.46 As announced in the union Budget for 
2001-02, NABARD hud in consultation with 
the Ministry of Agriculture introduced a scheme 
for financing setting up of Agri-Clinics and Agri- 
Service Centres. Apart from extending refinance 
facilities to hanks, NABARD has also provided 
for margin 'money assistance through hanks on 
soft terms to needy entrepreneurs, The Scheme 
is expected to provide employment to agriculture 
graduates apait from improving extension 
services and technology support to farmers. A 
Scheme for financing purchase of land for small 



Table 8.21 

Number of Kisan Credit Cards Issued and Amount Sanctioned 


(Rs crore) 


1998-1999 

1999-2000 

2000-2001 

2001-02 

Cumulative 








(up 

to 

Progress (up to 








Nov. 2001) 

Nov. 2001) 

Agency 

Cards 

Amount 

Cards 

Amount 

Cards 

Amount 

Cards 

\m< iunr 

Cards 

Amount 


Issued 

Sane- 

Issued 

Sane- 

Issued 

Sane- 

Issued 

Sane- 

Issued 

Sane- 


(‘000) 

tioned 

(‘000) 

turned 

(‘000) 

tioned 

(‘0011) 

tinned 

(■000) 

tinned 

Coop. Banks 

155 

826 

3,595 

3,606 

5,614 

9,412 

4.148 

12,465 

13,512 

26,309 

RRBs 

,7 

11 

173 

405 

648 

1,400 

566 

1,528 

1,3'M 

3,344 

Commercial. BankB 445 

1,247 

1,366 

3,537 

2,39(1 

5,615 

1,309* 

3,340* 

5,510" 

13,739* 

Total 

607 

2,084 

5,134 

7,548 

8,652 

16,427 

6,023 

17,333 

20,416 

43,392 

* Position upto 

September 2001 
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and marginal farmers has been introduced by 
Public Sector Banks. NABARD refinance has 
been made available for this Scheme also, The 
Scheme would help tenant farmers, share 
croppers and small farmers to consolidate their 
land holdings. 

Agricultural Insurance 

National Agricultural In sura tier Scheme 

8.47 The National Agricultural Insurance 
Scheme (NAIS) was introduced in the country 
from the 1999-2000 Rabi season, replacing the 
Comprehensive Crop Insurance Scheme (CCIS) 
which was in operation in the country since 
1985, The scheme is being implemented by 
the General Insurance Corporation (GIC) on 
behalf of the Ministry of Agriculture, The main 
objective of the scheme is to protect the farmers 
against losses suffered by them due to crop 
failure on account of natural calamities, such 
as, drought, flood, hailstorm, cyclone, fire, pest/ 
diseases etc. so as to restore their credit 
worthiness for the ensuing season. 

8.48 The new scheme is available to all 
farmers regardless of their land holding or 
indebtedness. It envisages coverage of all food 
crops (cereals, millets and pulses), oilseeds and 
annual horticultural/commercial crops, in 
respect of which past yield data is available for 
adequate number of years. Among the annual 
commercial/horricultural crops — eleven crops, 
namely, sugarcane, potato, cotton, ginger, onion, 
turmeric, chilics, jute, tapioca, annual banana 
and pineapple are presently covered. All other 
annual horticultural and commercial crops will 
be covered in the third year subject to the 
condition of availability of past yield data. 

8.49 The new scheme operates on the basis 
of an area approach i.e. defined areas for each 
notified crop for widespread calamities and on 
an individual basis for localised calamities, such 
as, hailstorm, landslide, cyclone and flood. 
Individual based assessment in case of localised 
calamities would be implemented in limited 
areas, on an experimental basis initially, and 
shall be extended in the light of operational 
experience gained, Under the new scheme, each 
participating State/UT is required to reach the 


level of Gram Panchayat as the unit of insurance 
in a maximum period of three years, 

8.50 The premium rates are 3.5 per cent (of 
sum insured or actuarial rates which ever is 
less) for bajra & oilseeds, 2.5 per cent for other 
kharif .crops; 1.5 per cent for wheat, and 2 per 
cent for other rabi crops. In the case of annual 
commercial/horticultural crops, actuarial rates 
are being charged. A 50 per cent subsidy in the 
premium is given to small and marginal farmers, 
The subsidy is shared equally by State/UT and 
Central Government. The subsidy in premium 
will be phased out on a' sun-set basis over a 
period of five years. 

8.51 At present the scheme is being 
implemented by 21 States/UTs. These States/ 
UTs are Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, 
Chattisgath, Goa, Gujarat, Himachal Pradesh, 
Jharkhand, Karnataka, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, 
Maharashtra, Meghalaya, Orissa, Sikkim, Tamil 
Nadu, Tripura, Uttar 1 Pradesh, West Bengal, 
Andaman & Nicobar Islands and Pondicherry. 
Table 8.22 shows the progress till date. 

Pilot Scheme on Seed Crop Insurance 

8.52 In order to strengthen confidence in the 
existing seed breeders/growers and to provide 
financial security to seed breeders/growers in 
the event of failure of seed crops, the 
Government of India introduced a Pilot Seed 
Crop Insurance Scheme from the Rabi 1999- 
2000 season. ‘Breeder’, ‘Foundation’ and 
‘Certified’ Seeds of paddy, wheat, maize, jowar. 


bajra, gram, red gram, 

groundnut. 

soyabean. 


TABLE 

8.22 


Performance 

of the National Agricultural 

Insurance 

Scheme 

- 

Particulars 

Rabi 

Kharif 

i Rabi 


1999-2000 

20t)0 

2000-2001* 

Farmers covered 579,940 
(No) 

8,409,419 

2,079,109 

Sum Insured 
(Rs Crore) 

356.41 

6,903.47 

1,525.15 

Premium 
(Rs Crore) 

5.42 

206.51 

27.45 

Area Coverage 

(in million ha.) 

780 

13,000 

3,092 

Claims 
(Rs Crore) 

7.69 

1,179,49 

41.90 

* as on December 18, 2001 
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sunflower and cotton in the states of Andhra 
Pradesh, Gujarat, Hatyana, Karnataka, Madhya 
Pradesh, Maharashtra, Orissa, Punjab, Rajasthan 
and Uttar Pradesh are covered undei the 
Scheme. The Scheme covers all natural risks at 
the following stages:- 

(i) Failure of seed crop cither in full or 
in part due to natural risk; 

(li) Loss in expected raw seed yield; 

(iii) Loss of seed crop after harvest; 

(iv) Loss at seed cerdftcation stage. 

8.53 The sum insured is equivalent to the 
average of preceding three/five years’ 
Foundation and Certified seed yield of the 
identified unit area multiplied by ‘Procurement 
Price’ of the seed crop variety prevailing in the 
previous season by National Seed Corporation/ 
State Seed Corporations. The premium rates 
for the seeds of wheat and groundnut are 2 per 
cent of the sum insured, 2,5 per cent for 
sunflower, 3 per cent for paddy, 3.5 per cent 
for jowar and 5 per cent for gram, red gram, 
cotton, bajra, soyabean and maize. 

Livestock Insurance 

8.54 livestock insurance, consisting mainly of 


TABU* 8.23 

Livestock Insurance 

Year 

No, of 
animals 
Insured 
Milli'-iv 

Premium 

Collected 

<IU i t.~ 

Incurred 
Claims 
Amount 
,f Ks cr.} 

ClaimB to 
premium 
ratio 

I'I'JS Of I 

{S 1 

11 4 V) 

74 Ms 

65 

1000 0" 

It" 

KM >t 

•M.M 

61 

1 <07 '« 

*> t 

Hi-h 

mil 

56 

urn* si 

*' 1) 

IV <0. 

Ltfi.lIH 

83 

IWIHI 

'J.8 

? r.H 

I14.2H 

83 

2000-01 

7.0 

145.53 

127.97 

88 


cattle insurance, is being implemented by the 
four public sector general insurance companies 
viz. (l) National Insurance Co. Ltd., (ii) New 
India Assurance Co. lad., hit) t Oriental Insurance 
Co. Ltd., and uvt United India Insurance Co, 
l.td. Under the various Lhrstock Insurance 
Policies, cover is provided tor the sum insured 
or the market value of the animal at the time 
of death, whichever is less. Animals are insured 
up to Hit) per cent of their market value 
normally. The- progress m respect of number 
of cattle covered, premium collected and claims 
paid since IW>% is given in the Tabic 8.23. 
The fall m number of animals insured in the 




TABLE. 8.24 

Capital Formation in Agriculture 

(at 1993-94 prices) 


(Rs Crorc) 

Year 

Total 

Public 

Private 

Per cent share 

Public Private 

Investment in 
Agriculture 
as Per cent 
of GDP 

1993-94 

13,523- 

4,467 

9,056 

33.0 

67.(1 

1.6 

1994-95 

14,969 

4,947 

10,022 

33,0 

67.0 

1.6 

1995-96 


4,849 

10,841 

30.9 

69.1 

1.6 

1996-97 

16,176 

4,668 

11,508 

2B.9 

71.1 

* 1.5 

1997-98 

15,942 

3,979 

11,963 

25,0 

75.0 

1.4 

1998-99 

14,895 

3,869 

11,026 

26,1) 

74.0 

1.3 • 

1999-00 

16,582 

4,112 

12,470 

24.B 

75.2 

1.3 

2000-01* 

16,545 

4,007 

12,538 

24.2 

75.8 

1.3 

* Quick Estimates 
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past few years is due to reduction in the number 
of low value animals, such as, sheep, calves 
and goats which at present constitute about 25 
per cent of animals covered. 

IV 

Capital Formation in Agriculture 

8.55 The falling public investment in 
agriculture has been a cause for concern because 
it is crucial for the development of infras¬ 
tructure like irrigation, electricity, agriculture 
research, roads, markets and communications. 
Investment in agriculture declined from 1.6 per 
cent of GDP in 1993-94 to 1.3 per cent in 
1998-99 (Table 8.24). This decline was due to 
a fall in public investment in agriculture from 
Rs 4,467 crore in 1993-94 to Rs 3,869 crore in 
1998-99. There has, in fact, been a continuous 
decline in public investment in agriculture from 
1994-95 till 1998-99. Although, the declining 
trend in public investment was halted in 1999- 
2000, with the public sector capital formatton 
rising to Rs 4122 crore from a level of Rs 3869 
crore in preceding year, there has not been any 
improvement in the share of investment in 


agriculture in GDP from the preceding year’s 
level of 1.3 percent. This calls'for a review of 
our policies which have led to diversion of scare 
resources in the form of subsidies for fertilizers, 
rural electricity, irrigation, credit and other 
agricultural inputs, away from the creation of 
productive assets. ' 

Export and Import of Agri Products 

Exports 

8,56 Agri-exports account for about 13 to 18 
percent of total annual exports of the country 
(Table 8.25). In 2000-01, agri products valued 
at more than US $6 billion were exported from 
the country, 23 per cent 'of which was 
contributed by the 'marine products alone. 
Marine products, in recent years, have emerged 
as the single largest contributor to the total agri 
exports from the country accounting for over 
one-fifth of total agri exports. Cereals (mostly 
Basmati and non-Basmati rice), oil meals, tea, 
coffee, cashew and spices are the other 
prominent products, each of which accounts 
for nearly 5 to 10 pet cent of the country’s 
total agti exports. Meat & meat preparations, 



India’s 

TABLE, 8.25 

Exports of Principal Agricultural Products 

(US $ million) 


Products 

1998-1999 

Per cent 

of Agri 1999-2000 
Exports 

Per cent 

of Agri 2000-2001 
Exports 

Per cent 
of Agti 
Exports 

1 

Tea 

538 

89 

412 

7,3 

433 

7.2 

2 

Coffee 

411 

6,8 

331 

5.9 

259 

4.3 

3 

Cereals 

1,495 

24.8 

724 

129 

744 

12.4 

4 

Tobacco 

181 

3,0 

233 

4.2 

191 

3.2 

5 

Spices 

388 

6.4 

408 

7.3 

354 

5,9 

6 

Cashew 

387 

6.4 

567 

10.1 

411 

v 6.8 

7 

Sesame and Niger Seeds 

78 

1.3 

• 86 

1.5 

131 

2.2 

8 

Guargum Meal 

173 

2,9 

188 

3.4 ' 

132 

2.2 

9 

Oil meals 

462 

7.7 

378 

6.7 

448 

75 

10 

Fruits & Vegetables 

184 

3.0 

209 

3.7 

248 

41 

11 

Processed Fruits & Vegetables 

69 

1.1 

86 

1,5 

122 

2.0 

12 

Meat & Meat Preparations 

187 

3.1 

189 

3.4 

322 

5.4 

13 

Marine Products 

1,038 

17.2 

1,183 

21,1 

1,394 

23.2 

14 

Others 

446 

7,4 

614 

11,0 

815 

13.6 


Agti- Exports 

6,037 

100.0 

5,608 . 

100.0 

6,004 

100.0 


Per cent of Agri, To Total Exports 18,2 

- 

15,2 

— 

13.5 

— 


Total Exports 

33,218 

— 

36,822 


44,560 
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Export Competitiveness of Indian Agriculture 


Liberalization of world trade in agriculture has opened up new visias of growth. India has a 
competitive advantage in several commodities tor •.igiiruliur.il expoifs hecausr «■! mar self-sufficiency 
of inputs, relatively low labour costs and diverse agro-clmutie t*uiiliiunis. These factors have 
enabled export of several agricultural commodities over the wars mu h as marine pnnlucts, cereals, 
cashew, tea, coffee, spices, oil meals, fruits and vegetables castor •»!<! rohai m I or cmain commodities 
like Basmati Rice, India has a niche market access in spite of competition. Agricultural export has 
sizeable share of about 18 to 14 per cent in total exports of the country. 

Agricultural impoits are about 5 to A per cent of total imports in the cmtiurv. Only a few, 
commodities like edible oil, cotton, pulses and wood and yummI produits arc imported. 

Raising the level of productivity anti quality standards to internationally competitive levels is one of 
the major challenges following the dismantling of quantitam e rctmitons on imports, as per the 
WTO Agreement on Agriculture. For several commodities, our national productivity is less than 
the world average. 

Within the country, there are wide variations in productivity levels. I’untab, I larvaua, Andhra Pradesh 
may have attained productivity levels of a work! standard. But mhvr regions ate way behind. Thus 
the issue of competitiveness is also region specific. A regionally ditteiemialrd strategy, taking into 
account the ngionomic, climatic and environmental conditions, is therelore, sought in he pursued 
to realize the full potential of yield in every' region, (amip.ir.mve .nlv .image m itsell is a relative 
concept and it depends upon the relative changes in the International Market. A major difficulty 
faced by India in the international market is the high level of domestic support and cspori subsidies 
given by developed countries for agri exports, 

Hence it is imperative to evolve concrete strategies to make Indian agriculture competitive and 
enhance its efficiency. For this purpose, on the one hand we should he seeking substantial reduction 
in the support given to agriculture by developed countries, on die other hand, Indian agriculture 
would also require to be supported to maintain and improve its competitiveness. 


fruits & vegetables 1 and processed fruits and 
vegetables have recently shown strong growth, 
but they are currently not among the dominant 
foreign exchange earners. 

a. 57 The stagnating agri export from India in 
recent years can be traced partly to distorted 
domestic prices for products like rice, wheat, 
oil meals, tea, coffee etc (See Box 8.3 for export 
competitiveness of Indian Agri products). 
Weakness in export infrastructure specific to 
agri products, such as storage, port handling 
facilities, lack of large scale processing 
technology, and export quota restrictions makes 
Indian supply sources unreliable, and hinder the 
exploitation of full potential of Indian agri 
exports. 

Imports 

8.58 In 2000-01, the country’s agri imports 
were only US $1.8 billion, much lower than 
agri exports of mote, than US $6 billion from 


the country. In recent years, edible oil, 
accounting for nearly 6M to ^ll per cent of the 
value of total agri-imports, has become the single 
largest item of agri imports. Raw cashewnut, 
nuts (almonds from USA) and pulses are among 
die other dominant agri imports, each of which 
accounts for nearly 5 to ID percent of total agri 
imports in recent years. Sugar and cereals, each 
of which also accounted for 5 to ID percent of 
country’s agri imports in recent years have 
registered substantial decline both in terms of 
value and share in 211(10-01. Agri imports in 
2000-01 constituted only a small proportion of 
country’s total imports, i.e. 3.7 percent. In recent 
years, the share of agri imports in total imports 
of the country hits hovered around 5 to 6 percent 
(see Table 8,26). 

8,59 Contrary to concerns in some circles that 
liberalisation of imports resulting from the 
lifting of quantitative restrictions on agri 
products would lead to surge of agri imports 
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TABLE 8.26 
Agriculture Imports 



(US § million) 

Commodity 


1998-1999 

1999-2000 

2000-2001 

Value 

Per cent to 
total Agri 
Imports 

Value 

Per cent to 
total Agri 
Imports 

Value 

Per cent to 
total Agri 
Imports 

Cereal 

288 

9.9 

222 

7.8 

19 

1.0 

Pulses 

169 

5.8 

82 

2.9 

109 

5.9 

■ Milk & cream 

3 

0.1 

25 

0.9 

2 

0.1 

Cashew nuts 

230 

7.9 

276 

9.7 

211 

11.3 

Nuts & fruits 

159 

5.5 

136 

4,8 

175 

9.4 

Sugar 

264 

9.0 

256 

9,0 

7 

04 

Oil seeds 

2 

0,1 

4 

0.1 

2 

0.1 

Veg.Oils 

1,804 

61.8 

1,857 

65.0 

' 1,334 

71.8 

Total Agri Imports 

2,919 

100.0 

2,858 

100 

1,858 

100.0 

Percent of Agri to 







Total Imports 

6.9 

- 

5.8 

- 

3.7 

- 

Total Country Imports 

42,389 

- 

49,671 

- 

50,536 

- 


affecting adversely the Indian farmers, ihc value 
of agn imports in aggregate terms has come 
down to about US §1.8 billion in 2000-01 from 
US §2.9 billion and US § 2.8 billion in 1998-99 
and 1999-2000 respectively. India has 
considerable flexibility to counter flooding of 
the Indian market by cheap agri imports by 
imposing tariffs (bound rate) under WTO for 
agn products which provide a fair level*of 
protection (see Table 8.27). The Government, 
in fact, raised the import tariff for many agri 
products such as tea, coffee, pulses and edible 
oils in the last Budget (2001-02). Countervailing 
duties can also be imposed to counter actionable 
subsidies given to agn products by the exporting 
countries apart from having the option of acting 
under safeguard provisions to counter surge of 
imports. 

Controls and Restrictions 

8.60 Trade in agricultural commodities is still 
not free for the farmers producing cotton, paddy 
and even sugarcane, since the entire country is 
not one market. In these commodities, there is 
a truncated market, limited to a district or a 
state under various regulatory restrictions 


imposed mainly by State Governments after the 
Central Government removed most of the 
restrictions in late 1990s. Such controls and 
regulations are effected by the State 
Governments under the Essential Commodities 
Act, 1955. 

8.61 The licensing of trade and fixation of 
upper limit of stocking for foodgrains, sugar, 
edible oils etc., was useful in the past when the 
country was faced with the situation of shortfall 
in such commodities, because such controls 
acted as deterrent to hiking the prices through 
hoarding. Similarly, in the face of overall 
shortage, there was perhaps not much option 
other than procurement of wheat earlier through 
zonal movement restrictions from surplus states 
and the imposition of levy for procuring rice 
and sugar. 

8.62 The country has witnessed, over the 
years, subs tan tial improvement, in the domestic 
supply of agri products besides generating export 
surpluses in commodities such as rice, wheat, 
sugar, coffee, tea, milk products, fruits, 
vegetables, tobacco, spices, cashew, marine 
products, oilmeals etc. The country is currently 
sitting on huge stocks of rice, wheat and sugar 
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TA 

Import Duty 

BLE 8.27 

On Agri Products 




Bound Rate 
(as on 

January 1, 2001) 

Import Duty (per cent) | 

Commodity 

Applied Rate 

Prior to 

2001-02 Budget 

Announced 
in 2001-02 
Budget 

Revised rate (if 
any) sub-sequent 
to 2001-4)2 Budget 

Nuts 

Almonds 

Rs35/kg 

Us3VI»g 

K%34/ln» 

- 

Afecanut 

112 

im 

1 r i 

— 

Cashewnut (in shell) 

112 

An > 

A in 

■in 


Cashewnut (shelled) 

112 

4-1 


Foodgrains 

Rice 

70 & HO, 

711 & HO 

~M .Sr 80 

- 

Wheat 

80-100 

0-40 

O -It 


Millets 

70 

40 

M i 


Pulses 

Fruits 

100 

0 

Ml 


Apple 

50 

40 


Fresh Grapes 

40 

38 4 


“ 

Oranges 

40 

38 4 

Vi 

“ 

Plantations Crops 

Coffee 

150 

38.5 

n 

"** 

Tea 

1(H) 

38 4 

"II 

- 

I Natural Rubber in 

other forms 

25 

24 

.'4 


Silk other than silk waste 

100 

38.4 

34 


Edible Oil 1 

Refined Palm Oil. 

300 

71.0 

o.Vl 

“ 

Refined Soya Oil 

45 

50.8 

40.8 

— 

Crude Palm Oil 

(for Vanaspati) 

300 

25 


65 

t'w.c.f ()ct..3(l, 

2001) 

I Crude Palm Oil 

(other than vanaspati) 

300 

44 


65 

fw.c. f ()et.30, 

2001) 

Others 

I Sugar 

150 

Ml ' 

<iO 

- 

Cotton (Raw cotton) 

1(H) 

5.4 


10 

(vv.e.f Oct.30, 

2001) 

Skimmed Milk Powder 

60 

60 

15(under TRQ) 
> 

60(out-sule TRtj) 

fill 

14{under TRQ) - 

f]0(nur side TRlj) ~ 

Note : In August 3, 2001 the>Govemment imposed a fixed tariff value of 

$ 33V tonne r*n 

CPC) and S351/tonne 

on RBD Palm Oil which were revised downwards to S2R6/tonne and S2'>5/uinne respetrively with effect from 

October 9,2001, 


much above the domestic requirements. through levy system, in a situation of comfortable 

8.63 Control Orders such as the restriction supply, harm the interests of both farmers and 
on movement of agri products and procurement consumers. Movement restrictions deprive the 
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farmers from getting remunerative prices. It also 
harms consumers, because consumers in the 
States facing temporary scat city (on account of 
natural calamity such as drought, flood and 
cyclone) end up in paying much higher price 
than they would have paid in the event of free 
movement of foodgrains. Similarly, levies on 
commodities like rice and sugar ultimately serve 
as a tax on processors and are passed on to the 
farmers/consumers through reduced payment 
to the farmers/hike in prices of such products 
in the free market, 

8.64 There is a considerable support emerging 
in the country for removal of various controls 
and restrictions that still prevail in Agriculture. 
In this context an epoch- making agriculture 
reform process has now been set in motion with 
the Government decision taken on February 5, 
2002, to remove licensing and stocking 
requirements and movement restrictions under 
Essential Commodities Act 1955, enabling free 
movement and unrestricted stocking and trading 
in wheat, rice, coarse grains, edible oil, oilseeds 
and sugar. This should now enable the farmers 
to view the entire country as one single market. 
Now it is for State Governments to vigorously 
pursue the reform piocess in other areas. 


y 

Outlook 

8.65 Agriculture growth has been unsteady 
during the last few years. Large accumulation 
of rice and wheat stocks, along with a distinct 
shift in the consumption pattern away from 
cereals to non-cereals (discussed in Chapter 5 — 
Prides and Food Management) is a stark 
reminder that the policy focus needs to be 
reoriented towards the growth of non-cereal 
crops - oilseeds, pulses, fruits, vegetables; and 
dairying. Diversification of agricultural 
production requires development of rural 
infrastructure - transportation, rural roads, 
improved and reliable power supply, watershed 
management, cold storage and agri food 
processing facilities, quality testing labs and; 
institutional support by way of new market 
facilities, removal of restrictions on stock limits 
and agri product movement. Agriculture 
Research and Extension would also require 
reorientation to meet the changing needs of the 
agriculture sector. Emphasis on minimum pnee 
support which has benefited only rice and wheat 
crops at the expense of other crops and agri 
products requires a fresh policy focus so that 
crop diversification gains momentum. 
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I 

Infrastructure 


The availability of appropriate infrastructure 
services is a pre-condition to rapid economic 
development. Government has hence attached 
great importance to growth and development of 
infrastructure sectors such as tdecommuni- 


the like. Development of efficient, lenv cost, 
quality infrastructure semccs require high 
upfront costs .mh! long gestation periods, The 
need for huge investments necessitates private 
participation. Moreover, infrastructure services 


canons, power, railways, roads, ports, ait 

ports and 

arc 

often 

lllnnup 

ulisttc 

in natuK 

, private 

TABLE 9.1 

Trends in Growth Rates of Infrastructure Sectors (in per cent) 


Item's II nit 

1996 T PIT 

I’lOH *1*1 

oil 

.’•Hid |l| ■ 

’mm dim * 

?<III1-II2@* 

I. Energy 

1 Coal Production Mn. tonnes 

3,1 

3.0 

2.1 

3 1 

3<i 

5.4 

3.5 

2 Electricity generated 

(Utilities only) Bn. kwh 

3.7 

0 0 

0.0 

1 

3.4 

4.8 

2.8 

(a) Hydel 

-5.3 

8.5 

11.1 


",U 

34 

-3.6 

(b) Thermal (ilicl,nuclear) „ 

5.9 

0.2 


9,3 

0.3 

i.tl 

4.0 

3 Petroleum 

(a) Crude oil production Mn.tonnes 

-4.7 

3.0 

3.4 

2 1 

1.2 

0,1 

■1.9 

(b) Refinery' tlunughput „ 

7.0 

3.7 

5.2 

25.4 

IT 

23.9 

4.2 

II. Steel Mn.tonnes 

3.H 

0.3 

1.3 

1 n.d 

o.3 

9.2 

-11.3 

III. Cement Mn.tonnes 

9,0 

9.1 

<\r 

14 2 

0 9 

2.1 

6.4 

Average growth rate of 

I to III 

i,7 

1.7 

2.H 

V.J 

f.tl 

U 

2.0 

IV. Transport and communications 

1 Railway icvcnuc-eaming „ 

Goods itaffic 

4.7 

5.0 

2.0 

8,4 

3" 

5.2 

2.7 

2 Cargo handled at 

major ports „ 

.3.5 

1(1.7 

0.11 

Nil 

3.4 

.3.9 

1.7 

3 Telecomrnunications- 
new telephone connections 
. provided (Direct Exchange 

Lines) ‘OOONos. 

23.3 

27,1 

10.4 

29.7 

20.5 

5.1 

29.8 

7** 

4 Civil Aviation 

a. Export cargo handled 000 tonnes 

N.A 

N.A 

NA 

10.8 

0.5 

-3.9 

b. Import cargo handled „ 

N.A 

N.A 

N.A 

10.2 

3.0 

13.7 

-12.8 

c Passengers handled at Million 

N.A 

NA 

N.A 

N.A 

4.0 

3,3 

-7,7 

International Terminals 
d. Passengers handled at „ 

Domestic Terminals 

N.A 

N.A 

N.A 

7.4 

?.7 

8,1 

-5,1 


@ ApriL-December, 


Both public & private sccti ir together. 

Source: Item no, I to Ill Ministry of Commerce & Industry, IV. 1 Ministry of Railways, IV.2 Ministry of Shipping, 

IV.3 Department of Communications and IV.4 Mins try of Statistics dc Programme implementation. 
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BOX 9.1 

Major Initiatives for Infrastructure Development 


Fiscal Incentives 

• Ten-Year u\ In tin la\ Ini iheu.reseanrnf infrastructure, namely, n.ads, high ways, water-ways, water-supply, sanitation 
mid si ilul waste management m sums, which may he availed of during the initial twenty years 

• In the case i.fairpi.its, polls, inland purls, mdustnal parks and generation and distribution of power, which also 
become commeiculh v i.ihle. mb m the 1. mg run, a tax holiday often years has been allowed tobeavaded of during the 
initial fifteen j ears. 

• 1 he live vein l.ix Imlid.iv anti illpti cent deduction fin next five years available to the telecommunication sector till 
March M, 21IIIP was remiindnctd I'm ilu- units commencing their operations on or before March 31 2003 These 


concessit ins will nisi 1 1 te c xtcndeil ti 1 1 ntei nel service pioviders and broadband networks 
• Tax incentives has c als. i been pun idul fm the mvestms providing long-term finance or investing in the equity capital 
of the entcrpnses engaged in infrastriicture facility. Any income by way of interest, dividends or long-term capital gams 
fiom such nneMiTieiils in full; exempt 


Power 

• Hlectneity Pill 21II11 has been mm uluced m Parliament. 

• Central (mveimneni in m r derate the program ot ie forms for State Electricity Boards (SEBs) anchored rn Centre-State 
partneiship on the following: 

-A lime hoiiiul piogi.im tm insiallalinn of 1(10 pcicent meteiing. 

Energy iiLidil at all lev els. 

• -Cimimeiciali/.uiuii (ifilisiriluiiiiin. 

-SHU restructuring. 

• Allocation to the Aeieleialcd Power Development Program (APDP) stepped up to Rs 1,500 crore froma level of 
lls 1,00(1 cii ire h) 2HI 10 ill. 

• Enactment of Energy Cnnseivaimn Act. 2001. 


Telecom 

• The Cotnnuinic.tiinn Convergence Mill 2001 has been introduced in theLokSabha 

• Competition introduced in all seivice segments. 

Roads 

• The total uutl i\ for ibis sector enhnnied 

• Phase I of the National I hghwuy program to he completed by December 2003. 

• Rs %2 crore assistance to States from the cess fund for state roads. 


Rural Infrastructure 

• Rs 2,5110 crore assistance • tut i if Prailltan Muntri Gram Sadak Yojana (PMGSY) to provide connectivity of every village 
with it popul.ltii hi of - iver 10IHI pet sons through gi >od all weather toads by year 2003 and those with a population of 
uptn 50(1 persons by the year 2007. 

• Prmlhnn Mamri Ciramin Wtjn.i (PMCiYj extended m cover rural electrification. 

• 'Total rural elect nfir.il ion by 201 •?. 

Railways 

• A.sum ofRs.UOK crore allotted over and above the nmmal Budgetary Support, to accelerate the completion of selected 
projects. 

• Joint-ventures with State C iovernments in accelerating the process of building up rati infrastructure. 

• RailTel Corporation becomes functional to harness the optical fibre network alongside the Railway track. 

• Plans drawn for commercial utilization of land and airspace of the Railways—identification of 80 sites; works onmany 
of them in die first phase. 

• Indian Railway Catering and Tourism Corporation Limited (IRCTC Ltd.) goes functional for harnessing the tourism 
and catering potential existing on the Indian Railways estimated at Rs.500 crore. 

• Production taken up in Chiuaranjan Locomotive Works (CLW) of the state of the art 30 phase 6000 HP electric 
locomotives; development ofnew design of2300 HP Metre Gauge/Cape Gauge diesel locomotive for export market; 
induction of 4(10111 IP state < if the art fuel efficient diesel locomotives - facilities for production of such locomotives 
in progress at Diesel locomotive Works (DLW), Varanasi. 

• More powers delegated to General Managers of Zonal Railways to finalize contracts as also the freight rate reducing 

power to quote station-to-statiun rates to attract and retain traffic on commercial consideration._ J 
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participation provides competition needed to 
improve quality of services in the sector. 

9.2 Government continues to play an important 
role in infrastructure development, There .ire 
some infrastructure areas where there are large 
gaps between demand and supply and Lhe private- 
sector cannot be expected to step in significantly 
e.g. rural infrastructure. In these areas the 
government exercises predominant control, with 
specific responsibility to ensure adequate 
investment in these sectois. In other areas like 
telecommunications, power and transportation 
the private sector can play a greatei role, while 
the government facilitates investment. In all these 
areas government seeks to protect consumers 
interests and ensure a level playing field bv 


dealing and maintaining a modern regulatory 
s\stem {Box n ]). 

Performance of infrastructure dud™ 
2001-2002 B 

0.1 The performance of infrastructure is 
largely a reflect urn of the performance of the 
ec<Minim. InfiaMiueture industries measured by 
six key infrastnu tme and core industries (j.e. 
electricity, crude ml, the petroleum refinery 
pioelucts. coal, sieel ami cement) having a weight 
of dh." 7 per cent m the overall Index of Industrial 
Production dll 5 ) time: 'M “ 100), recorded 

growth of 2 per cent during 2001-112 (April- 
Deccmhcn as compared with fi.H per cent during 
the correspi Hiding period of last year. Among the 
six core infraslnicttin- industries, performance of 


r ' BOX y.2 

What Is Holding Up Implementation Of Investment Projects? 


The CMll*. conducted a comprehensive field survey between M.u .mil I h i. 4in ,’*#0 .aid mon d responses from 31)4 
investment projects under various levels of implementation These i nu it tl ihc niiliran.il am) m i x u i s serrnrx Projects 
from power, telecom and irrigation sectors weie excluded, because factors inlim nemg du piogu ss i it implementation of 
these projects were considered ti i lie significantly iliffcrenr In mi ilinse .illcctim* iht leM l(. > < if llie [in i|ects were owned 
by private Indian groups, 61 bv ti ireign endues and 7H by government. Kvspi tin le ills x\ rrr n quirt el in nidiiate the degree 
of the problems they faced in the implementatii in of their pr« i|uts in resjux l ol I. mi I mt.ul i .net*' *i ics t it pn ililems. llicse 
were: problems with respect in government clearances, av.ulahiliiy and com i il linam e, mlr.tstiui lore and demand. 
•Infrastructure was perceived by those surveyed as the least important of the problems. 

Only 11 pet cent of the respondents considered intrusion nire lobe a pn ililrni ltd [nr cini ul die respondents indicated 
that infrastructure was not a problem in the iniplemcntaiinii of their projefis (tnlv 1.1 jut eeiil» it die respondents said 
that the availability of electricity was a bottleneck. This is iiiulwsl.iiulahlc. us pi <xx cr shnrtages liav e declined in lhe past five 
years-from 11.5 per cent in 1 9%-97 to 6,2 percent m IWMHi, 

• Only 19 per cent of the respondents considered government clearances to Ik* a problem csplaincdby the fall in the 
lending rates over the past five years. Only 2(1 percent considered die com «>f liu.uue i> i In a problem. But, 35 per cent of 
the respondents considered the availability of finance to lie a problem. This is swpi ising because bunks arc flush 
with fundvS and growth in non-food credit is sluggish. Besides, while mircprt net ir-. luxe laken MB! approval for public 
issues, less than half of those who look such approvals in the past ixu* wars have aim.dlx i.u»cd resources. A due to this 
dichotomy in there being sufficient liquidity and yet a complaint ol'l.ickofaxailabiliit id lands was in the concentration 
of these complaints among a couple of industries, vis*., cement anil steel, that were suite ring from serious cost over-runs 
and "overcapacity”. 

• Overcapacity, or lack of sufficient demand was the most serious problem faced by the investment projects 
surveyed. 43 per centof the projects surveyed complained of lack of demand. s*> per cent ,«f die manufacturing sector 
projects complained of the same, Only 20.6 per cent of private Indian entrepreneurs e< msnleretl cheap imports to be a 
hurdle in their progressing with their projects. 

• The survey also attempted to determine if there is any thing peculiar to foreign invcsunenis in India. PDI Investments 
were concentrated more in the manufacturing sectors, in value terms: 6H per vein ulTDJ wav in the manufacturing 
sector. Two-thirds of the FDI respondents said that Government clearances were in K ,i pr> ililein. IT) l projects were clearly 
less worried about the availability and cost of finance. C >nly 5 of the 61 pn .jects w mtplamcil regarding i nfrastructurc. 49 per 
cent of the FDI respondents indicated that overcapacity in India was the hurdle in the implementation of their investment 
projects. However, some of the FDI projects seem to be a little more worried abc iut cheap imports than the Indian goods. 
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the cement industry hits improved exhibiting a 
growth of 6.4 per cent during 2001-02 (April- 
Decembcr) compared to 2.1 per cent in the 
corresponding period of the last year. There has 
been a deceleration in the growth rates of power, 
steel, and refinery throughput, Crude petroleum 
has shown a negalive growth during April- 
December 2001-02. This is attributable to socio- 
environmcntal problems, and technical reasons. 
Power generation in the country is a combination 
of thermal, nuclear and hydro-generation. Due 
to poor monsoons during the last two years in 
the catchment areas of hydroelectric projects, the 
overall growth of electricity generation declined 
during 2001-02. 

9.4 Cargo handled at major ports, revenue 
earning goods traffic on the railways, and tele¬ 
communications registered positive growth 
during April-Novembcr 2001, hut lower than the 
growth in the corresponding period last year. 
There is a slowing down in the civil aviation sector 
(Table 9.1). 

9.5 There are 194 central projects costing above 
Rs.100 crorc that were in various stages of 
implementation as on December 31, 2001. Of 
these there were 36 mega projects costing more 
than Rs.1000 crorc. The average cost overrun 
for mega projects and major projects is 9 per cent 
and 26 per cent of revised estimates respectively. 
The Cost overrun witnessed in these projects is 
largely attributed to delays in commissioning and 
technical factors. A degree of cost overrun stems 


from the extent of time overruns. The average 
time overrun, of all these projects was 12 months 
for the month of December 2001. 

9.6 In April 2001 the Department of Industrial 
Policy & Promotion engaged the Centre for 
Monitoring Indian Economy (CMIE) to conduct 
a primary survey of major investment projects 
in the country to identify the causes for 
slowdown in the pace of their implementation 
(Findings in Box 9.2), 

Power 

9.7 Power generation at 499.6 billion kWh in 
2000-01 recorded a growth of 3.9 pet cent. Power 
generation in Apnl-December, 2001 at 383.2 
billion KWh recorded a growth of 2.8 per cent 
over the generation during the corresponding 
period in 2000. Thermal and Nuclear generation 
grew by 3.5 per cent and 17.1 per cent 
respectively, while hydro generation decreased 
by 3.6 per cent (Table 9.2). Owing to heavy 
transmission and distribution (T&D) losses 
suffered by State Electricity Boards (SEBs), low 
user charges and operational and technical 
efficiencies. The power system in the country is 
experiencing great difficulty^ 

9.8 The installed capacity of power generation 
in the country as on March 31, 2001 was 101,630 
MW of which 72 per cent was thermal power 
generation, 25 pet cent was hydro (including 
wind), and 3 per cent was nuclear. Installed 
capacity crossed 102,907 MW as on October 31, 


TABLE 9.2 

Trends in the Power Sector (utilities only) 



1999-00 

2000-01* 

April-December* 

2000 2001 

Change 

over previous year 
2000-01 2001-02@ 


(Billion KWH) 


(Per cent) 


1 Power generation** 

480.7 

499.6 

372.7 

3832 

3,9 

2.8 

(i) Hydro-electnc 

80.6 

74.5 

59.8 

576 

-7.9 

-3 6 

(li) Thermal 

386.8 

408.1 

300.7 

311,2 

5.5 

3.5 

(lit) Nudear 

13.3 

16.9 

12.2 

14.3 

27.1 

171 

2 Plant load factor o f 







thermal plants 

67.3 

69.0 

67 7 

68.4 

“ 

- 

(percent) 







* Provisional @ April-December. 






** Excludes generation from captive & non 

-conventional power plants. 
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2001. The capacity addition in 2000-01 was a 7 0 
MW against a target of 4000 MW. A capactu ol 
1375 MW has been added against a target ot 
3053 MW during April-October, 2001. Thermal 
plants at present account for 80 per cent id the 
total power generation, hydro electiicily plants 
contribute 16 per cent and the nuclear plants 
account for the rest, 

9.9 The Working Group on Power constituted 
by Planning Commission to formulate the 10 
Five Year Plan has estimated a feasible capaciu 
addition of 47,000 MW duiing the 10 !l 'plaii. I his 
is made up of 24,405 MW in Central Sector, 
12,033 MW in the State Scctot and 10,501 MW 
in the Private Sector, The funds requirement lor 
these investments would be ol the order ol 
Rs.5,66,000 crorc, 

9.10 The Plant Load 1'actor (PIT) is an 
important indicator of operational efficiency tn 
thermal power plants. The average PIT in the 
Central Public Sector Undertakings (CPSl .s) in 
the 2000-01 and during April-October, 21101 was 
appreciably higher than that achieved by the SI '.Bn 
as a whole. Wide inter-state variations arc noticed 
in the average PI.F of thermal power plants. 
Plants* in the southern and western regions have 
shown better performance. The average PIT for 
Eastern and Northeastern regions continues to 
be much lower than the All-India level. If the 
PLF for North East and Eastern states is excluded 
the PLF of SElis is not very' different from tile 
central utilities (Table 9.3). 


Til \u l-xpui (to. Up was set u p under the 
(,!i.iinn.m*hip ol Min Montek Singh Ahluwalia 
then member Planning Commission, to 
recommend one time settlement of all power 
sector past dtus tn ( enn.il Pnvvei Sector Utilities 
:( PSl s) and duc«- fmm ( ‘PM \ to State Power 
1 iilities. Tin* tet ointiieiid.iii. ms of the Expert 
Group have been accepted with minor 
modi!iraiu»n In High Level group of Chief 
Ministers for implemem.tiiou. f Ho\ 9,3), 

9.12 The re<*if H jimn of the financial health of 
NHBs. and impioxunem in their operational 
petfornuuuc eniiuunc to remain a critical issue 
ill llie pnWei sector f ndet Section 59 of the 
Electricity Supph \n. BUS, M'.Us are required 
to achieve a i.ue *»i mum TU)R) of not less 
than 3 per am mi then tisul .isseis m service, at 
the beginning ot the u.u, a her providing for 
HKcic.M and deputation i h.uges less consumers 
coniribulloti Ibis pintiMun leas become 
oper.mve from the at e< 'timing year 1985, Despite 
ibis in the billowing wap* there has lieen a 
coimniiim* deterioration in the financial 
ptrlormamv ol SP.IK. Managerial and financial 
mcfficiennes in Slate sector utilities have 
adversely affected capatity addition and systems 
tniprovement. While the SHBs do not have 
cm mgh rest mires i« > final tee future programs,they 
are also unable to raise investililc funds from 
aliernativ c sotiteev due t< i tbetr poor lintinciul and 


TABU? 9.3 

Thermal Plant Load Factor 



1996-97 

1997-98 

1998-99 

1999-00 

2000-01* 

April-Dccember* 

2001-02 2001-02 
Target Actual 

I State Electricity Boards 

603 

60.9 

60.7 

(.4 3 

61 3 

66.4 

65.1 

II Central Sector 

71,0 

7(1.4 

T1 

"2 5 

"1 ) 

70.5 

72.7 

in Private Sector 

71.2 

71.2 

68,3 

OH'l 

”6 4 


77.2 

IV Region 

Northern 

64,7 

66.7 

67.2 

Mo 

".Ml 

”2.8 

73.9 

Western 

70,2 

7(1.3 

711,3 

“2. 3 

, , j 

”3.1 

72.1 

Southern 

75.8 

77.1 

75.4 

"0.6 

"9.” 

“9,8 

79.9 

Eastern 

42.2 

43.(1 

44.3 

46.1 

>r.n 

46.5 

48.0 

North Eastern 

27.1 

21.3 

18.7 

18, > 

18 2 

23.2 

17.0 

All India 

64.4 

64.7 

64.6 

(Cl \ 

(Cl 1 


68.9 
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BOX 9.3 ■ N 

_ Scheme for one-ti me settlement of SEB dues 

A Conference of Chief Mimstcrs/Powcr Ministers was held in Match 2001 under the chairmanship of 
the Prime Ministei. I he (.(inference noted that the large amount of dues owed by the State Electricity 
Boards to the Central Powei Sector undertakings (CPSUs) was a inapt impediment to power sector 
reforms and resolved dial an Expert Gump would he seL up to recommend a one time settlement of 
powei sector past dues to the CPSUs and die dues of the CPSUs to State Power Utilities, The Expert 
Group was set up under die Chairmanship of Shri Montek Singh Ahluwalia, then Member (Energy), 
Planning Commission. 1 he (iroup subnnticd its report in May 2001, The Group proposed a scheme of 
settlement of nulsianding dues linked to a mechanism that would ensute payment of current dues in the 
future. The recc niunundalii ms of the Group, intcraliu, included securitisation of the outstanding dues through 
bonds issued hv the respective Slate Governments. Ihesc bonds would be tax-free bonds and would have 
a tenure of 15 years. I he Group also proposed a 50 per cent waiver of die surcharge on outstanding 
surcharge as an incentive lor the Stales to take up the scheme of securitisation. In addition, during the first 
4 years from the cominciiccmetii of die scheme, bi-annual cash incentives would be paid by the CPSUs 
equal to 2 per cent < d the value ol bonds. This would be linked to the States complying with the provisions 
of the scheme and reforms io be undertaken by the concerned State Government. The Empowered 
Group ol Chief Ministeis in its meeting held on July 6, 2001 accepted the recommendations of the Expert 
Group with minor modifications, These modifications included increase in waiver of surcharge from 50 to 
60 per call and ineeiilives lor ,i period of 4 tears (ci\ 4 per cent of the face value of the bonds for 
achievement of p«. i f> irmauce and nulesnmex b\ the SHBs shall be increased tiom 6 per cent in the first year 
and 5 per cent in the sect mil yc.u. Slates have been requested Lo implement the scheme at the earliest by 
giving their consent for tripnrrilc agreement. So far Andhra Pradesh and Jammu & Kashmir have conveyed 
their consent. 


commercial performance. Also, the inability of 
SEBs to pay their tlues, in full, to Central Power 
Utilities adversely affects the finances and 
investment plans of these CPSUs. 

9.13 Financial health of SHBs has been 
deteriorating over the years. In 1999-2000 only 
7 SHBs had a positive ROR, The number of 
SEBs with a positive ROR of more than 3 per 
cent ( wirhour suhsids) has also fallen, in 1999- 
2000 only 2 SHBs (MSKB & TNHB) had a 
positive ROR of more than 3 per cent (without 
subsidy). In order to improve the profitability and 
financial viability of SHBs we need to tackle the 
key issues such as curbing of T&D loses, tariff 
rationalization, reducing gap between cost of 
supply and revenue/ unit of electricity generated. 
All this will make electricity revenue generating, 
and it will then be possible to generate investment 
etc. 

914 The SEBs, have continued to suffer from 
high T&D losses which were at 24.8 per cent in 
1997-98, have increased to 25.6 per cent in 1998- 
99 (provisional). The T&D losses are due to a 


variety of reasons, viz., substantial energy sold 
at low voltage, sparsely distributed loads over 
large rural areas, inadequate investment in 
distribution system, improper billing, and high 
pilferage. The hidden gross subsidy for agriculture 
and domestic sectors has increased from Rs. 7,449 
crore in 1991-92 to Rs 34,428 crore in 2000-01 
and is projected to go up further to Rs. 38,836 
crore in 2002-03 (Tabic 9.4) 

9.15 In 2000-01, the Government has initiated 
a new Plan Scheme namely the Accelerated 
Power Development Program (APDP) to provide 
financial assistance to the States for undertaking 
Renovation & Modernization Programs of 
Thermal and Hydro power stations and also for 
strengthening and improvement of Sub¬ 
transmission and Distribution network. Under 
this scheme, a focused investment program has 
been initiated in 63 identified distribution circles 
that would be developed as Centre of Excellence 
in the first phase of the APDP program. An 
amount of Rs,978 crore was provided to SEBs/ 
ED during 2000-01. An amount of Rs. 1,500 crore 
has been budgeted for release to States during 
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TABLE 9.4 

Financial Performance of the State Power Sector 


(Rs. Crore) 



1'J'M *12 

2oi«i ni • 

2<HI1 112 
(RE) 

2002-03 

(AP) 

A. Gross Subsidy involved 

(i) On account of sale < if Electricity U 
(a) Agriculture 

5,'MS 

,M,i r. 1 

23.4" 1 ! 

26,959 

(b) Domestic 

1.3IU 

1 1,'ltih 

11 1,894 

11,651 

(c) Inter-State Sales 

.till 

1X6 

247 

226 

Total 

T44'l 

M.43H 

1 4 

38,836 

(ii) Subventions Received from Stale Govt*. 

2J145 

K.S30 

iii/i'jfj 

7,981 

(lb) Net Subsidy 

5.4114 

25 tor 

2ft,613 

30,855 

(iv) Surplus Generated by sale to other sectors 

2.17 1 

5,4 55 

3,614 

7,499 

(v) Uncovered S ubstdy 

3,2 M 

22.1 ”2 

22,999 

23,356 

B. Commercial Losses® 

(i) Commercial Losses (excludingsubsidy) 

4,117 

2 5, Vi 4 

2“, 306 

24,321 

(it) Commercial Losses (including subsidy) 

NA 

io,vs 

r,207 

16,340 

C. Revenue Mobilisation 
(i) Rate of Return (ROR.) # 

(-) 12." 

f 41 H 

< 1 59.4 

(-)32.1 

(ii) Additional Revenue Mobilisation from achieving 
(a) 3 per cent ROR 

4,'JS'I 

V* *\** 

* > 

30,4(14 

26,226 

(b)from introducing 50 poise/ 
unit from Agriculture/Irrigation 

2,17ft 

1.6 IS 

1.150 

1,330 


RE: Revised Estimates. AP: Annual Plan Projection. # In permit. ‘Provisional. 


@ Commercial losses are different from uncr ivered subsidy because lint nu link lin.HU i d results ofothcr activities 
undertaken by the SliBs. 

Note: (i) The information relating to the subsidy for Agriculture, Domestic and lur Si.ite Salt s fur the years 2000-01, 
2001-02 and 2002-03 in respect of Orissa is not available, as the distribution is ciimislcd to the Private 
Companies. The information regarding commercial losses pertains to (rRN )( () unit 
(it) Information in case of Andhra Pradesh, Haryana, Rajasthan. I Her Pradesh and Kai nataka states is relating to 
transmission and distribution companies set up after the reforms. In ease of other states, the information 
pertains to SEBs. 

(tii) The estimates do nt it include information relating n 1 1 'tt.ir.mdial as ihese has v in it been furnished hy the State. 


2001-02 under APDP, and proposals arc under Government til India to undertake reforms in a 
consideration for the sanction of funds. time hound manner. 

9.16 The Government of India realized the 9.17 During; 1999 MM, All India energy and 

need for a focused approach to addtess the issues peaking sh<mages were 6.2 per cent and 12.4 per 

afflicting states with special reference to their cent respectively while in 2000-01 these were 

circumstances. The State Governments are thus 7.8 per cent and 13 per cent respectively, 

being encouraged to sign Memoranda of Measures to promote conservation of energy 

Understanding (MOU) with the Government of have been taken both on the supply side and 

India. So far 19 States (Karnataka, Uttar Pradesh, demand side. Keeping this in view the 

Madhya Pradesh, Gujarat, Haryana, Andhra Government has enacted the Energy 

Pradesh, Maharashtra, Rajasthan, Assam, Punjab, Conservation Acr, 2001 . 

Uttaranchal, Himachal Pradesh, Jharkhand, West 9.18 As nearly 75 per cent of the installed 

Bengal, Orissa, Chhattisgarh, Bihar, Kerala and generating capacity is in the thermal sector, a 

Goa) have signed MOUs with the Government number of steps have been taken to increase 

of India, The MOUs are broadly joint generation, improve the reliability, efficiency and 

commitments of the State Government and the safety as also reduce pollution in these plants' 
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r BOX 9.4 \ 

_ Status of Power Sector Re forms in India 

Creation of Electricity Regulatory Commissions 

1 he Central 1 '.lecti icily Regulatory Commission formed under the provisions of Electricity Regulatory 
Commissions Act, 1998 lias been made fully functional. The Commission has passed orders on Availability 
Based Tariff and has also brought out terms and conditions for determination of tariff. Eighteen states 
namely, Orissa, Haryana, Andhra Pnulesh, Uttar Pradesh, Karnataka, West Bengal, Tamil Nadu, Punjab, 
Delhi, Gu|arat, Madhya Piadesli, Arunachal Pradesh, Maharashtra, Rajasthan, Himachal Pradesh, Assam 
and Chhattisgarh have either constituted or notified the constitution of SERC. SERCs of Onssa, Andhra 
Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, Maharashtra, Gujarat, Haryana, Kamtaka, Rajasthan, Delhi and MP have issued 
tariff orders. 

State Reforms Acts 

Orissa, I larynna, Andhra Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, Karnataka, Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh and D elhi 
have enacted iheir State Electricity Reforms Acts which provide, inter-aiia, for unbundling/corpratisation 
of SEBs, setting up of SERCs, etc. The SEBs of Orissa, Haryana, Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, Uttar 
Pradesh and Rajasthan have been unhundled/corporatiscd. 


Special schemes have been devised to refurbish 
old plants to imprt >ve their performance. The on¬ 
going 2 n<l phase of this program covers 44 old 
thermal power plants. This scheme envisages an 
additional generation 7,864 MU per annum from 
renovated units. Also, plants which are on the 
verge of retirement are being taken up for 
extension of their lives by induction of latest 
technology. The programme could not progress 
as planned mainly clue to non-availability of 
timely loan assistance and the weak Financial 
condition of the SElJs/Urilitics. During the 8' 1 ' 
Plan i.e, up to March, 1997 about 50 pet cent of 
the works could he completed on all India basis 
with an additional generation of 5,000 MU/year 
and of 300 MW capacity was achieved. 

9.19 During the 9 ,h Plan, 150 thermal units with 
an aggregate capacity of 2,168 MW are covered 
under R&M and 28 thermal units (1910 MW) 
have been planned for LE works at 41 power 
stations. EL works on 16 units (1080 MW) have 
been completed and works on 12 units (850 MW 
derated) ate under progress. 

9.20 There is tremendous scope for energy 
conservation through efficiency in various 
sectors of the economy. Energy conservation 
efficiency provides the least cost and 
environmental friendly option for capacity 
creation in the shortest time frame. Energy 
efficiency assumes further importance as one unit 


of energy saved at consumption avoids 3 units 
of fresh capacity addition. Keeping this in view. 
Government has enacted the Energy 
Conservation Act, 2001 which would provide an 
institutional mechanism and help in developing 
the much needed delivery mechanism for large- 
scale penetration of energy efficiency in the 
country. The Act aims at establishment of the 
Bureau of Energy Efficiency, which would inter- 
aiia coordinate with energy users and endeavor 
to utilize resources and infrastructure by 
networking with other agencies. 

9.21 Government is implementing the Energy 
Conservation Award Scheme since 1990 to 
motivate industrial units in the following sectors 
viz, aluminum, cement, ceramics, chemicals, 
chlor alkali, edible oil/ vanaspati, fertilizers, 
integrated steel plants, pulp & paper, 
petrochemicals, refineries, textiles, mini steel, 
sugar & glass which consume a major portion of 
commercial energy used in the industrial sector 
of the country. The Award scheme has helped 
motivated the units to undertake senous efforts 
in saving energy and environment. 

9.22 The Government of India accords high 
priority to exploit the balance hydroelectric 
potential as per the Policy announced in 1998- 
99. Various steps have been taken thereafter bn 
the measures envisaged in the policy to provide 
incentives to hydro power projects e,g. tariff for 
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hydro projects has been rationalized, procedures 
for transfer of techno-economic clearance have 
been simplified, the ceiling limits for techno- 
economic clearance by CEA of hydro projects 
on MOU has been enhanced and notified, a 
mechanism to cover geological risks has been 
evolved and small hydro projects upto 25 MW 
capacity has been transferred to the Ministry of 
non-conventional enargy sources (MNES). With 
a view to reducing the time and cost over-run of 
hydro projects. Government has introduced a 
three-stage process for development of new 
Hydro Electricity Projects (HEPs) in the Central 
Sector. The Ministry of Environment and I : < nests 
(MOEF) has also simplified the procedure for 
according site clearance in two stages. A special 
Accelerated Power Development Program has 
been launched for renovation, modernization and 
upgrading acdvitics of hydio stations. CJiRC has 
allowed a surcharge at the rate of 5 per cent lo 
NHPC for the purpose of addition of capacity. 

9.23 In the year 2001-02 upto Decemhci 31, 
2001 Central Elcctiicity Authority (CKA) has 
accorded Techno Economic Clearance (TEC) to 
a capacity of 3,727 MW in the Central Sector, 
70 MW in the Private Sector, and 357 MW in the 
State Sector. 3,075 Kms circuits of transmission 
system projects have also been given TEC by 
CEA. Since the entry of private sector in power 
generation. Central Electricity Authority (CEA) 
has accorded TEC to private sector power 
projects having a capacity around 29,615 MW, 
Out of these, during the current financial year, 
one project aggregating to a capacity of 71) MW 
has been accorded TEC up to November 2001. 
30 private sector power generation projects (some 
of which do not require TEC of CEA) with a 
total capacity of about 6,300 MW have been 
commissioned. During the current financial year 
2001-02, a capacity of around 750 MW has been 
commissioned from 4 projects, 16 projects 
(including some which do not'requite TEC of 
CEA) with a total capacity of around 5,300 MW 
are under construction. 

9.24 Fifty-five hydro schemes with an 
a gg re S ate capacity of 9,653 MW were identified 
for renovation, modernization and uprating works 
at an estimated cost of Rs.1,493 ctore to give a 
benefit of 2,531 MW/7,181 MUs. Out of these 


55 schemes RM&I' work on 2 -1 hydro schemes 
wnh .in aggregate installed cupaciiv of 6,511 MW 
have been completed and expected benefits to , 
be accrued are 1498 MW / 3586 MEs respec¬ 
tively A National Perspective Plan has been 
formulated to cover Mil hydro R&M schemes 
having an aggregate installed capacity of 12,328 
MW for execution under Phase 11 programme. 
Tlie total capital requiremeni during 9"’, 10"'and 
Il' ,! Plan tor RM&-1 and 1 .E of hydro power 
stations is Rs.4,66H ctore, which could accrues 
benefit of ~,“51 MW'. There are 38 ongoing 
schemes, which are under different stages of 
implementation. 

9.25 A draft C.aptive Power Policy had been 
prepared which brotulh outlines the guidelines 
for approval, conditions for usage of captive 
power, wheeling charges, pricing of power sold 
to grid and billing methods etc. 

9.26 The Government has set an objective of 
providing ‘Power lor All by 2012’ and has 
launched a “Mission 21112 - Power for All” in 
tins direction. A comprehensive Blueprint for 
Power Sector Development has been prepared 
ouilming die problems and suggesting integrated 
solution and strategies for achieving the objective 
of Power for All. 

9.27 The priman resources for electrical power 
generation being unevenly disposed in the 
country, bulk transmission of electrical power 
over long distance becomes necessary for 
supplying the loads. The counirv’s power system 
has been oigamzctl into 5 Regional Grids, each 
of which is well integrated, and now with a view 
to deriving further economics, and increasing 
reliability, strong interconnections between the 
Regional grids are planned thus creating a strong 
National grid. It is anticipated that this would be 
accomplished in a phased manner and by the end 
of the 11* Five Year Plan (2011-12) a strong 
National grid will exist in the country. 

9.28 The Electricity Bill 2001 has been 
introduced in Parliament in August 2001. The 
Bill seeks to replace the three existing Acts, viz., 
the Indian Electricity Act, 1910. the Electricity 
(Supply) Act, 1948 and the Electricity Regulatory 
Commissions Act, 1998 (Box 9.5). 
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The Electricity Bill 2001 

• The Central Ckivci nment to prepaid a National Electricity Policy in consultation with State Governments. 

• A Thrust to complete 1 Lir al electrification and provide for management of rural distribution by Panchayats, Cooperative 
Societies, nnn-Governmeni organizations, franchisees etc. 

• Gcneiatum to lie delieensed anti captive generation to be fieely permitted Hydro projects would, howevet, need 
approval t if the stale governments and clearance from the CcnLial Electricity Authority, 

• Transmission Utility at the Central as well as State level, Lo be a Government company—with responsibility for planned 
and coordinated development of transmission network. Piovision for pnvate transmission licensees. 

• Open access m tmnsmission from the outset with provision for surcharge for taking care of current level of cross 
subsidy with the surchaigc being gradually phased out. 

• Distribution licensees would be free to undertake generation and generating companies would be free to take up 
distribution licensees 

• The State 1 ilcctucity Regulatory Commission is a mandatory requirement. 

• Provision for license fi ee generation and distribution in the rural areas 

• The SI iRCs may pei mit open access in distiibutton in phased with surcharge for current level of cross subsidy to be 
gradually phased out along with cross subsidies and obligation to supply, 

• Provision fot payment of subsidy through budget. 

• For rural and remote areas stand alone systems for generation and distributujn would be permitted. 

• Trading as a distinct acthil) is being recognized with the safeguard of the Regulatory Commissions being authorized 
to fix ceilings on trading maigins, if necessary. 

• The State C lovernments have flexibility to unbundle the SEBs or continue with them as distribution licensees and State 
Transmission Utility, 

• The Bill does hol prescribe an\ model reform, instead provides flexibility to the State Government to choose the 
model suiting to their conditions. 

• Metering of all electricity supplied made mandatory. 

• An Appellate Tubunal lo hear appeals against the decision of CERC and SF.RCs. 

Provisions relating to theft of electricity made more stringent. 


Telecommunications 

9.29 A well spread out telecommunication 
network provides a great impetus to the economic 
growth in a country. Considering the significance 
of its contribution and also the need to integrate 
with the global economy, several policy initiatives 
have been taken by the government, An 
independent ministry for Communications and 
Information Technology has been notified with 
the departments of Telecom, Information 
Technology, and Posts under it. Another major 
initiative taken is the introduction of the 
Communication Convergence Bill 2001 in the 
Lok Sabha in August 2001. The Bill aims at 
promoting and facilitating the carriage and 
content of communications (including 
broadcasting, telecommunications and 
multimedia) in an orderly manner and develop 
the required infrastructure. The Bill, inter alia, 
envisages setting up of a regulatory and licensing 
authority known as “Communications 
Commission of India (CCI)”. The other initiatives 
include making the new regulatory framework 


Telecom Regulatory Authority of India (TRA1) 
and the Telecom Dispute Setdement Appellate 
Tribunal (TDSAT) more effective, enhancement 
of bandwidth availability, encouragement of 
Foreign Direct Investment (FDI), transparent 
spectrum management and restructuring of 
equity for fostering mergers, acquisitions and 
amalgamations to create globally competitive 
Indian entities. 

9.30 The phenomenal growth realized in the 
telecommunication sector after 1995 continued 
and during 2000-01 about 7.8 million new 
connections (5.9 million by BSNL & MTNL and 
1.8 million by private sector) were provided. The 
total telephone connections as on March 31,2001 
were 36.3 milli on comprising 32.4 million fixed 
lines provided by BSNL & MTNL and 0.3 million 
fixed lines and 3.6 million cellular connections 
by the private sector. Although, during the 
current year upto December 31, 2001,2.4 milhonj 
lines (fixed, cellular & WLL) have been provided! 
by the public sector units as compared to 2.9 
milli on d uring the corresponding period of last 
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year, the private sector has provided 2 million 
(fixed & cellular) during this period as against 
1.3 million in the corresponding period of 
preceding year. Thus, the number of phones, 
provided by public and private sector taken 
together, dunng the current year were higher by 
7 per cent. It also needs to be noted that there 
has been significant improvement in the private 
sector participation in telecom sector and about 
45 per cent of the additional phones have been 
provided by the private operators during the 
current year. 

9.31 During the period August 1991 to August 
2001, 749 proposals of foreign direct investment 
(FDI) of Rs. 53,134 ernre were approved and 
the actual flow of FDI during the above period 
was Rs. 7,028 crore. In terms of approval of FDI, 
the telecom sector is the second largest after 
energy sector. In the year 2001, there has been a 
notable increase in the FDI inflow, which is of 
the order of Rs. 3,608 crore during January to 
September 2001, 

9.32 The service providing functions arc now 
the responsibility of the public sector companies 
BSNL, and MTNL and private operators. The 
Department of Telecom and the Telecom 
Commission is entrusted with the functions of 
policy formulation, licensing, wireless spectrum 
management, administrative monitoring of PSlls, 
research and development and standardization/ 
validation of equipment etc. 

9.33 The ongoing reforms in the sector have 
been completed ahead of the schedule. These 
included corporatisation of the two service 
providing Departments of the Central 
Government on October 1, 2001 and a public 
sector company “Bharat Sanchar Nigam Ltd.” is 
now fully functional. The telecommunications 
network of the public sector (BSNL and MTNL) 
is one of the largest telecom networks in Asia. It 
has a capacity of 42.2 million lines and 34,1 
million working connections comprising 32,509 
telephone exchanges in the country as on 
October 31, 2001. During 2000-01, switching 
capacity witnessed an increase of 21.8 per cent 
over the preceding year. Similarly, capacities in 
Trunk Automatic Exchange (TAX), microwave 


and optical fibre network were considerably 
enhanced. The total capacity of TAX is 2,5 
million lines. The status of microwave and optical 
fibre are 1.94,43(1 and 241,841 Route Kms 
respectively. The value of equipment production 
is estimated at Rs. 12, 2 7 1 crore in 2000-01 
which is 14 per cent higher than 1999-2000. 
Countrywide introduction of cellular mobile 
services Ivas been planned by BbNl.as one of its 
thrust ureas. This service will be provided all over 
the country covering 85(1 cities in Phase I and 
171 cities in Phased!. 

9.34 Considering ihe convenience of users and 
advancement of reditu dngv, the use of hand held 
set in wireless access system (Wl.I.) within the 
local area lias been permitted to provide 
■affordable communication. With the roll out 
obligations in terms of coverage in urban, semi- 
urban and ruial Short Distance <'barging Areas, 
this will ensure luster growth of network in equal 
proportion in rural and other areas of the country 
while providing die subscribers the required 
communication facility of limited mobility. 

9.35 l ! ptti 1998, 42 cellular telephony licenses 
were issued to 22 companies and services were 
started in all the metro cities and select cities in 
18 Telecom Circles. Seventeen fresh licenses (one 
each in four metros and 13 circles) have been 
issued to private companies during September- 
October, 2(101 for competing as the as fourth 
cellular operator. The public sector companies 
via. BSNL and MTNL were also issued license 
for operation of cellular mobile telephone 
services as the third opeiator in various parts of 
the country. MTNL has entered as a service 
provider of cellular mobile service in Delhi and 
Mumbai. The BSNL has planned to introduce 
cellular services in two phases. In the initial stage, 
it has a plan to have a capacity of 1.5 million 
lines in the current financial year as phase one 
target. In future, it plans further expansion of 
2.5 million lines. Presently it is offering service 
in Patna, I iazipur, Arab, Bihar Sharief, Kolkata, 
and Badh, which were set up as part of first phase. 
Services in 6 more towns viz. Ranchi, 
Jamshedpur, Sasaram, Babua, Coimbatore and 
Madurai are expected to be commissioned in the 
current financial year. 
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BOX 9.6 ' 

Policy in the Telecom Sector 


Key Policy Developments 

• National It mg distance service i pencil up for unrestricted entry. 

• Terminal m t > f mum >p« >Iy .. I' VSN L for International Long Distance (ILD) services has been preponed to March 31 , 
2(102 from Maich M, 2004. 

• 25 new Basic Service 1 accuse Agreements signed by private operators. 

• fourth cellulai operator, i me each m four meuos and thirteen circles has been permitted with seventeen fresh licenses 
issued to private companies in September/October 2001 

• Wireless in laical (amp (\V 1.1,) has been introduced for providing telephone connections in urban, semi-urban and rural 
areas promptly. 

• Process of disinvestments < if VSN 1. is underway. 

Other Policy Initiatives 

• Sanchar Sugar project being executed through ‘DWDM’ Technology to meet the bandwidth demand of IT sector. 

• Asynchronous Transfer Mode (ATM) being introduced in 8 cities foi high-speed data transmission 

• VSNL has developed its capacity to pm vide international bandwidth on demand. 

• HTL disinvestments completed. 

• License conditions (or Ctlobnl Mobile Personal Communications by Satellite (GMPCS) have been finalized on November 
1 ,2001. 

• Policy tor Voice mail / Auduilex service was announced in July 2001 by incorporating a new service called “Unified 
Messaging Service", 

• ISPs have been permitted for selling up of Submarine cable landing station for international gateways for Internet, 

• Thirteen ISPs have been given clcatance for commissioning of international gateways for Internet using satellite 
medium for 20 gateways. 

• 16 companies are operating Public Mobile Radio Tiunkcd Service (PMRTS) started in 1995 in 25 cities. Policy for 

PMRTS in terms of NTP’ 99 has been announced on November 1,2001 under which fresh licenses will be granted only 
in digital technt ill igy, ' 

• National Internet Backbone (NIB) has been commissioned, 


9.36 Subscribers of telephone services have 
clearly revealed their preference in favor of easily 
accessible and most convenient mode of 
communication i.e, cellular services. Despite the 
higher cost of communication through cellular 
phone, there has been a phenomenal increase in 
the number of cellular subscribers, From a mere 
0.3 million cellular subscribers on March 31,1997 
the number increased to 3.6 million as on March 
31, 2001 and 5.5 million as on December 31, 
2001. The share of the cellular mobile subscribers 
in the total telephone subscribers (fixed line and 
mobile) has gone up from 6.6 per cent in March 
2000 to 9.9 per cent in March 2001 and 13.5 per 
cent at the end of December 2001. This service 
was available in 1,370 cities/towns in the country. 

9.37 As on September 30, 2001, there were 
934,726 PCOs working all over the country. The 
PCO population ratio as on September 30,2001, 
in urban areas is 311, much better than the 
National Telecom Policy 1994 target of one PCO 
for 500 persons. Further, according to the New 


Telecom Policy, every village was to be provided 
with one public telephone by December 2002. 
This target was rescheduled and is expected to 
be completed by the end of the Ninth Five Year 
Plan. Accomplishment of this task is the 
responsibility of both the BSNL as well as the 
licensed private operating companies. According 
to the terms of the license agreement, private 
operators were to provide 97,806 as Village 
Public Telephone (VPTs) during the first three 
years. Out of a total 607,491 (1990-91 census) 
villages in the country 428,214 (including 618 
VPTs by private operators) villages were provided 
with public telephones by the end of December 
2001. During the current year 2001-02, it is 
proposed to provide VPTs in 144,77.1 villages 
out of which 18,799(including 225 by private 
operators) villages have been covered by 
December 31, 2001. 

9.38 In accordance with the New Telecom 
Policy (NTP) 1999, the Government opened 
National Long Distance Service to private 
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operators without any restriction on the nunihci 
of operators, with effect from August 13, 21102. 
During 2000-01 and 2001-02 (April-Sepicmber), 
two companies have been issued letter of intent 
for long distance service. The Government has 
also issued guidelines for license to Inlrastructuie 
Provider-11 (IP-H) for leasing/renting out/selling 
end-to-end bandwidth, For Infrastructure 
Provider-I (IP-1), providing assets such as Dark 
fibres, Right of Way, Duct Space and Tower, no 
formal license is required. They are only required 
to be registered as IP-I, Twelve companies have 
been registered as infrastructure providers. I and 
three companies have been given license tor 
infrastructure providers-II. 

9.39 With a view to encouraging competition 
in the International Fong Distance (ILD) (rattle, 
the government had announced the termination 
of monopoly of VSNI. in ILD services hum 
March 31, 2002 instead of the originally planned 
date of March 31, 2004, Accordingly, the 
recommendations received from THAI for 
opening up of ILD for the private operators 
covering terms and conditions of license have 
been accepted by the Government. In this regard, 
guidelines for issue of ILD licenses are likely to 
be finalized shortly. 

9.40 With a view to supplementing the efforts 
of public sector service providers i.e. BSNL and 
MTNL and to ensure greater competition in 
providing basic telephone services, companies 
registered in India are being licensed to plan, 
install, operate and maintain basic services. Sis 
companies have so far signed the license 
agreement with the Government for providing 
basic telephone services in the country. Presently, 
these services are being provided in the states of 
Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, Maharashtra, Madhya 
Pradesh, Rajasthan and Punjab. All the six 
licensees have started functioning in their 
respective circles, During 2000-01 and 2001-02 
(April- September) 25 new basic service license 
agreements have been signed by private < iperacors. 

9.41 The New Telecom Policy (NTP), 1999, 
changed the license fee system to the payment 
of license fee based on revenue share in place of 
fixed license fee to be paid upfront, Accordingly, 


to make the swtem uniformly applicable, the 
licensees of Prv N'I'P'9 1 ) thus have also migrated 
lo ilk- revenue slunng mode of license fee, The 
period of license Inis been enhanced to 20 years 
Another notable feature of the migration package 
is lliat as ag.imsi the earlier arrangement of two 
private operators and BSNL nt MTNL us third 
operator in cellular sen ices, and duopoly (i.e, 
one private opetatnr in addition to BSNI, or 
MTNL) in basic lelecom service, there will be 
multiple operators to inciease competition. 

9.42 As on November 20, 2001, 493 licenses 
had been issued to Internet Service Pioviders 
(ISPs), of whirli “4 ISPs have been given 
clearance in principle for setting up of 
International Gaievv.ns for Internel using satellite 
as a medium. 1 our ISPs have applied for setting 
up nf Submarine cable landing stations for 
Iniern.ilioiial G.uevv.us for Internet. 

9.43 BSNL is providing access n» the nearest 
Intel net node on local call basis m all the district 
headquarters in die country. A National Internet 
backbone (NlBj consisting of 45 locations 
covering all the states has been commissioned in 
December 2000. Another V*h nodes have been 
commissioned up in (fetober 25, 20111. At least 
one Iniernet Node has been commissioned for 
every Secondary Switching \re;t (SSA) in all the 
stales except |&K. International connectivity is 
provided at Delhi, Mumbai, Calcutta, Chennai, 
bangloic and Pune using 44 Mbps links. About 1 
lakh customers have been connected tn the NIB. 
Asynchronous Transfer Mode (ATM) nodes have 
been installed at Delhi, Mumhui, Chennai, 
Calcutta, Bangalore, Hyderabad and Pune. 
Sunchar Sagar Project is under execution through 
Digital Wavelength Division Multiplexing 
(DWDM) technology to meet the demand of 
bandwidth fur development of information 
technology sector. HSNL has also started 
providing WI ,L for urban development in order 
to provide prompt telephone connection and to 
cover non-feasihle areas through providing 
limited mobility. This technology is also being 
used by BSNL to fulfill the objective of 
telephone facility in every village apart from 
TDMA-PMP and satellite technologies. 
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BOX 9.7 

_New Initiatives in Telecom Regulation 


In 2001-02, regulator} initiatives were taken relating to increased competition, tariff policies. Quality of Service (QOS), 

Consumer pn itccnon, and Universal Service Obligations (USO), Important amongst these are: 

• Increasing competition in the market. TRAI provided recommendations to open up the market to competinon 
and to introduce new services in the telecom sector. Recommendations were provided for opening the international 
long distance sect!ir allowing the use of Voice Over Internet Protocol. The licensing terms and conditions for Cellular 
Mobile were simplified in order to encourage entry for operators in areas without effective competition. TRAI also 
addressed the issues relating to implementation of the National Long Distance (NLD) License regime, and provided 
its recommend.il ii ins on the Carrier Access Code required for consumers to choose among NLD operators 

• Universal Service Obligation; IllAI produced recommendations in respect of policy on Universal Service Obligations, 
which provide inrcr-alia for increase in access to telecommunications within rural areas as well as for increasing tele- 
density. A detailed scheme including arrangements regarding fulfillment of USO, its funding and administration has 
been provided. The regime is to he implemented by April 1st, 2002. 

• Tariff Policy: TRAI has been following a program of tariff re-balancing for the last three years. The last tranche of 
the current rc-halancing exercise is likely to he implemented by the first week of April 2002 The tariff in respect of 
cellular phones has been monitored closely with a view to making it mote consumer friendly and antin g a level 
playing field for all operators. 

• Quality of Service and Conaumet protection; Following upon the previously notified QOS Regulation for Basic 
Service and cellular Mobile Service, the TRAI initiated a widespread cus tomer survey to ascertain the extent to which 
QOS is met in these sectors, The TRAI also issued a regulation on QOS for Dial up Internet Access Network. 


9.44 NTP-99 had stipulated that the 
Government would review the issue of opening 
of Internet telephony at an appropriate time. 
Accordingly, an Kxpert Committee was 
constituted to review the matter and Government 
has decided to open up Internet telephony. Now 
TRAI has been requested to give its 
recommendations on the terms and conditions 
for implementing this decision. 'TRAI has released 
a consultation paper on November 23, 2001 on 
“ Introduction of Internet Telephony”. 

9.45 The policy decision of August 26, 1998 
provided for introduction of Global Mobile 
Personal Communication by' Satellite (GMPCS) 
service in the country. Indian Companies with 
upto 49 per cent foreign equity participation may 
be issued licenses on a non-exclusive basis subject 
to clearance of individual proposals from the 
security point of view. In this regard, Letter of 
Intents (LOI) have been issued to two companies. 
Policy for GMPCS in terms of NTP’99 has been 
finalized and the application form and license 
agreement for the service has now been finalized 
in terms of the provisions of NTP’99, A new 
policy for voice mail/audiotex service in terms 
of NTP’99 has been announced in July 2001 by 


incorporating a new service, namely. United 
Messaging Service. Twenty-Six licenses for Voice 
Mail/Audiotex/UMS have been granted. 

9.46 In response to these policy changes, in the 
Indian telecom sector the tariff structure has 
been substantially altered The first phase of 
rebalancing was made effective from May 1,1999 
when long distance STD and ISD tariff rates were 
reduced by about 23 per cent on an average. At 
the same time, in order to encourage the spread 
of basic telephony, the Department of 
Telecommunications decided not to increase the 
rental and calls charges for the rural subscribers 
and low calling urban subscribers with calls upto 
two hundred per month. The tariff rebalancing 
exercise done in the second phase of tariff 
rationalization with effect from October 1, 2000 
has further reduced long distance STD rates by 
an average of 13 per cent for different distance 
slabs and ISD rates by 17 per cent Though this 
put revenue streams under stress, the operators 
are expected to improve efficiency to reduce the 
adverse impact of rebalancing on revenue 
generation. These steps are also expected to 
generate greater demand for the services, apart 
from benefiting users. 
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Postal Services 

9.47 India possesses the largest postal network 
in the world with 155,000 post offices spread all 
over the country as on March 31, 2001, of which 
89 pet cent ate in the rural sector, On an average, 
a post office serves an area of 21.21 Sq.kms, and 
a population of 5,449. During*2000-01, 52 suh 
post offices and 363 Branch Post Offices were 
opened, During 2001-01, a target of opening of 
500 branch post offices and 50 sub post offices 
has been fixed. It is also ptoposed to open 2,000 
Panchayat Sanchar Sewa Kendras (PSSKs) in the 
current year. 

9.48 The Very Small Aperture Terminal 
(VSAT) centers set up by the Department of 
Posts have improved the speed and volume of 
money order transmission. They handle more 
than one million money orders a month, During 
the year, 88 new VSAT systems were added, to 
link an additional 550 post offices bringing the 
total number of VSATs to 139 and 1550 post 
offices being networked. Technology upgradafion 
continues, in the one thousand more computers 
installed in 100 post offices. Thus there ate about 
7350 computers in more than 1660 post offices 
handling about 10 million transactions per month, 

9.49 In order to expedite the transmission of 
closed mailbags and to improve the tracking and 
tracing system, transit mail offices in the country 
are being computerized. So far, registration ami 
sorting work has been computerized in 80 
offices, and 28 transit mail offices have been 
computerized. With a view to speeding up the 
sorting of registered articles, registration sorting 
work in the country is being computerized. In 
order to ensure the efficient functioning of the 
head record offices, the department has decided 
to computerize the working of the head record 
offices. So far 15 head record offices have been 
computerized. The department is modernizing the 
mail offices in the country with better operational 
equipment. So fat 177 mail offices have been 
modernized. The field formations are also 
restructuring the delivery arrangements in post 
offices keeping in view the requirements of 
customers in new colonies in urban areas. 

9.50 The Business Development Directorate 
and business development groups in field units 


arc marketing products/services such as speed 
post, business post, express parcel post, media 
post, greeting post, data post and speed post 
passport services. The revenue generated by the 
Business Development Group during 2000-01 
was R.S.2R1 crorc. I-.-Post, which combines e-mail 
and traditional post to connect rive rural interiors 
to the whole woild over the Internet, was 
introduced on August 2, 2<HU in the five states 
of Andhra Pradesh, Maharashtra, Gujarat, Kerala 
and Goa, This is shorth being extended to other 
states m India 

9.51 The Post Office Savings Bank, which is 
the largest hank in India in terms of network, 
accounts and annual deposits, has introduced a 
number of new financial services in collaboration 
with the private sector. Hnhancement of 
revenues, faster economic development and an 
increase in die penetration of sophisticated IT 
enabled financial services arc the prime drivers 
for ihese new initiatives. Public access to the 
capital mark el is faciliiaied Ivy a lie up with asset 
management companies such as 1DBI Principal, 
Prudential IGIG1 and SHI Mutual Bunds for the 
distribution of mutual funds and securities. A 
partnership with Western l'ninn Financial 
Services Ltd. has enabled the Post Office to 
provide instantaneous international funds 
transfer from 185 countries. C Ashless movement 
of funds is promoted through an electronic money 
t ransfer mechanism, which helps lower costs for 
the economy as a whole. The main point of 
concern is the skill development of the huge 
manpower spread across the country. A special 
partnership has therefore been launched with 
Invest India, to tram and educate both the 
employees of the Post Office as well as its 
customers on various issues relating to the 
financial markets. 

9.52 Postal Life Insurance (PLI) which was 
introduced as a welfare measure in 1984, has 
continued to expand and by March 31, 2001, it 
had procured 2.51 million PLI policies with an 
aggregate sum assured of Rs. 10,405 ctore. The 
Rural Postal Life Insurance (RPLI) has also 
gathered momentum. Approximately 820,000 
RPLI policies were secured with an aggregate sunr 
assured of Rs.2,898 crorc by March 2001. 
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Roads and Road Transport 

9 53 India has more than 3 million km of toad 
network, making it one of the largest in the world. 
However, the quality of the toads is inadequate 
and cannot meet the needs of efficient and fast 
moving transportation. National Highways which 
are the prime arterial routes span about 58,112 
km throughout the country and cater to about 
45 per cent of the total road transport demand. 

9.54 The Golden Quadrilateral Project is 
making progress, 1020 km have already been four 
laned and 3761 kms are under implementation, 


The award of civil works is in progress in 1170 
kms. Similarly, on the North-South and East-West 
corridors, 675 kms length have already been 
4-laned and 739 kms length is under 
implementation, whereas award of works is in 
progress in 62 kms. 

9.55 The Central Road Fund has been 
revamped by crediting a cess of Rs.l per litre of 
petrol and diesel. To give statutory effect, a 
Central Road Fund Act, 2000 has been enacted 
in December 2000. An amount of Rs.5590 crore 
was allocated during 2000-01 under the 
revamped fund. 


BOX 9.8 

National Highway Development Project 


National Highways Development Pioject (NHDP), was launched three years ago, is promising to achieve a 
turnaround in the road sector hardly imaginable at the start of the ninth plan. NHDP comprises the 6000 km. 
long Golden Quucliikitcrnl (GQ) connecting the four metros of Delhi, Mumbai, Chennai and Kolkata and the 
7000 km. long North-South, liast-West corridors connecting Snnagat — Kanyakumari and Silchar-Porbandar 
respectively, 4/6 laning works on all but 700 km, of GQ have been awarded. GQ is expected to be completed 
by 2003 and the two corridors by 2007 

At present, National Highway Authority Of India (NHAI) is operating 135 civil works related contracts. Out 
of these, 87 are with domestic contractors, 11 with foreign contractors and 37 are with joint ventures between 
India and foreign companies. The total value of these contracts is approximately Rs.20,000 .crore. As a result of 
diis, the economic stimulus being provided by NHDP is substantial. NHAI’s project related expenditure has 
picked up dramatically during the recent years. From Rs.30 crore in 1996-97, NHAI spent Rs.l ,405 crore in 
2000-01 and has already spent Rs.2,439 crore by November 30, 2001 during the current financial year. NHAI 
expects to spend Rs. 10,000 crore each year during the next two years. 200 million man days (including 20 
million man days of supervisory personnel) of employment is expected to be generated as a result of NHDP 
phase 1 alone, In addition, NHDP Phase I would require 10 million tonnes of cement and 1 million tonne of 
steel, apart from a large quantity of road related domestically manufactured equipment. 

Extra budgetary infusion of funds is expected to be in the range of Rs.4000-5000 crore. BOT projects worth 
Rs.3,(KK) crore are on the anvil, Some of the big BOT projects are Tada-Nellore (Rs760 crore). Second 
Vivekananda Bridge (Rs.6l)0 crore), and Jaipur-Kishangarh (Rs,600 crore). In addition, NHAI has set up its 
own Special Purpose Vehicles (SPVs) to commercialize and leverage the financial structure to the extern possible. 
In these projects like port connectivity projects, Alimedabad-Vadodra Expressway and Moradabad bypass, 
NHAI is putting in equity, which is 30-40 per cent of prqject cost, The balance is raised from the market to be 
repaid through tolls The leveraging being achieved by NHAI on account of these SPVs is going to be around 
Rs 2000 crore approximately. NHAI has also used the annuity method in six projects (Rajahmundry- 
Dharamvaram, Dharamvatatn-Tuni, Turn-Ankapalii, Tambaram-Tindivanatn, Panagarh-Palsit and Maharashtra 
border-Belgaum). Here, construction and maintenance are combined under a single contract and bids are 
invited on the basis of annuity or periodic payments by NHAI to the concessionaire. Funds for construction 
are to be arranged by the concessionaire and all NHAI payouts (due only after construction) will be made upon 
toad quality certification by an independent consultant, NHAI has also been able to arrange Rs.80Q0 crore 
(US 5 1,6 billion) from the World Bank & the ADB for NHDP Phase I. 

The value addition being done under the program includes 4/6 laning, over a 100 Road Over bridges (RoBs), 
and other types of grade separators like flyovers, service roads. Highway Traffic Management System (HTMS) 
etc, HTMS, already implemented on Kotputli-Amer stretch includes regular patrolling, availability of ambulances/ 
cranes, gantry mounted variable messaging, emergency call boxes at every 2 km, central control room for quick 
response etc. _ 
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9.56 To encourage private sector participation, 
a Model Concession Agreement for major pr< >jects 
costing more than Rs.100 crore has been finalized 
to be undertaken under BOT Scheme. Another 
Model Concession Agreement for projects less 
than Rs.100 crore has also been finalized. A 
Model Concession Agreement based on an 
annuity approach has also been finalized. To date, 
20 projects involving an investment of around 
Rs.1707 crore have already been taken under 
BOT Scheme. This includes an agreement 
between NHAI and Construction Industry 
Development Board (CIDB) Inventure, Malaysia 
signed in May, 2001 for four-laning of NHs 5&9 
(147 km) for Rs.740 crore. In addition 6 projects 
of 4-larung costing Rs.1760 crore have also been 
awarded by NHAI on Annuity concept. 

Ports 

9.57 There are 11 major and 148 minor ports, 
which service the Indian coastline. In addition, a 
new major port at Ennore, 25 km. north of 
Chennai has been constructed with ADU 
assistance and operadonalised. The responsibility 
for development and management of major ports 
rests with respective Port Trusts under the Central 
Government, while state governments administer 
the minor ports. 

9.58 During 2000-01 approximately 70 per cent 
of the total port throughput was handled by 
major ports. The total cargo handled at major 


ports was ahuui 3 per cent more during 2U00-01 
than the ttaflic handled in 1W)-2M(I0. About 83 
per ccnL of the total volume of port traffic 
handled was in the form of dry and liquid bulk, 
while the remaining 1" per cent consisted of 
general cargo and containers. During Aprtl- 
Novcrnbcr, 20111 cargo handled by major ports 
registered only 2.3 per cent growth compared 
with the corresponding period of 20011-01. The 
highest growth was, however, observed in respect 
of food grains followed hv containerized cargo, 
and iron ore (Table 

9.59 As against a total capacity of about 292 
million tonnes on Match 31, 2001, major ports 
handled 281 million tonnes of cargo during 2000- 
01. Capacity addition is being planned according 
to projected traffic requirements, It is expected 
that by the end of tin* 9 s '' five year plan, total 
capacity of major ports would be 344 million 

tonnes. 

9.fid Two mega projects, namely construction 
of a new port at l him ire and establishment of 
mechanized coal handling facility at Paradip Port 
have been completed ai a total cost of about 
Rs.l, 900 crore , 

9.61 Them lvas been an improvement at major 
ports in the principal indicators of port efficiency. 
The average prv-berthing waiting came down 
from U.9 da\s to 0.5 days and the average turn 
around time has come down In im 5.1 days to 4.3 
days between 1999 2UIJI) anti 20111101. .Similarly, 


TABLE 9.5 

Trends in Traffic at Major Ports 







Change 





April-Novenibcr* 

over previous year 


1999-00 

2000-01* * 

2000 

2001 

2000-01 2001-02@ 



(Million tonnes] 



(Per cent) 


1 POL 

116.7 

106.8 

71.1) 

(iH.6 

8.5 

-3.4 

2 Iron Ore 

36.1 

406 

24.0 

26.8 

12.5 

11.7 

3 Fertilizer & raw materials 

101 

9.1 

6.7 

6.9 

9.9 

3.0 

4 Food, grams 

2.7 

1.9 

0.7 

2.0 

-29.6 

185.7 

5 Coal 

37.1 

48.1 

31.8 

30.5 

29.0 

-4.1 

6 Vegetable oil 

44 

3.9 

■27 

2.6 

114 

-3.7 

7 Other liquids 

4.2 

5.9 

4.4 

4.8 

49.5 

23 

8 Containerized cargo 

27.7 

32.4 

21.(1 

23.9 

r.n 

13.8 

9 Others 

32,9 

32.4 

21.4 

■)') i 
*•«•!*♦ 

■ 1.5 

3.7 

Total 

271.9 

281.1 

183.7 

18H.U 

3.4 

2.3 

* Provisional, @ Aprd-November. 
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the average output per ship-berth-day increased 
from 5871 tonnes in 1990-2000 to 6488 tonnes 
'in 2000-01. 

9.62 At present, Indian cargo is predominantly 
trans-shipped through the huh ports of Colombo, 
Singapore, and Salalnh with the result that the 
shipping cost for Indian cm go is high. Keeping 
this in view, it has been decided to develop a hub 
port each on the I vast anil West coasts of the 
country. 

9.63 A scheme for joint venture formation 
between major ports and minor foreign ports has 
been finalized, between major ports and minor 
ports, without tender, as well as between major- 
port and company following tender loute. The 
guidelines for joint venture formations have been 
issued. An amendment to the Major Port Trusts 
Act for this purpose has also been carried out 
during the year 20(H). Seventeen private sector 
projects involving an additional capacity of 60 
million tonnes and an investment of Rs.4,527 
crore have been approved and are under different 
stages of implementation, hour projects have 
been completed. 

9.64 The process of phased corporatisation has 
been initiated for the major ports. A beginning 
has been made by registering Knnore Port 
Company Ltd., for managing Knnore Port. It has 
also been decided to corporatise existing major 
ports starting with Jawaharlal Nehru Port at Navi 
Mumbai. The age of retirement of employees in 
the 11 major ports has been rolled back from 60 
years ro 5H years. The major ports have also 
introduced voluntary retirement schemes in order 
to reduce over mailing. 

Railways 

9 65 The Indian Railways is among one of 
largest railway systems in the world, Indian 
Railways have an extensive network, which is 
spread over 63,028 Route Kilometre, comprising 
Broad Gauge (44,776 RKra), Metre Gauge 
(14,987 RKm) and Narrow Gauge (3,265 RKm). 
Approximately, 24 per cent of the network is 
electrified. 

9,66 The Indian Railways have played an 
integrating role in the social and economic 


development of the country. Railways also have 
an advantage of being less energy intensive and 
more environment friendly. However, Indian 
Railways have experienced a continuous decline 
in market share in the transport sector. The 
economic recovery experienced in 1999-2000 
continued until the first half of 2000-01, before 
a slowdown again set in. Mainly as a result of 
the same, against the target of 475 million tonnes 
of revenue earning goods traffic (originating), the 
Railways’ freight traffic aggregated to 473.5 
million tonnes during 2000-01. This was 3.7 per 
cent higher than the performance in 1999-2000. 
Several parts of the country faced natural 
calamities, such as, the earthquake in Gujarat and 
drought in parts of Rajasthan, Gujarat, 
Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh, Bihar, etc. The 
Railways organized massive movement of relief 
materials including fodder and water to the 
affected areas, free of charge. 

9.67 A target of 500 million tonnes of revenue 
earning fteight traffic was set for 2001-02. 
However, owing to the continuation and, indeed, 
deepening of the economic slowdown, freight 
traffic during the first five months of the financial 
year stagnated at last years level. The 
performance in this respect during April- 
December 2001-02 registered an increase of only 
2.7 per cent over the corresponding period of 
2000-01. While there was an increment of 9.4 
million tonnes of freight traffic over April- 
December 2000, An increase in the quantity of 
freight traffic moved was recorded in respect of 
coal, raw materials to steel plants, iron ore for 
export, pig iron and finished steel, cement and 
food grains. The quantity of freight traffic was 
lower in respect of Fertilizers, and Petroleum 
Products (Table 9,6). In terms of Net Tonne 
Kilometre (NTICM), the increase in revenue 
earning goods traffic was ,4.4 per cent during 
April-December 2001. 

9.68 The administrative costs of the Indian 
Railways have been increasing rapidly. With about 
1.55 millio n employees, the Indian Railways are 
the largest employer among public sector 
undertakings in the country. There is also a 
substantial burden of pension liabilities. The 
Railways have, therefore, drawn out an elaborate 
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TABLE 9,6 

Performance of the Railways 



11)99-00 

2000-01* 

April-December* 
2000 2001 

Change 

fiver previous year 
2000-01 2001-02# 

Total revenue earning freight traffic 
(Million tonnes) 

456.4 

473.3 

34" H 

3 V 5 

3“ 

2,7 

(i) Coal 

210.0 

223" 

10 3.0 

1 (41.7 

ft 5 

1.8 

(n) Raw Materials for 

Steel plants (excl, co al) 

37.3 

380 

28“ 

29 5 

30 

2.0 

(lii) Pig iron & finished 

Steel from steel plants 

12.1 

ll.o 

8.0 

8 8 

1 5 

3.2 

(iv Iron ore for export 

12.3 

14 0 

10.5 

119 

18.3 

1.3.B 

(v) Cement 

43 ft 

42.0 

51 5 

52.2 

l.ft 

2.2 

(vi) Food grains 

31.1 

2d.- 

190 

21.9 

-14.4 

15.7 

(vti) Fertilizers 

31.1 

27 !+* 

21.3 

.7H" 

-13,2 

-2.9 

(viii) POL 

34.3 

30.2 

2 " o 

2.0.0 

5.6 

-1.6 

(lx) Balance (o thei g( tods) 

44.fi 

520 

37 4 

39 1 

10.5 

4,5 

2 Net tonne kilometers (Billion) 

305 

312 

22') 

3 39 

2.4 

4.4 

3 Net tonne kilometers per 

Wagon per day (broad gauge) 

2027 

2U-I2 

1973 

20"0 

0.7 

5,1 

4 Passenger traffic originatciiig (millu mj 

4485 

4H33 


38M. 

5.4 

8.7 

5 Passenget kilometers (billion) 

•131 

4T 

342 

584 

0 1 

121 

* Provisional. (jfp. April-December. 







plan for right-sizing the manpower. A norm of 
restricting the intake to a maximum of one per 
cent of the strength on rolls in certain 
Departments is being kept, while only 0.5 per 
cent intake is being allowed for the Production 
Units. Simultaneously, measures have been taken 
to raise manpower productivity. A concept of 
bench marking has been introduced to measure 
and compare the manpower productivity in the 
various facets. Increased emphasis is also being 
laid on re-training of staff rendered surplus and 
its re-deployment elsewhere in expanding areas 
of activity. 

9.69 The Railways have been performing the 
dual role of-functioning as a commercial 
undertaking and a provider of public utility 
service. ‘Social Service Obligation 3 , involves a 
measure of cross-subsidization of passenger 
services by freight revenues, as also subsidization 
within passenger and freight segment. Operation 
of certain uneconomic services, like those in 
suburban sections and branch lines, is also 
undertaken on social considerations, The total 
loss on such public service obligations (PSOs) 
performed by Indian Railways during 2000-01 is 
estimated at Rs,4,000 crore. 


9.7(1 Against the backdrop of a stringent 
financial situation facing the Railways, it is 
necessary that die losses on this account are 
reduced, During the Tenth hive Year Plan, it is 
proposed to reduce the cross-subsidization 
between passenger and freight services, as the 
freight rates being already high, hiking freight 
tariffs further to mobilize resources to any 
substantial extent, would prove counter¬ 
productive. On account of restraint exercised on 
raising passenger fares, losses on services in this 
segment have been mounting while oil the freight 
side, the Railways have out priced themselves. 
This imbalance needs correction. 

9.71 The Railways have taken initiatives to 
attract private participation. It has set up a private 
terminal and forging partnership for providing rail 
connectivity to upcoming ports, e.g., Special 
Purpose Vehicle (SPV) on Pipavav Port. Joint 
ventures with some State Governments, for 
executing projects have also been evolved. The 
Railways also expect to raise revenues from non- 
traditional sources. Parcel services of the 
Railways are also being improved with leasing 
of space in brake-vans of passenger trains, 

9.72 Safety is an inherent element underlying 
modernization and technological up-gradation 
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BOX 9.9 

Measures to strengthen safety and upgrade Railway infrastructure 


Special Railway Safety I mid a non-lapsable fund — with Rs.17,000 ctotc set up to wipe out the arrears in the renewal 
of vital safety equipment u ithin a fixed time-frame of 5-7 years, for replacing old assets including tracks, bridges, rolling 
Stock, signaling equipment and i ither safety enhancement items, as per recommendation of the Railway Safety Review 
Committee. 

Provision of 25 Watt VI Ik sets at roadside stations for communication between drivers, guards and station staff, 
Funds allocated from the diesel cess being used for safety-ielated works pertaining to level crossings and for Road over 
and under bridges. Sanctii in of manning 165 unmanned level crossings given during 2001 as against 53 during 1999- 
2000 

Track circuiting of run-through lines on all stations with permitted speed of more than 75 kmph completed. 

Bogie mounted brake system being introduced on wagons in place of die conventional pull /p ush road type airbrake 
system. Development and indigenous manufacture of Centre Buffer Couplers. 

A cohesive strategy for enhanced security of rail users under formulation as per recommendations of the High-level 
Committee on Enhanced Security on Railways, 


that have been planned in the Indian Railways. 
Some of the important steps that have been 
taken or are contemplated to strengthen safety 
and upgrade infrastructure arc enumerated in 
Box 9.9. 

9,73 The Ministry of Railways, Railway Board, 
had constituted an KXpert Group on December 
31, 1999, to study the railway sector in order to 
estimate the financing requirements of an 
expansion and upgrading programme for Indian 
Railways, to identify sources of funding of 


estimated investments over 15-year period, to 
study models of structure and ownership of rail 
transport facilities in developed countries and to 
recommend on their relevance to Indian Railways, 
and to recommend suitable regulatory 
arrangements that would facilitate orderly 
expansion of the system, promote the desired 
degree of competition and protect the users right 
to quality service. The Report of the Study Group 
is under examination. Key recommendations of 
the Expert Group are given in the Box 9.10 


BOX 9.10 

Major Recommendations of Expert Group on Indian Railways 


• The null' cause of financial problem confronting the Indian Railways is found in lack of adequate productivity increases 
chat arc commensurate with real wages - over time. 

• Indian Railways has lit m< idernize and expand its capacity to serve the emerging needs of the growing economy. 

• Indian Railways has ro adopt a "siratcgic perspective” to achieve high growth in both the passenger and freight 
segments 

• Along with achievement of higher growth the Indian Railway will have to explore every avenue of reduction tn costs. 

• The Expert Group has made detailed projections for the potential of passenger traffic and revenue growth Among the 
possible investment strategics the panel has favored a "High Growth S trategy ’’which will require focused remunerative 
investment and corresponding organizational restructuring of Indian Railway internally and in relationship with 
government, including corporatisation, 

• Higher profitability in freight segment through a long term strategy of improved speed of freight trains, up-gradation 
of roiling stock, specific commodity related investment, improved signaling and communication, settingup additional 
container depots, rationalization of the freight rates structure to remove distortions, 

• Unremunerative investments must be stopped. 

• The key challenge for Indian Railway in the passenger traffic segments is to maintain its obligations on low price services 
while at the same time increasing both capacity and utilization in upper classes, through a strategy for higher growth in 
traffic as well as appropriate tariff rebalancing. 

• The Government of India should be in charge of setting policy direction. Indian Rail Regulatory Authority (IRRA) 
should be set up to regulate tariffs. Indian Railways must eventually be corporatised into “Indian Railways Corporation 
(IRC). 

• Indian Railways Corporation (IRQ, would be governed by a reconstituted Indian Railways Executive Board (IREB). 

• The restructuring of Indian Railways will require massive investment.__ 
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Civil Aviation 

9.74 The civil aviation sector provides three 
categories of services viz, operational, 
infrastructure, and regulaLory-cum- 
developmental, Domestic air services are 
provided by Indian Airlines Ltd. and private 
airlines (scheduled and non-scheduled), The 
international air services are handled by Air India 
Ltd., Indian Airlines Limited and other 
international airlines operating to India. Pa wan 
Hans Helicopters Ltd. provides helicopter 
support services to the petroleum sector including 
ONGC and Oil India Limited and connects 
remote and inaccessible areas of the North- 
Eastern region of the country. It also provides 
air support services to several customers including 
States and Union Territory Governments, Public 
Sector Undertakings and private sector 
companies. Infrastructure facilities are taken cure 
of by the Airports Authority of India (AA1). 

9.75 At present, two scheduled private airlines 
provide regular domestic air services along with 
Indian Airlines. In addition, there are also thirty- 
seven non-scheduled operators providing air- 
taxi/non-scheduled air transport services. Private 
operators presendy cater to nearly 52.H per cent 
of the domestic air traffic. The number of 
passengers availing of private sector air services 
(both scheduled and non-scheduled) has 
increased from 15,000 in 1990 to about 7 million 
in 2000. The tragic incident in the USA on 
September 11, 2001 has also affected tiaffic 
growth in domestic traffic in India. This incident 
has not only resulted in slow down of air traffic 
but also increased the cost of operation through 
higher insurance costs. 

9.76 After earning profits for 3 consecutive 
years from 1997-98 to 1999-2000, Indian Airlines 
incurred loss of Rs,159 crore during 2000-01, 
despite an overall improvement in physical 
performance. The company continued to retain 
its position as the major player in domestic air 
transport services. To achieve a better market 
share and improvement in revenue realization, 
Indian Airlines has adopted aggressive marketing 
strategies and innovative pricing policies. 


9.77 During (he pen ml April to September 
2001 Indian Animus, has earned a total revenue 
of Rs.1920 crore and incurred total expenditure 
of Rs.21 F crore resulting in net loss (provisional) 
of Rs.199 crore which is mainly due to high ATF 
cost, increase in landing and navigational charges, 
increase in expenditure related to security and 
safely of passengers, low seat factor etc, The 
situation is likely to worsen further in the second 
half of the year due to the impact of post 
11' 1 ’ September incident. 

9.78 During the year 2< H10 411, Air India earned 
an operating profit of Its,3.10 crore as against 
Rs.76 crore earned during the year 1999-2000, 
After accounting for non operating revenue/ 
expenses, the company incurred a net loss of 
Us.44 crore during the vc-ar 2000 111 as compaced 
to the net loss of RsAM crore in the year 1999- 
201III.The provisional results for the period April- 
Sepiemhcr 2001 are encouraging and the 
company has earned a net profit of Rs.11.87 
crore. The budgeted estimates for the current 
financial year 2001 02 projects a net profit of 
Rs.21.50 crore. 

9.79 It is proposed to sell the Government of 
India’s shareholding in Indian Airlines and An 
India within the framework of the Civil Aviation 
Policy, which is lu-ing finalized, The 
disinvestment process for both the firms is being 
undertaken by the Department of Disinvestment. 

9.80 Airports Authority of India has earned a 
profit after lax of Rs.214 crore in 2000-01 as 
compared to Rs.211 crore in 1999-2000. The 
higher profit is mainly attributed to increase in 
airport charges and cargo income. 

9.81 A proposal for restructuring the existing 
airports at Delhi, Mumbai, Chennai and Kolkata 
through long-term lease to make them world class 
is under consideration. This will help in attracting 
investments in improving the infrastructure and 
services at these airports. Setting up of new 
international airports at Bangalore, Hyderabad 
and Goa with private sector participation is also 
envisaged. 
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Tourism 

9.82 Tourism is an important sector which not 
only provides employment opportunities but 
helps to earn valuable foreign exchange. The 
tourism development also helps achieve balanced 
and sustainable regional growth by providing 
employment opportunities for unskilled workers 
specifically from the rural areas and also 
developing interior and remote areas. However, 
the development of tourism has been constrained 
by poor accessibility to various places of tourist 
interest, due to bottlenecks in infrastructure and 
other facilities. There is an urgent need to remove 
all these constraints for development of tourism. 

9.83 The number of foreign tourist arrivals and 
foreign exchange earnings during the period 1995- 
2001 is given below (Table 9.7). 


TABLE 9.7 

Performance of the Tourism Sector 

ycur 

Foreign 
Tourist 
Arrivals 
(in Lakh) 

Percent Estimated 

increase foreign exchange 
earnings 
(in million US$) 

Per cent 
increase 

1995-96 

21.9 

- 

2,714 

- 

1996-117 

23.3 

0.0 

2878 

6.1 

1997-98 

13.7 

1.6 

2,914 

12 

1998-99 

24.0 

11 

2.99.3 

27 

1999-00 

25.2 

5.0 

.3,055 

21 

2000-01 

20,8 

6.0 

.3,168 

4.3 

2001-02 





(Apr-Oct) 12.3 

-6..3 

1,6.36 

-1.3 


9.84 Thete has been a decline of about 20 per 
cent in the foreign tourist arrivals and 16 per cent 
in the foreign exchange earnings through tourism 
in the two months of September and October 
2001. In the aftermath of the terrorist attacks in 
USA on September 2001, a programme to meet 
the adverse conditions arising out of this incident 
has been drawn up and is being implemented. 

Urban Infrastructure 

9.85 The Government has taken up a number 
of Central and Centrally Sponsored Schemes to 
improve the economic and physical infrastructure 
and also to provide essential facilities and services 
in the urban areas. These schemes have made 
some progress in the quality of life in urban areas 
though the magnitude of the problem of 
urbanization demands faster and larger 


interventions in the urban areas. The India 
Infrastructure Report (1996) on investment 
requirements for Infrastructure had estimated an 
annual requirement of funds of Rs.28,0(HJ crore 
for providing infrastructure facilities (Water 
Supply and Sanitation to urban population). As 
compared with this, the total allocation for the 
schemes pertaining to Urban Water Supply and 
Sanitation during the whole 9' 1 ' lave Year Plan 
period (1997-2002) was Rs. 18,624 crore and this 
gap in investment gives an idea of the huge 
shortfall in urban infrastructure investment. 

9.86 The major Plan schemes in urban 
infrastructure sector include (i) Integrated 
Development of Small and Medium Towns; (ii) 
Mega (lity Scheme — Infrastructure Development; 
(lii) Special Component Plan for National Capital 
Region Planning Board; (iv) Accelerated Urban 
Water Supply Programme; (v) Low Cost 
Sanitation, and (vi) Urban Transport. 

9.87 The Integrated Development of Small and 
Medium Towns scheme aims at improving 
infrastructure facilities and helping the creation 
of public assets in small and medium towns. The 
Centre and the States contribute to the cost in 
the ratio of 60:40 (grant-in-aid) apart from funds 
from other sources. Out of the 3697 urban local 
bodies, this scheme has covered 1058 towns up 
to March 31, 2001. As against the 9' 1 ’ Plan 
allocation of Rs.275 crore, the estimated 
expenditure for the scheme is Rs.267.37 crore. 

9.88 The Infrastructure Development of Mega 
Cities scheme was initiated in 1993-94, targeting 
cities having a population of above 4 million 
excluding Delhi. These cities are Mumbai, 
Kolkata, Chennai, Bangalore and Hyderabad. 
The funds under the scheme arc channelised 
through a specialized institution/nodal agency 
at the State level, which provides project-related 
finance for urban infrastructure, like water supply, 
sewerage, drainage, sanitation, city transport 
networks, land development, slum lnipiovement, 
solid waste management, etc. The objective is to 
create and maintain a special fund tor the 
development of infrastructure assets' on a 
sustained basis. So far 394 projects costing 
Rs.3378 crote have been approved. The allocation \ 
for the 9 th Plan was Rs.5(l0 crote, out of which 
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the estimated expenditure during the period is 
Rs.406 crore. 

9.89 The National Capital Region Planning 
Board (NCRPB) was created by an act of the 
Parliament to plan the capital in its regional 
context by delineating the region. The Nadnnal 
Capital Region, model is a unique model for 
fostering and promoting balanced and 
harmonized development around Delhi. To give 
fillip to the regional development process, NCR 
has been visualized as Common Economic Zone 
requiring a consensus approach by the member 
States on the tationalization of fiscal measures, 
banking system, integrated transport and 
communication system, improved power and 
water supply which influence trade, commerce 
and industrial activities in the region, The 
resource base of the NCRPB includes budgetary 
allocation through plan provision and institutional 
borrowings in the form of line of credit, priority 
sector loans from financial institutions and 
matket borrowings in the form of taxable and 
tax-free bonds as extra budgetary resources. The 
9 ,h Plan provision for the NCRPB was Rs.2(KI 
crore which will be hilly utilized. During the 9 ,h 
Plan, the Board envisaged an Internal and Extra 
Budgetary Resources (IEBR) of Rs,3120 crore, 
to be mobilized from the capital market. The 
NCRPB has facilitated development of a variety 
of infrastructure facilities in different cities of 
the region which include residential plots/flats, 
industrial plots/sheds, commercial plots/shops, 
office spaces, physical infrastructure including 
roads, bridges, tunnels, water supply, sewerage 
disposal facilities, Street lights, etc, 

9.90 The Accelerated Urban Water Supply 
Programme was launched during the 8' 1 ' Plan in 
1993-94. It aimed at providing water supply to 
towns with a population of less than 20000 as 
per 1991 census, 2151 towns qualify for 
consideration under the scheme as per this 
entenon. As on December 31,2001,601 schemes 
in 601 towns (including 379 sanctioned during 
the 9 th Plan) have been approved at an estimated 
cost of Rs.739,5 crote, As against this, Rs.293,5 
crore have been released by the Government of 
India during the 8 th and 9 th Plan periods and the 
State Governments have released Rs.243.8 crore 
during this period. 


9.91 The Lcnv Cost Sanitation scheme was 
envisaged to convert the existing dry iatrines into 
low cost pour flush latrines. The objective of the 
scheme, as far as the sanitation part is concerned 
is to eliminate manual scavenging totally. Under 
the scheme, a loan and subsidy is extended 
simultaneously by the HUDCO, The Central 
subsidy is being routed through the HUDCO. So 
far 836 schemes in 1 2H5 towns have been 
sanctioned, in addition in 3966 community 
toilets. 353 towns ha\e been declared scavenger 
free. 

9.92 Urban Transport is one of the most 
important components* of the urban 
infrastructure. As cities grow in population and 
size, the demand for transport increases 
proportionately. A gt x id network of roads coupled 
with an efficient mass urban transport system 
makes a subst.uili.il contribution to the efficiency 
of the cities and enables them to become catalysts 
for economic, social and political development 
In the 9"' plan major allocation was for Delhi 
Metro Rail Corporation (DMRC) where the 
government has been ei mini Kiting towards equity 
of the company. The 9' 1 ' Plan provision for Urban 
Transport was Rs. 1UI2 crore which included 
Rs.425 crore equity to DMRC and Rs.362 crote 
for “Pass Through Assistance” to DMRC from 
Overseas Economic Cooperation Lund of Japan 
(now, Japan Bank for International Cooperation 
--JB1C). The expenditure incurred on the project 
till November 31), 21 ml is Rs. 1575 crore. 

9.93 As oil December 31, 2001, HUDCO has 
.sanctioned an amount of Rs.2I53 crore for 42 
urban infrastructure schemes covering areas such 
as water supply, sewerage and sanitation, 
transport, area development, commercial and 
social infrastructure schemes. In the year 2000- 
01, for the water supply sector, HUDCO has 
financed 16 schemes amounting to 34 per cent 
of the total loan assistance. A line of credit of 
Rs.560 crore has been extended to the Saurashtra 
pipeline project for supplying water to the parched 
towns and villages of Gujarat. Assistance has also 
been provided for rural wafer supply schemes ifl 
Tamil Nadu and Maharashtra. Proper sanitation 
is essential and complimentary to potable water 
supply, HUDCO has sanctioned five schemes for 
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development of appropriate sewerage system in 
Punjab and Maharashtra apart from the ILCS 
schemes to improve the sanitation facilities, 
thereby contributing to environmental 

upgradation. 

I 

Rural Infrastructure 

9,94 Rural infrastructure comprises rural roads, 
rural housing and rural electrification. Rural road 
connectivity is an extremely important aspect of 
rural development. A centrally sponsored scheme 
has been launched called the Pradhan Mantri 
Gram Sadak Yojana (PMGSY) which seeks to 
provide connectivity all unconnected habitations 
in rural areas with a population of more than 
500 persons through good all-weather roads by 
the end of the Tenth Plan period. In respect of 
hill states and desert areas, the objective would 
be to connect habitations with population of 250 
persons and above. In order to achieve the 
objective of the Programme, a requirement of 
Rs.60,000 crore has been estimated. The available 
source of funds, for the present, is the 50 per 
cent share of the cess on High Speed Diesel 
(HSD), amounting to approximately Rs.2500 
ctote per annum. For the year 2001-02, a sum of 
Rs.2500 crore has been earmarked for the 
PMGSY. Project proposal for Rs,4273crore 
pertaining to 26 States and two Union Territories 
have been cleared. While projects worth twice 
the amount of allocation have been cleared during 
the current year, actual release in 2001-02 would 
be limited to this year’s allocation and next year’s 
releases will be made from April 2002 onwards 
depending on the progress of the works. 

/- 


9.95 According to the 1991 Census around 3.1 
million households are without shelter and 
another 10,31 million households reside in 
unserviceable kutcha houses. Considering the 
magnitude of the problem, a National Housing 
Habitat Policy was announced in 1998 which 
aims at providing ‘Housing for All’ and facilitates 
construction of 20 lakh additional housing units 
(13 lakh in rural areas and 7 lakh in urban areas) 
annually with an emphasis on extending benefits 
to the poor and deprived. Government is 
committed to the goal of ensuring shelter for all 
by the end of Tenth Plan period. For achieving 
these objectives a comprehensive action plan for 
rural housing has been prepared (Box 9.11). The 
objective of the Indira Gandhi Awas Yojna (IAY) 
is to provide assistance to the below poverty line 
households (BPL) belonging to Scheduled caste. 
Scheduled tribe, and free bonded labor categories. 
The central assistance under the IAY for 2001- 
02 is Rs 1618 crore for construction/up gradation 
of 1.3 million houses. So far an amount of Rs 
1098 crore has been released during 2001-02. The 
Pradhan Mantri Gramodya Yojana is part of the 
comphrensive Pradhan Mantri Gramodya Yojana 
introduced during 2000-0 1 to achieve the 
objective of sustainable human development at 
the village level. During 2001-02, Rs 280 ctote 
has been made available for implementing the 
“Rural Shelter” component of PMGY. An 
amount of Rs 126 crore has been released so far 
during 2001-02. To meet the requirement of 
EWS and LIG groups in rural areas and to 
improve the outreach of housing finance in rural 
areas the equity support to HUDCO has been 
increased from 5 crores to 355 crore during the 

- -v 


BOX 9.11 

Action Plan for Rural Housing 


• Provision of upgradation of unserviceable kutcha houses in Indira Awas Yojana (LAY) in addition to new construction. 

• Pradhan Mantri Gramodaya Yojana Gramm Awas. 

• Credit-cum subsidy scheme for rural housing, 

• Innovative scheme for Rural Housing and Habitat Development, 

• Rural Building Centres. 

• Enhancement of equity contribution by Ministry of Rural Development to HUDCO. 

• Samagta Awas Yojana. 


\* National Mission for Rural Housing and Habitat. 
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Ninth Fi\ e Year Plan. The entire amount of 350 
crore has been released. 

9.96 At present, there are about 80,000 villages 
which still remain to he electrified and which are 
concentrated in nine States, In order to achie\e 
the national goal of village electrification by 
2007, village electrification has now been 
included under Pradhan hlantri Gramodaya 
Yojana (PA1 GY) as basic minimum service for 
2001 02. Under the scheme, an allocation of 
Rs.418.59 crore has been made to the States for 
carrying out rural electrification. The States have 
the flexibility to allocate additional funds available 
under different components of PMG\. The first 
instalment equivalent to 50 per cent of total 
allocation to \ anous States has been released by 
the middle of January 2001, 

Outlook 

9.97 Several initiatives have been made to 
attract private investment in infrastructure 
development. There has been some success, with 
increase in private participation in power, 
telecommunications, ports and roads, hut the 
potential has not been fully exploited. A major 
problem coming in the way of private sector 
participation is the rationalisation of user charges, 
with mam infrastructure sectors suffering from 
the levy of inadequate user charges. Bankable 
investments cannot be made in infrastructure 
projects unless they can be financed by the lew 
and collection of appropriate user charges. 
However, these have to he affordable so that the 
infrastructure service is used adequately, In tael, 
there is no difficult in attracting private 
investment in uicas such ns telecom, roads, and 
ports where there are adequate returns on 
investment. The establishment of a regulatory 
framework is also very critical for encouraging 
private investment in infrastructure sector. A 
regulator that is fair to consumers and sensitive 
to the needs of investors is absolutclv necessary 
for infrastructure development. 

9.98 Economic liberalisation in the 1990s 
brought about major changes in the telecom 
sector. Steps have been taken to restructure the 
incumbent monopolies in order to introduce a 
level playing field in the sector. Competition has 


been intioduml through an increase in private 
pm ticipation. which in turn has led fn substantial 
reduction in tariffs, and improvement in 
teledensity. With the growth of information 
technology the spread of telecom services has 
become even more important: ihere is now an 
urgent need to deliver telecom services into rural 
areas more rapidly The key issue for the future 
will he the evolution of a regulatory regime that 
recognises convergence of telecom, IT and 
media. Accordingly, the Gumniunication 
Convergence Bill 2U01 has already been 
introduced in Parliament. C luce this Hill is passed 
it will enable better regulation of the closely 
connected fields of telecommunications, 
in formation technology, and broadcasting. 

9.99 The power sector continues to face 
deficiencies even though the regularity reforms 
process has been initiated about a decade back, 
The sector has not been able to attract adequate 
private investment because of the financial 
unv lability of State Electricity Boards (STBs). 
There is urgent need to implement the much 
delayed power sector reforms, such as rational 
tariff fixation by the State Electricity Regulatory 
Commissions {which are now in place in most 
States),unbundling of SEBs specially at the 
distribution end, and reduction in theft and T&D 
losses. Progress in such reforms would help in 
reducing the gap between the cost of supply and 
revenue realised per unit of electricity generated. 
Only then will the generation and distribution 
of power became economically viable. Bulk 
consumers should also be -allowed to access 
power from producers paying suitable wheeling 
charges to the transmission and distribution 
companies. \\ liile reforming the power sector it 
must he ensured that needs of the rural sector 
are met, by making universal service obligations 
a part of the reform process. 

9.KHl Improvement in the transport 
infrastructure of the country will be essential for 
the achievement of accelerated growth of GDP 
in the corning years. Major acceleration in GDP 
growth will imply fa*-ter growth in industry'in 
particular, Such growth will place heavy demands 
on rhe transport sector. In the context of an 
increasingly competitive international 
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environment for manufactured goods the cost 
incurred in transportation has a significant bearing 
on the competitiveness of Indian products. Thus 
the supply of transportation services has to be 
improved and made more efficient in its endtety. 

9.101 Indian Railways have long been the 
backbone of the Indian transport infrastructure. 
The country has been fortunate in the existence 
of a widespread rail network across the country. 
However, the railways have experienced 
significant financial deterioration over the last 
decade. This has hampered their ability to 
modernise and to achieve higher efficiency levels 
for the benefit of their customers, both'passengers 
and freight. Consequently the share of the 
railways in the transport sector has been declining 
for quite some time. The time is now ripe for the 
railways to launch a bold new programme for 
directed investments for modernisation and 
expansion of the key remunerative routes. This 
will be difficult to do without significant 
organisational reforms. The railways will need 
to phase out subsidies in passenger fates while 


re-balancing freight tariffs to economically 
competitive levels. They will also need to reorient 
themselves to a much more customer focussed 
approach in the provision of both freight and 
passenger services. 

9.102 The launch of the National Highway 
Development Programme and the Prime 
Minister’s Gram Sadak Yojana has provided a 
new radical thrust to the modernisation and 
expansion of roads in the country. The availability 
of adequate finances from the petrol and diesel 
cess has helped greatly in making these 
programmes financially viable. The participation 
of the private sector in the NHDP is also helping 
to leverage the cess resources available. These 
resources can be further leveraged through the 
levy of affordable tolls on the NHDP network. 
A number of innovative approaches are being 
tried out in this context. With the progress in 
implementation of these programmes that has 
accelerated in the past year the country can look 
forward to a modern road networkwithin the next 
5-6 years. 
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The development of India’s vast human 
resource potential is the essence of the social 
sector development strategy being followed in 
the country. Significant progress has been made 
over the years in human resource development 
which is reflected in improved demographic 
indicators, health care services, progress in the 
field of education and adult literacy levels. The 
Approach Paper to the Tenth Five Year Plan 
(2002-07) which outlines a strategy to achieve a 
GDP growth rate of 8 per cent, has a specific 
focus on human development. The Approach 
Paper stipulates that economic growth expressed 
in terms of increases in GDP or per capita income 
should be accompanied by a broader 
enhancement of human well being and quality 
of life, This includes not only an adequate level 
of consumption of food and other consumer 
goods but also access to basic social services, 
especially education, health, drinking water and 
basic sanitation. It also includes the expansion 


of economic and social opportunities for all 
individuals and groups, reduction in disparities 
and a greater participation in the decisionmaking 
process. The attainment ol monitorable targets 
(Box.Id.l) set out m this regard not only 
necessitates a substantial allocation of resources 
for the social sectors but also involves an 
enhanced role for the g> ivemment in the provision 
of social services, rutul infrastructure, road 
development eic. 

10.2 In recognition of the enhanced role of 
government in human resource development, the 
Central Government has increased the resource 
allocations for individual components of the 
social sector. The effectiveness of Central 
allocations depends mainly on how best the State 
Governments implement the various Social 
Sector Schemes. (Central Government expenditure 
(Plan and Non Plan) on education, health, family 
welfare, nutrition, sanitation, rural development, 


/----- - -\ 

BOX. 10.1 

Monitorable Targets for the Tenth Plan anti Beyond 

• Reduction of poverty ratio by 5 percentage points by 21K17 and by 15 percentage points by 21112; 

• Providing gainful high-quality employment to the addition to the labour force over the Tenth Plan period; 

• Ail children in school by 2003; all children to complete 5 years of schooling by 2007; 

• Reduction of gender gaps in literacy and wage rates by at least 50per cent by 20i>7; 

• Reduction in the decadal rate of population growth between 2001 and 2011 to 1 fi.2per cent; 

• Increase in Literacy rate to 75 per cent within the plan period; 

• Reduction of infant mortality rate (IMR) to 45 per 1000 live births by 2007 and to 2K by 2012; 

• Reduction of Maternal mortality ratio (MMR) to 2 per 1 (MMl live births by 2007 and to 1 by 2012; 

• Increase in forest and tree cover to 25per cent by 2007 and 33 per cent by 2012; 

• All villages to have sustained access to potable drinking water within the Plan period; 

^ * Cleaning of major polluted rivers by 2007 and other notified stretches by 2012. j 



housing, social welfare etc. has increased sharply 
from Rs. 9,608 crore in 1992-93 to Rs. 40,205 
crore in 2001-02 (BE). As a ratio to total 
expenditure, the combined plan and non plan 
expenditure of the Centre on these areas rose from 
8.1 per cent m 1992-93 to 10.7 per cent in 2001- 
02 (BE). Expressed as a ratio to GDP at current 
market prices, the expenditure on social services 
of the Central government increased from 1.3 per 
cent in 1992-93 to 1.8 per cent in 2001-02 
(fable.10.1). Thus, despite severe budgetary 
constraints being faced, the Government has 
enhanced allocations for the social sectors. The 


Plan expenditure of the Centre on major schemes 
in the social sector (Table, 10.2) has been in the 
range of 1.1 to 1.2 per cent (BE) of the GDP at 
current market prices for the last decade. 
However, there have been significant increases 
in the Central Plan outlay for education, health, 
family welfare, women and child development 
etc, The Central Plan outlay for 2001-02 (BE), 
as compared to the previous year’s revised 
estimates, increased by 19.6 per cent for the 
education sector, 20-6 per cent for elementary 
education and 100 percent for adult education 
programmes, by 24,2 ‘per cent for health sector 


TABLE 10.1 

Central Government Expenditure (Plan and Non-Plan) on Social Services 


(Rs. Cron) 


Item 

1992-93 

1997-98 

1998-99 

1999-2000 2000-01 

2001-02 





Actuals (RE) 

(BE) 

1, Social Services 

6,397 

15,894 

19,747 

23,406 25,164 

30,061 

a Eiluumun, Spurts & Youth Affairs 

1,878 

5,012 

6,604 

7,081 7,860 

9,010 

b Health anti lumily Welfare 

1,722 

3,174 

3,993 

5,012 5,420 

6,248 

c. Water supply, Sailltaiiim, 

78H 

3,304 

4,073 

4,465 4,566 

4,700 

Housing anti Urban Dlv. 
d Information & broadcasting 

371 

B98 

1,037 

1,169 1,338 • 

1,400 

e, Welfare of St! / ST and Other 

488 

725 

916 

951 1.010 

1,257 

Backward Classes 






F. I,about, Kmployment anti Labour Welfare 

347 

562 

709 

845 911 

1,038 

g Social Welfare St Nutrition 

803 

2,219 

2,415 

3,883 2,707 

3,47 B 

h. Nnrth-Ibiaiern Areas 




1,352 

2,930 

2. Rural Development 

3,211 

5,5B3 

5,854 

5,184 4,189 

4,458 

3, Basic Minimum ,Services (BMS)* 
including Slum development 

— 

2,873 

.3,684 

4,048 321 

386 

4, Pradhan M.iinu tiraniodya Yo|ima (PMCiY)"'' 

— 

— 

— 

— 2,350 

2.B00 

Pradhan Miintti Guram Sudak (l*MC»Y)“ 

— 

— 

— 

— 2,500 

2,500 

6, Social Services, Rural Dev. 

QMS and PMGY (1+2+3+4) 

9,608 

24,350 

29,285 

32,63B 34,524 

40,205 

6. Total Central Government 






Expenditure sis per cent nf GDP 
at current market prices** 

15.8 

142 

147 

15,4 160 

16 4 

7, Social Services, Rural Dev. 






BMS dr PMGY as a percentage uf 

Total Expenditure** 

8.1 

11.3 

11.4 

10.9 ’ 10.3 

10,7 

8, Social Services, Rural Dev 






BMS fir PMGY as a percentage of 

GDP at mkt Price? 

1 3 

16 

1,7 

1.7 1,7 

18 


Nate : Fl(furen for the years 1992-93 to 1999-2000 are actuals, 

* : Came into operation from 1996-97. 

@ : Launched in 2000-01 (BE) as a new initiative for basic rural needs 

** : The total Central Govt, expenditure excludes the tran«fcr of State S / U L B n 8h (mr f Q r20M^ltif 

$ : Ratios to GDP ate at curreAt market prices (Base t 1993-94) released by CSO GDP for 2000-01 are 

Estimates, 

Source : Budget Papers. _ - 


collections. 

based on CSO'a Advance 
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TABLE 10.2 

Central Plan Outlay for Major Schemes of Social Sectors and Rural Development 


ernre) 


Minis trv/Dcparrmcnt 

1‘1'JK O') 

(W ' 

/HI , 

j’ 5 V 

HI 

1 1 *i ui r 

141 

ti HI | 

HI 

2>ui| 

HI.) 

21*11-2002 

(Illy 

1 EDUCATION 

4.245 

4,045 

4,71*1 

4>5 

4,440 

4,950 

5,9W 

of which 

a) Flcinenrars Education 

zr *> 

VU 

at »T 

" 

1 * Ur 1 

1,1 'ii 

3.HII0 

b) Adult I’rUicurii in 

** i 


1 ¥»’« 

'' 


inn 

21*1 

2 HUAI.Til INCLUDING I.SM.NI1 

l,|9n 

"Xi 

! r ■ 

4 tf 


L.’io 

1,551 

1 FAMILY ftEll-AHI. 

JVis'i 


uV T ' * 

" 11 

r f *1 

V ,M * 

•1,21(1 

4 WOMEN AND CHILD Df.VI'.IA)PMI5NT 

i.ldt. 

1.13) 

1 '111 

5 

1.1--'■ 

I.Vai 

1,(1511 

of winch Integrated Child 

Development Services 

rail 

JiN 


■ 

U - i 


1.I9N 

5 WELFARE (Sodal Justice and Lmpnwmiieiii) 

1,530 

1,14' 

1 ’o 

- ; 'i 

5 v ** 

U',3 

1,550 

h RURAL DI-VF.I OPMLNT AND 

RURAL ItMPLOYM! NT eN 

POVERTY AI.Ll.Vl YfK >\tf 

0,01 1 

•J 4 \) * 

,, 

* 1 i 1 

*1 t <5 

1 i l »*ii 

’17r,5 

nf which 

a) Jnwnhar Gram Sumridbi Yn|an,i (JliSA)* 

2,i rfi 

2 1 H a . 

’ It 

i 1 1 

1 o. I« 

n*n 

\ ,l»50 

b) Employment Astutuiux' Scheme (l.AS) 

l.'i'iit 

l.'l'hl 

1, '-1 

4>i 

5 U-011 

l,i>h 

1,(4111 

c) National Social Assistance Programme 

7l Hi 

4, III 

"< 

I** 

r „ 

71s 

*35 

d) IRDP (Swaranjaynnti Crrain Swart i/gjr 

Yujana (SGSY)** 

hmi 

n ai 

1.' >1 

• ■ 

] AH * 1 

111 

500 

c) Rutal Water Supply and 

Sanitation 

1 

i, *. 

l fc bh‘i 

„•»! 'H 

F, (' ,1 

,! 3*» , i 

,1.11*1 

2,1 (ill 

0 Rural Housing 

(including Indira Asvas Yojana) A 

1,fi»*» 

1.5 >2 

1 !I> 

S nV) 

1, !»' 

s .(or, 

1,527 

7 OTHER PROGRAMMES c g. 

a) Prune Minister’s Rnagar Yojana (PMRY) 

111) 

1 0. 

r s 


A'] 

.’ill 

194 

b) Swarna Jayanti Sbaharl 

Rojgar Yojnna (SJSRY)@(«J 

ID') 

in.! 

1X1 

i ’ii 

H-o 


1«B 

(A) Total Central Plan outlay on Mapir 

Schemes on Social Sectors 
(1 to 7J 

Ptl.KtlJ 

19,,’h l 

.’Ll 1 

•jM.n 

21 ’sr. 

21,-ISO 

24,009 

(13) Total Plan Expenditure 

72,mm 

tiS,'.‘l 

° *1IH 1 

i*’? 


si.,2iH 

1,1*1,100 

(Q A an percentage nf 

Total Plan Expenditure 

2HK9 

2M 00 

s"' 

,'u 

2l, 4 i 

2-192 

2470 

(D) GDP at current market prices (Rs crure) 

17,<10,9.35 1", 10,035 

10,.'0,041 

l>(,20,1.11 


20,H7,9SH 

22,91,525# 

(E) A as percentage of GDP at current 
market prices) 

12 

1 1 

1 1 

i ; 

11 

I.H 

1.1 


# From 1999-2000, it includes allocution for three department', m/ llural i:>cscl.pnusii. lm;d ..re ami nnn!.iiu; Water Supply 

# JRY was restructured and renamed as Javalur Gram Sanmdlu Yopiu IJtiM’i lt..m ,3|>td fori 

** 1 RDPhaabten renamed aaSwarna|avann Gram l.wjr(ir K arYo|aiu i S«,S^ I rr..m \i„,i 1 ‘iwi I v . 4W ii« s Hi HU si \|. I)\\( RA.SITRA, 

GK.Y and MWS merged \urli it, 

Thu Indira Awns Ynjnna (IAY), earlier a nub silicnu of |UY I Inmui a wlmur li.mi l I 

@@ la a rationalised version oF the erstwhile sihctnts ol 11ll un IIjsic herrim. NIU and I'M's liut^iaud I »!..,« Hums I tjtlaamui l'n»traninie. 

S Rauns to GDP or at current market prices (base • 199.3 94) release,! l. v d, r t rmral SmiimimI Umaamamm '( Sill. 

# Advance E5t1mal.es. 

Source . Budget Paper 
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programmes, by 31.6 per cent for family welfare 
programmes and 22,2 per cent for women and 
child development, 

10 3 There has been significant progress in 
human development in the country as reflected 
in broad indicators such as the improvements 
registered in educational attainments, health 
coverage and in the provision of basic social 
infrastructure. India ranks 115th out of 162 
countries in terms of the UNDP’s Human 
Development Index (HDI) and is classified in the 
group Medium Human Development with an 
HDI of 0.571 in 2001. India’s comparative 
position on Human and Gender Development is 
listed at (Table. 10.3) . Though the overall index 
on gender related development has improved in 
2001 as compared to 1992, it is still low in 
comparison with the country’s human 
development levels (Report of NIPI ; P on Gender 
Diagnosis and Budgeting in India, Decembet, 
2001 ). 

Poverty 

10.4 High poverty levels are synonymous with 
poor quality of life, deprivation, malnutrition, 
illiteracy and low human resource development. 
The eradication of poverty has been an integral 


component of the strategy for economic 
development in India. The Planning Commission 
has been estimating the incidence of poverty at 
the national and state level using the methodology 
contained in the report of the Expert Group on 
Estimation of Proportion and Number of Poor 
(Lakdawala Committee) and applying it to 
consumption expenditure data from the large 
sample surveys on consumer expenditure 
conducted by the NSSO at an interval of 
approximately five years. On .this basis, 
comparable estimates of poverty are available at 
national and state level from 1973-74 to 1999- 
2000. 

10.5 According to the latest large sample survey 
data on consumer expenditure made available by 
the National Sample Survey Organisation 
(NSSO) from its 55th Round Survey (July 1999- 
June 2000), the poverty ratio on a 30 day recall 
basis, is estimated at 27.09 per cent in rural areas, 
23,62 per cent in urban areas and 26,10 per 
cent for the country as a whole. The incidence 
of poverty expressed as a percentage of people 
living below the poverty line has witnessed a 
steady decline from 55 per cent in 1973-74 to 
36 per cent in 1993-94 and 26 per cent in 1999- 
2000. (Table 10.4). Though the poverty ratio 


TABLE 10.3 

India’s global position on human and gender development 

Country 

Human 

Development 

Index 

Gender 

Development 

Index 

Gender 

Empowerment 

Measure 


1992 

2001 

1992 

2001 

1992 

2001 

Norway 

0.933 

0,939 

0.911 

0.937 

0.752 

0.836 

Australia 

0.927 

0.936 

0.901 

0.935 

0.568 

0.738 

Sn Lanka 

0,704 

0.735 

0.660 

0.732 

0.288 

0.308 

China 

0.594 

0.718 

0.578 

0 715 

0.474 

0.321 

Indonesia 

0.637 

0.677 

0.591 

0.671 

0.362 

0.362@ 

India 

0.439 

0.571 

0.401 

0.533 

0.226 

0.240@ 

Pakistan 

0.483 

0.498 

0.360 

0.466 

0.153 

0.176 @ 

Nepal 

0.343 

0.480 

0,310 

0.461 

0.315 

" 

Bangladesh 

0.364 

0.470 

0.334 

0.459 

0.287 

0.309 

Mozambique 

0.246 

0.323 

0.229 

0309 

0.350 

3) 

QO 

o 

Ethiopia 

0.227 

0.321 

0,217 

0.308 

0.205 

“ 

Niger 

0207 

0.274 

0196 

0,260 

- 

' • 0.120@ 


Note: @ relates to 1999 

Source: Human Development Reports 1995,1999 and 2001 
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TABLE. 10,4 






Estimates of Poverty 




Year 

All India 

Poverty 

Rural 

Poverty 

Urban 

Poverty 

Number 

Ratio 

Number 

Ratio 

Number 

Ratio 


(Million) 

(per cent) 

(Million) 

(per cent) 

(Million) 

(percent) 

1973-74 

321 

54.9 

261 

•56.4 

fill 

49,0 

1977-78 

329 

51.3 

2M 

51 1 

65 

45.2 

1983 

3Z3 

44.5 

252 

45.7 

71 

40.8 

1987-88 

307 

38.9 

232 

39.1 

75 

38.2 

1993-94 

320 

36.0 

244 

V\3 

76 

32.4 

1999-2000 

260 

26.1 

193 

2*\1 

67 

23.6 

Source: Planning Commission 


declined, the number of poor remained stable at 
around 320 million for a fairly long period of two 
decades, (1973-1993), due to a countervailing 
growth in population. The latest estimates for 
1999-2000 reveal a significantly reduced number 
of poor, at about 260 million out of a total 
population of 997 million. 

10.6 Poverty at the national level is estimated 
as the weighted average of state-wise poverty 
levels. The poverty ratio is estimated from the 
state-specific poverty lines and the distribution 
of persons by expenditure groups obtained from 
the NSS data on consumption expenditure. The 
state specific poverty ratios at the national and 
state levels are listed at Table 10,5 . State-wise 
poverty ratios have witnessed a secular decline 
from 1973-74 to 1999-2000, Though poverty has 
declined at the macro-level, rural - urban anti 
inter-state disparities are visible. The rural 
poverty ratio is still relatively high in Orissa, Bihar 
and the North Eastern States. In Orissa, Madhya 
Pradesh, Bihar and Uttar Pradesh, the urban 
poverty ratios were in the range of 30.89 to 42.83 
per cent in 1999-2000. The combined rural and 
urban poor make rip 47.15 per cent of Orissa 
and 42.60 per cent of Bihar. For the states of 
Madhya Pradesh, Sikkim, Arunachal Pradesh and 
Assam the combined poverty ratios in 1999-2000 
were in the range of 33.47 to 37.43 per cent, 
There has been a significant reduction in poverty 
during the period in Kerala, Jammu fie Kashmir, 
Goa, Lakshdweep, Delhi, Andhra Pradesh, 
Gujarat, Tamil Nadu, Karnataka, West Bengal 


and Andaman and Nicobar Islands. Thus, while 
some slates such as Punjab and Haryana have 
succeeded in reducing poverty by following the 
path of high agricultural growth, others have 
focussed on particular areas of development e.g. 
Kerala has focussed on human resource 
development. West Bengal on vigorous 
implementation of land reform measures 
and empowerment of Panchayats, 
and Andhra Pradesh on direct public intervention 
in the form of public distribution of 
foodgrains. 

Labour and Employment 

10.7 An important objective of development 
planning in India has been io provide for 
increasing employment opportunities not only to 
meet the backlog of the unemployed but also 
the new additions to the labour force. The 
increasing diversification of the economy 
together with acceleration in economic growth 
has resulted in structural changes in the nature 
of the job market. Economic reforms in the areas 
of abolishing quantitative restrictions (QRs), 
reducing tariffs, reforming labour laws 
and abolishing SSI reservations have aimed 
at fostering labour-intensive production in 
India. 

10.8 The various Rounds of Surveys 
conducted by the National Sample Survey 
Organisation (NSSO) reveal that the average 
annual growth rate of overall employment (m 
both the organised and unorganised sectors) was 
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TABLE 10.5 

Poverty Ratio at the State Level 

. _ (per cent) 


Urban Combined 


S.N 11 

State 

1973-74 

1991-94 

1999-2000 

1971-74 

1993-94 

1999-2000 

1973-74 

1993-94 

1999-2000 

1 

Andhra Pradesh 

-IB 41 

15.92 

11 05 

50.61 

38.33 

26 63 

48.86 

22.19 

1577 

2. 

Arunaehal Pradesh 

i.4.fi7 

45.111 

40,04 

.1692 

7,73 

747 

5193 

39.35 

3347 

\ 

Assam 

fi" 

45.01 

40,04 

36.92 

773 

7 47 

51.21 

40,86 

3609 

4. 

Bihar 

62.99 

5H21 

44.10 

52.96 

3450 

32.91 

61.91 

5496 

4260 

5, 

Goa 

46 85 

5 34 

1.35 

37.69 

27 03 

7 52 

44.26 

14 92 

440 

6. 

Gu|arat 

■16 35 

22.18 

1.117 

52,57 

27 B9 

15,59 

4815 

2421 

14.07 

7, 

Haryana 

3.1.23 

2802 

8 27 

40.18 

1638 

9.99 

35 36 

25 05 

8.74 

B. 

Himachal Pradesh 

27.4? 

10.34 

7.94 

11.17 

9.18 

4.63 

26 39 

28 44 

7 63 

4 

Jammu & kashmir 

•13 51 

10 31 

3.97 

21.32 

918 

1.98 

40 83 

2517 

3.48 

10. 

Karnataka 

53 14 

29, HH 

17.18 

52.53 

40.14 

25,25 

5447 

3316 

20.04 

11 

Kerala 

59.19 

2576 

9.18 

62.74 

24,55 . 

20.27 

59.79 

25.43 

12.72 

12 

Madhya Pradesh 

(l2 (ill 

40 64 

1706 

57 65 

48,38 

38,44 

61.78 

42.52 

37.43 

13. 

Maharashtra 

57H 

37 9.3 

2172 

43.87 

35,15 

26.B1 

53.24 

36.86 

25 02 

14 

Nlniupiir 

52 (i7 

45 01 

4004 

36.92 

7.73 

7.47 

49.96 

33.78 

28.54 

IS. 

Mu^h nl nya 

52 6? 

45,01 

4004 

36,92 

7,73 

7.47 

50,20 

37.92 

33 87 

16. 

Mizoram 

52 67 

45.01 

40.04 

36.92 

7 73 

7.47 

50 32 

25 66 

19.47 

17. 

Nagaland 

52.67 

43.01 

40.04 

36,92 

7 73 

7.47 

50 81 

37.92 

32.67 

IB. 

Orissa 

67.28 

49.72 

48.01 

55,62 

41 64 

4ZB3 

66.18 

4BJ56 

47.15 

19, 

Puiijnh 

?H 21 

11 95 

6.35 

27.96 

11.35 

5.75 

2815 

11.77 

6.16 

20. 

Rajasthan 

44.76 

2646 

1174 

52.13 

30.49 

19.85 

4614 

27.41 

15,28 

21. 

Sikkim 

5267 

45.01 

40.04 

36 92 

7,73 

7.47 

50.86 

41.43 

36 55 

22. 

Tamil Nadu 

57.43 

.32,48 

2055 

49 40 

-3977 

22.11 

5494 

35.03 

21,12 

a 

Tripura 

5267 

45 01 

40.04 

3692 

7 73 

7.47 

5100 

39.01 

3444 

24 

Uttar Pradesh 

56 53 

42.28 

11,22 

60,09 

35 39 

30 89 

57.07 

40.85 

31.15 

25. 

West Bengal 

73.16 

40.80 

31.85 

34.67 

22.41 

1486 

63.43 

3566 

27 02 

26. 

A fit N Island 

57.43 

12.48 

2055 

49,40 

39.77 

22.11 

55.56 

34.47 

20.99 

27. 

Chandigarh 

27 96 

11.15 

575 

27.96 

11.35 

5.75 

27.96 

11.35 

5,75 

28, 

Dadra fit Nagar 1 lav. 

46 K5 

5195 

17.57 

37,69 

39.93 

13 52 

46,55 

50.B4 

17.14 

29. 

Daman fit Dm 

HA. 

514 

1.35 

NA 

27.03 

7.52 

HA 

15 80 

4.44 

30 

Delhi 

2*1 *14 

1 90 

0 40 

52,23 

16.03 

942 

49 61 

14.69 

8.23 

31. 

I.ukshrtilweqi 

59.19 

25.76 

9,18 

62.74 

24 55 

2027 

59.68 

25.04 

15,60 

32. 

Pondicherry 

.574.3 

32,48 

211.55 

49.40 

39.77 

2211 

53.B2 

37.40 

21.67 


All India 

56.44 

.17.27 

27.09 

49.01 

32.36 

23.62 

54.88 

35.97 

26.10 


HA Not Available 

t. Poverty Ratio of Assam is used For Sikkim, Atumchal Pradesh, Meghalaya, Mizoram, Manipur, Nagaland and Tripura. 

2. Poverty Line of Maharashtra and expenditure distribution of Goa is used to estimate povettyratio of Goa. 

3. Poverty Line of Himachal Pradesh and expenditure distribution of Jammu St Kashmir is used to estimate poverty ratio of Jammu & 
Kashmir. 

4. Poverty Ratio of Tamil Nadu is used for Pondicherry and A fit N Island 

5 Urban Poverty Ratio of Punjab used for both rural and urban poverty oE Chandigarh 

6- Poverty Line of Maharashtra and expenditure distribution of Dadra fit Nagar Haveli is used to estimate poverty ratio of Dadta Sc 
Nagar Haveli, 

7. Poverty Ratio nf C?oa is used for Daman it Diu, 

8. Poverty Ratio of Kerala is used for Lakshadweep. 

9- Urban Poverty Ratio of Rajasthan may be treated as tentative, 

M. Estimates on a 30 day recall basis for 1999-2000. 

S putce '■ Planning Commission, ____ - 
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TABLE 10.6 

Rate of Growth of Population, Labour Force and Employment 


Period 

Rate of Growth of 
population 
(per cent 
per annum) 

Rate of Growth of 
Labour Force (UPSS)* 
(per cent 
per annum) 

Rate of Growth of 
Employment (UPSS)* 

(per cent 
per annum) 

1972-73 to 1977-78 

2.27 

2.94 

2.73 

1977-78 to 1983 

2.19 

2.04 

2.17 

1983 to 1987-88 

2.14 

1.74 

1.54 

1987-88 to 1993-94 

2.10 

2.29 

2.43 

1993-94 lo 1999-2000 

193 

1 03 

(198 

’•‘Usual Principal and Subsidiary Status 
Source: Planning Commission 





2.73 pet cent per annum in the period 1972-73 
to 1977-78 but declined to 1.54 per cent pet 
annum in 1983 to 1987-88. (Tabic.10.6). 
However, the growth rate of employment 
increased to 2.43 per cent per annum over 
1987-88 to 1993-94. As per the 55th Round (July 
1999-June 2000) of the Survey on Employment 
conducted by the NSSO, overall employment 
grew by about 1 per cent per annum during 1993- 
94 to 1999-2000. Employment in absolute 
numbers has risen from 303 million in 1983 to 
374 million in 1994 (2.04 pet cent) and to 397 
million in 2000 (0.98 per cent), (Tablc.10.7). 
The labour force participation rate declined in 
1999-2000 as compared with 1993-94, which is 
reflected in a sharp deceleration in the growth of 
the labour force from 2.29 per cent per annum 
in 1987-88 to 1993-94, to 1.03 per cent per 


annum in the period 1993-94 to 1999-2000. The 
deceleration in employment is theiefore also 
associated with a sharp decline in the growth of 
the labour force. 

10.9 Organised sector employment in 1999- 
2000 was 28.11 million, i.c. about 7 per cent of 
the total employment of about 397 million. 
(Table 10.7) Over two-thirds of the total 
organised sector employment i.c. 19.41 million 
is in the public sector. Trends in organised sector 
employment reveal that employment in this 
sector has been declining. This has been entirely 
due to the slowing down in employment in the 
public sector from 1.52 per cent per annum 
between 1983 to 1994 to a negative growth of 
(-) 0.03 per cent per annum during 1994-2000. 
The decline in die rate of growth of public sector 


Tabic 10.7 

Total Employment and Organised Sector Employment 


Sector Employment (Million) Growth Rate 

_(percent per annum) 



1983 

1988 

1994 

1999-00 

1983-94 

1994-2000 

Total Population 

718.21 

790.00 

895.05 

1004.10 

2,12 

1.93 

Total Labour Force 

308.64 

333.49 

381.94 

406.05 

2.05 

1.03 

Total Employment 

302,75 

324.29 

374.45 

397.00 

2.04 

0.98 

Org. Sector Employment 

24.01 

25.71 

27.37 

28.11 

1.20 

0.53 

Public Sector 

16.46 

18,32 

19,44 

19.41 

1.52 

-0.03 

Private Sector 

7.55 

7.39 

7,93 

8.70 

0.45 

1.87 


Note: 


1. The total employment figures ate on Usual Status (UPSS) basis. 

2. The Organised sector employment figures are a.s reported in the Employment Market Information Sj stem of 
Ministry of Labour and pertain to 1 st Match of 1983, 1988, 1994 and 1999. 

3. The rate of growth of total employment and organised sector employment are compound rates of growth. 
Source: Planning Commission 
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TABLE 10.8 

Growth rates of Employment in Organised Sector (per cent) 

Year 

Public Sector 

Private Sector 

Total Organised 

1991 

1.52 

1.24 

1.44 

1992 

0.8(1 

2.21 

1.21 

1993 

0.6(1 

0,06 

0.44 

1994 

0 62 

1.01 

0.73 

1995 

11.11 

1.63 

0 55 

1996 

0.19 

5.62 

1 51 

1997 

(1.67 

2.04 

1 09 

1998 

-0.119 

1.72 

0 46 

1999 

-0.112 

I 

-0,57 

-0 19 

2000* 

-0 68 

0.97 

-D 17 . 

♦Quick Estimates: 

Source: Planning ('ninmissiiin 


employment could be attributed to restructuring 
programmes of die public sector, and the ban on 
recruitment in many State Departments/ 
Institutions ns part of the ‘economy drive’ to 
reduce government expenditure. 

10.10 The annual growth of employment in the 
organised sector, b< >th public and private, for the 
period 1991-2000 is listed at (Table 10.8). The 
major contribution in the overall growth of 
organised sector employment has been made by 
the private sector after 1995. However, this 
growth in private sector employment did not 
offset the effect of the slowdown in public sector 
employment since the private sector share of 


employment in the organised sector was only one 
third. Growth in organised sector employment is 
now dependent on employment growth in the 
private sector. 

10.11 The sector-wise growth of overall 
employment (Table.10.9) indicates that the 
employment growth rate decelerated from 
1983 - 1994 to 1994-2000, primarily due to 
slower growth in agricultural employment, with 
the absolute number of persons employed in 
agriculture showing a decline for the first time. 
Employment in sectors like trade, construction, 
financial services, transport, storage and 
communication has grown faster than the average, 
and the share of these sectors in total employment 


TABLE 10.9 

Growth of Employment by Sectors (UPSS) 

Industry 

Employed Workers * 


Annual Growth Rate 



HHHKSnnSESHK 


'Til 



1983 

1993-94 

1999-2000 

1983-94 1994 

-2000 

Agriculture 

207.23 

242.46 

237.56 

1.51 

-0.34 

Mining & Quarrying 

1.76 

2.70 

2.27 

4.16 

-2 85 

Manufacturing 

34,03 

42,50 

48,01 

2.14 

2.05 

Electricity Gas & WS 

0.85 

1,35 

1 28 

4 50 

-0 88 

Construction 

6,78 

11.68 

17 62 

5.32 

7.09 

Trade 

19,22 

27,78 

37,32 

3 57 

5 04 

Transport, Storage & Commn 

7.39 

10.33 

14,69 

3 24 

6.04 

Financial Services 

1.70 

3.52 

5.05 

7.18 

6.20 

Community Social & Pcrs.Services 

23.80 

35.13 

33 20 

2.90 

0.55 

Total Employment 

302.76 

374,45 

397 

2.04 

0.98 

'The NSS gives the percentage distribution across industries of each of the tour categories or workers We apply das d-ud™— a, 
the absolute numbers of workers of each category for each year and add up the four categories in each industry to derive estimates 
of ’total workers in each industry, 

Source: Planning Commission — 
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has increased. This reflects the structural chanties 
in product markets in the post-reforms period. 

10.12 The level, quality and growth of wages, 
incomes and employment in the economy is 
affected by the overall growth in the economy as- 
measured by GDP, as also growth in population 
and consequent additions to the labour force. A 
number of specifically designed poverty 
alleviation programmes arc in operation in rural 
and urban areas in order to encourage self and 
wage employment For the year 2001-02 (BE) an 
outlay of Rs. 9,765 crorc has been provided under 
Plan provisions as compared to Rs. 9,270 crore 
(BE) made available in 2000-01 to the Ministry 
of Rural Development for rural development. 


rural employment and poverty alleviation 
programmes (excluding Pmdhan Mantri Gram 
Sadak Yo)ana for which Rs. 2,500 crorc have been 
separately provided in 201)0-01 and 2001-02) 
Central Plan allocations for major schemes of 
social sectors and rural development are at Table 
10.2. The pel fornunce of the major anti-poverty 
and employment generating programmes is given 
at Table 10.10, Details of the programmes are at 
Box. 10.2. A Tjf/r. lone on Employment 
Opportunities was set up hv the Planning 
Commission under the Chairmanship of Shri, 
M.S.Ahluwalia, Member, Planning Commission 
to examine the existing employment and 
unemployment situation m the counLry and to 
suggest strategies of employment generation for 


TABI.E 10.10 

Physical Performance of Special Employment anti Poverty Aliev iatioti Programme), 

till Milium) 

Programmes 

1999-2000 

20(10-01 


2001-02*** 



Achieve- 

Target Achieve- 

Target 

Achieve- 



mail 


incut 


ment 

A. 

Programmes In Rural Areas 






1. 

JGSY- Mondays of employment generated*'’ 

.Vid 1 


,'t.h V 


97.7 

2. 

HAS - Manila) s nf employment generated 

2"H 1. 

.'.VI 1> 

.!l»l*l 

110,17 

93.07 

3 

SGSY - Families assisted 

II *M 


1IW 


0.32 

4. 

TRYSEM - Youths Trained U 





. 

5. 

DWCRA - (i) Groups formed # 





- 


(it) Membership 





- 

6. 

1AY - House Constructed 

(l,‘l l 

1 .'1 

i r 

1,3*1 

0.40 

7. 

MWS - Wells Cutis true red 



s 


. 

8. 

ARWSP - Habitation/vdlages 

H73 

II nH 


11(13 

0.02 

9. 

CRSP - (Central Rural Sanitation Program.) 

1 tlH 

1 ,'fi 



0.20 

to. 

NSAP — 





. 


(a) NOAI’S - Beneficiaries 

all,! 

3,3 ft 

M y 

•1 9<l 

4.27 


(Ii) NEBS - Beneficiaries 

il .M 

II PI 

m ,» 

II Hi 

(1.10 


(c) NMBS - Beneficiaries 

11 

I.H2 

1 13 


- 

B. Programmes in Urban Arcus 





. 

1. 

PMRY — (i) Micro-cnterpriseslh) 

n i-i 

nj.! 

ill 1' 


_ 


(n) Employment generated S 

1121 

ii. 11 

IIM 


- 

2. 

SJSRY $$ 

. 




. 


of which 







I USEP — 







(1) Beneficiaries 

II 1.1 


11.1 


0.00 


fii) Persons trained 

11.111 


II.IW 


oil 


H UWKI J - Alandays of employment generated 

111.14 


1SH7 


3 63 

3. 

Beneficiaries covered under Community 

. 

. 



- 


Structure Component 

2b, ns" 


.>n;r 


29.59" 

4- 

Benericianes assisted under DWCUA 

n.iKIH 


111)117 


018 


JRYwaa restructured and renamed as Jawntiar GramSamridlil Yo|aru (JfiSY) from April 1W. 
Targets are not fixed, 


@ Cases disbursed. 

f Estimated @ 1,5 per case disburs ed for the concerned programme ycari (up lo Dec, 1999). 

$$ Swtuna Jayand ShahriRozgar'Yojana came Into operation fcom December 1997* 

A Cummulatlvc information since it Js a continuous process, 

r* Up to M.uuooo?' 2002 for Mhli '*' y Df u,ban Dcvcl °P mcnl 9 "<J U P'« December 2001 for MirOltiy 0 T Rural Development 
Source ■ Planning Commission and other concerned Department, 
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BOX 10.2 

Employment Generation And Poverty Alleviation Programmes 


Jawahar Gram Sam rid hi Yojana (JGSY): 

JGSY was inirniluccd in April I 999 hv restructuring the Jawahar Rozgat Yojana and is being implemented as a 
Centrally Sponsored Scheme on a cost sharing ratio of 75:25 between the Centre and States. The programme is 
implemented by C mm Patich.iy.ifs and w .rks which result in creation of durable productive community assets are 
taken up. The secondary i <h|cciivc, hi iwcver, is generation of wage employment for the rural unemployed poor. 
Swarnjayanii Gram Swarnzgar Yojana (SGSY)r 

SCiS\ was launched with effect (rom April 1,1999 as a result of amalgamating certain erstwhile programmes viz 
Integrated Rural Development Programme {IRDP), Development of Women and Children in Rural areas (DWCRA), 
Training of Rural Youth for Self Kinplnytncnt (TRYSEM), Million Wells Scheme (MWS) etc. into a single self- 
emplnyment programme. It aims at promoting micro-enterprises and helping the rural poor into Self Help Groups 
(SHG). This scheme covers all aspects of self- employment like organisation of rural poor into SHG and their capacity 
building, training, planning«if activity clusters, infrastructure development, financial assistance through bank credit 
and subsidy and miirkcimg support etc. The scheme is being implemented as a Centrally Sponsored Scheme on a cost 
sharing ratio of *' 5:25 between die Centre and the States. 

Employment Assurance Scheme (LAS): 

HAS was started on (ktnlicr 2,1'WI for implementation in 1778 identified backward Panchayat Samitisof257 distnets 
situated in drought prone arcus, desert ureas, tribal areas and hill areas in which the revamped public distribuuon 
system was in operation. It was subsequently expanded by 1997-98 to all the 5448 rural Panchayat Samitis of the 
cnuniry, It was resirut lured in 1999 2000 to make it a single wage employment programme and implemented as a 
Centrally Sponsored .Scheme on a cost sharing ratio of75:25. 

Sampoorna Grameen Rozgar Yojana (SGRY): 

launched w.e.f. September 2(Mll, the scheme aims at providing wage employment in rural areas as also food security, 
along with the erc.il it m i if durable community, social and economic assets. The scheme is being implemented on a cost 
sharing ratio of 75:25 between the Centre and rhe States. The ongoing Employment Assurance Scheme (EAS) and 
Jawahar Gram Sumridlli Ynjiinu (JGSY) would subsequently be fully integrated within the scheme with effect from 

April 1,2002. 

National Social Assistance Programme(NSAP): 

NSAP was introduced on 15 August, 1995 as a 1(1Q per cent Centrally Sponsored Scheme for social assistance benefit to 
poor households affected by old age, death of primary bread earner and maternity care. The programme has three 
components i.e. National (>ld Age Pension Scheme (NOAPS),Nanonal Family Benefit Scheme (NFBS) and National 
Maternity Benefit Scheme (NMRS). 

Pradhan Mantri Gramodaya Yojana (PMGY): 

PMGY was introduced in 21 Hill 01 with the i >b|ccrivc of focussing on village level development in five critical areas i.e. 
health, primary education, drinking water, housing and rural toads, with the overall objective of improving the quality 
of life of people in the rural areas. 

(i) Pradhan Mamri (Irani Sadak Yojam (PMGSY): 

PMGSY was launched on 25'" December, 2000 with the objective of providing road connectivity through good all- 
weather roads to all rural habitations with a population of more than 1000 persons by the year 2003 and those with a 
population of more than 500 persons by the year 2007. An allocation of Rs. 2500 ctore has been provided for the 
scheme in 201)1-02. 

(ii) Pradhan Mantri Gramodaya Yojana (Gramin Awas): 

This scheme is to be implemented on the pattern of Indira Awas Yojana with the objective of sustamable habitat 
development at the village level and to meet the growing housing needs ofithe rural poor. 

(iii) Pradhan Mantri Gramodaya Yojana -Rural Dnnking Water Project: 

Underfills programme, aminimum 25 percent of the total allocation is to be utihsed by the respective States/UTs on 
projects/schemes for water conservation, water harvesting, water recharge and sustainability of die drinking water 
sources in respect of areas under Desert Development Programme/Drought Prone Areas Programme. 

Swarna Jayanti Shahri Rozgar Yojana (SJ9RY): 

The Urban Self Employment Programme and the Urban Wage Employment Programme are two special schemes of 
the SJSRY, initiated in December 1997, which replaced various programmes operated eadier for urban poverty allevia on. 
This is fbnded on a 75:25 basis between the Centre and the States, Duong 2001-02 and allocation qf Rs 168 ctore has 
been provided for various components of this programme. , _ y 
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Indira Awaas Yojana (IAY): 

This is a major scheme for construction of houses to he given if) ilu* po< «. Ifreni i' »>t \n .ulJiiinn.il component for 
conversion of unserviceable kutcha houses to stmi pucca houses has ah.. bet n .aided. I t. mi I 1 >9'J 2000, the critenafor 
allocation of funds to States/UTs has been changed from poverty ratio m cqu.illv irtlct the poverty ratio and the 
housing shortage in the State. Similarly, the critena for all. iCJlion r if fi intis r., :i dixl nt l lias been dunged u, equally reflect 
the SC/ST population and the housing shortage. 

Samagra Awaas Yojana 

This has been launched as a comprehensive h< msing scheme in lO'I't 2 ih*)mm ptl< .t [if. nt ft Iumh in. me block in each of 
25 districts of 24 States and in one Union Territory with a v lew tn riiMiring integrated pi . iviunn of shelter, sanitation 
and drinking water. The underlying philosophy is to provide for tnnv crgeme nt ihr existing housing, sanitation and 
water supply schemes with a special emphasis on technology transfer, human resource development and habitat 
improvement with people’s participation. 

Food for Work Programme 

This programme was initially launched w.e.l. February 2001 for five months and w as l ur tin r extended. The programme 
aims at augmenting food security through wage employment in the though! atfcctul rural areas in eight States i.e. 
Gujarat, Chattisgarh, Himachal Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Oi iss.t, Rasasilun ami I i tr.mch.il. The Centre 
makes av aila ble appropriate quantity of fooclgrnins free of cost 1.1 each nl the tin night .diet led Siarcs as an additionality 
nndpr the programme. Wages by the State government cun he paid parrlv in kind lupin 5 Kgs, of foodgrains per 
manday) and partly m cash, The workers site paid the balance of wages in cash, such lh.it tliev arc assured of the notified 
Minimum Wages. This Programme stands extended uptu March 11, 200.1 in u spc.t nl nniilicd "natural calamity 
affected Districts.' 1 
Annapurna 

This scheme came into effect from April 1,2000 us a 100 percent (lean ally bjv. nisoicd S lirmc ti .tuns at providing food 
security to meet the requirement of those senior ein/ens wh< i th. nigh cligihlc lor|H ii*i«i||s mulct the National Old Agp 
Pension Scheme, are not getting the same, l'ootlgrams arc provided to ihc hcuclii lanes al subsidised rates of Rs. 2/ 
-per Kg. of wheat and Rs. 3/-pci Kg of nee. The scheme is operational in .’5 States and 5 l 'until 'li'rritnncs. More than 
6.08 lakh famdties have been identified and the benefits of the .scheme arc passing tut i<< ihcm. 

Krishi Shramik Samajik Suraksha Yojana: 

The scheme was launchedinjuly, 2001 forgiving social security Ik.ik fit ro.igruuliur.il labourers mi hiieinlhe age group 
of 18 to 60 years. 

Shiksha Sahayog Yojana: 

The Scheme has been finalised for providing educational all. iw.mce of Rs. 1 ikl jht mmitli in the children of parents 
living below the poverty line for their education from the 9"’ to 12”' standard. 


achieving the target of providing employment 
opportunities to 100 million people over the next 
10 years i.e. 10 million people per year. A 
summary of the strategy for employment 
generation recommended by ihc Task Force is 
given in Box 10.3 


10. 13 The government is presently examining 
the issues of rigidities in labour legislations, 
promotion of industrial investment in labour 
intensive activities and measures for safeguarding 
the interests t if workers. The government has also 
set up the Second National laihour Commission 


BOX 10.3 

_ Task Force On Employment Opportunities 


Strategy for employment generation to focus on intervention in five major ureas: 

Accelerating the rate of growth of GDP, with a particular emphasis on sectors likelv to ensure the spread of income to 
the low income segments of the labour force. 

Pursuing appropriate sectoral policies in individual sectors which ate particularly important fur employment generation, 
These sector level policies must be broadly consistent with the overall objective of accelerating GDP growth. 
Implementing focussed special programmes for creating additional employment anil enhancing income generation 
from existing activities aimed at helping vulnerable groups that may not he sufficiently benefited by the more general 
growth promoting policies. 

Pursuing suitable policies for education and skill devclopmen t, which wtiuld upgrade the quality of the labour forte 
and make it capable of supporting a growth process which generates high quality jobs. 

Ensuring that the policy and legal environment governing the labour market encourages labour absorption, specially 
in the organized sector. 
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in December 1998 to suggest rationalisation of 
existing labour laws in the organised sector and 
also to suggest an umbrella legislation for 
ensuring a minimum level of protection to the 
workers in the unorganised sector. The report of 
the Commission has not yet been submitted as 
the Commission is presently examining the issues 
concerned. 

Women in the work force 

10.14 Women constitute a significant part of 
the work force in the country. Amongst rural 
women workers, a majority are employed in 
agriculture as labourers and cultivators. In the 
urban areas, women workers ate primarily 
employed in the unorganized sectors such as 
household industries, petty trades and services, 
buildings and construction etc, As on March 31, 
1999, women constituted about 17.2 per cent 
of the organized sector (both public and private) 
employment, Though the overall proportion of 
women’s employment to total employment 
registered an increase of 0.8 per cent as 
compared to the corresponding proportion of 
women employed in 1998, it still constitutes a 
far from satisfactory achievement in desired 
employment levels. The distribution of women 
employees across industries reveals that 
community, social and personnel services sectors 
employed 55.6 per cent of women workers 
followed by manufacturing (21.4 per cent) 
agriculture and allied occupations (9.8 per cent) 
and finance, insurance, real estate and business 
(4.9 per cent). In 1997 women workers employed 
in factories, mines and plantations constituted 
14 per cent, 6 per cent and 51 per cent 
respectively of the total work force, 

10.15 A major finding of the Time Use Surveys 
across the globe has been that women carry a 
disproportionately greater burden of work than 
men and since women are responsible for a greater 
share of non-SNA (System of National 
Accounts) work in the care economy (i.e. home- 
based work which is difficult to measure) they 
enter the labour market already overburdened 
with work {Report on Gender Diagnosis and Budgeting 
in India of National Institute of Public Finance 
and Policy, December, 2001). This dual work 


burden is neither recognized in the data nor 
considered adequately in socio-economic policy 
making. A macrolevel Time Use Survey was 
conducted in six major States viz. Gujarat, 
Haryana, Madhya Pradesh, Meghalaya, Orissa 
and Tamil Nadu during July 1998 to June 1999 
by the Central Statistical Organisation covering 
18,591 households and taking into account all 
members of the household aged 6 years and 
above. According to the Survey, in the production 
of own-account services which qualify for 
inclusion in the satellite accounts, on an average 
a female spent 34.6 hours per week as 
compared to 3.6 hours spent by a male. 

10.16 The Female Economic Activity Rate 
(FEAR) is the proportion of female population 
aged 15 years and above who furnish or are 
available to furnish, the supply of labour for 
production of goods and services in accordance 
with SNA. FEAR ranges from 55.6 per cent in 
Australia and 55 per cent in Indonesia to 82.9 
per cent in Mozambique. For India the FEAR is 
42 per cent (Human Development Report 2001). 
The female to male ratio of participation in 
economic activity (F/M) is less than 100 in all 
countries except China. For India the F/M ratio 
is 50. Trends in work participation rate in India 
as per NSSO estimates indicate that the work 
participation rates across gender in rural and 
urban areas has registered a sharp decline between 
1983 and 1999. The sectoral profile of female 
work force indicates that mote than 80 pet cent 
of female workers are engaged in the agriculture 
sector in rural India. In the urban areas, diversion 
of female work participation from the primary 
to the tertiary sector is visible which may indicate 
that urban women have been able to take 
advantage of the increased employment 
opportunities. In urban areas, female work 
participation in the tertiary sector has increased 
appreciably from 37.6 per cent in 1983 to 52.9 
per cent in 1999. 

10.17 The distribution of female work 
participation by status of employment indicates 
that there is a pronounced declining trend in the 
importance of the self employed category in both 
rural and urban areas and an overall increase in 
the casualisation of the women work force from 
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31.4 pet cent in 1972-73 to 40.9 per cent in 
1997 in rural India with a marginal decline to 
39.6 per cent in 1999-2000, In urban India there 
is a reversal of this trend with an increase in work 
participation rates of females under regular 
employment category and a decline in 
casualisation. Further, as per the NSSO 55th 
Round on Employment and Unemployment in 
India 1999-2000, women tend to enter the labour 
market later than men. Work participation of 
males is considerable higher in the age group of 
15-29. In rural areas female work participation 
rate has been the highest at 58.6 per cent in the 
age group of 40-44 and is above 50 per cent in 
the age group 30-54. In urban areas female work 
participation rate is highest at 28.5 per cent in 
the age group 35-39 and is 28.3 per cent in age 
group 40-44. Early marriage and multiple child 
bearing depress the female work force 
participation rates in the 15-29 age group, In most 
developed and developing countries, the age 
group 15-25 exhibits a peak in women’s work 
force participation rates. 

10.18 Looking to the requirements for 
providing a supportive legal framework, the Equal 
Remuneration Act 1976 provides for payment 
of equal remuneration to men and women for 
work of a similar nature. The Supreme Court in 
its order dated 13.8.97 has laid down guidelines 
for the prevention of sexual harassment of 
women employees at the workplace. In. February 
1998, an amendment in the Central Civil Services 
(Conduct) Rules, 1964 has been carried out to 
give effect to the guidelines. The Ministry of 
Labour has also amended the Industrial 
Employment (Standing Orders) Act 1964 to 
make the Supreme Court guidelines applicable 
to private employees. Improvement in the quality 
of women’s employment depends upon increased 
access to education and skill development 
training. The Women’s Vocational Training 
Programme was launched by Ministry of Labour 
in 1974. A separate Women’s Cell has also been 
formed for the purpose and has now developed 
into the Women’s Occupational Training 
Directorate, Under this Directorate, the 
institutional network includes a National 
Vocational Training Institute at Noida and 10 


regional Vocaiinn.il Training Institutes in different 
parts oi the country. There are about 765 
Institutes {231 Women Industrial Training 
Institutes and 534 Women Wings in General 
Industrial Training Institutes (IT1) /Private ITI 
with about 4(i,“5(l training seats for providing 
vocational training tactlilies for women at 
craftsman level. Statutnrv provisions have also 
been made in existing labour laws for organizing 
child care centers lor the benefit of women 
workers. 

Education 

111.19 Education is universally recognized as a 
central component of ‘human capital’. The role 
of education as a contributor to economic 
growth and its impact on population control, life 
expectancy, infant mortality, improving 
nutritional status and strengthening civil 
institutions is well rei oginsed. Moreover, the 
social rates ut return on investments in all levels 
of education much exceed the long-term 
opportunity cost of capital. 

10.211 The total expenditure on education in 
India is currently 3.8 per cent of GDP (1998), 
Plan expenditure on education has also increased 
rapidly since the hirst Five Year Plan. A high 
priority was accorded to this sector in the Ninth 
Five Year Plan, with an allocation of Rs. 24,908 
crore against an expenditure of Rs, 8,522 crarc 
in the Eighth Plan, representing a three fold 
increase in funds avail.tb)c tit this sector. The total 
Central Plan allot anon for education has also 
been enhanced from Rs. 5,45(1 crore in 2000-01 
(BE) to Rs. 5,92(1 crore in 2tH)l 02 (BE). Out of 
this, elementary education has received the 
highest priority, increasing from Rs. 3609 crore 
in 2000-01 to Rs, MM crore in 2001-02 (BE). 

10.21 The National Policy on Education 
(NPE), 19K6 and its Programme of Action 
(POA), as reviewed in 1992, envisage 
improvement and expansion of education in all 
sectors, elimination of disparities in access, a 
stress on improvement in quality and relevance 
of education at all levels, alongwith technical 
and professional education. The goal of 
education policy has been to provide Education 
for All, the priority areas being free -and 
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compulsory primary education to children in the 
age group of 6-14 years (upto standard V), total 
eradication of illiteracy, vocationalisation of 
education, covering children with special needs, 
special focus on education of women, weaker 
sections and minorities. 

10.22 During the period 1950-51 to 1999- 
2000, the number of primary schools has 
increased three fold, from 210,000 in 1950-51 
to 642,000 in 1999-2000. The number of upper 
primary schools has increased by about 15 times, 
from 13,596 in 1950-51 to 198,000 in 1999- 
2000. The ratio of uppet primary schools to 
primary schools has also come down from 1:15 
in 1950-51 to 1: 3.2 in 1999-2000. There are 
now 245 universities, 52 deemed universities, 
five institutions established through State and 
Central legislations, nearly 11,831 colleges 
including 1,520 women's colleges in the country, 
in addition to the unrecognised institutions in the 
higher education sector. According to the last 
i.e .Sixth All India Educational Survey 1993, 83 
per cent of the rural habitations and 94 per cent 
of the rural population have access to primary 
schools/sections within a distance of 1 km.; 76 


pet cent of the tural habitations and 85 per cent 
of the rural population are served by Upper 
primary schools/sections within a distance 
of 3 kms. Access to primary/uppet 
primary education has improved further 
since 1993. 

10.23 The total enrolment at the primary and 
upper primary school levels in India has witnessed 
a steady increase (Table. 10.11 ). Total enrolment 
at the primary stage (grades I-V) increased by 5.91 
times, from 19.2 million in 1950-51 to about 
113.61 million in 1999-2000. Out of this, the 
relative share of girls’ enrolment increased from 

28.1 per cent in 1950-51 to 43.6 per cent in 
1999-2000. Total enrolment at the Upper Primary 
levels (grades VI-VIII) increased by 13 times from 

3.1 million in 1950-51 to 42.06 million in 1999- 
2000. The relative share of girls’ enrolment 
which was only 16.1 per cent in 1950-51 rose to 
about 40.4 per cent in 1999-2000. During 1950- 
51 to 1999-2000, the growth rate of girls’ 
enrolment at the elementary levels was higher as 
compared to that of the boys. Participation of 
girls at all levels of school education has 
improved appreciably over the years. 


TABLE10.il 

Sex-Wise Enrolment By Stages/Classes Since 1951-Second Level (In Million) 

Year 


Primacy 


Middle/Uppcr Primary 

High/Hr. Sec. /Inter/p 

re-Degree 

Hoys 

C ill Is 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Win-51 

13,8 

5.4 

19,2 

16 

0.5 

31 

13 

02 

1.5 

1955-56 

17.1 

7.5 

24.6 

3,8 

1.0 

4.8 

22 

0.4 

26 

i%o-r.i 

236 

11.4 

35.0 

5.1 

16 

6.7 

27 

0.7 

3.4 

1965-66 

32.2 

18.3 

50.5 

7.7 

IB 

105 

4.4 

1.3 

5.7 

1970-71 

35.7 

213 

57.0 

9.4 

39 

13.3 

5,7 

1.9 

7,6 

1975-76 

40.6 

15.0 

656 

11.0 

50 

16,0 

6,5 

24 

8.9 

1980-81 

45.3 

28.5 

73,8 

13.9 

6.8 

20,7 

76 

3.4 

11.0 

19B5-86 

522 

35.2 

87.4 

17.7 

96 

27.1 

113 

, 5-0 

16.5 

1990-91 

57.0 

40.4 

974 

211 

115 

340 

12,8 

6.3 

19.1 

1991-92 

586 

413 

100.9 

210 

13,6 

35.6 

13.5 

6.9 

20.4 

1992-93 

579 

417 

99.6 

211 

129 

34.1 

13.6 

6.9 

20,5 

1993-94 

55.1 

41.9 

97.0 

20.6 

135 

341 

132 

73 

207 

1994-95* 

62.3 

46.8 

109,1 

24,5 

15,8 

403 

160 

34 

24.4 

1995-96* 

614 

47.4 

109,8 

250 

16,0 

41.0 

16.1 

8.8 

24.9 

1996-97* 

615 

.47.9 

110.4 ' 

24,7 

163 

410 

172 

93 

27.0 

1997-98* 

61.2 

47.5 

108.7 

237 

15.8 

39.5 

17.1 

10.2 

272 

1998-99* 

617 

481 

110.9 

24.0 

16.3 

403 

17.3 

10.5 

27,8 

1999-2000* 

64.1 

495 

1136 

25.1 

16.9 

420 

172 

10,9 

28,1 

* Provisional 










Source :- Selected Educational Statistics 1999-2000, Ministry of Human Resource Development, Government of India 
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10.24 The Gross Enrolment Ratio (GHR) at 
Primary and Upper Primary levels has improved 
perceptibly from 1950-51 to 1999-2000 
(Table 10.12). The GER has risen at the primary 
level from 42.6 per cent in 1950-51 to 94.90 
pet cent in 1999-2000. Enrolment for girls rose 
from 24,8 per cent to 85.18 per cent during this 
period. The boys /girls differential also declined 
substantially, from 35.8 percentage points in 
1950-51 to 18.90 percentage points in 
1999-2000. The GER at the Upper Primary level 
improved from 12.7 per cent in 1950-51 to 58.79 
per cent in 1999-2000 with that for girls increasing 
from 4,6 per cent to 49.66 per cent for this 
period. The boys/girls differential at Lhe Upper 
Primary level which had increased to 29.6 
percentage points in 1990-91 has been in the 
range of 16-18 percentage points in 1996-97 to 
1999-2000, Though the participation of girls at 
all levels of school education has increased 
substantially, the proportion of girls enrolled both 
at the Primary and Upper Primary levels 
continues to be lower than the gross enrolment 
of boys. Vast disparities exist amongst the States/ 
UTs in terms of enrolment with educationally 


backward states having a lower GER than the 
all India average (Table at Appendix). 

10.25 Whereas the rising enrolment in 
elementary schools is a source of satisfaction 
there is concern about the percentage of students 
actually attending school and those dropping out 
of tiie education system altogether. Nearly 79 
per cent ot the f> 14 age group arc attending 
school that is, of the population of 200 million 
in this age group in the year 2000, the number of 
children attending school was about 158 million. 
The student retention rate at the primary school 
stage was about 3H per cent (199U-95). Dropout 
rates at the primary and upper primary level have 
decreased over lhe years. Prom 64.9 per cent at 
the primary level in 1%U 61, the dropout rate 
decreased to 40.25 percent 1999-2000 and from 
78.3 in upper primary level in 1960-61, it 
decreased to 54.5$ per cent in 199 9-2000. 
Though dropout rales at the elementary education 
stage have declined over the \ ears, they are still 
relatively high especially in the case of girl 
students for whom the rates are 42 per cent and 
58 per cent at the Primary and Upper Primary 
stages respectively. 


TABLE 10.12 

Trends In Gross Enrolment Ratios In India 

(in percent) 


Year 


Primary (L-V) 

Upper Primary 

tVI Vllh 

P'lmwntary (I-VIII) 

Hoys 

Girls 

Hoys 

Girls 

Hoys 

Girls 

1950-51 

60,6 

24,8 

20.6 

4.6 

46,4 

17,7 

1960-61 

82,6 

41.4 

33 2 

11.3 

65.2 

30.9 

1970-71 

95,5 

60.5 

46.5 

20.8 

" T 5.5 

44.4 

1980-81 

95.8 

64.1 

54.3 

28.6 

82 2 

52.1 

1990-91 

114.0 

85,5 

76,6 

47.11 

100.0 

70,8 

1991-92 

112.8 

86,9 

75.1 

49.6 

101.2 

73.2 

1992-93 

95,0 

73.5 

72.5 

48.9 

87.7 

65.7 

1993-94 

90,0 

73.1 

62.1 

45.4 

80.2 

63.7 

1994-95 

114.8 

92.6 

79.0 

55.0 

101.8 

78.8 

1995-96 

114,5 

93.3 

79.5 

55.0 

101.8 

79.3 

1996-97 

98,7 

81.9 

70.9 

52.8 

88.9 

71.8 

1997-98 

97.7 

81,2 

66.5 

49,5 

86.4 

70.0 

1998-99 

100.9 

82.9 

65.3 

49,1 

87.6 

70,6 

1999-00 

104.1 

85.2 

67.2 

49.7 

90.1 

72.0 


Source:- Selected Educational Stat.a.ica, 1999-2000 (D/o. Education, M/O. Human Resource Devcloment, GOI. 
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10.26 In absolute terms, the number of 
teachers registered at the elementary level has 
increased five fold from 6,24,000 in 1950-51 to 
3.2 million in 1999-2000. The percentage share 
of female teachers to total teachers during this 
period has increased from 15.2 per cent in 1950- 
51 to 35.81 per cent in 1999-2000, Despite the 
fact that the number of teachers has increased, 
this increase has not kept pace with the growth 
of enrolment. From 1: 24 in 1950-51, the Pupil- 
Teacher Ratio (PTR) at the Primary education 
level worsened to about 1:43 in 1999-2000, 
Similarly from 1:20 at the Upper Primary level, 
the PTR increased to 1:38 ip 1999-2000. 
Apart from the worsening Teacher-Pupil Ratio, 
problem areas to be addressed are the 
distribution of teachers among the schools in 
various states/regions, non-attendance 
of teachers on a regular basis, presence of 
single-teacher schools, inefficient 
teaching methods and the general quality of 
education. 

10,27 Within the education sector, elementary 
education has been given the highest priority in 
terms of sub-sectoral allocations. Several 
schemes have been launched by the Central 
government to meet the needs of the 
educationally disadvantaged and for 
strengthening the social infrastructure for 
education vis: Operation Blackboard (OB), 
District Primary Education Programme (DPEP), 
Education Guarantee Scheme and Alternative 
and Innovative Education (EGS&AIE), Mahila 
Samakhya, Teacher Education (TE), Mid day 
Meals Scheme, Lok Jumbish, Shiksha Katmi 
Project (SKP), Janashala etc. In 2001-02 
significant steps have been taken towards 
achievement of the goals of UEE through a time 
bound integrated approach, in partnership with 
the States through launching of the “Sarva 
Shiksha Abhiyan” (SSA). (Box 10.4) The planning 
in SSA will be decentralised and highest priority 
accorded to community ownership and 
monitoring. This programme will subsume all 
existing programmes including externally aided 
programmes in due course within its overall 
framework with district as the unit of programme 
implementation, 


BOX: 10.4 ' 

Goals of “Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan” 

• All children of age 6-14 in schools/Education 
Guarantee Centres/bndge course by 2003 

• All children of age 6-14 to complete five year 
primary education by 2007 

• All children of age 6-14 to complete eight years 
of schooling by 2010 

• Focus on elementary education of 
satisfactory quality with emphasis on education 
for life 

• Bridge all gender and social category gaps at 
primary stage by 2007 and at elementary 
education level by 2010 and 

• Universal retention by 2010 

V_ __ J 

10.28 One of the measures for achieving the 
goal of Education for All (EFA) was the Ninety 
Third Amendment of the Constitution passed in 
the Lok Sabha on November 28, 2001, to make 
the right to free and compulsory education for 
children for 6-14 years of age a Fundamental 
Right and also, to make it a Fundamental Duty 
of the patents/guardian to provide opportunities 
for education to children in the age group of 6- 
14 years. 

10.29 The secondary education sector 
prepares students in the age group of 14-18 years 
for entry into higher education as well as for the 
world of work. The number of secondary and 
senior secondary schools increased from 7,416 
in 1950-51 to 1,16,000 in 1999-2000 with a 
student enrolment of 28 million. The Sixth All 
India Educational Survey 1993 showed that there 
was an increase of 51 per cent in enrolment of 
girls in classes IX to X and a 54 per cent increase 
in classes XI to XII as compared to 20 per cent 
in the primary and 40 per cent m the upper 
primary stages during the period 1986 to 1993, 
The focus in this sector is on reducing disparities, 
renewal of curricula with emphasis an 
vocationalisation and employment oriented 
courses, expansion of the Open-Leatning System 
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and greater use of new information and 
communication technologies, particular!) 
computers. The NCERT provides academic and 
technical support for a qualitative improvement 
of school education. The Kcndriya Vidyalaya 
Sangathan manages 871 Kendriya Vidyalay.es ami 
the Navodaya Vidyalaya Samtti through more 
than 410 institutions in predominantly rural areas 
has taken up activities fur extension of 
infrastructural facilities, introduction of 
vocational courses, training of teachers etc. 

10.30 There has been impressive growth in the 
area of University and higher education. 
Accreditation of all Universities and colleges has 
been made manadatory. It has also been made 
possible for Deemed Universities to open 
campuses abroad. In addition, all higher 
educational institutions at all levels (postgraduate 
and undergraduate) can now have 15 per cent 
supernumerary seats for'foreigners. These steps 
would not only improve die quality of education 
offered but also make the system more globally 
competitive. The Open University System is 
another step towards diversification of courses 
offered for focussing on the educational needs 
of women, the rural segment as also for 
professional training of in-service personnel. In 
view of the problem of resource constraint, some 
steps have already been initiated for internal 
generation of resources. A hike in university fees 
along with contributions from industry, private 
individuals etc. in the constitution of funds/ 
trusts like the Bharat Shiksha Kosh is also 
necessary. For higher/technical education 
recovery of user costs is now a paramouni 
necessity. 

10.31 Technical and professional education in 
the country has played a significant role in 
economic and technical development by 
producing quality manpower. There are at present 
1,058 approved engineering colleges at the degree 
and 1,231 colleges at the diploma level. Apart 
from this, 797 institutes impart courses on Master 
of Computer Application (MCA). There are 820 
approved Management Institutes imparting MBA 
courses. Strong linkages have developed between 
technical institutions and industry. Through the 
high profile Technology Development Missions 


(TDMj, industry institution linkages havegr 0Vn 
stronger in 7 generic areas at 5 Indian Institutes 
of Technology as well as the Indian Institute of 
Science. Bangalore. For strengthening technical 
education and improving the quality 0 f 
polytechnic passnuts . massive efforts have been 
made with the assistance of rhe World Bank with 
States Sector projects in three phases. The thrust 
in die coming veai.s would he on improving quality 
and relevant c through a networking of technical 
and management institutions not only in the 
government hut also in die private sectors. 

Literacy as seen in the 2001 census 

ltl.32 The progress of literacy rates in Tnrtj a 
since 1951 is listed .u Figure 1II. t. While the rates 
for the years 1951, 1961 and 1071 (’.ensuses relate 
to the population in the live years plus category, 
those for 1 r *H 1, 1991 and 2001 relate to the 
population which is seven wars and above. The 
literacy rates tor die country as a whole increased 
from IK. 13 per cent in 1951 io 65.38 percent 
in 21KU (Table. 1(1.1.3), with literacy rate for males 
at "?5.K5 per cent and drat for females at 54.16 
per cent. The literacy rale recorded an increase 
of n.l? percentage points to from 1991 to 2001, 
the highest increase in any one decade. An 
encouraging feature is that the growth rate of 
literacy has been higher in case of females at 
14.H 7 per cent than for males at 11.72 percent 
during this decade. The gap in male-female 


Fig. 10.1 
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TABLE 10.13 

Rural-Urban Literacy Rates 1951-2001 


Year 

Male 

Female 

Persons 

1951 




Rural 

19.02* 

4.87* 

12.10* 

Urban 

45.60* 

22.33 * 

34.59 * 

Total 

27.16 

8.86 

18.33 

1961 


, 


Rural 

3430 

10.10 

22.50 

Urban 

66.00 

40.50 

54.40 

Total 

40.40 

15 35 

28.30 

1971 




Rural 

48.60 

15.50 

27.90 

Urban 

69.80 

48.80 

60.20 

Total 

45.96 

21.97 

34.45 

1981 




Rural 

49.60 

2170 

36.00 

Urban 

76.70 

56.30 

67.20 

Total 

56 38 

29.76 

43.57 

1991 




Rural 

57.90 

30.60 

44.70 

Urban 

81.10 

64.00 

7310 

Total 

64.13 

39.29 

52.21 

2001 




Rural 

71.40 

46.70 

59.40 

Urban 

86.70 

73.20 

80.30 

Total 

75.85 

54.16 

6538 


Note 

(*) For 1951, the population male, female and persons refers to effective literacy rates and the break up of Rural, Urban 

and male- female components are crude literacy rates. 

(1) literacy rates for 1951,1961 and 1971 Censuses relates to population aged five years and above The rates for the 
1981,1991 and 2001 Census relate to population aged seven years and above. 

(2) The 1981 Titeiacy rates exclude Assam where census could not be conducted and the 1991 literacy rates excludejammu 
& Kashmir where Census could not be conducted due to disturbed conditions. 

(3) The 2001 Census, literacy rates exclude entire Kachchh district, Morvi, Maliya-Myana and Wankanertalukas of Rajkot 
district, J odiya taluka of Jamnagar district of Gujarat State and entire Kinnaur district of Himachal Pradesh where 
population enumeration of Census of India,2001, could not be conducted due to natural calamities. 

SourceCensus of India 2001 _ 


literacy rates has decreased from 24.84 percentage 
points in 1991 to 21.70 percentage points in 
2001. The rate of growth of literacy in the decade 
ending 2001 has been higher in the rural areas, 
at 14.75 per cent as compared to the 
7.2 per cent, increase in urban areas. Despite 
these improvements literacy in urban areas was 

80.3 per cent and that in rural areas 

59.4 per cent, 


10,33 Kerala, which has the highest literacy rate 
of 90.92 per cent, occupies the top slot in both 
male and female literacy, at 94.20 and 87.86 per ^ 
cent respectively. Bihar has the lowest literacy 
rate of 47.53 per cent, along with the lowest 
literacy rate for males at 60.32 per cent and for 
females, at 33.57 per cent. The number of 
literates has more than doubled in Dadra and 
Nagar Haveli and Rajasthan during the decade 
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1991-2001. As per the 2001 Census, all States 
and Union Territories have now achieved a male 
literacy rate of over 60 per cent. Statcs/UTs 
having less than 50 per cent female literacy rates 
are Rajasthan, Arunachal Pradesh, Dadra and 
Nagar Haveli, Uttar Pradesh, Jammu & Kashmir, 
Jharkhand and Bihar. 

10.34 During 1991-2001 the populadon in the 
seven plus age group increased by 172 million 
while 204 million additional persons became 
literates. Despite the overall increase in 
population, the total number of illiterates has 
come down from 328 million in 1991 to 296 
milli on in 2001. This is significant since for the 
first time since independence, there has been a 
decline in the absolute number of illiterates 
during a decade. States which contributed to the 
decrease in absolute number of illiterates are 
Andhra Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, Maharashtra, 
Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh and Tamil Nadu. 
States/UTs registering an increase in the number 
of illiterates during the decade are Bihar, Delhi, 
Nagaland, Manipur, Chandigar, Daman Sc Diu 
and Dadra & Nagar Haveli. 

10.35 The National Literacy Mission (NLM) 
set up in 1988, seeks to achieve full literacy i.e. a 


sustainable threshold level of 75 per cent literacy 
by the end of the year 2005, hv imparting 
functional literacy to the non-literates in the 15- 
35 age group. The NLM aims at ensuring that 
the Total Literacy Campaigns and their sequel 
the Post Literacy Campaigns successfully move 
on to “Continuing education”, Under this 
scheme, greater emphasis is placed on 
development and acquisition of new learning. To 
prevent the non-literates from relapsing into 
illiteracy and also acquire skills, the NLM has 
been restructured to provide for an integrated 
approach combining the Total and Post Literacy 
Programme under one “Literacy Project” to 
achieve continuity, efficiency and convergence. 

Population 

10.36 India accounts for 2.4 per cent of the 
world surface area of 135.79 millioifsquare kms 
and 16.7 per cent of the world population. 
According to the provisional results of Census 
of India 2(KH, the population of India as on 1st 
March 2001 was 531 million males and 496 
million females (Box-10.5) India is thus the 
second country in the world after China to cross 
the one billion mark. It is now estimated that by 
2050, India will most likely overtake China to 


r 

BOX 10.5 

CenauB of India 2001 


3 


Male 

female 

Persona 

Population 

531,277,(1711 

405,738,160 

U127.015.247 

Growth over 1991 (percent) 

20.01 

21.70 

21.34 

literates 




Absolute 

330,060,(I4R 

226.745,047 

566,714,995 

Per cent 

75,85 

54.16 

65.38 

Density of Population (pet sq. km.) 


324 


Sex Ratio (females pet 1,000 males) 


033 



Note: 

2001 Census Population figures for entire Kachchh District, Morvi. Malty#.Miyana and Wrakancr Talukas of R*jkot District, 
Jodiya Taluka of Jamnagar District of Gujarat State and entire Kinnaur District of J lirruchat Pradesh have been estimated sit* 1 * 
population, enumeration could not be conducted clue to natural calamities. 


For working out Density of population of India, the entire area and population of those portions of Jammu & Kashmir which 
arc under illegal occupation of Pakistan and China have not been taken into account. 

Source: Census 2001 
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become the most populous country on the earth 
with 17.2 per cent population living here (UN 
Population Division, World Population Prospects: 
The 1998 Revision) The United Nations has 
estimated that win Id population grew at an 
annual iate of 1.4 per cent during 1990-2000, 
China registering a much lower annual growth 
rate of population of 1 per cent as compared to 
that for India, at 1.93 per cent during 
1991-2001. 

10.37 The National Population Policy (NPP) 
2001) outlines the long-term objective as one "to 
achieve a stable population by 2045, at a level 
consistent with the requirements of sustainable 
economic giowth, social development, and 
environment protection.” The medium-term 
objective of NPP is to bring down the Total 
Fertility Rate (TPR) to the replacement level of 
2.1 by 2010 Though in absolute terms, 180.6 
million persons have been added to the 
population during 1991-2001, the net growth in 
population lias witnessed a declining trend over 


the decades starting from 1961. The decadal 
growth of population at 21.34 per cent between 
1991-2001, (Table. 10,14) witnessed the sharpest 
decline since independence with the average 
growth rate for the corresponding period declining 
to 1.93 per cent per annum, This indicates that 
the country is entering a phase of rapidly declining 
terlility in the process of demographic transition. 
States registering low growth rates in population 
during 1991-2001 ate Kerala, Tamil Nadu, 
Andhra Pradesh. States which have shown an 
upward swing in population growth rates during 
this period are Bihar, Haryana, Uttar Pradesh, 
Sikkim, Nagaland, Delhi, Chandigarh and 
Gujarat. 

10.38 The demographic profile across States 
reveals thaL 9 States and Union Territories 
including Kerala, Tamil Nadu and Punjab are 
reported to have already reached the replacement 
level of fertility, These States account for about 
15 pet cent of total population. Another 10 
States with about 41 per cent of the country’s 


TABLE 10.14 

Population Growth (1951-2001) 

Census 

Yeats 

Population 
(in million) 

Decadal 
Growth 
(per cent) 

Average 
Annual Growth 
(per cent) 

t 

Density 
(Per Sq.km.) 

Sex Ratio 
(females 
per 1000 
males) 


.161.(19 

13.31 

1.25 

117 

946 

196l(n! 

439.21 

21.64 

1.96 

142 

941 

1971 

548.16 

24.80 

2.20 

177$ 

930 

1981 + 

683.1.3 

24 66 

2.22 

216" 

934 

1991*" 

846.39 

23.86 

2.14 

267" 

927 

2001+*+ 

1027.(12 

21.34 

1.93 

324" 

933 


Note: 

@ l'cir detail,it growth, Population of Tuensang District for 1951 and for 

Tucnsiing and Mon Districts for 1%1 of Nagaland not taken into account as these areas were censused for the first tune in 1951 
and the same tire not comparable. 

* 19H1 Census Population figures for Assam arrived at by interpolation 

** 1991 Census Population figures for Jammu & Kashmir arrived at by Interpolation 4 

*** 2(1111 Census Population figures for entire Kachchh District, Morvi, Mahya-Miyana and Wankancr Talukas of Ra)kot District, 

Jodiv.i Tuluka of Jamil,igar District of Gujarat State and entire Kinnaur District of Himachal Pradesh have been estimated 
since population enumeration could not be conducted due to natural calamities. 

S. Jammu & Kashmir excluded since comparable figures cif areas and population not available for the state 
A , Density worked our on comparable data, 

Por working out Dinsity of population of India, die entire area and population of those portions ofjammu & Kashmir which 
are under illeg.il occupation of Pakistan and China have not been taken into account 
Source- Census 2001___ 
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' population ate likely to achieve replacement fates 
by 2010. The remaining 11 States and UTs which 
account for about 44 per cent of the country s 
population and include the more populous States 
like Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan, Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh may not achieve replacement rates of 
fertility by 2010. (Source: Fertility Estimates of 
the National Commission on Population). 

10.39 Along with the implementation of the 
National Population Policy involving all social 
sector programmes, the State Governments have 
an important role to play in improving the social, 
economic and demographic indicators specially 
in the high fertility regions. Formulation of State 
level Population Policies is already under way and 
effective implementation of population 
stabilisation efforts in concerned States would 
determine the year and si 2 e of the population at 
which the country achieves demographic 
stabilisation, 

10.40 The density of population has increased 

steadily from 117 in 1951 to reach 324 person 
per sq. km in 2001. The persons living in per 
sq.km increased by 57 in absolute terms, i.e, by 
21.3 per cent, during 1991-2001. (Table.10,14). 
Among major states West Bengal (904) is the m< >st 
thickly populated, followed by Bihar (880), 
Kerala (819), Uttar Pradesh (689), Punjab (482), 
and Tamil Nadu (478). Regionwise the Eastern 
region has the highest density and the North 
Eastern region, the lowest. “ 

10.41 The sex ratio for the country as a whole 
was at 933 females per 1000 males as per Census 
2001. Though this constitutes some 
improvement over the sex ratio of 927 recorded 
in 1991, the long-term trend has been a declining 
one, which has been accentuated since the decade 
ending 1971, when a decline of 11 points was 
registered. Thereafter, it has hovered around 930 
in successive Censuses. Across countries, the sex 
ratio in USA, Indonesia, Russian Federation and 
Japan has always remained above unity for the 
last half a century; Bangladesh, China and 
Pakistan have also shown improvements in this 
parameter, The’ States, that have recorded a 
decline in the overall sex ratio, are Uttar Pradesh, 
Bihar, Jharkhand, Orissa, Chhatisgarh, Madhya 
Pradesh and Tamil Nadu (Table at Appendix). 


'The sex ratio in Punjab, though low, has shown a 
long-term upward tieiul and in Rajasthan the ratio 
has remained low. West Bengal has seen an 
upward swing to reach 934 in 2001, Only Kerala 
and Pondicherry have above parity sex ratios of 
1058 and 1001 respectively. The persistent 
tendency towards low sex i.uios in India can be 
attributed in sex selective female abortions 
neglect of the girl child, female infanticide, high 
maternal mortality etc. 

10.42 In India, out of the total population of 
1027 million as on 1st March 2001, about 742 
million (72.2 per cent) live in rural areas and 
285 million (27.8 per cent) live in urban areas. 
The net addition to the population over 1991- 
2001 was 11 3 million in rural areas and 68 million 
in urban areas. The percentage decadal growth 
of population in rural and urban areas in the 
decade ending 2001 was P.9 and .31,2 percent 
respectively. There was a net increase of 2,1 per 
cent in the urban population of the country during 
the preceding decade. 

10.4.3 Urban Agglomerations/Cities having a 
population of more than one million have 
increased to 35 with Greater Mumbai the highest 
at 16.4 million, followed by Kolkata, Delhi, 
Chennai, Bangalore, 1 lyderahad, Ahmedabad, 
Pune, Surat, Kanpur and Jaipur, Lucknow and 
Nagpur etc. (Table 10,15) 

10.44 For the first time, tietailed data on slum 
areas in the country has been collected in Census 
2001 particularly on cities/towns having a 
population of 50,0110 nr more based on 1991 
Census. AH the inhabitants of the areas which 
have been notified as slums by the State 
Governments under any legal provisions or even 
recognized by them have been accordingly 
considered as stum population for this purpose. 
Areas in cities/towns satisfying the usual criteria 
for declaring an area as a slum have also been 
considered. 26 States/UTs have reported the 
presence of slum population covering 607 towns. 
9 States/UTs viz Himachal Pradesh , Nagaland, 
Mizoram, Sikkim, Arunachai Pradesh, Manipur, 
Dadrn and Nagar Haveli, Daman and Diu and 
Lakshdweep have not reported any slum 
population in their cities/towns. The total slum 
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TABLE 10.15 
Urban Agglomerations/Cities having population of 


more than one million in 2001 

Rank in 

Urban 

Population 2(101 

2001 

ApnloiiH-ratinii/Ciii 

(Persons) 


(1,000,0001 



Population) 


1 

Greater Muiiib.ii 

lfi.ViH.0H4 

2 

Kolkata 

11.216,546 

3 

Delhi 

I2.7‘JI,45B 

4 

Chiiinai 

6,424,624 

5 

Dangahiri 

5.6B6.H44 

0 

IIydiTab.ul 

5,533,640 

7 

Almiadahad 

4.519,27H 

B 

Putle 

3,755,525 

9 

Surat 

2.H11,466 

10 

Kanpur 

2,6(111,4 R6 

11 

f.Lipur 

2,324,310 

12 

I. ui know 

2,266,433 

13 

Nagpur 

2,122,065 

14 

I'ainn 

1.707,420 

15 

Indore 

1,630,044 

16 

Vadodara 

1,402,308 

17 

llllopaJ 

1,454,BUI 

ia 

Coimbatore 

1,446,034 

19 

I .iiiilii.nl .1 

1,305,(153 

20 

Kochi 

1,355,406 

21 

Vis.’iklnip.iinain 

1,329.472 

22 

Agra 

1,321,410 

21 

Varanasi 

1,211,740 

24 

Maduiai 

1,1*14,665 

25 

Mu-rut 

1,167,390 

26 

Natduk 

1,152,048 

27 

Jabalpur 

1,117.200 

2H 

Jamshedpur 

1,101 .HIM 

29 

As.vimiI 

1,090,171 

30 

Dlmnliad 

1,064,357 

31 

laridabatl 

1,054.081 

32 

Allaluhad 

1,049,579 

33 

Amritsar 

1,011,327 

34 

Vijayawada 

1,011,152 

35 

Rajkot 

1,002,160 

Total 


107,881,836 


Census 2001 .Office 11 F ihe llenisttar General, India 


population in the country is 40.3 million 
comprising 22,6 per cent of the total urban 
population of cities/towns reporting slums. Some 
salient features of Slum data released as per the 
provisional results of Census of India 2001 are 
in Box 10.6 

Family welfare 

10.45 Population stabilisation has been a 
priority area for sustaining the process of 
economic development in the country. This has 
also been the focus of successive Five Year 
Plans, The Ninth Five Year Plan (1997-2002) 
has outlined the following objectives/ 
strategies: 

Reduction in the population growth 
rate by: 

• Meeting all the felt needs of contraception 
through improved availability, access and 
quality of contraceptive care. 

• Reducing infant and maternal morbidity and 
mortality so that there is a reduction in the 
desired level of fertility. 

• Assess the need for reproductive and child 
health at Primary Health Centre (PHC) 
level and undertake area specific micro 
planning. 

• Provide need-based, demand-driven high 
quality, integrated reproductive and child 


, Box 10.6 

Salient Featu res of Slum Data Released As Per Census 2001. _ 


607 towns have reported slums. 

Total Slum Population returned as per provisional results of Census of India 2001 was 40,297,341, comprising of 
22,58 per cent of the total urban population of the cities/ towns reporting slums. 

Largest Slum population was registered in Maharashtra (10.64 million). 

The largest proportion of slum population in Million plus cities was registered in Greater Mumbai (48.88 per cent) and 
the lowest in Patna (0.25 per cent). 

About 1 per cent of India’s population live in the slums of Maharashtra. 

Around 6 per cent of Maharashtra’s population live in slums of Greater Mumbai. 

Proportion o f Slum Population o f total population in Cities /Towns varied from 41.33 per cent to 1.81 per cent, the 
largest being Meghalaya (41.33 per cent) and lowest Kerala (1.81 per cent). 

Sex ratio, (i.e. number of females per thousand males) of the Slum Population varied from 1032 (Pondicherry) to 707 
(Chandigarh). Kerala also relumed high sex ratio (1029). 

Proportion of children (0-6) among slum population in Million Pius Cities was found to be highest in Jaipur (1811 
per cent) and lowcs t in Kolkata (9.35 percent). 

Literacy Rate among Slum population was found to be quite high, varying from 88.08 per cent (Meghalaya) to 55.46 pet 
cent (Chandigarh). The Male Literacy Rkte varied from 91.05 percent (Meghalaya) to 65.59 per cent (Chandigarh). Female 
Literacy Rate was also found to be high varying from 85.11 per cent (Meghalaya) and Chandigarh (40.09 per cent).__ 
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• Improve access to family planning services 
and to reduce the number of unwanted 
pregnancies. 

• Focus on measures for providing essential 
obstetric care, undertake initiatives to 
promote institutional deliveries and also to 
promote safe home deliveries in poorly 
performing States. 

• Prevention, detection and management ot 
Sexually Transmitted Infections/ 
Reproductive Tract Infections in women is 
a priority area in essential Reproductive and 
Child Health (RCH) programme care at all 
levels of heath care, 

• Pulse Polio Programme launched in 1995, 
in addition to the routine immunization for 
polio under Universal Immunisation 
Programme so as to achieve zero polio 
incidence by 2000. 

10.46 The improvement in the quality of health 
care over the years is reflected in some of the 
basic socio-demographic parameters 
(Box 10.7). The Crude Death Rale (CDR) 
declined rapidly from 25.1 in 1951 to 9.8 in 1991 
vis-a-vis the less sharp decline in Crude Birth 
Rate (CBR) from 40.8 in 1951 to 29.5 in 1991. 
The average annual population growth rate was 
over 2 per cent between 1960-1990. During 
1991 to 1999, the CDR declined from 9.8 to 8.7, 
with the CBR also registering a decline from 29.5 
to 26.1 during this period. In the nineties 
therefore, the growth rate of population declined 
to below 2 per cent per annum. The rate of 
decline in population growth is likely to he further 
accelerated during the next decade, With regard 
to the socio-economic indicators though an 
improvement has been registered, there are wide 
inter-state, 'male-female and rural-urban 
disparities in outcomes and impacts. Rmpirica! 
studies suggest that education, income and the 
overall quality of state administradon are often 
more important than specific public health 
interventions in explaining differences in 
demographic and health indicators. At least 9 
States and Union Territories have already 
achieved replacement levels of fertility i.e. a TFR 
of 2.1 i.e, Goa, Kerala, Nagaland, Delhi, Tamil 
Nadu, Pondicherry, Andaman & Nicobar Islands, 


Chandigarh and Mizoram. However, 5 states ie 
Ihhar, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Rajasthan and 
L'tur Pradesh which cumnilv constitute nearly 
44 per cent of the total population, are projected 
to contribute an anticipated 55 per cent increase 
during the period 1996-2(116 so as to constitute 
48 per cent of the total population in 2016 
(Source : M/O Health & Family Welfare) 
Demographic outcomes m these states would 
determine the timing and size of the population 
at which India achieves population stabilisation, 

10.47 With a view to providing a reliable and 
relevant policy framework for improving family 
welfare services and for monitoring the delivery 
and demographic impact, the Department of 
Family Welfare has drawn up the National 
Population Policy (NPPj 201 Hi. {hie uf the major 
objectives of the Policy is the achictcmuiu of 
replacement level nt futility by 2(110 and of 
population stabilisation hv 2045. ‘Hie major goals 
of this policy for 2010 include providing universal 
access to quality contraceptive services in order 
to lower TFR to 2,1 and a train mg two-child norm, 
full coverage of regulation of births, deaths, 
marriage and pregnancy, reduction in the 1MR to 
below 30 per thousand live births, universal 
immunisation of children against tacrine 
preventable diseases, elimination of polio by 
2000 and near elimination of Tetanus and 
Measles, reduction in MMK io less than 10(1 pet 
one lakh live births, promoting delayed marriage 
for girls and universalivanon of primary education 
and reduction in dropout rates at primary and 
secondare levels to below 20 per cent for both 
hoys and girls. 

10.48 A number of promotional and 
motivational measures have been adopted by the 
Department of Family Welfare for achieving the 
goals of this policy e.g. Community Incendve 
Scheme under which Panchayats and Zila. 
Parishads arc to he rewarded for exemplary 
performance, the Balika Samridhi Ynjana of 
Department of Women and Child Development 
is being continued, a Family Welfare- linked 
Ilealrh Insurance Plan is being undertaken, the 
National Maternity Benefit Scheme is now being 
implemented through the Department of Family 
Welfare, creches and child care centres to be 
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opened in rural areas and urban slums, facilities 
for safe abortions be strengthened, strict 
enforcement of Child Marriage Restraint Act 
1976 and of the Pre-Natal Diagnostic Techniques 
Act 1994 etc. 

10,49 The National Commission on 
Population, presided over by the Prime Minister, 
with the Chief Ministers of all states and UTs, 
and the Central Ministers in charge of concerned 
Ministries/Departments, reputed demographers, 
public health prolessionals and NGOs as 
members, has been constituted. The Commission 
will oversee and monitor implementation of the 
NPP. To facilitate the attainment of the goals 
set oul under NPP 20(11), an empowered Action 
Group (UACJ) has been constituted in the 
Ministry of Health and Family Welfare for 
preparation of area specific programmes with 
special emphasis on states that have been lagging 
behind in cmiiaining population growth to 
manageable limits. A detailed database fot these 
TAG states i.c. MP, UP, Bihar, Rajasthan, Orissa, 
Chattisgurh, Uttaranchal and Jharkhand has been 
compiled by the Department so as to help guide 
and direct the Suites for better plan formulation 


and monitoring. A Core Group on Behavioural 
Change Strategies for the RAG states has also 
been constituted in October 2001 to develop 
state specific strategies focussing on community'’ 
service providers and opinion leaders, to develop 
appropriate structures, capabilities and systems 
in these states to plan, develop and manage 
strategics for behaviour change for family welfare, 
etc. As a follow up to the deliberations of the 
National Commission on Population, the Prime 
Minister has announced the creation of a 
Population Stabilisation Fund with an initial 
contribution of Rs.100 crore. 

10.50 The performance of the various 
programmes being undertaken is indicated below: 

(i) There has been a steady decline in the Crude 
Birth Rate (CBR) during the 1990s mspite 
of the fact that the rise in the Couple 
Protection Rate (CPR) during the nineties 
has been very slow (Box 10.7). 

(ii) A steady and progressive decline in 
acceptors of vasectomy has been witnessed 
in the last two decades. Presently over 97 
per cent of all sterilisations are tubectomics 
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BOX 10.7 
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Selected Health Indicators 


- 



Parameter 

1951 

1981 

1991 

Current 

Levels 

i, 

f.nuk Hirtli llau- (Per UKHi population) 

40.8 

33.9 

(SRS) 

29.5* 

(SRS) 

26 1 
(SRS 99) 

2 

(‘.mile Death KuictPer UKHI population) 

25.1 

12.5 

(SRS) 

9.8* 

(SRS) 

8.7 
(SRS 99) 

3 

Total l-LTiiliry Rale (IVr woman on average) 

6.0 

4.5 

(SRS) 

3.6* 

(SRS) 

3.2 
(SRS 98) 

4 

Maternal Morialitv Rate! Per 1011,1100 live hirths) 

N.A 

N,A 

437 

(1992-93) 

407 

(1998) 

5 

Infant Mortality Han. (Per IIHKl live births) 

146 

(1951-1961) 

110 

(SRS) 

80* 

(SRS) 

70.0 
(SRS 99) 

6 

Child Mortality Rate (0-4 years, per 1000 children) 

57,3 

(1972) 

41.2 

(SRS) 

26.5 

(SRS) 

22 5 
(SRS 98) 

7 

(ample Protection Rate (%) 

10 4 
(1971) 

22.8 

44.1 

46.2 

(31.3.2000) 

a 

Life 1 .xpccUni v at biilh (in years) 

Male 

1 '(.‘male 

37.2 

36 2 

54.1 

54.7 

59.7 

60.9 

(1991-1995) 

60 4 
61.8 
(1993-97) 


♦lvccluile.s J fit K 

SRS = Sample Rtflsiraiinn System of Office of Registrar General, India (except fot the year 1951) 


\Stiurcci Office of Registrar General, India. 
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Steps to popularise vasectomy through II'-C. 
campaigns have been initiated. 

(iii) In 1996-97, the Department of Family 
Welfare requested the states to undertake a 
PHC based need assessment and attempt 
to meet the feit needs of contraception. A 
comparison of performance for the period 
before and after abolition of method • 
specific targets indicates a reduction at. the 
national level in the acceptance of 
sterlization, IUD and conventional 
contraceptives, in contrast to acceptors of 
oral contraceptives which have shown an 
increase. However data from the National 
Family Health Survey 1992-93 (N FITS-1) 
and 1998-99 (NFHS-II) have indicated a 
substantial increase in sterlisation and (X! 
use in the country, Only IUD and vasectomy 
use have shown a decline. 

(iv) Between 1994-95 and 1999-2(10(1, the 
performance of four states with poor 
demographic indices indicates that in UP 
and Bihar there has been a fall in acceptance 
of all contraceptive methods, as compared 
to their performance in 1994-95, 

(v) Additional Medical Termination of 
Pregnancy (MTP) training centres are being 
recognised to accelerate skill development 
training of Community Health Centre/PHC 
doctors. Equipment and trained doctors are 
also being sent regularly to improve access 
to the facilities 

(vi) The prevailing high maternal and prenatal 
morbidity and mortality is a cause of 
concern. Awareness generation, skill 
upgradation training, improving antenatal 
and intra-partum care facilities, training of 
Dais, provision of emergency obestetric care 
are important interventions being taken in 
this regard. 

(vii) Reproductive Tract Infection (RTI) and 
Sexually Transmitted Infections (STI)- 
ptevention and management component of 
RCH programme is being implemented in 
close collaboration in the National AIDS 
Control Organisation (NACO), 


(viii)The Eighth Five Mar Plan target of loo 
per cent immunisation coverage for all 
sis Vaccine Preventable Diseases (VPD) has 
not been achieved even by 2000. The 
immunisation coverage has been stagnating 
at roughly the same level throughout the 
nineties in most States with some States even 
reporting a declining trend. Though there 
has been a substantial decline in the reported 
cases of VP15 over this period, the goal of 
elimination of polio and neonatal tetanus 
by 2U(KI have not been achieved. 

(ix) A review of the Pulse Polio Immunisation 
(PPl) Programme in 1998 and 1999 has 
revealed that though the number of reported 
polio cases base declined significantly since 
1995, the reduction is not such that would 
enable achievement of the target of 
eradication of polio by 2<I(I0 AD in the 
Country. Coverage under routine 
immunisation for polio is about 90 percent 
bui for some States such as Bihar it is as 
low as 40 per cent. The States of Uttar 
Pradesh, Bihar, West Bengal and Delhi 
account for over 80 per cenr of the cases 
of polio reported in the country. 
Identification of areas of low coverage and 
near 100 per cent coverage of children for 
providing OPV both during routine 
immunisation and PPl is critical to 
achieve and sustain ihe goal of 
elimination of this disease. 
Appropriate storage of the vaccine with 
adequate cold chain facility is also 
important. 

10.51. <. lb tabling results from the interventions 

currently underway will come from better 
implementation and execution of programmes, 
with greater accountability and efficiency. 
Increasing awareness through improved IEC 
strategies would enable wider dissemination and 
adoption of the increased options of 
contraception available. As against the Ninth 
Plan (1997-2002) outlay for the Department of 
Family Welfare at Rs. 15,120 crore, an amount 
of Rs. 14,968 crore has been released. 
Rs. 4,210 crore have been provided for the various 
schemes of family welfare in the year 


I~iw1 
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2001-02 as against Rs, 3,520 crore (BE) provided 

in 2000-01. 

Health 

10.52 Increased access to quality health cate 
services has been one of the thrust areas of the 
social development programmes being 
undertaken in the country. Technological 
advances and the extension in the infrastructure 
network have resulted in a decline in mortality 
(Box 10,7). But the burden of disease continues 
to be important. While communicable diseases 
continue to be the leading cause of morbidity 
and mortality with increase in life expectancy, 
the epidemiological transition is underway 
resulting in an increase in non-communicable 
diseases, Though a substantial infrastructure for 
providing primary health care has been created 
in Rural and Urban areas, the issues of inequitable 
distribution of existing institutions and 
manpower, poor functioning due to mismatch 
between personnel and infrastructure, 
requirement of skill upgradation of personnel and 
lack of an appropriate referral system were areas 
emphasised during the Ninth Five Year Plan. 
Strengthening of Secondary Health Care 
infrastructure i.e. District hospitals to cater to 
referrals from Community Health Centtes/First 
Referral Units and provision of adequate 
diagnostics, consumables, and drugs etc, are 
other priority areas. 

10.53 During the last four years the Central and 
State Governments have taken several initiatives 
such as sttengthening/appropriately relocating 
Primary Health Centres (PHCs), use of Mobile 
Health Clinics, improving the logistics of supply 
of drugs and consumables, and handing over of 
PHCs to NGOs. Seven States have initiated 
projects for setting up First Referral Units (FRUs) 
/District Hospitals with World Bank assistance 
and simultaneously introduced an element of 
charging User Charges from persons above the 
poverty line. Even at the Tertiary Health Care 
Centres, there is a rapidly growing demand for 
complex diagnostic and therapeutic modalities 
along with a general lack of skilled manpower, 
equipment and consumables. The Ninth Plan has 
outlined steps such as provision of funds for 
capacity building, levy of user charges on people 


above the poverty line and exploring alternative 
modalities to meet the growing cost of cate. 

10.54 The Plan outlay for the Central Health 
Sector Schemes during 2001-02 is Rs. 1,450 crore 
which is an increase of 11.5 per cent over the 
outlay of Rs. 1,300 crore made available in 2000- 
01. About 54 per cent of the Central Plan outlay 
is spent on Centrally Sponsored disease control 
programmes for the control of Malaria, 
Tuberculosis, Leprosy, AIDS, blindness etc. 
Substantial external assistance has also been 
mobilised from various bilateral and multilateral 
agencies for the disease control programmes. 
Concerted initiatives in the health sector have 
recorded some notable successes over time in the 
form of eradication of small pox, Guinea Worm 
Disease from the country. A brief description 
of the incidence of major diseases in the 
country and the efforts made to control them is 
as below:- 

Malaria 

10.55 This continues to be a major public health 
problem with 1.91 million (Prov.) cases being 
repotted during 2000 as against 6.47 million cases 
reported in 1976. The cases reported upto 
October 2001 are 14.6 per cent less than those 
reported in the corresponding period last year. 
The National Anti Malaria Programme (NAMP) 
is being implemented all over the country on a 
50: 50 sharing basis, barring North Eastern States 
whete 100 per cent Central funding is being 
provided for disease control. Full funding is also 
provided to 100 tribal districts in 8 States where 
a five year enhanced malaria control project with 
assistance from World Bank is in operation. 

Kala-Azar 

10.56 This disease is endemic in West Bengal 
and Bihar, with high morbidity and mortality. 
However, there has been a decline m cases and 
deaths in recent years despite poor outreach of 
diagnostic services. 

Tuberculosis 

10.57 TB is a major health problem in Indi%| 
Nearly one third of global TB incidence is in Ind|| 
alone. Phase I of the Revised National T.B 
Control Programme (1997-2002) is being 
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implemented with an outlay of Rs. 74 l ) cron.- \i ith 
World Bank funding. Against a targettcd cos emgc 
of 271 million population in 102 districts, the 
coverage has already reached 440 million in 200 
districts, In 2001, this would be the largest public 
health programme for TB in the world. Phase II 
of this Programme has been approved with 
World Bank assistance and includes a no cost 
extension of two years (21)03-04), and expanding 
coverage to 700 million population This cm crave 
will go up to BOO million with D1TD/DAN1DA 
assistance by the year 2004 

Leprosy 

10.5B Leprosy is now at an incidence of one 
per 10,000 population in 13 States, I low ever, its 
endicimity continues to be very high in Bihar, 
Jharkhand, Uttar Pradesh, Orissa, West Bengal, 
Madhya Pradesh and Chhuttisgaili. The hirst 
Phase of the World Bank Supported National 
Leprosy Eradication Programme (NLT.P) has 
been completed in September 2000, curing 4.4 
million patients in ihis period. The pievalence 
rate for the country as a whole came down from 
24 per 10,000 population in 1992 to 3.7 per 
10,000 population in 2000. The Second Phase 
of this Programme with Wnild Bank assistance 
has been approved for 2000-03 with a pimismn 
of Rs. 250 crore with the objective of iliminatu in 
of leprosy for the country as -a whole, integration 
of leprosy with general health cute in 27 slates 
as also in the high endemic States. 

Blindness 

10.59 India launched a National Programme for 
Control of Blindness (NBCP) m 197(>,7 million 
out of a total estimated 45 million blind persons 
in the world are in India itself, Cataract and 
refractive errors constitute 75 per cent of the 
blindness in the country. Prominent emerging 
causes of blindness are diabetic retinopathy and 
glaucoma. A World Bank aided project for 
containing cataract blindness in 7 States is bung 
implemented from 1994-2002. Construction of 
eye theatre / eye wards in District hospitals, 
supply of Ophthalmic equipment, Intra-Ocular 
Lens (IOL) implantation tn District Hospitals, 
training of surgeons in IOL surgery, and 
assistance to NGOs for setting up of eye care 


i.uilltics win ainvitns undertaken in the 
progtainiiK. Ibis pmgmmme h is resulted in an 
increase in llu volume ol t.n.ir.ici surgeries ie 
4“ laklt singe lies were lomluclcd in 2!l(||)-()| 

vvuli a taigel nl" 40 lakh l* »r doill-Uj. As pur the 
Mul Term Appiais.il nl the Ninth Plan there is a 
need to document stqu» l.u of I(>L/K\trn 
Capsular f ataraci Ivxmumm T.CClq m tertiary 
secondary, disiriei and lu low dismet levels and 
provide On closei e oordin.mnn between 
(uteermneni. <4mil.ii' uni puvalc sector eve 
care prov nlers. 

IUV/AWS 

111.(id \ID.S lias emit 'td is mu uf‘fhe most 
serious public health cm in nts in ihi; country. A 
nationwide Seiinnel Snrv i illance is being 
imdci I,il.cn uiiu 190^ !.» i -uniue the total 
dlMMM I <111 lie tl ot 1 II\ tnlel ! i< ill. llu- working 
estimates ol 111V inleim n train ales .m increase 
from i.4l million in I99si,„ i rai million in 200(1, 
Sin Slates have emerged is high pu \aletue States 
i.c. Karnataka, Tamil Nadu, Vmlhr.i Pradesh, 
Maharashtra, Manipur and Nagaland, The 
National AIDS (‘.nntriil Programme (NALP) 
Phase II is presently in progress H999-211(14) with 
an (.Miniated outlay of Us. I,-124 crore, being 
liuideal hi World Bank. D1 ID ami US AID.The 
main aims ol this programme intitule, a shift 
I mm raising ivi.uvnesc in t lunge in behaviour, 
deecntr.ilis,ing seivicv dihun, proicct human 
rights In encouraging loliini.m counselling and 
ivsting, minimising stigma ami discrimination,etc. 

Rural water supply and 
sanitation 

IP. til The provision of sate drinking water 
supply and samiatitm facilities is a basic necessity 
of life and a crucial input in achieving the goal 
of •‘Health for All”. The Ninth Five Year Plan 
envisages provision of potable drinking water to 
every settlement in the country on n sustainable 
basis and the pursuit of all possible measures for 
the rapid expansion and improvement of 
sanitation facilities in rural and urban areas. 
Provision ot sate drinking vvaiei and sanitation 
is a State subject and is the pi mi in responsibility 
of the States. However, the (lenrr.il Government 
has been supplementing the efforts of the States 
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through financial and technological inputs under 
Centrally Sponsored Schemes. 

Rural Water Supply 

10.62 The Accelerated Rural Water Supply 
Programme (ARWSP), currently implemented 
through the Rajiv Gandhi National Drinking 
Water Mission, in the Department of Drinking 
Water Supply, has been in operation since 1972- 
73 to assist the States and UTs to accelerate the 
pace of coverage of safe and adequate drinking 
water supply facilities to the rural population. 
The programme focusses on the coverage of all 
rural habitations specially the un-reached ones, 
to ensure sustainability of the systems and 
sources, to tackle the problem of water quality 
and institutionalize water quality monitoring and 
surveillance through a Catchment Area 
Approach. This programme has recently been 
revamped with an aim to usher in reforms by 
institutionalizing community participation in the 
rural water supply sector so as to gradually replace 
the government oriented, centralised, supply 
driven and non-people participating programme 
by a people oriented decentralised, demand 
driven and community based one. Community 
participation is envisaged in implementing, 
managing and maintaining the rural drinking water 
supply system. The Central allocation for this 
programme has been enhanced from Rs. 1,960 
crore in 2000-01 to Rs, 1,975 crorc in 2001-02, 
An amount of Rs.l,637cmrc has been released 
by the Centre and Rs. 1,496 crore separately by 
the States, upto end of January, 2002. The 
number of habitations covered are 26,803 against 
a target of 45,527 and the population covered is 
10.5 million as against a target of 21.6 million 
for the period. 

10.63 The Pradhan Mantri Gramodaya Yojana 
- Rural Drinking Water Programme which has 
been introduced as a specific component of the 
new initiative for achievement of sustainable 
human development at the village level, launched 
by the Government in 2000-01 In the form of 
the Pradhan Mantri Gramodaya Yojana (PMGY), 
A minimum of 25 per cent of the total allocation 
for the component is to be utilised by the 
respective States/UTs on projects for water 


conservation, water harvesting, water recharge 
and sustainability of drinking water source in 
respect of Desert Development Programme 
(DDP) /Drought Prone Areas Programme 
(DPAP) areas and other water stress /drought 
affected areas, and the balance 75 per cent 
utilised for tackling water quality and extension 
of coverage of habitations. During 2000-01, 
Rs,,513 crore was released to the States. 
In 2001-02 Rs.636.7 crore has been allocated for 
this scheme and Rs.355 crore released as the first 
instalment. 

10.64 The provision of potable drinking water 
to all villages has been identified as one of the 
priority tasks of the Government. At the 
beginning of the Ninth Plan there were about 
85,000 Not Covered (NC), 391,000 Partially 
Covered (PC) and 140,000 Quality Problem (QP) 
habitations. The Ninth Plan seeks to cover all 
the NC, PC and QP habitations with safe drinking 
water facilities. In the first three years of the 
Ninth Plan, 62,000 NC and 242,000 PC 
habitations have been covered with water supply 
facilities. As on 1st February 2002, there ate 
1,257,532 Full Covered (FC) habitations, 
147,241 Partially Covered (PC),with a balance 
of 17,891 habitations as Non-Covered (NC) 
ones. An area of concern is the re-emergence of 
uncovered villages in view of poor quality of 
construction, non involvement of people in 
design/operation/maintenance of assets and fast 
depletion of ground water levels leading to 
problems of arsenic and fluoride content being 
enhanced. This necessitates addressing of the 
problems of control on groundwater 
withdrawal, water harvesting and soil and water 
conservation, and community participation for 
management of drinking water as an economic 
asset/ 

Rural Sanitation 

10.65 The Rural Sanitation Programme was 
launched by the Ministry of Rural Development 
in 1986 to'improve the quality of life of the rural 
poor and to provide privacy and dignity to the 
women. The revised Ninth JPlan strategy 
envisages a shift from high subsidy to a low 
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subsidy .regime, a greater household involvement, 
intensive IEC campaigns, stress on software and 
emphasis on school sanitation. 1 he Central Rural 
Sanitation Programme (CRSP) was restructured 
in 1999 and aims at providing adequate saturation 
facilities to the rural poor, generate awareness; 
about health education, eradicate manual 
scavenging by converting all existing dry latrines 
into low cost sanitary latrines. Total Sanitation 
Campaigns (TSCs) are being implemented in 
phases in the country. The TJ.C envisages a 
synergestic interaction between the Government 
machinery, active NGO participation, intensive 
IEC, provision of an alternative delivery system 
and more flexible, demand oriented construction 
norms, 58 pilot Districts have been identified by 
the States for implementation under phase I. This 
has been increased to 15(1 districts throughout 
the country. So far , 58 Project proposals 
under TSC from 1-4-99 to January, 2(101 at a 
total cost of about Rs.606 crorc have been 
approved. 

10.66 The Rural School Sanitation Programme 
has been introduced as a major component and 
an entry point for wider acceptance hv (he rural 
masses. The Programme aims at constructions 
of toilets in all rural schools by the end of the 
Ninth Plan. The unit cost shall not exceed 
Rs.20,000 and the level of subsidy has been fixed 
in ratio of 60:30:10 for the Central, Slates anti 
Panchayats /schools respectively. It) per cent 
of the funds under TSC', would be earmarked for 
school sanitation. Rs.135 crore have been 
allocated for CRSP by the Centre during 
2001-02 up to September 2001 and Rs.6.8 crore 
under the Minimum Needs Programme 
(MNP) provision by the States. As against 
this, an amount of Rs.72.6 crore has 
been released by the Centre up to January, 
2002 . 

10.67 The coverage of rural population with 
sanitation facilities was estimated to be about 
17 per cent at the beginning of the Ninth Plan. 
This has increased by about 3 per cent or so 
during the Ninth Plan. 


Development of women and children 

Empowerment of Women 

KUiK As per the Census 2lHll,women account 
for 495.'’ million representing 48.3 per cent of 
the country's total population. Initiatives in the 
areas of training and capacity building, 
employment and income generation, welfare and 
support services ami awareness gender 
.sensitization arc being undertaken by the 
Department of IK omen and Child Development 
with the ultimate objective of empowering 
women both economically and socially and 
making them equal partners in development, 

1(1.69 The year 2UO| was declared as the 
Women’s Empowerment 3‘ear by the 
Government \ Task l orce on Women and 
Children was vet up under the Chairmanship of 
the Dcpufi < li.itnii.m, Planning Commission in 
August PlHHI [o teview laws and programmes for 
women. The National Policy for the 
Empowerment of Women has been approved by 
the Cabinet on March 20, 2(101. The Policy 
prescribes strategies and action points to bridge 
the gap between the equal de-jure status and 
unequal ile facto position of women in the 
country. It also seeks to guide action at every 
level and in every sector by mainstreaminggender 
perspectives into all laws, policies, programmes, 
regulations and budgeting allocations of the 
Government. A major strategy adopted during 
the Ninth Plan f I *•*>**-JUHI2) has been to introduce 
a Women’s Component Plan fWC IP) under which 
not less than lit per cent of the funds/benefits 
should he specific,dlv earmarked fur women’s 
programmes in ail the women related sectors. 

10.70 The Department of Women and Child 
Development, in collaboration with UNIFEM, 
had commissioned the National Institute of 
Public f inance and Policy to analyse the Budget 
fur the year 2001 02 from the Gender 
perspective. The study identified 3 categories 
of public expenditure tin women, viz.* 

i) expenditure specifically targeted to women, 

ii) public expenditure which has earmarked pro¬ 
women allocations, and iii) mainstream publk 
expenditure that has gender impact.The study 
brought out that the first category accounted:^ 
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an amount of Rs.3,260 crore out of the total 
budgetary outlay of Rs,3,75,223 crore. The second 

category accounted for Rs.10,5% crore. Due to 
paucity of gender disaggregated data of most 
mainstream programmes and services, the study 
made only an illustrative analysis of the third 
category of expenditure on elementary education 
as an example, The study found that girls 
received 40 per cent of the public expenditure 
on elementary education. Gender analysis of 
public expenditure is being taken up through 
collection of gender disaggregated data from 
different Ministries and various States/UTs. 

10.71 There are a number of programmes 
underway which supplement general development 
efforts, for improving the status of women. The 
Indira Mahila Yojana (IMY) launched in 1995- 
96 has been recast after merging Mahila Samridhi 
Yojana and retitled as 'Swayamsiddha' in 2001 
to empower women through awareness 
generation, achievement of economic strength 
through micro-level income-generating activities 
and establish convergence of various services 
such as literacy, health, rural development etc. 
IWEP also aims at organizing women into Self- 
Help Groups to form a strong institutional base. 
The Scheme is being implemented in 238 
Community Development Blocks and more than 
42,000 Women Self-Helf Groups were formed 
by the end of 2000. The Rural Women’s 
Development and Empowerment Project 
(RWDEP) now called the Swa-Shakti Project, 
was sanctioned 1998 as a Centrally Sponsored 
Project for a period of 5 years with an estimated 
outlay of Rs. 186 crore. 

10.72 For encouraging employment and 
income-generation the Programme for Support 
of Training and Employment (STEP) provides a 
comprehensive package of up-gradation of skills 
through training, extension of inputs and market 
linkages in the traditional sectors of agriculture, 
dairying, handicrafts etc. Since 1987, about 
4,91,795 women have been covered under 96 
projects launched in various States. A Women’s 
Economic Programme (WEP) was launched in 
1982-83 with assistance from the Norwegian 
Agencies for Development Corporation 
(NORAD) for extending financial assistance to 


Women’s Development Corporations, 
autonomous bodies, Public Sector Corporations 
etc. to train poor women, mostly in non- 
traditional trades and to ensure their employment 
in these areas. Since 1982-83, 1850 projects 
benefiting 2,50,000 women have been 
implemented. Under the Socio-Economic 
Programme (SEP) work and wages are provided 
to needy women such as destitutes, widows etc. 
The Condensed Courses of Education and 
Vova'tional Training (CC&VT) provide new 
vistas of employment through continuing 
education and vocational training for school drop¬ 
outs. 

10.73 The Rashtriya Mahila Kosh (RMK) is a 
national level mechanism to meet the micro 
credit needs of the poor and asset-less women in 
the Informal Sector. From inception in 1993 till 
February 2001, total ctedit worth Rs. 100 crore 
was sanctioned to benefit more than 400,000 
women through 827 NGOs spread over the 
country. RMIC has a very creditable recovery rate 
of 90 to 95 pet cent. It has also ventured to 
develop an institutional base at grass-roots level 
with the establishment of Self Help Group for 
expanding its credit services. 

10.74 Other Welfare and Support Services for 
working women are being extended through 
Hostels for Working Women (HWW) which aims 
to promote greater mobility for women in the 
employment market through cheap and safe 
accommodation for working women in low 
income groups. Since inception in 1973 upto 
February 2002, 873 hostels have been sanctioned 
to provide accommodation to 60,865 working 
women. Alongwith this, the Integrated Child 
Development Scheme (ICDS), through its 
nationwide networking of 6,00,000 anganwadi 
centres and creches/day-care centres for 
working/ailing mothers are also being taken up. 
Short Stay Homes (SSH) for women and girls are 
under implementation since 1969 to protect and 
rehabilitate women and girls in social and moral 
danger due to exploitation. At present there are 
total number of 339 SSHs benefiting about 
10,170 women/girls. Looking to the plight of the 
widows in Vrindavan, a Committee under the 
Chairmanship of the Minister of State for 
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Women and Child Development has been set up 
to coordinate the efforts of the States 
Governments of Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal 
and the Central Government organisations for 
rehabilitation of these marginalised women and 
to monitor the flow of benefits to the target 
group. The strategy focuses on provision r.f 
shelter, health check-up facilities and 
rehabilitation with the coordinated efforts of the 
Centre, States, voluntary organizations and 
trustees of various Bhajanashrams of Vrindavan 
under the Swadhar Scheme. 

Development of Children 

10.75 Children in the age group of 0-14 years 
account for 347.54 million (33.84 per cent) r»t 
the total population in the country. Ot these 
169.03 million (48.64 per cent) are females. For 
the holistic development of the child, the 
Department of Women and Child Development 
has been implementing the Integrated Child 
Development Services Scheme (1CDS) which 
aims at strengthening the on-going approach of 
converging the basic services of health, nutrition 
and pre-school education. This scheme caters to 
pre-school children below 6 years of age and 
expectant and nursing mothers by providing a 
package of services viz immunization, health 
check-ups, referral services, supplementary 
nutrition, health and nutrion education etc. Under 
universalisation of ICDS, World Bank assistance 
is being received for expansion of the ICDS 
Programme since 1990-91. The WB-ICDS Project 
I (1991-97) covered 301 ICDS projects in the 
States of Andhra Pradesh (110) and Orissa (191) 
while WB-ICDS Project II (1997-2000) covered 
454 projects in the States of Bihar (210) and 
Madhya Pradesh (244). This Project has been 
extended upto 2002. The WB-ICDS Project III 
(1998-2004) started in 1998-99 aims at covering 
461 project in the States of Andhra Pradesh, 
Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Rajasthan 
and Uttar Pradesh. The World Bank assisted ICDS 
Programme in Andhra Pradesh in being 
implemented in 257 blocks as part of the total 
programme of Andhra Pradesh Economic 
Reconstruction Programme (APERP). The 
Scheme was operational in 4384 blocks in 2000. 
By the end of 2001-02, 5171 blocks/urban areas 


arc proposed to be covered which implies a 90 
per cent coverage of blocks by the end of the 
Ninth Plan. Along with the expansion of this 
Scheme the allocation of Central Government 
for the Scheme have also increased. During the 
Ninth Plan period a sum of Rs. 4,960 ctore for 
ICDS Scheme has been allocated against which 
Rs, 2.159 crore was spent during the first three 
years. Against an allocation of Rs. 935 croresfor 
20*KMil Rs. 1.(Ki5 crore has been released upto 
F'cbruan 2<tfM to Srates/UTs. For the year 
2fWH-92 Rs. 1,0511 crore has been earmarked, 

10 .A special intervention for improving the 
well being of adolescent girls using the ICDS 
infrastructure, is the Kishori Shakti Yojana 
(K5Y). The Scheme aims at breaking the inter- 
generational cycle of nutritional and gender 
disadvantage and providing supportive 
environment tor self development of the girl 
child in the age gioup ot 11-18 years. 

Ht.“7 I'mlci the Scheme UD1SHA, the 
ongoing ICDS Training Programme is being 
strengthened into a dynamic rraining-cum-human 
resource development programme. World Bank 
assistance to the extent of Rs. 600 crore has been 
committed. The National Institute of Public 
Cooperation and Child Development, New Delhi 
is to implement this scheme through its wide 
network. Another national level programme 
launched in 199“ to improve the status of the 
girl child belonging to the Below Poverty Line 
(BPI.) groups is the Hahka Samridhi Yojana 
(USY), This Scheme has been reformulated in 
1999 to extend (i) a post delivery grant of Rs. 
500 (ii) annual scholarship ranging from Rs. 300 
to Rs. 10U0 between classes I to X. These 
amounts cun be deposited in the Post Office or 
Bank in an interest bearing account in the name 
of girl child and paid to the girl child in lumpsum 
on attaining the age of 18 years. 

10.78 The National Policy on Children was 
adopted in 19“4 to provide adequate services to 
children both before and afterbirth to ensure their 
full physical, mental and social development. 
Two National Plans of Action for children were 
adopted in 1992, tine fot children and the other 
specifically for the girl child. A National Chatter 
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for Children and a National Commission for 
Children are other major initiatives which are in 
the process of being finalised. Though the 
implementation of various policies have brought 
about a positive change in crucial indicators like 
infant and child mortality rates, school enrolment 
ratios, levels of malnutrition, yet there ate wide 
inter-state variation and much progress still to 
be made to bring about an appreciable 
change in the overall status of children in the 
country. 

Empowerment of Socially 
Disadvantaged Groups 

10.79 Welfare programmes for the Scheduled 
Castes, religious and linguistic minorities, socially 
and educationally backward classes, the aged, the 
physically challenged and also social defence and 
juvenile social maladjustment are being 
undertaken by the Ministry of Social Justice and 
Empowerment, For the Ninth Five Year Plan an 
allocation of Rs.6,194 crore has been made 
available. For 2001-02 the total outlay for the 
Ministry is Rs. 1,332 crore (excluding Animal 
Welfare) under Plan Schemes. Provision of 
Special Central Assistance for the Special 
Component Plan is a major scheme for the 
welfare of the Scheduled Castes (SC). During 
2001-02, Rs .407 crore has been allocated under 
this scheme out of which Rs.205 ctore has been 
utilized upto November , 2001. The State 
Governments prepare project reports for 
providing support to families below the poverty 
line for income generating activities and for 
improvement of infrastructure development in 
areas predominantly inhabited by SC population. 
The National Scheme for Liberation and 
Rehabilitation of Scavengers has been revamped 
to enable the poorest and least enterprising of 
the safai karamcharis to organize themselves for 
taking up alternate work. Sanitary marts are set 
up with the objective of organizing scavengers 
into groups/cooperatives in towns with a 
population of over 1 lakh and having a sufficient 
number of scavengers to establish these marts 
cum production centres. The marts would cater 
to the sanitary needs of the common man and be 
tun on commercial lines. 


10.80 During 2001-02, Rs.6 crore has been 
released upto November, 2001 for 4,50,000 
(anticipated) beneficiaries under the Centrally 
Sponsored Scheme of Pre-Matric Scholarship to 
the children of those engaged- in unclean 
occupations. Rs.46 crore has been released under 
this Scheme to 15,51,000 (anticipated) SC 
students. For schemes pertaining to Backward 
Classes, and amount of Rs.29 crore has been 
released out of a total allocation of Rs.79 crore 
for the year 2001-02. Rs.12 crore out of a total 
allocation of Rs.40 crore for 2001-02 have been 
released for schemes for welfare of minorities. 
An amount of Rs,16 crore has been released for 
construction of hostels for SC boys/girls against 
an allocation of Rs.39.10 crore for the year. Funds 
have also been released towards the schemes of 
Book Banks fot SC students, Upgfadation of 
Merit of SC students and Coaching and 
Allied activities. For 2001-02 an enhanced 
Central Pool Allocation of Rs.926 crore 
has been provided for the Welfare S 
chemes of SCs, OBCs and Minorities as 
against Rs.801 crore (BE) made available for 
2000 - 01 . 

10.81 Economic empowerment of socially 
disadvantaged groups is a major area of concern 
The five apex level finance Corporations viz. 
National Scheduled Castes Finance and 
Development Corporation, National Backward 
Classes Finance and Development Corporation, 
National Handicapped Finance and Development 
Corporation, National Safai Karamcharis 
Finance and Development Corporation, National 
Minorities Development and Finance 
Corporation assist beneficiaries to undertake self 
employment ventures. These Corporations also 
fund Self Help Groups for micro financing in 
order to expand the coverage of the targeted 
population. 

10.82 The Ministry of Tribal Affairs has been 
set up in 1999 to attend exclusively to the needs 
of the tribal population in the country. For 
2001-02 Rs.1,040 crore have been made 
available under various Plan schemes for the 
welfare arid development of the Scheduled 
Tribes. 
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Social Welfare 

Welfare of the Physically/Mcntally 
Challenged 

10.83 The Persons with Disability (Kqual 
Opportunities, Protection of Rights and l ull 
Participation) Act 1995 empowers persons with 
disabilities with the right to demand an enabling 
environment wherein they can enjoy the 
protection of rights, equal opportunities and lull 
participation in various developmental activities 
of the country so as to be self-reliant and 
productive members of the society. 

10.84 A National Programme tor 
Rehabilitation of Persons with Disabilities 
(NPRPD) is a State Sector Programme to provide 
rehabilitation services for persons vvirh 
disabilities, starting from district level to the 
village level, in a structured manner. I'nder this 
scheme, support is extended to the State 
Governments for setting up of State anil District 
level rehabilititadon services. During 2(H) hi 12 an 
amount of Rs.43 crore has been transferred to 
the States. Five Composite Regional Centres 
(CRCs) and four Regional Rehabilitation Centres 
(RRCs) for the persons with spinal injuries have 
been set up through assistance from the Ministry. 

10.85 A National Trust for the Welfare of 
Persons with Autism, Cerebral Palsy, Mental 
Retardation and Multiple Disablities has been set 
up under the National Trust Act. The Trust seeks 
to uphold the rights, promote development and 
safeguard the interests of these groups. A one 
time contribution of Rs.100 crore from the 
Central Government towards the Corpus hunt! 
is envisaged out of which Rs.90 crore have 
already been provided till December, 2001. To 
facilitate better planning and formulation of 
holistic and comprehensive welfare schemes for 
persons with disabilities, disability data has been 
included as a separate category in Census 2001. 
Uniform guidelines for issue of Identity Cards to 
Persons with Disablities have been circulated to 
all State/UT Governments. 

10.86 A scheme of Assistance to Disabled For 
Putchase/Fitting of Aids and Appliances (ADIP) 
is in operation. The implementing agencies ate 


provided grant m aid tor purchase, fabrication 
ami distribution of the .mis and appliances to 

pci si Ills identified through assessment Camps. An 

Umbrella .Scheme to promote Voluntary Action 
i« >r Persi »ns w ith 1 labilities is underway and aims 
at ptrn idmg education, training and rehabilitation 
services through the medium of Non- 
(•nvenuneitr.il Organisations. During 2001-02 a 
Plan allocation ol Rs.AVJ crore has been made 
available under rations schemes fur the Welfate 
ot Persons with Disabilities. 

Caring for the Other Disadvantaged 

llKK“ io i a let lo the well being of older 
persons, an Integrated Programme fur Older 
Persons has been formulated by reviving the 
earlier scheme ot Assistance to Voluntary 
t trg.uns.il tons l inam tal assistance has been 
provided In, the Ministry to 527 voluntary 
agencies to set up D] t »ld Age I Ionics, 436 Day 
Care ( enttes, 1 Mobile Medicare Units and 2 
Non Instmition.il Service Centres, The National 
Polit y on Uldcr Persons was adopted in 1999 
for the welfare and care of the elderly. To 
implement this Policy, a National Council for 
Older Persons iNCOP* has been set up for 
receiving complaints, grievances and suggestions 
lor oltler persons. An Action Plan fur 2000-05 
for implementation of the pr< ivisit ins of the Policy 
has been finalised and circulated to all States/ 
VTs. A telephone helpline for t )lder Persons has 
also been slatted in Delhi, Ahmcdahud and Bhuj, 

10.HH To address the problems of street 
children, an Integrated Programme for Street 
Children has been formulated under which 
assistance is provided to voluntary organizations 
and other agencies to provide a wide range of 
services such as shelter, nutrition, health, 
education etc. The Scheme is being implemented 
in 22 States/VTs through 190 Voluntary 
Organisations. CHII.DUNK, a 24 hours free 
phone emergency service for children in distress 
has become operational in 34 cities and is to be 
extended to Hi cities. So far, this service has 
responded to 15.5(1 lakh calls (upto December 
31, 2001) since 1998, A National Initiative for 
Child Protection (NICP) has been launched 
through the National Institute* of Social Defence 
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and Childline India Foundation. The NICP aim s 
at building partnerships with the allied systems 
for child protection and promotion of rights of 
the child. The Central Adoption Resource Agency 
(CARA) became autonomous in March 1999 and 
has initiated steps to promote in-country 
adoption. 

Reforming Social Deviants 

10.89 The Juvenile Justice (JJ) Act 1986 has 
been replaced by a new Act called the Juvenile 
Justice (Care and Protection of Children) Act 
2000. The new Act makes a distinction between 
a child in conflict with law and a child in need of 
care and protection and seeks to extend the 
requisite services and safeguards for social and 
emotional rehabilitation. Under the Scheme of 
Prevention and Control of Juvenile Social Mal¬ 
adjustment, 522 homes/institutions are receiving 
government support for care of the child in 
conflict with law. 

10.90 For tackling the problems of alcohol and 
drug abuse, 88 Counselling Centres and 354 
Treatment-cum-Rehabilition Centres are being 
supported under the Scheme of Prevention of 
Alcoholism and Substance (Drugs) Abuse. 

Outlook 

10.91 Policies and programmes undertaken in 
recent years with a special focus on various 
components of the social sectors have yielded 
positive results in terms of improvement in basic 
socio-demographic indicators, quality of life, 
reduction of overall poverty levels, and increased 
access to basic necessities of life. However, 
sustained efforts are still needed to reduce the 
visible disparities amongst States, between rural 
and urban areas and between males and females. 
Sustaining budgetary allocations at higher levels 
on a long-term basis, also entails concerted 
resource mobilization efforts on the part of the 
Centre and the States. Achievement of the goals 
of Education for All and Health for All not only 
involves a mix of public - private partnership in 
the provision of services but also a scaling down 
of the existing levels of subsidy to higher 
education and non-basic health facilities, and 
cost recovery in these public services from those 
m a position to pay. User charges would give a 


sound financial foundation to the production of 
health and educational services, and reduce the 
vulnerability of service delivery to public finances. 
Harnessing the private sector and NGOs for the 
actual production of services would improve 
the cost efficiency of production of these 
services. At the same time, the delivery of health 
and education services must be ensured to those 
who cannot pay such user charges. 

10.92 The pace of demographic transition has 
accelerated. The annual growth rate of 
population dropped by 0.08 percentage points 
over 1981-1991 and then by 0,21 percentage 
points over 1991-2001. A further increase in 
this trend is likely, reflecting improvements in 
income, education of women and labour-market 
participation of women. At the same time, a 
continuation of the trend towards urbanisation 
is discernible. The top 35 urban agglomerations 
today house 11 per cent of India, and this is 
likely to go up. This suggests that it is very 
important to build institutional mechanisms in 
the area of urban infrastructure in order to 
improve the quality of life in our towns and cities. 

10.93 The pace of eradication of illiteracy has 
accelerated - from an improvement of 8.64 
percentage points over 1981-1991 to an 
improvement of 13.17 percentage points over 
1991-2001. This is expected to accelerate 
further, reflecting improvements in income, 
slowing population growth rates, improvements 
in educational infrastructure, and efforts by 
NGOs and government, aiming at total literacy. 

10.94 Looking forward, in a scenario with high 
economic growth and a rapid demographic 
transition, the problems of ageing are likely to 
assume considerable importance. The problems 
of poverty in old age are likely to crop up, owing 
to the lack of financial savings and support 
systems, based on family ties. Hence the 
development of a formal pension system is of 
critical importance in dealing with problems of 
poverty in the coming years. 

10.95 Government programs aimed at poverty 
alleviation have played a significant role in 
reducing poverty but there is evidence that the 
Public Distribution System suffers from some 
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infirmities in delivering appropriate food 
assistance to the poor. In the near future, we 
may expect a review of food policy. This could 
help transfer Government resources towards 
more efficient poverty alleviation mechanisms, 
such as employment guarantee schemes. 

10.96 The substantial improvement in poverty 
rates suggests that income growth is taking place 
on a relatively well distributed basis. The 
reduction in poverty would be further accelerated 
with the implementation of second 
generation economic reforms which 
promote employment growth in both the 


agricultural and industrial sectors, along with 
the faster growth observed in the services 
sectors. 

10.97 From 1993-1994 to 1999-2000, the 
absolute number of the poor dropped by 60 
million. This process is expected to continue 
reflecting a combination of slowing population 
growth and improving prosperity, An 
improvement in the annual GDP growth rate to 
levels higher than those already achieved would 
significantly affect the level, quality and growth 
of wages, anti of incomes and employment in 
the economy. 
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0.1 SELECTED INDICATORS 


^950-SI 1960-61 1970-71 19B0-B1 1990-91 1991-92 1993-94 1095-96 1997-9B 199B-99 1996-2000 2000-01 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

a 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

ECONOMIC INDICATORS 

GDP al laclor coal 

( 1 ) At currsnl prices 
(Rb. crore) 

9547 

16220 

42222 

13017B 

510954 

5890B6 

781345 1073271 13B014B 

1598077 

175563BP 

m 

CD 

m 

(il) At constant prices 
(Rs crore) 

140466 

206103 

296278 

401126 

692871 

701B63 

781345 

599563 1016399 

1082472 

11485Q0P 

1193922Q 

Per capita net national 
product, at 1963-64 pnces 
(Rupees) 

3687 

4429 

5002 

5352 

7321 

7212 

7800 

8489 

9242 

9647 

10O67P 

102E4Q 

Index ol Industrial production 11 
(Basel 093-94-100) 

7.90 

158 

201 

431 

91.6 

92 2 

100.0 

123 3 

139.5 

145,2 

1549 

162 7P 

Index ol agricultural production 
(Base. Iriennlum ending 19B1-82) 

46 2 

S8.B 

BS9 

1021 

148.4 

145 5 

157 3 

160.7 

185 3 

177 9 

178 6 

183.9 

Gross domestic capital formation 
(as per cent ot GDP) 

B.7 

14.4 

16.4 

20 3 

26.3 

22,6 

231 

26 9 

24.6 

22.7 

24.3P 

24.0Q 

Gross domestic savings 
(as per cent ol GDP) 

B.9 

11 8 

148 

18.9 

23.1 

22.0 

22.5 

25.1 

231 

217 

23.2P 

23 4Q 

OUTPUT 

(a) Foodgrama (million tonnes) 

50.B 

82.0 

106 4 

129.6 

176.4 

1BB.4 

1B4 3 

1B0.4 

1923 

203.6 

209 8 

195.9 

(b) Finished Steel (million tonnfls)$ 

1.0 

24 

46 

6.6 

13.5 

143 

15 2 

21.4 

23 4 

23 8 

27.2 

29 3P 

(o) Cement (million tonnes) 

2.7 

BO 

143 

1B.6 

48.8 

51.7 

57.B 

69.5 

82.1 

880 

1001 

99.5P 

(d) Coal (Including lignite) 

(million lOnneS) 

32.3 

55.2 

76,3 

119.0 

225.5 

243.B 

264,1 

202 3 

319.0 

315.7 

3221 

332.6P 

(e) Crude oil (million tonnes) 

0.3 

OS 

6.6 

10.5 

33.0 

30.4 

27 0 

35 2 

33,& 

32.7 

31.9 

32 4P 

(t) Electricity generated (utilities 
only) (Billion KWH) 

5.1 

189 

55.8 

1106 

264.3 

2B7.0 

324 0 

379.9 

421.7 

448.5 
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4BB.5P> 

Wholesale price Index* 
(Base:1663-64-100) 

G.B 

7.9 

143 

aa.a 

73.7 

B3.9 
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121.8 

132 B 

140.7 

145.3 

155 7 

Consumer price Index 
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17 

21 

38 

61 

193 

219 

266 

313 

368 

414 

428 

444 
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1117 
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2576 
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(-)910 
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FOREIGN TRADE 

(1) Exports 

Rs crore 

806 

042 

1535 

6711 

32553 

44041 

69751 

106353 
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139752 

159561 
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1346 

2031 

B486 

18143 

17865 

2223B 

31797 

35006 

33218 

38822 

44560 
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1122 

1634 

12549 
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47B51 

73101 

12267B 
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24076 
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23306 

36678 
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42389 
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50538 

Foreign exchange reserves 
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911 

166 

436 

4622 

438B 

1457B 

472B7 

58448 

102507 
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152924 

184482 

US $ million 

1914 

390 
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5850 

2236 

5631 

15060 

17044 

25975 

29522 

35058 
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SOCIAL INDICATORS 

Population 

Population (million) • 

361.1 

439.2 

546.2 

663 3 

843 4 

B56.8 b 

892.1 b 
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964 4 b 
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1027 
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33.9 

29 5 

292 

28 7 
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26.1 P 
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22.B 
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9.B 
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93 
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90 
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-■ 
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(a) Mala 

32.5 

41.9 

46.4 

60.9 

56.5 
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60,4 






(h) Femala 

31,7 

40.6 

44,7 

50.0 

58.0 

59.7 

61.8 



■' 


* * 

Total 

32.1 

41.3 
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56.7 
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0.1 SELECTED INDICATORS 


1950-51 1B6Q-61 1970-71 1980-91 1890-91 1991-92 1993-94 1095*5 1997-96 199&.&9 1999-2000 
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Literacy rale (percentage) 0 


(a) Male 

27.16 

40 40 

45 98 

56.38 

64 1 


68 

69 

73 
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886 

15.35 

21 97 

20.76 

393 


44 

46 

50 


Total 

18.33 
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4357 

5? ? 


6/ 

M 

6? 

63 1 

Health & Family Welters' 
Registered Medical 

Practitioners (RMP) 
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151.1 

2687 

393 8 

408 7 

4476 

477 6 

514 8 

535 4 
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1 7 

1.9 

28 

39 

4 7 

48 

SO 

5 1 

53 

55 
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3.2 

57 

6.4 

S3 

05 

97 

94 

9 I 
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Provisional estimates. 

Quick esllmatea. 

Ralalaa to Ihe calender year 1050. 

Figures lor the period up to 1908-89 derived by converting Indices on aether bases kilo base I982>KKI 
Relates to 1951-52. 

Figures lor the period up to 1993-64 derived by converting Ihe Indices on nailier bases into base 1003 ns 
Includes bBda In hospitals, dispensaries, P.H.Ca, dirties, sanatorium!, etc 
Revised estimates. 

Not available. 

Including secondary producers, 


As on March 1,1951 and so on up lo 2001, aa per Census ol India 

SiMSTiSy ««.«■«— m. urn,. 

The esllmatea for 1990-Tl' onwardl ?re ^on^X^S^ (S^sTo^' S71 ' 9 ° "*«**>■ 

SThWJSKVeTlM^i^e an1\’?7 B 6 to 'Ce^te^o!“’.90 ”**** 

1989-93 and 1903-97respectively ® ' ,flB0 B, < ,891Bi * ,ld ,9H3 a< '«»«' to |ha periods 1988-82 

roM95^ «"• «1-«" end 20001. The Bowes 

literacy rates exclude Assam for 1981 and J4K Tor -rfloi rure „*? 0 P 0 **** 1 ** 1 s^ed 7 years and above. All India 

1998 respectively and are based cn NSSO l££ 53rd R^Id ™ 10 ,hB **« r * '”*■ ,9fl6 ' 

Survey (i 9 B 8 -gg)(+o years). Data lor 2000 01 pertains ta Census 200? P ® B? * 8 ‘ *'* '* h * M ’ <l 00 N “" onal Health 

Relate lo calendar year e.g,. 1050-51 pertains lo 31st December 1B51 and so on 
Tha Index ol Industrial Production has bean revised since 1993 - 84 , 



1 -1 GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT AND NET NATIONAL PRODUCT 

(New Series Base 1993-94) 


Gross 

national product 
at factor cost 
(Rs. crore) 

At current At 1093-B4 
prices prices 


Nat national 
product 
at factor cost 
(Rs, crore) 


Per capita net 
national product 
(Rs,) 


At current 
prices 


At 1993-94 
prices 


At currant 
prices 


At 1993-94 
prices 


Index numbers (1950-51=100) 


Net national 
product 
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Per capita net 
national product 
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19BO-51 

9506 
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132367 
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3687.1 

1000 
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1951-52 

10045 

143399 

9634 

135551 

263.B 

3713,7 

105 4 

1024 

103.6 

100.7 

1952-53 

9916 

147S44 

9474 

139379 

254.7 

3746 B 

103 6 

105.3 

100 0 

101 6 

1953-54 

10805 

158590 

10341 

148150 

272.8 

3909 2 

113.1 

111.9 

107.1 

106.0 

1954-55 

10139 

163126 

962B 

154184 

249 4 

3994,4 

1053 

1166 

96.0 

108.3 

1955-56 

10322 

167535 

9778 

158001 

246, B 

4020.4 

106,9 

119.4 

97.7 

109.0 

1956-57 

12317 

177006 

11706 

166793 

291.9 

4159 4 

128.0 

126 0 

114.6 

112 0 

1957-56 

12590 

174756 

11928 

163902 

291.6 

4007.4 

130.5 

123.6 

1145 

108 7 

1958-59 

14071 

167925 

13299 

176483 

31B.2 

4222.1 

145 6 

133.3 

124 9 

1145 

1959-60 

14769 

191717 

13916 

179592 

326.7 

4216.B 

152 2 

1357 

128.3 

114 3 

1960-01 

18148 

205196 

15204 

192235 

350 3 

4429.4 

166 3 

1452 

137 8 

1201 

1961-62 

17018 

211287 

15960 

197514 

359,5 

4448.5 

174 6 

149 2 

141 1 

120 7 

1962-63 

18194 

215601 

17029 

200695 

3751 

4425,0 

186 3 

151.8 

1473 

120.0 

1963-64 

20804 

226577 

18491 

210946 

4201 

4546.2 

213.2 

159.4 

165.0 

123 3 

1964-65 

24291 

243472 

22614 

228840 

4B1 3 

47B14 

24B 5 

1712 

1890 

129 7 

1965-66 

25422 

234394 

23752 

218244 

489.7 

44586 

259.6 

163.4 

192.3 

120.9 

196667 

2B893 

238848 

26918 

217427 

543, B 

4392.5 

294.4 

164.3 

213 5 

110.1 

196766 

33967 

255643 

31745 

23641B 

627.4 

4852.5 

347.2 

177.9 

246.4 

126.2 

196869 

35837 

262687 

33421 

241234 

845.2 

4657.0 

385 6 

182 2 

253.4 

126.3 

1969-70 

39420 

279791 

36742 

257359 

6946 

4865 0 

401.9 

1944 

272,7 

131 9 

1970-71 

41938 

293933 

38968 

270597 

720.3 

5001.8 

426.2 

204 4 

2B2 8 

135.7 

1971-72 

44632 

296888 

41340 

272252 

748 2 

49143 

452.2 

205 7 

293.0 

133.3 

1972-73 

48113 

295752 

46392 

270061 

800,8 

4763 0 

496.5 

204.0 

314 4 

129.2 

1973-74 

60235 

309950 

55896 

283061 

963.7 

4BB0.4 

611.4 

213.B 

378.4 

132.4 

1974-76 

70992 

314509 

66432 

288417 

11034 

4830.0 

715.7 

218.4 

433.3 

131.0 

1975-76 

75454 

343173 

69005 

313843 

1136,8 

5187.1 

754 8 

236 8 

446.4 

140.1 

1875-77 

81148 

347530 

74242 

316358 

1197.4 

5102 5 

812.1 

239Q 

470.2 

1364 

1977-78 

92648 

373484 

85151 

340751 

13431 

5374 6 

931.4 

257.4 

527.4 

145.6 

1976-79 

99687 

394335 

91094 

359732 

1405,8 

5551.4 

996.4 

271 8 

5520 

150.6 

197960 

109080 

374640 

98631 

338124 

1465,4 

50B2.2 

1078 8 

255 4 

583 3 

138.1 

199061 

130523 

401970 

118236 

383417 

1741 3 

5352.2 

1293 3 

274.6 

6B3.B 

145.2 

1961-62 

152096 

425166 

137388 

384392 

1985.4 

5554.B 

1502.B 

290 4 

779.6 

1507 

1982-83 

168891 

436577 

151716 

393274 

2142.9 

5554,7 

1859.5 

207 1 

8415 

150.7 

198364 

197688 

469293 

178121 

423255 

2463.6 

5854.3 

1948 3 

319 6 

967.4 

156 8 

198465 

221281 

489208 

198794 

440119 

2890.0 

5855.6 

2174.4 

332.5 

1056.3 

161 6 

1685-86 

2481IB 

511058 

221401 

459185 

' 2932 5 

6051 9 

2421.7 

346.9 

1151.5 

165.0 

19B667 

278453 

532021 

246064 

477158 

3191.5 

6188 8 

2691 6 

360.5 

1253 2 

167 9 

1987-88 

313374 

S51409 

279400 

493312 

3545.7 

6260.3 

3056.1 

372.7 

1392.3 

169 8 

198669 

373995 

807207 

334302 

545672 

4152.8 

6777.3 

3656.6 

412.2 

16307 

163 8 

1689-90 

432289 

648108 

385729 

582518 

4892 6 

7086 6 

4219.1 

■ 440.1 

1B42 7 

192 2 

1990-91 

603409 

883670 

450145 

614206 

6365.3 

7320 7 

4923.7 

4B4.0 

2106.8 

196.5 

1991-92 

579009 

691143 

5148d7 

617372 

6011 B 

7212,3 

5828.B 

466.4 

2380.7 

195 6 

1992-93 

661576 

726375 

587064 

648182 

67324 

7433,3 

6421.4 

489.7 

26437 

201.8 

1993-B4 

789285 

789265 

685912 

685912 

7689.6 

78B9 6 

7502.6 

518.2 

3019.5 

208 6 

1994-95 

903975 

824816 

B05981 

734358 

8856 9 

8069.9 

8815 9 

554.6 

3477.9 

218 9 

1995-96 

1059787 

886961 

941861 

787809 

10149,4 

8489.3 

10302 2 

595.2 

3985 4 

230.2 

1996-97 

1230484 

959360 

1093961 

852085 

115641 

9007,2 

11965.9 

643.7 

4541.0 

244.3 

1997-B8 

1376943 

1005750 

1224946 

B90B90 

12706 9 

9241.6 

133986 

373 0 

4989.7 

250 6 

1998-99 

1583110 

1070498 

1415044 

948305 

14395.2 

9647 0 

15477,9 

716.4 

5652 7 

261 6 

1999-00 

1740207 

11368BB 

1 (>67701 

1007743 

15562 2 

10067,4 

170392 

761.3 

6111.0 

273.0 

200M IQ 

1878429 

1181483 

1679982 

1044915 

16486.8 

10264.3 

1 S375.il 

789.4 

6473.9 

278.1 


Q : Quick estimates 

Source ; Central Statistical Organisation. 


1 2 ANNUAL GROWTH RATE OF GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT AND NET NATIONAL PRODUCT 

(New Series Base 1993*94) 


_ _ __ ___,_ (Percent) 

Gross national product Net naimnaJ product Pe* capita net 

al factor coal factor coal national product 


Year 

At current 
pncflB 

AI1993-B4 

prices 

Al current 
prices 

At 1993*94 
poces 

Al current 
prices 

Al 1883-04 
prices 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1951- 52 

1952- 53 

1953- 54 

1954- 55 

1955- 56 

5,7 

-1.3 

9,0 

-62 

1 8 

25 

2.9 

a i 

42 

2.7 

54 
■ 1 7 

9,1 

69 

1 5 

2 4 

28 

63 

4 1 

26 

36 

35 

7.1 

86 

■0.3 

0.7 

0.9 

4.3 

2.2 

0.7 

1956- 57 

1957- 50 

1958- 59 

1959- 80 

1960- 61 

19.3 

22 

118 

4.9 

94 

5,7 
-t 3 

75 

20 

7.0 

19 7 

1 9 

11 5 

A 6 

93 

5 6 
-1 7 

77 

i a 

70 

174 
-0 1 

S 1 

27 

72 

3.5 

■3.7 

6.4 

-0.1 

5,1 

1861-62 

54 

3.0 

50 

27 

2 B 

0.4 

1962-63 

8.9 

2,0 

67 

1 7 

4 4 

-05 

1963-64 

143 

5.1 

145 

50 

12,0 

2.7 

1964-65 

16.8 

75 

170 

74 

14 6 

52 

1965-66 

4.7 

■3.7 

A 1 

■4 6 

1,8 

-66 

1966-67 

13,7 

1.0 

13 3 

05 

11,0 

-1.5 

1967-6B 

17.6 

BO 

179 

63 

184 

5.9 

1966-69 

5.5 

27 

5 3 

25 

28 

0.1 

1969-70 

10.0 

65 

99 

67 

7 7 

4.5 

1970-71 

84 

51 

6 1 

5 1 

3 7 

2.8 

1971-72 

84 

09 

6 1 

06 

36 

-1.7 

1972-73 

10.0 

-0,3 

98 

•0 6 

73 

-3.1 

1973-74 

22.6 

46 

23 1 

48 

20 4 

2.5 

1974-7S 

17.9 

1,5 

17 1 

12 

14 5 

-1.0 

1976-76 

8.3 

9.1 

5,5 

a 5 

30 

7.0 

1976-77 

7.5 

1 3 

76 

09 

53 

-1.2 

1977-78 

14.2 

7.6 

14.7 

77 

12.2 

5.3 

1078-79 

7,6 

5.8 

70 

56 

4.7 

33 

1079-60 

9.4 

-5.0 

63 

•eo 

5,7 

-8.3 

1980-81 

19,7 

7.3 

194 

75 

172 

8.1 

1681-82 

10 s 

5.8 

182 

56 

14.0 

3.8 

1982-83 

110 

2.7 

104 

23 

7.9 

0,0 

1963-64 

17.0 

7.5 

17.4 

76 

15 0 

54 

1984-85 

11.9 

4 2 

11 6 

40 

92 

1.7 

1985-86 

121 

4 5 

11 4 

43 

9.0 

21 

1986-87 

11.4 

4.1 

11 1 

3.9 

06 

18 

1987-68 

13,4 

3.6 

13.5 

34 

11.1 

1.2 

1986-89 

19.3 

10.1 

196 

10 6 

17.1 

8,3 

1989-90 

15.6 

6.7 

164 

66 

13 0 

4.8 

1090-91 

16.5 

5.5 

167 

54 

14.3 

3.3 

1901-92 

18,0 

1 1 

14 3 

05 

12 0 

•1,5 

1092-93 

14.3 

5.1 

14 1 

50 

120 

3,1 

1093-94 

18,3 

SB 

166 

56 

14 2 

3.4 

1B94-96 

17.5 

7.2 

17.5 

7,1 

152 

4.8 

1985-96 

17 2 

75 

15 6 

7.3 

14.0 

5.2 

1996-97 

16.1 

B.2 

16.1 

62 

139 

8.1 

1997-00 

11,9 

4.8 

12,0 

4 6 

0 0 

2.8 

1998-99 

15,0 

84 

155 

64 

13 3 

4,4 

1999-00 

9.9 

8,2 

10,1 

6 3 

8.1 

44 

200061 

7.9 

3.9 

7.8 

3.7 

6,0 

1,9 


ANNUAL AVERAGE GROWTH HATt-.? 


FIRST PLAN (1951 -56) 

1,8 

37 

1.5 

3 6 

-0.3 

1.8 

SECOND PLAN (1956-81) 

9.6 

42 

04 

4 1 

7,3 

2.0 

THIRD PLAN (1981-66) 

9,6 

26 

9.5 

2 5 

7.1 


TH REE ANNUAL PUNS (1966-89) 

12.3 

39 

12.2 

3 8 

9.8 

1.8 

FOURTH PUN (1969-74) 

11 1 

3.4 

11 0 

3.3 

5.5 

1.0 

FIFTH PLAN (1974-79) 

10.7 

5,0 

10 4 

5.0 

7.9 

2.7 

ANNUAL PUN (1979-60) 

9.4 

-5.0 

83 

4 0 

5,7 

-8.3 

SIXTH PUN (19BO-85) 

15 2 

5.5 

15,1 

5 4 

12.7 

3 2 

SEVENTH PUN (1985-90) 

14.4 

5.8 

142 

5 8 

11.0 

3.9 

TWO ANNUAL PUNS (1990-92) 

15,0 

3.3 

15 5 

3 0 

13,2 

0.9 

EIGHTH PUN (1092-97) 

16.3 

6.6 

183 

6.7 

14.0 

4.8 


Q ' Quick estimates. 

Source : Baaed on data In Tiibla 1.1 









1.3 GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT AT FACTOR COST BY INDUSTRY OF ORIGIN 

(at 1993-94 Prices) 



Year 

Agriculture, 
forestry and 
logging, lishing, 
mining and 
quarrying 

Manufacturing, 
construction, 
electricity, 
gas and water 
supply 

trade, 
transport, 
storage & 
communication 

Financing, 
Insurance, rasl 
eslate 

and business 
services 

Public 

administration 
and defence 
and other 
services 

Gross 
domestic 
product at 
factor 
cost 
(2 to 6) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1050-51 

83154 

18670 

16781 

9360 

13215 

140466 

1951-52 

84620 

19508 

17235 

9596 

13812 

143745 

1952-53 

87269 

19535 

17792 

9996 

13692 

147B24 

1053-54 

93841 

20785 

18455 

10141 

14322 

156822 

1954-55 

96632 

22564 

19643 

10512 

14836 

163479 

1955-56 

95859 

25081 

21075 

10934 

16295 

167667 

1956-57 

101061 

27285 

22629 

11113 

16881 

177211 

1957-58 

96819 

27021 

23371 

11533 

16599 

175068 

1956-59 

106374 

28946 

24565 

11860 

17280 

1BB354 

1959-60 

105486 

30909 

26100 

12313 

1B023 

192470 

1960-61 

112848 

34239 

28317 

12566 

16908 

208103 

1961-62 

113147 

36702 

30167 

13103 

19797 

212499 

1962-63 

111423 

39054 

31968 

13549 

21203 

216994 

1963-64 

114056 

43196 

34222 

13969 

22594 

227960 

1964-65 

124236 

46367 

38507 

14352 

24084 

245270 

1965-66 

111530 

47778 

37223 

14766 

25038 

236306 

1966-67 

110131 

49419 

38208 

15045 

26193 

238710 

1967-66 

125907 

50945 

39BB2 

15455 

27224 

268137 

1968-69 

125864 

53617 

41703 

16208 

2B437 

264873 

1969-70 

133074 

57974 

43964 

16882 

30007 

2B2134 

1970-71 

142581 

58997 

460B3 

17586 

31660 

206278 

1971-72 

140142 

60583 

47155 

1B494 

33074 

299269 

1972-73 

133699 

62899 

48311 

19209 

34155 

29B316 

1973-74 

1429B8 

63363 

50338 

19679 

35059 

311694 

1974-75 

1411B5 

64216 

53461 

19616 

3B720 

315514 

1975-78 

150337 

88145 

58281 

20969 

36017 

343924 

1076-77 

150766 

74448 

6O06B 

22632 

39073 

346223 

1977-78 

165410 

79B26 

64885 

23739 

40122 

374235 

1978-79 

169248 

86239 

70157 

25417 

41856 

394828 

197S-BO 

148083 

83274 

69857 

25664 

44915 

374201 

1080-81 

167770 

86605 

73846 

26156 

46751 

401128 

1981-82 

177341 

93029 

7B3B7 

26336 

47979 

425073 

1982-83 

177300 

95695 

82001 

31272 

51811 

438079 

1083-84 

183508 

103992 

86013 

34391 

53838 

471742 

1984-85 

106353 

110474 

90426 

37320 

67504 

402077 

1085-88 

198353 

116689 

97555 

41126 

61287 

513990 

1966-87 

108740 

122847 

103327 

45768 

05575 

536257 

1987-88 

196735 

131417 

10B742 

49598 

70268 

556776 

1988-89 

227095 

142738 

115229 

55251 

74765 

E1509B 

1969-90 

231389 

157979 

123740 

62204 

81020 

656331 

1090-91 

242012 

109703 

129788 

66990 

84360 

602871 

1991-92 

239253 

167967 

133080 

75027 

B6536 

701863 

1992-93 

252205 

175175 

140487 

79430 

90494 

737702 

1993-94 

262059 

185070 

150500 

90084 

93632 

7B1345 

1994-95 

278049 

204092 

166131 

95085 

96874 

838031 

1905-96 

275153 

229098 

188167 

102847 

104298 

BB9563 

1996-97 

299461 

246848 

202936 

109095 

110B43 

070083 

1997-98 

295050 

256121 

218627 

1227B4 

123617 

1016309 

1998-09 

312405 

265955 

235482 

131B92 

136658 

10B2472 

1999-00 

31675Q 

278956 

253505 

146865 

152523 

1148500 

2000-010 

316990 

298427 

268817 

150051 

161637 

1163922 


Q Quick estimates, 

Note : For Ihe year prior to 19B0-B1 totals under col, 7 may not add up to totals or Individual Item under col. 2 to cot. 6 due to splicing technique applied 

Independently at the level of each Induslry and at Ihe total level. 

Source ; Central Statistical Organisation. 
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T.4 GROSS DOMESTIC SAVINGS AND GROSS 

(A! current prices) 

Gross domestic savings Ciros 1 ’ i»ip , )r.ii l.ii l ||,< r.iH j < | Cliiingo in Slocks 



House¬ 

Private 

Public 

Total 

PuM»r 

PllVrriU 

6 . 1 , i' 

Public 


hold 

corporate 

seclor 

|2«3<4) 

■.ortfir 

MM !i It 


MX lor 


seclor 

seclor 



__ 




1 

2 

3 

4 

.6 

(• 

s 

8 

9 

1850-51 

612 

93 

182 

Hfl/ 

241 

M.i 

IBM 

35 

1951-52 

583 

136 

256 

98b 

280 


r r7(i 

41 

1952-53 

637 

64 

150 

661 

?9!l 

6 “H 

IVit 

■25 

1953-54 

655 

90 

143 

888 

34fi 

S’41 


-35 

1954-55 

716 

118 

1G8 

1005 

415 

MH 

itwa 

62 

1955-50 

1046 

134 

190 

1370 

586 

743 

l.-fri 

•34 

1956-57 

1178 

155 

251 

1584 

640 

11)01 

1041 

bl 

1957-58 

997 

121 

256 

1384 

669 

1«W4 

1713 

190 

1956-59 

1016 

140 

251 

1407 

730 

r*ti 

17;;M 

114 

1959-60 

1301 

185 

262 

1740 

916 

‘<77 

1 H r M 

16 

1960-61 

1254 

281 

454 

1989 

1091 

uw 

:'iiy 

87 

1961-62 

1281 

320 

526 

2127 

1117 

1. K *3 

.61411 

40 

1962-63 

1533 

344 

602 

2478 

1357 

1 SIS 

?('W 

133 

1963-64 

1618 

394 

751 

2763 

1614 

1575 

HIM 

119 

1964-65 

1875 

389 

B65 

3129 

1884 

net 

Mllh 

124 

1965-66 

2602 

405 

86x1 

.3870 

211 ? 

:vf » 

1 JIH 6 

170 

1966-67 

3223 

424 

728 

•13/.b 

?l?l 

2 mo 

41. VI 

88 

1967-68 

3210 

410 

735 

4355 

Ttnb 

,W.l 

M47 

319 

1960-69 

3349 

439 

933 

4721 

220.1 

-V4<» 

‘*143 

5fi 

1969-70 

4440 

549 

1115 

6104 

22 ® 

Mii’i 

“171 

m 

1970-71 

4634 

672 

1343 

6049 


3078 

KOI 1 

414 

1971-72 

5219 

769 

1379 

7367 

2927 

4?4t> 

717,1 

488 

1972-73 

5624 

B06 

1442 

7872 

3754 

4-170 

112,61 

121 

1973-74 

7985 

1083 

1931 

10999 

4162 

HhT '1 

9185 

742 

1974-75 

8080 

1465 

2835 

12380 

4468 

tt./tl 

1114*! 

1285 

1975-76 

9743 

1083 

3520 

14346 

5823 

76/8 

ItMH 

1983 

1976-77 

11649 

1181 

4378 

17408 

7286 

Hilt 

lVl‘ 8 t 

1536 

1977-76 

14354 

1413 

4375 

20142 

7952 

•MWi 

174*7 

149 

1978-79 

17015 

1652 

5009 

23676 

8658 

10461 

191111 

1507 

1979-80 

10690 

2396 

5226 

24314 

10293 

11» 

SMMBt 

1844 

19B0-81 

19868 

2339 

4929 

27t36 

12031 

l-ISft/ 

26618 

74 

19B1-82 

21225 

2560 

7570 

31355 

14984 

117M7 

31931 

2002 

1982-83 

23216 

2980 

6172 

34368 

19012 

1 7?il. 

3623B 

1127 

1983-04 

28165 

3254 

7168 

38587 

20928 

2TM4I 

41369 

337 

1984-85 

35067 

4040 

6956 

46063 

23921 

24211 

481,1? 

1679 

1985-86 

39795 

5426 

6946 

54167 

5JB074 

rr,> u 

fl‘7'11 1 

11)16 

1988-87 

45072 

5336 

8543 

50951 

33884 

3U,V. 

5SV*9 

888 

1987-88 

59157 

5932 

7819 

72908 

.'15269 

40740 

Jim) 

1512 

1986-89 

70657 

8486 

8770 

87013 

40637 


01.9.1 

•501 

1989-90 

85955 

11843 

8178 

106978 

44701 

64178 

10887:1 

1704 

1990-91 

109897 

15164 

5279 

1.11340 

Ml?4 

W 7 

irtwoi 

1975 

1991-92 

110736 

20304 

12868 

143908 

59833 

841641 

m:**h»i 

2200 

1992-93 

131073 

19968 

11865 

16290G 

61361 

10662? 

16707,1 

2646 

1993-94 

158310 

29668 

5445 

193621 

68853 

115440 

1(14293 

1981 

1994-95 

199358 

35260 

16845 

251463 

B8856 

133379 

2233»3!i 

650 

1995-96 

216140 

58542 

24065 

298747 

91595 

197814 

269409 

-618 

1990-97 

233252 

61092 

22917 

317281 

94306 

217545 

311851 

1881 

1997-98 

260437 

634 B 8 

20255 

352178 

97079 

233340 

330419 

3574 

199B-9S 

329414 

65028 

-17169 

377271 

112304 

262031 

374335 

2241 

1999-00 

392632 

71882 

-17328 

447188 

122905 

294031 

416936 

14765 

2000-01Q 

436928 

B6S81 

-34479 

488328 

141031 

315944 

456975 

7075 


Q Quick estimates 
Source : Central Statistical Organisation, 


domestic capital formation 


Change In slocks __Proas domestic capital formation Gross 


Private 

sector 

Total 

(9+10) 

Public 

seclor 

Private 

seclor 

Total 

(12+13) 

Errors 

& 

omissions 

Adjusted 

total 

(14+15) 

domestic 
product 
at market 
prices 

Year 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

125 

160 

278 

76B 

1044 

-178 

866 

9934 

1950-51 

129 

170 

321 

B25 

1146 

22 

1168 

10566 

1951-52 

45 

20 

274 

643 

917 

-90 

827 

10366 

1952-53 

-36 

-71 

311 

522 

B33 

42 

875 

11282 

1953-54 

-32 

30 

477 

586 

1063 

-42 

1021 

10678 

1954-55 

95 

62 

522 

B39 

1361 

48 

1409 

10873 

1955-56 

189 

240 

691 

1190 

1881 

83 

1944 

12951 

1956-57 

SB 

246 

B59 

1100 

1959 

-102 

1857 

13349 

1957-58 

-102 

12 

B44 

BBS 

1740 

43 

1783 

14874 

195B-59 

194 

210 

932 

1171 

2103 

-124 

1979 

15675 

1959-80 

246 

333 

1178 

1338 

2516 

-46 

2470 

17167 

1980-61 

243 

2B3 

1187 

1536 

2723 

-251 

2472 

18196 

1961-62 

232 

365 

1490 

1573 

3063 

-144 

2919 

18566 

1962-83 

169 

288 

1733 

1744 

3477 

-274 

3203 

22482 

1963-64 

244 

368 

2007 

2067 

4074 

-345 

3729 

26220 

1964-65 

162 

332 

2282 

2235 

4517 

-48 ■ 

4469 

27668 

1965-66 

446 

534 

2209 

2984 

5193 

105 

529B 

31305 

1966-67 

114 

433 

2415 

3165 

55B0 

-3B8 

5192 

36649 

1967-68 

B3 

139 

2259 

3323 

5582 

-445 

5137 

38823 

1968-69 

517 

596 

2361 

4106 

6557 

-212 

6345 

42750 

1969-70 

430 

844 

2919 

4308 

7227 

-184 

7043 

45677 

1970-71 

622 

1110 

3415 

4B8B 

B2B3 

-438 

7845 

4B932 

1971-72 

367 

488 

3875 

4848 

8721 

-552 

B169 

53947 

1972-73 

100& 

1742 

4904 

8024 

10928 

463 

11391 

65613 

1973-74 

1761 

3046 

5753 

8439 

14192 

-1159 

13033 

77479 

1974-75 

316 

2299 

7806 

7994 

15800 

-1571 

14229 

B3269 

1975-76 

109 

1645 

8822 

8322 

17144 

-1045 

16099 

89739 

1976-77 

1393 

1542 

8101 

10B7B 

18979 

-302 

18677 

101507 

1977-78 

2184 

3691 

10165 

12645 

22810 

994 

23B04 

110133 

1978-79 

2395 

4239 

12137 

13687 

25824 

-930 

24B94 

120841 

1979-80 

176 

250 

12105 

14763 

2686B 

2362 

29230 

143764 

19B0-81 

3850 

5852 

16986 

20707 

37733 

-3817 

33986 

168600 

1981-82 

3421 

4548 

20139 

20647 

40786 

-3852 

36934 

188262 

1962-83 

1490 

1827 

21285 

21931 

43196 

-2092 

41104 

219496 

1983-04 

3215 

4894 

25600 

27426 

53026 

-3671 

46355 

245515 

1964-85 

6576 

8492 

29990 

35813 

65803 

-5402 

60401 

277991 

1985-80 

5776 

6664 

34772 

37431 

72203 

-68B7 

65306 

311177 

19BB-07 

3860 

2348 

33757 

44600 

78357 

1370 

79733 

354843 

19B7-0B 

9116 

8615 

40136 

59740 

99876 

341 

100217 

421567 

19BB-B9 

4452 

6156 

46405 

60630 

115035 

4223 

119258 

486179 

1909-90 

4478 

6453 

53099 

B3755 

136854 

12882 

149536 

569674 

1090-91 

1599 

-601 

57633 

B5627 

143260 

4025 

1472B5 

653117 

1991-92 

7400 

10046 

63997 

114022 

178019 

-1297 

176722 

748367 

1992-93 

-3655 

-1674 

70834 

1117B5 

102619 

15793 

198412 

B59220 

1993-04 

15199 

14549 

88206 

148578 

236784 

28572 

263356 

1012770 

1904-95 

26388 

25770 

90977 

224202 

315179 

4348 

319527 

1108012 

1995-96 

-16870 

-13989 

981B7 

201675 

297B62 

37137 

334999 

1368208 

1996-97 

9719 

13203 

100653 

243059 

343712 

30768 

3744B0 

1522547 

1997-98 

-4307 

-2126 

114545 

257664 

372209 

23152 

395361 

1740935 

19BB-99 

17450 

32215 

137670 

311481 

449151 

20025 

469176 

1929641 

1999-00 

14142 

21217 

148106 

330086 

478192 

23113 

501305 

2087988 

20004)1 Q 



1.5 GROSS DOMESTIC SAVINGS AND GROSS 

(As per cent of Qop 


Year 


Gross domestic saving 



unra nxeti capital lormallon 

House¬ 

hold 

sector 

Pnvals 

eorporalo 

sector 

Public 

sector 

Total 

(3*3*4) 

Pi *Wk- 
Wi'lf 

Private 

sector 

Total 

(6*7) 

1 

2 

3 

A 

S 

fi 

7 

8 

1950- 51 

1951- 52 

1952- 53 

1953- 54 

6.2 

5.5 

61 

5 B 

09 

1 3 

06 

0.6 

1 0 

25 

1 5 

1 3 

R 9 

9 3 

B 3 

79 

4 

;<b 

2 ’J 

3 1 

65 

56 

58 

49 

89 

9.2 

88 

BO 

1954-55 

67 

1.1 

1 5 

y a 

J 1 ? 

!iB 

9.7 

1955-56 

9.6 

1 2 

1 7 

12 6 

S 1 

CB 

11.9 

1956-57 

9 1 

12 

1 9 

12 2 

A !) 

7 7 

12,7 

1957-58 

7.5 

0.9 

20 

10 4 

Ml 

7 8 

12.8 

1958-59 

6.B 

00 

1 f 

n s 

45# 

67 

118 

1959-60 

03 

12 

t 7 

112 

MJ 

G 2 

121 

1960-61 

73 

1 6 

26 

116 

6 4 

6 4 

127 

1961-62 

70 

1 8 

29 

II 7 

hi 

7 1 

13.4 

1962-63 

7,6 

i a 

3 1 

12 7 

ft 9 

69 

13.B 

1963-64 

72 

1 8 

33 

12 3 

72 

70 

14.2 

1964-65 

72 

1 5 

33 

119 

7 2 

70 

141 

1965-66 

94 

1.5 

3 1 

14 0 

7 b 

7 S 

15.1 

1966-67 

103 

1.4 

23 

14 0 

bn 

n i 

14 9 

1967-68 

s.a 

1 1 

211 

11 B 

b 7 

8 3 

14.0 

1968-69 

B.G 

1 1 

24 

12 2 

5 7 

83 

14 0 

1969-70 

104 

1 3 

26 

14 3 

5 4 

H 6 

14.0 

1970-71 

101 

1 5 

29 

141; 

it"! 

Hi) 

14 0 

1971-72 

107 

1 G 

26 

l‘< l 

fi U 

H 7 

14 7 

1972-73 

10.4 

1 5 

2 1 

14 () 


H3 

153 

1073-74 

122 

1 7 

29 

10 8 

f> A 

7 7 

14.0 

1974-75 

10.4 

1.9 

37 

1b 0 

5 H 

fib 

14.4 

1975-76 

11.7 

1.3 

42 

17 2 

7 0 

9 2 

162 

1076-77 

132 

1 3 

40 

19 4 

HI 

112 

17.3 

1977-78 

141 

1 4 

43 

19 B 

7 H 

9 3 

172 

1078-79 

15.4 

1.5 

45 

21 5 

7 If 

0.5 

17.4 

1979-00 

13.B 

2.0 

43 

20 1 

H5 

9 3 

17.9 

1980-81 

13 8 

1.6 

34 

10 9 

04 

10 1 

18.5 

1981-62 

12.6 

1 5 

4 5 

186 

8 W 

101 

18.0 

1982-83 

12.3 

1.8 

43 

183 

10 1 

B 1 

102 

1983-84 

12 a 

1.5 

33 

176 

«:» 

93 

188 

1984-85 

14.3 

1.6 

2.8 

189 

9 7 

99 

19.8 

1985-86 

143 

2.0 

3.2 

19 5 

10 1 

10 5 

20.8 

1986-87 

145 

17 

2,7 

18 9 

10 9 

10 2 

21.1 

1907-B8 

16.7 

1.7 

22 

206 - 

too 

M 5 

215 

1968-89 

16.B 

2.0 

2 1 

20 0 

9 6 

12 0 

21.6 

1989-90 

17.0 

2,4 

1 7 

22.0 

92 

13 2 

224 

1000-91 

193 

2.7 

1 1 

231 

00 

13 a 

22.6 

1991-92 

17,0 

31 

20 

22 0 

if 7 

12 9 

22.0 

1092-93 

175 

27 

1 8 

21 a 

« 7 

14 2 

22.4 

1003-94 

18.4 

3.5 

06 

22 5 

HO 

13 4 

214 

1994-95 

19.7 

3.5 

1 7 

24 B 

HH 

13 2 

21.9 

1095-96 

18.2 

4.9 

20 

251 

t / 

167 

24.4 

1906-97 

17.0 

4,5 

1 7 

232 

69 

150 

228 

1997-98 

17.6 

4,2 

1.3 

231 

6,4 

15 3 

217 

1998-09 

18.9 

3.7 

-1 0 

21 7 

es 

151 

216 

1999-00 

203 

3.7 

-0 8 

232 

0 4 

15 2 

21.6 

200001Q 

20.9 

4.2 

-1.7 

23.4 

8.8 

15,1 

21.8 


Q Quick call males. 


Nets; (I) Based on data In Table 1.4. 

(II) Hallos of savings and capital formation of Individual sectors may noi add lo totals because of rotmdmg off. 
Source - Central Statistical Organisation 


Contd. 


S 0 



domestic capital formation 

at current market prices) 


Change In stocks 



Gross domestic capital tormatlon 



Year 

public 

sector 

Private 

sector 

Total 

(9+10) 

Public 

sector 

Private 

sector 

Total 

(12+13) 

Errors & 
amissions 

Adjusted 

Total 

(14+15) 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

04 

1 3 

1 6 

2.8 

77 

10.S 

-1 B 

B-7 

1950-51 

0.4 

1 2 

1 6 

30 

7,3 

10.8 

02 

11.1 

1951-52 

-0.2 

0.4 

02 

26 

6,2 

8,8 

-0 9 

B.O 

1952-53 

-0.3 

-0.3 

-0 6 

2.8 

4.6 

74 

04 

7.8 

1953-54 

0.6 

-0.3 

0,3 

4.5 

5,5 

10,0 

-0.4 

96 

1954-55 

-0.3 

0.9 

06 

4.3 

77 

12.5 

0,4 

130 

1955-56 

0 4 

1 5 

1,9 

63 

9.2 

14 5 

05 

150 

1956-57 

1 4 

0 4 

1 B 

6.4 

62 

14,7 

-0,8 

139 

1957-58 

OS 

-07 

01 

5.7 

60 

11,7 

03 

12.0 

1956-59 

0 1 

1 2 

1 3 

5.9 

76 

13,4 

-0 8 

126 

1959-60 

OS 

1.4 

1 9 

6.9 

76 

14.7 

-0 3 

144 

1960-61 

0.2 

1 3 

i a 

6.5 

64 

15.0 

-1 4 

13.6 

1961-62 

0.7 

1 2 

1 9 

76 

SO 

15.7 

-0.7 

14.9 

1962-63 

05 

OB 

1.3 

77 

78 

155 

-12 

14 2 

1963-64 

0 E 

0.9 

1 4 

77 

7.9 

155 

-1 3 

14.2 

1964-65 

06 

0.6 

1 2 

6.2 

8.1 

16.3 

-0 2 

16.2 

1965-66 

03 

1 4 

1.7 

7.1 

B.G 

16.6 

0.3 

16.9 

1966-67 

0.9 

0.3 

1 2 

6.6 

6.6 

15.2 

-1 1 

14.2 

1967-68 

0.1 

02 

04 

5.6 

8.6 

14.4 

-1 1 

13.2 

1968-69 

0.2 

1 2 

1.4 

5.5 

9.6 

153 

-05 

14.8 

1BB9-70 

09 

0.9 

i a 

6.4 

9.4 

15.8 

-0 4 

15.4 

1970-71 

1 0 

1.3 

23 

7.0 

9.9 

IBS 

-0 9 

160 

1971-72 

02 

07 

09 

7.2 

90 

16.2 

-1 0 

161 

1972-73 

1.1 

1 5 

27 

7.5 

9.2 

16.7 

0.7 

174 

1973-74 

1 7 

23 

3,9 

74 

10.9 

1B.3 

-1.5 

166 

1974-75 

2.4 

0.4 

2.B 

9.4 

9.6 

19.0 

-1.9 

17 1 

1975-76 

1.7 

0.1 

1.8 

9.6 

9.3 

19.1 

-1 2 

17 9 

1976-77 

0.1 

1.4 

1.5 

60 

107 

1B.7 

-0 3 

184 

1077-7B 

1.4 

20 

3.4 

9.2 

11,5 

20.7 

09 

216 

1976-79 

1 5 

2.0 

35 

10.0 

11.3 

214 

-0.8 

20.6 

1979-80 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

8.4 

103 

187 

1.6 

20 3 

1980-81 

1 2 

2.3 

3,5 

10.1 

12.3 

224 

-2.3 

20 1 

1981-82 

0.8 

1.8 

24 

107 

11.0 

217 

-2 0 

19 6 

1982-83 

0,2 

0.7 

O.B 

9,7 

1D.D 

197 

-10 

1B7 

1983-84 

0,7 

1 3 

2.0 

10.4 

11.2 

21 6 

-1 5 

20 1 

1984-85 

0.7 

2.4 

31 

108 

12.9 

23.7 

-1.9 

217 

1985-88 

0.3 

1 9 

21 

112 

12.0 

23.2 

-2.2 

21 0 

1986-87 

-0.4 

1.1 

07 

9,5 

12.6 

221 

0.4 

225 

1967-88 

-0,1 

2,2 

2.0 

9,5 

14,2 

23.7 

0.1 

23 6 

1968-89 

04 

09 

1 3 

9,6 

14.1 

23 7 

09 

24 5 

1989-90 

0.3 

o.a 

1.1 

93 

14,7 

241 

2.2 

26 3 

1990-91 

-0.3 

0.2 

-0.1 

B.6 

13,1 

21 9 

0.6 

226 

19B1-92 

0.4 

1.0 

1 3 

6,6 

15.2 

23.8 

-0.2 

236 

1992-93 

0.2 

-0.4 

-0.2 

6,2 

130 

21 3 

1.B 

231 

1993-94 

•0.1 

1.5 

14 

8.7 

14 7 

23.4 

2.6 

26.0 

1994-95 

-01 

2.2 

2.2 

77 

189 

26 5 

0.4 

26 9 

1995-96 

0.1 

-1 2 

-1,0 

70 

147 

21 8 

2.7 

24 5 

1996-97 

0.2 

0.8 

0.9 

6.6 

180 

22.6 

2.0 

24 6 

1997-98 

01 

-0.3 

-0,1 

6.6 

14.8 

21.4 

1.3 

22 7 

1998-99 

0.8 

0.9 

1 7 

7.1 

16,1 

23.3 

1.0 

243 

1999-00 

0.3 

0.7 

1.0 

7.1 

15.B 

22.9 

1.1 

24.0 

2000-01Q 




1.6 ANNUAL GROWTH RATES OF REAL GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT 
AT FACTOR COST BY INDUSTRY OF ORIGIN 
(At 1953-84 prices) 


Year 


1 


1951- 52 

1952- 53 

1953 - 54 

1954- 55 

1955- 56 

1956- 57 

1957- 58 
1B5B-59 

1959- 60 

1960 - 61 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 
1063-64 

1964- 65 

1965- 66 

1966- 67 

1967- 68 
1966-69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 

1071-72 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 

1974- 75 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 76 
1970-79 
1979-80 
19B0-81 

1961- 82 

1962- 83 

1983- 84 

1984- 65 

1965- 86 

1966- 87 

1997- 88 
19BB-B9 
1909-BO 
1960-91 

1991- 62 

1992- 93 
1893-94 

1994- 95 

1995 - 96 

1998- 97 

1997- 98 

1998- 99 

1999- 00 

2000- 01Q 


Q Quick estimates, 

Note Based on dala in Table 1,3. 


Agriculture, Maniilaettinnq. Tranyvnil Finunr.iu) 

forestry and eonsliuclmn. rnniniuiwal-ivn in‘,i,r,mui. ie,i! 

logging, fishing, oleclncity. oral !Mtfo nr.! lie 

mining and gas and water ni’41'iiviwv. 

quarrying supply spruce* 

Public 

adminisi.aiior 
and defence 
and oilier 
snrvrces 

Gross 

1 domeslic 
product al 
factor 
cost 
(2(0 0) 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(i 

7 

1 8 

4S 

? * 

;■ .i 

3 0 


3 1 

01 

a ? 


2 1 


7 5 

64 

.i r 

1 4 

3 1 

61 

30 

88 

ft 4 

3 7 

36 

4 2 

-0 8 

112 

i 3 

4 0 

31 

2.0 

5.4 

88 

74 

1 6 

3 5 

5,7 

•4.2 

-1 0 

3 3 

3 6 

4 5 

-1.2 

9 9 

7,1 

3 1 

26 

4 1 

7g 

-0.8 

7 1 

8 3 

.5 8 

4 3 

22 

7.0 

105 

85 

f* ! 

49 

71 

03 

72 

r,‘> 

4 i 

4 7 

3 1 

•1.5 

6,4 

60 

*4 4 

7 1 

2.1 

24 

106 

/ l 

* 1 

6 0 

5.1 

6.9 

73 

t.7 


6 6 

76 

-10 2 

30 

2 0 

31! 

4 0 

-37 

-1 3 

34 


1 rl 

4 6 

1 0 

14 3 

3 1 

4 4 

? 

3 0 

8.1 

0 0 

52 

4 6 

4 0 

4 6 

2,8 

6.4 

8 1 

5 4 

4.’ 

*i fl 

65 

65 

18 

48 

A V 

6 6 

so 

■1.7 

2.7 

2 3 

?»: j 

4 6 

10 

-4 8 

3,5 

25 

3*1 

3 3 

•0.3 

69 

1 1 

4 2 

;*4 

2 0 

46 

-1 3 

1.3 

62 

«i 3 

4 / 

1.2 

12 9 

$ i 

90 

Ml 

3.6 

0.0 

-5 4 

93 

4.0 

70 

2 8 

12 

9.7 

72 

64 

4 0 

27 

76 

2,3 

80 

8 1 

7 1 

4 3 

5.6 

-12.2 

-3 4 

• 0 4 

1 O 

7.3 

-52 

12 9 

40 

s t 

1 <! 

4 1 

7.2 

57 

7,4 

62 

03 

26 

6.0 

00 

28 

A b 

104 

80 

31 

9.1 

8,7 

4 9 

100 

39 

7.7 

1.5 

6.2 

51 

0 *. 

68 

4.3 

1.0 

47 

79 

101’ 

6 5 

45 

0.2 

62 

8 9 

ii a 

70 

43 

-1.0 

70 

52 

0 4 

7 2 

3.6 

15.4 

66 

6 0 

11 4 

64 

10.6 

1 9 

10.7 

7 4 

126 

8 3 

6.7 

4.6 

7,4 

40 

7 7 

4 1 

5.6 

-1.1 

•1 0 

2 8 

»?M 

?« 

13 

54 

4,3 

5 6 

5 0 

46 

51 

39 

5,6 

71 

13 4 

3 5 

59 

5.3 

10 3 

104 

!>li 

32 

73 

•0.3 

12,3 

13 3 

82 

79 

73 

6.8 

77 

76 

7,0 

63 

7.B 

■1.5 

38 

77 

11 6 

11,7 

4,0 

5.9 

38 

77 

7,4 

10.4 

65 

1 4 

5,2 

77 

106 

11.6 

61 

0,1 

6.6 

6.3 

2.9 

6.0 

4.0 
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1.7 NET STATE DOMESTIC PRODUCT AT CURRENT PRICES 
(NEW SERIES) 


(Rb Crore) 




1980-B1 

19B5-86 

1990-91 

1093-94 

1995-96 

1996-97 

1B97-9B 

(P) 

1998-99 1999-2000 
(Q) (A) 

2000-01 

(A) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

B 

9 

10 

11 

1 

Andhra Pradesh 

7755 

14140 

31624 

51655 

71796 

81517 

B5791 

102965 

110525 

NA 

2 

Arunachal Pradesh 

95 

239 

446 

790 

1067 

107B 

1192 

1286 

1533 

NA 

3 

Assam 

2365 

5326 

9775 

13477 

17170 

18465 

20211 

21597 

25051 

NA 

4 

Bihar 

6949 

13534 

24940 

34202 

3B423 

46671 

52660 

57SB9 

62759 

NA 

S 

Delhi 

2556 

5143 

10666 

1BB17 

25240 

30161 

37075 

43020 

49040 

56253 

6 

Goa 

334 

540 

1DB6 

2002 

2756 

3323 

3581 

NA 

NA 

NA 

7 

Guiaral 

7076 

13081 

26153 

42358 

62017 

74802 

79011 

894B6 

69317 

NA 

B 

Haryana 

3132 

5980 

12644 

18955 

25672 

30871 

33371 

37852 

41627 

NA 

9 

Himachal Pradesh 

602 

1371 

2795 

4151 

5719 

6534 

7432 

B689 

9971 

NA 

10 

Jammu & Kashmir 

1308 

2403 

3622 

5500 

6973 

7851 

BB5S 

11129 

12148 

NA 

11 

Karnataka 

6086 

11134 

22394 

36966 

50055 

58580 

63460 

76263 

84686 

NA 

12 

Kerala 

4631 

7878 

14747 

23B51 

35330 

40699 

44883 

51053 

58704 

68228 

13 

Madhya Pradesh 

8387 

14412 

31602 

45887 

56631 

85188 

70546 

79052 

883B5 

NA 

14 

Maharashtra 

18473 

27008 

59325 

101767 

140730 

155680 

170700 

185119 

212218 

NA 

15 

Manipur 

107 

387 

714 

1141 

1410 

1671 

1945 

2311 

2554 

2808 

10 

Meghalaya 

207 

394 

684 

1306 

1669 

1853 

2149 

2534 

2806 

3209 

17 

Mizoram 

66 

173 

336 

BIB 

859 

983 

1022 

1139 

NA 

NA 

IB 

Nagaland 

128 

287 

693 

1251 

1856 

1B49 

2137 

2184 

NA 

NA 

15 

Orissa 

3528 

8379 

9901 

15861 

23277 

221B9 

27437 

29B60 

32729 

NA 

20 

Pun|ab 

4373 

0205 

16462 

27077 

34276 

39323 

42B65 

47900 

549B0 

NA 

21 

Rajaslhan 

4643 

9002 

21459 

20025 

41B24 

51166 

57054 

640BO 

66645 

69877 

22 

Sikkim 

49 

114 

214 

337 

426 

491 

583 

675 

736 

NA 

23 

Tamil Nadu 

8077 

15310 

30966 

61642 

70329 

80062 

92B50 

106956 

117625 

131731 

24 

Tripura 

344 

617 

1193 

1610 

2073 

2500 

3015 

3473 

3613 

4184 

2E 

Uttar Pradesh 

15805 

27473 

56122 

77785 

102341 

122643 

130370 

149712 

164830 

NA 

26 

Weal Bengal 

10444 

1B95B 

34290 

48396 

67136 

74422 

89595 

106174 

122333 

143411 

27 

Andaman & Nicobar Island 

82 

159 

250 

468 

615 

720 

814 

NA 

NA 

NA 

28. 

Chandigarh 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1389 

1989 

2397 

2753 

3584 

4060 

NA 

29 

Pondicherry 

190 

350 

60S 

829 

1074 

1671 

2350 

271 a 

291B 

3184 


P - Provisional estimates 
Q - Quick estimates 
A - Advance estimates 
NA- Not available 

Note: Estimates from 1993-94 onwards are as provided by the Directorate of Economics and StatistlcE of respective State Governments and Union Territories 
Estimates prior lo 1993-94 have been linked by using the method of splicing using the estimates as provided by the Directorate of Economics & 
Statistics of respective State Governments and Union Territories 

Source : Directorate of Economics & Statistics of respective Slate Governments and Union Territories 
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1 6 PER CAPITA NET STATE DOMESTIC PRODUCT AT CURRENT PRICES 

(NEW SERIES) 


___- --—---IRuneasi 



1860-81 

1985 86 

1990 91 

1993-94 


WW 

10*17 90 

(P» 

1998 99 1999 2000 
(Ol (A) 

200061 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

5 

7 

H 

9 

10 

_ 

_11 

1 

Andhra Pradesh 

1467 

2400 

4010 

7447 

10018 

11224 

1168J 

13065 

14715 

NA 

2 

Arunachal Pradesh 

1522 

3298 

5231 

0579 

11035 

10671 

11723 

12335 

14336 

NA 

3 

Assam 

1329 

2704 

4432 

5715 

700! 

7394 

7066 

0393 

9612 

NA 

4 

Bihar 

1022 

1705 

2966 

3810 

4165 

494,5 

S'07 

5923 

6328 

NA 

5 

Delhi 

4145 

6732 

11373 

16023 

22376 

25025 

M,»l 

32635 

35705 

39620 

6 

Goa 

3200 

4742 

6952 

15602 

20040 

?3S% 

74304 

NA 

NA 

NA 

7 

Gujarat 

2089 

3468 

6343 

0749 

1372/ 

16,91/ 

1095,9 

18932 

18625 

NA 

a 

Haryana 

2437 

4117 

7721 

10824 

13976 

1WM 

1/407 

19191 

21114 

NA 

9 

Himachal Pradesh 

1920 

2029 

5243 

7364 

9513 

10/26 

11031 

134,92 

15012 

NA 

10 

Jammu & Kashmir 

2152 

3402 

4624 

(>543 

7703 

ma 

!Mfll 

11691 

12338 

NA 

ii 

Karnataka 

1644 

2699 

4975 

1835 

10223 

11 7/2 

I2fi/*r 

14909 

16343 

NA 

12 

Kerala 

1935 

2919 

S110 

7938 

11469 

I.W4) 

142 tl 

10028 

18262 

21044 

13 

Madhya Pradesh 

1609 

2471 

4796 

0537 

rm 

warn 

WM 

10161 

10907 

NA 

14 

MatiarashliH 

2492 

3915 

7612 

12290 

10379 

i«-i 

197/5 

20644 

23398 

NA 

15 

Manipur 

1396 

22B4 

3912 

5033 

60/6 

79SI 

90S4 

10520 

11370 

12228 

18 

Meghalaya 

1539 

2543 

4944 

6706 

8005 

KM 

ItSW 

10092 

11678 

13029 

17 

Mizoram 

1399 

2865 

4656 

8158 

10563 

11646 

1100/ 

18535 

NA 

NA 

18 

Nagaland 

1607 

3042 

5893 

9129 

1105/ 

11005 

i:»53 

12408 

NA 

NA 

IB 

Orissa 

1352 

2236 

3166 

4797 

6806 

(WOl 

/(ill 

8435 

9162 

NA 

20 

Punjab 

2620 

4500 

0177 

12714 

15497 

17447 

1006? 

20403 

23040 

NA 

21 

Rajasthan 

1424 

2304 

4683 

6192 

0497 

10171 

ill?/ 

12430 

12533 

12914 

22 

Sikkim 

1545 

2972 

5213 

7550 

0905 

1/901 

in?4 

12*4345 

13358 

NA 

23 

Tamil Nadu 

1666 

2913 

5541 

6952 

11B01 

i:no? 

i«wi 

17526 

19141 

21229 

24 

Itlpura 

1645 

2546 

4240 

5350 

630/ 

7440 

004/ 

8613 

10213 

19931 

26 

Ultar Pradesh 

1402 

2182 

3937 

5258 

6596 

7/4,1 

00/2 

8078 

9785 

NA 

26 

Weal Bengal 

1925 

3140 

5072 

6701 

9066 

m& 

11774 

13696 

15589 

18021 

27 

Andaman & Nicobar Islands 

4540 

6936 

9729 

15192 

18604 

21017 

22080 

NA 

NA 

NA 

28 

Chandigarh 

NA 

NA 

NA 

19699 

26277 

30462 

33700 

42311 

46347 

NA 

29 

Pondicherry 

3201 

5127 

7657 

6781 

12201 

10630 

25717 

29200 

30768 

32951 


P - Provisional 
Q - Quick estimates 
A - Advance estimates 
NA- Not available. 


Note: 


p 6 ”™!®? 'T, 1 ™ °oTu ardS T M F r ? vldsd b Y ,he Slfectorals ol Economics and SMtaHc* ol mepeclMe State Gwternmenm and Union Mkfe 
bBBn 1 ked J V , Uslrt0 lhB malhod 01 spttclne using the estimates as provtcted by (he Dtrectowte ol Economics & 
t>iallsllcs of respactlve Slate Governments end Union Territories 


Source j Directorate o( Economloe 4 statistics of reepecllve state Governments ami Union Territories 


1.9 INDEX NUMBERS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


(Base Trlennlum ending 1981-82 = 100) 




Weight 

1970-71 

1960-91 

1990-91 

1995-96 

1996-97 

1997-96 

1998-99 1999-2000 

2000-01* 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

a 

B 

10 

11 

A 

Foodgralns 

02,02 

87 8 

104 9 

143 7 * 

146.1 

160.9 

155 7 

165 2 

189.7 

157.5 


(a) Cereals 

S4.9B 

B41 

105 0 

144.2 

149,8 

1639 

159 9 

168.0 

175.1 

165.1 


Rica 

29.74 

644 

107 6 

149 4 

154 B 

184,4 

1660 

173 0 

160.3 

170.7 


Wheat 

14.45 

67,7 

1032 

156 6 

176.4 

197.0 

166.5 

2025 

217.0 

195.4 


Coarse Cereals 

10.70 

105 4 

996 

113.1 

1002 

1162 

104.9 

106 1 

104.6 

109.0 


(b) Pulses 

7 94 

113.6 

104 1 

140,5 

121 0 

140 1 

126 9 

145.B 

132.1 

105.4 


Gram 

3 07 

126.3 

105 4 

130.2 

121 1 

135 3 

149.1 

165 3 

124.4 

85.6 

B, 

Non-loodg rains 

37,08 

62 5 

97.1 

156 3 

1654 

200.9 

1B1 6 

199.4 

185.6 

174.8 


(a) Oilseeds Total 

12.64 

97.1 

95.1 

1795 

212.1 

231.3 

196.2 

224.9 

193.7 

175.4 


Groundnut 

5.60 

101 B 

aa.4 

125 3 

125 4 

1441 

122.9 

149.7 

67 7 

103.7 


Rope seed and Mustard 

2 41 

97 2 

113,0 

256.3 

2940 

326 3 

230.6 

277 6 

2B3 7 

206.2 


(b) Fibres 

5,09 

65.6 

94,2 

12B.2 

161.6 

1B1 3 

142.5 

1568 

136 5 

115.0 


Cotton 

4.37 

63.4 

93.2 

1309 

171,0 

189 2 

144 3 

1634 

1533 

125.3 


JuIb 

0 55 

76.5 

100.5 

122.6 

1186 

154.2 

154.2 

136 6 

26 3 

25.B 


Mesla 

0.14 

77,3 

967 

76.7 

663 

664 

61 9 

57.0 

651 

85.7 


(c). Plantation Crops 

2.29 

73,2 

76.0 

144.9 

176 5 

1B2 4 

156 2 

180 6 

186.1 

1BB.1 


Tea 

1.46 

74 7 

101.6 

132.3 

13B.1 

144 5 

144 5 

144.5 

143.6 

143.6 


Coffee 

044 

79.1 

65.1 

122.3 

160 5 

146 2 

148.2 

14B.2 

148 2 

148.2 


Rubber 

039 

60.6 

101.1 

217.2 

3346 

362 6 

385.3 

399.3 

399.3 

399.3 


(d) Others 












Sugarcane 

6.11 

61 2 

98.6 

1543 

179.9 

177 6 

178.9 

1849 

191 8 

191.5 


Tobacco 

1.12 

75 5 

1002 

115 B 

111 5 

12B.7 

132.9 

153 3 

1002 

100.2 


Potato 

2 09 

50 2 

103 9 

163,3 

202 4 

260.1 

1895 

253,6 

265.0 

239.2 

C, 

ALL COMMODITIES 

100.00 

85.8 

102.1 

140.4 

160.7 

175-7 

165.3 

177.0 

175.6 

163.9 


Provisional lor plantation crops, tobacco, potato, non-foodgraln and all commodities 


Source 1 Directorate of Economics & Statistics, Department ol Agriculture & Cooperation. 
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1.10 INDEX NUMBERS OF AREA UNDER PRINCIPAL CROPS 


(BaBe iTrlsnnlum ending 19B1-B2 = 100) 




1870-71 

19 B0-B1 

19B0-91 

1995-96 

1996-97 

1997-98 

1998-99 

1999-2000 

2000-01* 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

B 

9 

10 

A. 

Foodgralna 

97 9 

99,8 

100.7 

95.3 

07.4 

97 6 

102 0 

97.0 

94.4 


(a) Cereals 

97 9 

100,1 

991 

94.B 

971 

97.0 

101 9 

97 8 

95 B 


Rice 

938 

100.2 

1065 

106,9 

108 4 

108.4 

122 3 

112.7 

110.7 


Wheal 

32 2 

1004 

106.9 

112.7 

1167 

120.3 

124.0 

1239 

113.0 


Coarse Cersal9 

110 1 

99 9 

88.7 

73.7 

76 9 

73.6 

70 0 

70,0 

72.4 


(b) Pulses 

98,0 

98 6 

108.4 

97.9 

96.6 

1005 

102 9 

92,8 

8B.0 


Gram 

109.5 

B21 

105,3 

98 7 

95.B 

105 9 

1173 

86,1 

6B.5 

B. 

Nan-loodgralns 

91.1 

99.4 

120 0 

131.7 

134.6 

133 6 

1349 

130.9 

127.4 


(a) Oilseeds Total 

94.2 

98 5 

122.9 

136 9 

138.9 

137,0 

139.3 

129 9 

125.6 


Groundnut 

102.3 

95.4 

116.5 

105.6 

106.6 

99.5 

103.6 

96 4 

94.5 


Rapeaeed and Mustard 

84,8 

102.2 

143.7 

162,7 

162 7 

175.0 

161.9 

149.8 

111.2 


(b) Fibres 

94.6 

98.8 

91.1 

1071 

10BB 

107 2 

111 3 

104.6 

102.9 


Cotton 

99.1 

97.7 

92 8 

112.8 

113,9 

1108 

1167 

108.8 

107.1 


Jute 

86.4 

108.5 

89.7 

B5.0 

103 5 

104.8 

97 9 

07.7 

06.4 


Meals 

93.1 

101.1 

871 

53.1 

57.4 

56.4 

49.6 

52 2 

60.6 


(0) Plantation Crops 

79 8 

100,5 

122 5 

139 6 

140.9 

142.7 

146 9 

144 2 

161.B 


Tea 

93.2 

100.5 

110.3 

113,1 

1138 

1138 

1136 

113 B 

115 3 


Coffee 

64.8 

100.6 

111.1 

146.0 

1454 

146 4 

157 5 

157 6 

180.7 


Rubber 

73,0 

100 4 

156,2 

1B4.0 

188.8 

194 7 

199 9 

iae.8 

253.6 


(d) Others 











Sugaicane 

91.5 

94.4 

130 4 

146,6 

147.7 

139.1 

143.5 

149 3 

152.0 


Tobacco 

101.5 

102 5 

93.3 

897 

97 2 

105 3 

105.3 

105.3 

07.7 


Potato 

62 2 

100.6 

12B.B 

152 4 

171.7 

165 8 

170 0 

183 8 

168,7 

C. 

ALL COMMODITIES 

66,3 

99.7 

108.2 

103.B 

106.0 

106.9 

109.6 

104,B 

102.0 


* Provisional for plantation crcpB, tobacco, potato, pon-loodgraln and all commoditise. 
Source. Directorate of Economics & Statistics, Department ol Agriculture & Cooperation, 




1.11 INDEX NUMBERS OF YIELD OF PRINCIPAL CROPS 


(Base .Trlennlum ending 19B1-B2 = 100) 




1970-71 

1BB0-81 

1990-91 

1965-96 

1996-97 

1997-98 

1996-99 1999-2000 

2000-81' 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

8 

7 

B 

9 

10 

A 

Foodgrains 

93.2 

1051 

137 8 

143.1 

154.5 

14B.4 

146 8 

159.6 

153.8 


(a) Centals 

89 9 

104.9 

139.3 

1463 

156,7 

152.0 

148.3 

162,3 

168.2 


Hce 

902 

107,7 

140.2 

144.B 

151 7 

153,1 

140 8 

160.0 

164.2 


Wheat 

82 4 

102.8 

143.B 

1565 

168 9 

156.7 

163 3 

175.2 

172.9 


Ccwrsa Cereals 

97.0 

1002 

12B.B 

131.6 

161 3 

137.8 

148 9 

143 0 

146.1 


(b) Pulses 

114.4 

106S 

12B.1 

120 3 

139.1 

123.1 

136.2 

139.6 

116.1 


Grom 

1153 

114 3 

123 6 

1215 

141 1 

140,7 

140.4 

144 5 

126.0 

' B 

Non-loodgrams 

91 4 

99.2 

12B0 

135.7 

143.8 

132 3 

141.5 

134.1 

120.2 


(a) Oilseeds Total 

102 2 

9B B 

1321 

141.6 

152.3 

132.0 

147.9 

136.2 

130.7 


GrtHindnul 

99.0 

87 5 

107,4 

119,7 

135 2 

123.6 

144 3 

91.0 

109.8 


Hapeseod and Mustard 

1147 

1108 

178 3 

180,7 

200 6 

131.7 

171 5 

169.4 

185.4 


(b) Fibres 

69.5 

95.1 

139.9 

150.1 

163.6 

131.B 

139.6 

129.3 

110.7 


Colton 

86,7 

95 4 

140 a 

151 5 

1661 

130.3 

140.0 

1409 

118.8 


Juts 

886 

92.9 

136.6 

139 7 

14BB 

147 5 

139.6 

26.9 

27.0 


Mena 

831 

95 6 

114.3 

124 7 

1191 

109.7 

1145 

124 6 

129.7 


(c) Plantation Crops 

868 

97 9 

122 2 

134 2 

137 5 

139.2 

137 6 

13B3 

127.5 


Tea 

ao.a 

101 1 

1199 

123 0 

127 0 

127,0 

127 0 

126 2 

124.6 


Coder) 

122,0 

84.B 

110.2 

1100 

101 8 

101.2 

941 

941 

92.2 


Rubber 

83.2 

100,7 

137,5 

1B1.B 

192 1 

197.9 

199.8 

211.5 

167.5 


(d) Others 











Sugarcane 

888 

104.6 

11B.3 

122.8 

120.3 

128.7 

12B B 

126.3 

126.9 


Tobacco 

74.4 

97.7 

124.0 

124 3 

132 3 

12B.2 

1446 

95.1 

102.6 


Potato 

80.7 

103 4 

127.0 

132.B 

151 5 

114.3 

1441 

144.1 

141.8 

C. 

ALL COMMODITIES 

82.8 

102.9 

133.B 

139.1 

149.8 

141.4 

144.6 

148.6 

143.1 


Provisional lor plantation crop*, tobacco, polalo, non-loodgraln and ail commodities. 


Souks Oiroelorate ol Economics & Slalislics. Department ol Agriculture & Cooperation. 
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1.12 PRODUCTION OF MAJOR CROPS 


(Million Uniu) 


Group/Commodity 

Unit 

1980-81 

1970-71 

19B0-B1 

1990-91 

1994-95 

1995-96 

1996-97 

1997-96 

109B-89 

1099-2000 

IoomT 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

FoodgraJns 

Tonnes 

62.0 

108 4 

129 6 

176,4 

191 5 

1604 

100 4 

192 3 

203 6 

209.8 

195.9 

Kharif 

Tonnes 

NA 

66 9 

777 

99 4 

101 1 

951 

103.9 

101 6 

102 0 

105 5 

103 4 

Rats 

Tonnes 

NA 

39 5 

51.9 

77 0 

904 

B5 3 

05 5 

007 

100.7 

104 3 

B2.E 

Cereals 

Tonnes 

69.3 

96 6 

1190 

162 1 

177 5 

168.1 

165 2 

170 3 

1887 

1964 

1BB.2 

Kharif 

Tonnes 

NA 

65.0 

73.9 

94.0 

96 4 

!)0.5 

98 4 

97.3 

97 8 

100.7 

999 

Rabl 

TorneB 

NA 

31.6 

45 1 

68.1 

61 1 

77 6 

06 0 

82 0 

909 

95.7 

68.3 

Pulses 

Tonnes 

12.7 

11 8 

10 6 

14.3 

14.1 

123 

142 

130 

14.9 

13,4 

10.7 

Khanf 

TbnnBa 

NA 

3,9 

36 

54 

4.7 

46 

5 5 

4 3 

5.1 

4.6 

45 

Rabl 

Tonnes 

NA 

79 

e a 

69 

94 

77 

87 

87 

0.8 

B.6 

6.2 

Rice 

Tonnes 

34.6 

42 2 

63.8 

74.3 

si a 

77 0 

81.7 

82 S 

BS 1 

89.7 

64.9 

Kharll 

Tonnes 

NA 

39 5 

50.1 

66.3 

72.6 

67 9 

71 3 

725 

72.7 

77.5 

73.4 

Rabl 

Tonnes 

NA 

2,7 

3 5 

B.O 

9.2 

9 1 

104 

100 

13 4 

12.2 

11.6 

Wheal 

Tonnes 

11.0 

23,8 

36 3 

55 1 

65.6 

621 

69 4 

66.3 

71 3 

76 4 

66.7 

Jowar 

Tonnes 

9.8 

B 1 

10.4 

11.7 

90 

9 3 

109 

75 

84 

8,7 

7.7 

Kharif 

Tonnes 

NA 

5.8 

7.5 

8.3 

5.9 

56 

70 

5.0 

53 

4.8 

47 

Rats 

Tonnes 

NA 

23 

2.9 

3.4 

3.1 

37 

39 

26 

3 1 

3.B 

3,0 

Maize 

Tomes 

4.1 

75 

7.0 

90 

B.O 

95 

10 B 

10 6 

11 1 

115 

12.1 

Bajre 

Tonnes 

3.3 

BO 

53 

69 

72 

54 

79 

7 6 

70 

5.8 

7.1 

Gram 

Tomes 

63 

52 

4 3 

5.4 

64 

50 

56 

6.1 

68 

51 

3.6 

Tur 

Tonnes 

2 1 

1.9 

2.0 

2.4 

2 1 

2.3 

2 7 

1 8 

27 

27 

2.3 

Oilseeds** 

Tonnas 

70 

9.6 

9.4 

16.6 

213 

221 

24 4 

21 3 

24 7 

207 

16.4 

Kharif 

Tbnnas 

NA 

7.0 

so 

0B 

11 9 

131 

14 4 

14 1 

IS B 

12.5 

11.8 

Rabl 

Tonnas 

NA 

2.6 

44 

BB 

9.4 

90 

10.0 

72 

69 

6.2 

88 

Groundnut 

Tonrtas 

48 

61 

50 

7.6 

61 

76 

86 

74 

90 

S3 

62 

Kharif 

Tonnes 

NA 

NA 

37 

5.1 

B.1 

6 1 

69 

5.9 

69 

38 

4.7 

Rabl 

Tonnas 

NA 

NA 

1.3 

24 

2.0 

IS 

1.7 

1 5 

2 1 

1.5 

1.5 

Rapeseed and Mustard 

Tomas 

1.4 

20 

23 

62 

58 

60 

67 

4 7 

57 

5.8 

4.2 

Sugarcane 

Tonnas 

110.0 

128.4 

154.2 

241 0 

275.5 

2B1.1 

277 6 

270.5 

288.7 

290.3 

2BB.2 

Cotton 

Bales Q 

6.6 

48 

70 

9.8 

11 9 

12 9 

14.2 

100 

12 3 

115 

9.7 

Jute and Mesla 

Balas+ 

5.3 

62 

92 

9.2 

91 

b.b 

11 2 

11 1 

98 

10.6 

10.5 

Jute 

Balsa+ 

4.1 

49 

6.5 

7.B 

60 

7.7 

100 

10 0 

8.8 

9.4 

9.3 

Mesta 

Balas+ 

1.1 

1 3 

1.7 

1 3 

1.1 

1.1 

1.2 

1.1 

1 0 

1.2 

1.2 

Plantation Crops 













Tba 

Tonnas 

0.3 

0.4 

06 

0.7 

0B 

0.8 

08 

08 

08 

0.8 

0,9 

Coffee 

Tonnas 

Neg. 

0.1 

01 

0.2 

02 

02 

02 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

Rubber 

Tonnes 

Nag. 

0,1 

02 

0.3 

0,5 

05 

0,6 

06 

06 

06 

0.6 

Potato 

Tonnas 

2 7 

4.6 

9,7 

152 

17.4 

198 

24 2 

17.6 

23.6 

24 7 

22.1 


NA: Not available. 

Include groundnut, rapeseed & mustard, sesamum, linseed, castoisaed, nlgerseed, saHlower, sunflower Bnd sovabasn. 
<9 Bale oF 170 Kgs. 

+ Bala of 180 Kga 

Neg Negligible 


Source : 


1) Directorate of Economics & Statfsllcs, Department ol Agriculture & Cooperation. 

2) Mlnlslry of Commerce & Industry. 
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1.13 GROSS AREA UNDER MAJOR CROPS 


(Million hectares) 


Group/Commodity 

1 geo-si 

1970-71 

1860-81 1990-81 1994-95 

1995-96 1996-97 

1997-98 1998-99 1999-2000 2000-01 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

a 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Foodfl rains 

115.6 

124.3 

126 7 

127 8 

123 7 

121 0 

1236 

123.6 

125.2 

123,1 

119.B 

Khsrlf 

NA 

62,3 

83 2 

80,8 

76 0 

73 6 

75 4 

74.1 

74,0 

73.2 

75.2 

Ratal 

NA 

42.0 

43 5 

47,0 

467 

47 4 

46 2 

49.7 

61 2 

49.9 

44.6 

Cereals 

62.0 

101.8 

1042 

1032 

100,7 

98.7 

101 1 

101.0 

101.7 

102.0 

99.8 

Kharil 

NA 

72 9 

72 5 

693 

64 5 

63.4 

646 

63 7 

83 7 

634 

64.5 

Ratal 

NA 

2B.9 

31.4 

33.9 

36.2 

35.3 

36 5 

37.3 

,36 0 

366 

36.3 

Pulses 

23 6 

22.6 

22.5 

24.7 

23 0 

223 

22.4 

22.9 

23.5 

21 1 

20.0 

Kharil 

NA 

95 

10.4 

11.5 

10.5 

10.2 

10 7 

10.5 

10,3 

9.6 

10.7 

Rabl 

NA 

13.1 

12.1 

13 2 

125 

12.1 

IT 7 

12 4 

13.2 

113 

9.3 

Rice 

34.1 

37.6 

401 

42 7 

42 , B 

42.8 

43 4 

43.4 

446 

45 2 

44.3 

Kharlf 

NA 

36.0 

39 4 

39 7 

39.4 

39.4 

39.6 

39.6 

406 

41 0 

40.5 

Rabl 

NA 

1.6 

1.7 

3.0 

3.4 

34 

36 

3.6 

43 

42 

3.B 

Wheal 

12.B 

18.2 

22.3 

24 2 

25.7 

25 0 

25.9 

26.7 

27 5 

275 

25.1 

Jowar 

18,4 

17.4 

15.8 

14.4 

11.5 

11 3 

11.4 

10.B 

98 

102 

10.0 

Khanl 

NA 

10,9 

10,2 

86 

5.9 

57 

57 

5.2 

5.0 

4 S 

4.9 

Rabl 

NA 

6.5 

6.6 

5.B 

56 

5.6 

57 

56 

46 

5.4 

5.1 

Maize 

44 

5.8 

6.0 

5.9 

6.1 

6.0 

63 

6.3 

6.2 

64 

6.0 

Ba|ra 

11.5 

129 

11 7 

105 

102 

9,3 

10.0 

9 7 

93 

e.9 

9.9 

Gram 

9.3 

78 

66 

75 

75 

7,1 

6.B 

76 

8.5 

6.2 

4.9 

TUr 

2.4 

27 

28 

36 

33 

34 

35 

3.4 

3.4 

34 

3.7 

Oilseeds" 

136 

16.6 

176 

24.1 

25.3 

26.0 

26.3 

261 

26 2 

23 2 

22.3 

Kharlf 

NA 

10.8 

10.2 

14.0 

150 

16,7 

180 

15 5 

15.9 

153 

16.0 

Rabl 

NA 

5.8 

7,4 

10,1 

103 

10.3 

10 3 

106 

10.3 

7.9 

6.3 

Groundnut 

6.5 

73 

8.8 

8.3 

7 B 

76 

76 

7.1 

74 

8.B 

6.7 

Kharlf 

NA 

NA 

5.9 

6,6 

56 

6.5 

65 

6.1 

5.9 

5.6 

5.7 

Rabl 

NA 

NA 

0.9 

1,5 

1.2 

1 0 

1.1 

1.0 

1 5 

1.1 

1.0 

Rapeaead and Mustard 

2 B 

3.3 

4.1 

56 

B.1 

6.6 

65 

70 

6.5 

6.0 

4.5 

Sugarcane 

2.4 

26 

2.7 

37 

3.9 

4.1 

4.2 

39 

4.1 

42 

4.3 

Cotton 

7.6 

7.6 

78 

1 

74 

79 

9.0 

9.1 

6.9 

9.3 

87 

0.6 

Jute and Meats 

0.B 

1,1 

1 3 

1 0 

09 

O.B 

1 1 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 


0.8 

0.8 

09 

0,8 

0.7 

0.7 

09 

09 

0.6 

0.8 

0.8 

Meats 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.2 

02 

0.2 

0.2 

02 

0.2 

02 

0.2 

Plantation crops 

Tea (Total area) 

Coflee (Plucked area) 
Rubber (Tapped area) 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

0.4 

NA 

0.1 

0.4 

0.2 

0.2 

0.4 

0.2 

0.3 

04 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

02 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

0,5 

0.4 

0.3 

0.6 

0.4 

03 

0.5 

N A 
0.3 
0.6 

Potato 

0.4 

0.5 

0.7 

O.B 

1,1 

1.1 

1.2 

1.2 

1.3 

1 3 

1.2 


NA« Not available. 

** Include groundnut, rape seed & mustard, sesamum, linseed, castoraeed, nlgerseed, safflower, sunflower and soyabean. 

Source : 1) Directorate of Economics & Statistics, Department ol Agriculture & Cooperation. 

2) Ministry of Commerce & Industry, 



1.14 YIELD PER HECTARE OF MAJOR CROPS 


(Kg / hectare) 


Group/Commodily 

1900-61 

1970-71 

1960-81 

1990-91 

1994-95 

1995-96 

1996-97 

1997-98 

1998-99 

1999-2000 

2000-01 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Foodgralns 

710 

NA 

872 

837 

1023 

933 

1380 

1231 

1548 

1341 

1491 

1292 

1614 

1379 

1552 

1370 

1627 

1391 

1704 

1441 

1836 

1376 

Rabl 

NA 

942 

1196 

1635 

1B64 

1799 

1980 

1825 

1967 

2091 

2073 


753 

949 

1142 

1571 

1763 

1703 

1831 

17/5 

1656 

1926 

2822 

Kharif 

NA 

892 

1015 

1357 

1486 

1428 

1523 

1529 

1536 

1587 

1635 

Rabl 

NA 

1093 

1434 

2010 

2260 

2195 

2376 

2196 

2301 

2483 

2445 


539 

524 

473 

578 

610 

552 

635 

567 

634 

635 

533 


NA 

410 

361 

471 

351 

448 

512 

409 

497 

492 

417 

Rabl 

NA 

607 

571 

672 

589 

640 

747 

702 

743 

760 

685 


1013 

1123 

1336 

1740 

1911 

1797 

1B82 

1900 

1921 

1986 

1013 

Khanf 

NA 

1100 

1303 

1670 

1841 

1721 

1773 

1821 

1768 

1892 

1810 

Rabl 

NA , 

1625 

2071 

2671 

2731 

2678 

285$ 

27G5 

3073 

2897 

3002 

Wheat 

851 

1307 

1630 

2281 

2559 

2483 

2679 

2485 

2590 

2778 

2743 

Jowar 

533 

468 

660 

814 

779 

823 

956 

697 

859 

847 

772 

Kharif 

NA 

533 

737 

969 

BB8 

996 

1214 

954 

1047 

998 

9B0 

Rabl 

NA 

354 

520 

582 

555 

650 

69$ 

458 

$60 

7.13 

800 

Maize 

926 

1279 

1159 

1518 

1440 

1595 

1720 

1711 

1797 

1702 

1841 

Bajra 

286 

622 

458 

658 

700 

577 

780 

791 

74ft 

650 

718 

Gram 

674 

863 

657 

712 

B53 

700 

813 

011 

803 

833 

720 

Tur 

849 

709 

689 

673 

644 

G70 

756 

551 

787 

786 

618 

Oilseeds'* 

507 

579 

532 

771 

B43 

051 

826 

BIG 

944 

692 

826 

Kharif 

NA 

649 

492 

698 

797 

835 

902 

913 

992 

B13 

737 

Rabl 

NA 

449 

588 

872 

910 

B76 

963 

675 

868 

1046 

1051 

Groundnut 

745 

834 

736 

904 

1027 

1007 

1138 

1040 

' 1214 

766- 

924 

Khanl 

Nft 

NA 

629 

751 

913 

B2B 

10/6 

974 

11/4 

655 

817 

Rabl 

NA 

NA 

1444 

1611 

1650 

1529 

1490 

1434 

1370 

1373 

1563 

Rape seed and Mustard 

467 

594 

560 

904 

950 

916 

1017 

660 

870 

960 

941 

Sugarcane (tonnes/hect.) 

46 

48 

58 

65 

71 

68 

66 

71 

71 

71 

80 

Cotton 

125 

106 

152 

225 

257 

242 

265 

208 

224 

225 

191 

Jute and mesla 

1049 

1032 

1130 

1834 

1760 

1712 

1 RIB 

1782 

1722 

1041 

1852 

Jute 

1163 

1186 

1245 

1833 

1949 

1875 

1998 

197B 

1875 

2005 

2014 

Mesla 

742 

084 

828 

990 

1023 

107B 

1030 

049 

99Q 

1078 

1154 

Plantation Crops 












Tea 

071 

1182 

1491 

1794 

1770 

1915 

1875 

1065 

1095 

1840 

NA 

Coffee® 

448 

NA 

624 

732 

78B 

022 

BIB 

709 

877 

947 

059 

Rubber® 

354 

653 

780 

1078 

1362 

1422 

1503 

1549 

1563 

1570 

1578 

Potalo (tonnes/hect.) 

7 

10 

13 

IS 

16 

17 

19 

15 

18 

IB 

10 


NA . Not available. 

** Include groundnut, rapesead & mustard, sesamum, linseed, caslorseed, nlgerseed, safllower, sunflower and soyabean, 

Source - 1 Directorate ol Economics & Statistics, Department of Agriculture & Cooperation 
2 @ Ministry ol Commerce and Industry 
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1.15 THREE LARGEST PRODUCING STATES OF IMPORTANT CROPS 
DURING 1999-2000 


(Production Million Tonnes) 


Crops 

Slates 

Production 

Per cent Share of 

Cumulative per cent 



Production to All India 

of Production 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


I. Foodgralna 


Bice 


Wheal 


Maize 


Total Coarse Cereals 


Total Pulses 


Total Foodgralns 


West Bengal 
Uttar Pradesh 
Andhra Pradesh 

Uttar Pradesh 

Pun]ab 

Haryana 

Karnataka 

Bihar 

Andhra Pradesh 

Maharashtra 
Karnataka 
Uttar Pradesh 

Madhya Pradesh 
Utlar Pradesh 
Maharashtra 

Uttar Pradesh 
Pun|ab 

Madhya Pradesh 


II. Oilseeds 

Groundnut 

Raposeed & Mustard 

Soyabean 

Sunflower 

Total Oilseeds 


Tamil Nadu 
Andhra Pradesh 
Karnataka 

Ra|asthan 
Uttar Pradesh 
Madhya Pradesh 

Madhya Pradesh 

Maharashtra 

Rajasthan 

Andhra Pradesh 

Karnataka 

Maharashlra 

Madhya Pradesh 

Ralaslhan 

Maharashlra 


13.95 


15.68 

15.59 

12 91 


14,43 

30 02 

10.49 


11,72 

41 74 

25,98 


34.3B 

34.38 

15.91 


21.05 

55.43 

9.64 


12 76 

68.19 

1 69 

S. 

14,73 

14 73 

1 61 


14.04 

2B.77 

1 4 


12.21 

40.88 

8 45 


21,16 

21.16 

5 25 


17.22 

SB .39 

3 75 


12,30 

50 69 

3 80 


2B.46 

28 46 

2 60 


19 4B 

47 94 

2.16 


1640 

64.34 

45.24 


21,88 

21 66 

25.20 


12.06 

33 72 

21.02 


10.06 

43 79 


1,3B 

25.98 

25 99 

1 12 

21 09 

47.08 

0.79 

14 B6 

81.96 

2.85 

44 46 

44.46 

1.09 

1B.20 

62.78 

0.87 

11.24 

73 B0 

4.45 

65.54 

65 54 

1.62 

23.B6 

B9.40 

0.80 

884 

98 23 

0.23 

28 75 

2B.75 

0.21 

26 25 

55.00 

0 21 

26.25 , 

81.25 

S 59 

2670 

26.78 

3 58 

1715 

43 94 

264 

12.65 

56 59 


III. Other Cash Crops 


Sugarcane 

Uttar Pradesh 

Maharasthra 

Karnataka 

115,42 

53.14 

36.51 

3B.57 

17.76 

12.20 

Collon @ 

Maharashlra 

Gujarat 

Andhra Pradesh 

310 

209 

1.60 

26 83 
17 96 
13,75 

Jute & Mesla $ 

West Bengal 

Bihar 

Assam 

7 68 

128 

0 68 

72.93 

12,16 

6.46 

Potato 

Uttar Pradesh 

West Bengal 

Bihar 

10 46 

7 46 

172 

41 82 
29.93 
6.SB 

Onion 

Maharashlra 

Kamalaka 

Andhra Pradesh 

1 39 

0,59 

0.52 

26.42 

12.14 

10,87 


38.57 
£0.33 
68 53 

ZB 63 
44 59 
5B33 


72 93 
85.09 
9155 

41.82 
71.75 
78.63 

28 42 
40.56 
51.23 


@ Production In million bales of 170 kgs. each, 

$ Production In million baleB of 180 kgs, each. 

Source • Directorate of Economics 8 Statistics, Department 


of Agriculture & Cooperation. 
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1.16 IRRIGATED AREA UNDER DIFFERENT CROPS 


(Million hectares) 



1070-71 

198061 

1990-91 

1094-95 

1995-00 

1996-07 

1997-96 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

9 









Hies 

14,3 

13.4 

194 

21-4 

21 5 

22.2 

2tfl 

(38.4) 

(40.0) 

(45 S) 

(40 B) 

(49 0) 

(51.0) 

(50.1) 

.lower 

0.6 
(3 8) 

08 

(4.7) 

08 

(5.8) 

06 
(6 7) 

06 
(3 6) 

06 
(7 0) 

0,6 

(7-4) 

Ba|ra 

0.5 

0.6 

05 

06 

06 

05 

0.6 

(4.0) 

(8 5) 

(5.1) 

(SB) 

(62) 

(4 0) 

(62) 

Maize 

0.9 

1.2 

1 2 

1 3. 

1 4 

1.3 

1.4 

(15 9) 

(20.1) 

(IB 7) 

(213) 

(22 6) 

(203) 

(21.0) 

Wheal- 

9.9 

IS,8 

19.5 

220 

21 e 

224 

22.7 

(54,3) 

70 0 

(81 1) 

(84 0) 

(858) 

(66 2) 

(650) 

Barley 

1.3 

0.B 

0.5 

0.8 

05 

0.5 

0.6 

(52.0) 

(50.6) 

(54.5) 

(66,7) 

(60 3) 

(62.5) 

(62.5) 

Total Cereals 

28 1 

35.8 

42 3 

466 

46.5 

47 0 

47.9 


(27.6) 

(34.1) 

(410) 

(46 0) 

(46 6) 

(47.0) 

(47.0) 

Total PuIbbs 

2.0 

2,0 

2.6 

3 1 

30 

3.0 

2.9 


(8.8) 

(9.0) 

(10 5) 

(12 B) 

(12 8) 

(12.9) 

(120) 

Total Foodgralna 

301 

37.8 

44 D 

40.0 

495 

50.6 

50.7 


(241) 

(29.7) 

(35.1) 

(30 8) 

(40 1) 

(40.8) 

(40.6) 

Oilseeds 

1.1 

2.3 

56 

6 8 

73 

7.4 

7.0 


(7.4) 

(14 S) 

(22 9) 

(25 0) 

(26.0) 

(26.2) 

(246) 

Cotton 

1.4 

2.1 

25 

27 

32 

33 

32 


(17.3) 

27.3 

(32 9) 

(33 6) 

(35 0) 

(35.9) 

(35.6) 

Sugarcane 

1.9 

2.4 

3.4 

36 

30 

39 

3.9 


(72.4) 

(81.3) 

(56 9) 

163.7) 

(87 4) 

(68 6) 

(W.7) 


Notes' 1 . Figures In parentheses represent percentages ol Irrigated area to total area under the crop 

2. Irrigated area under oilseeds denotes the area under groundnut, rapeaaed A mustard, linseed, sesamum and where 

Source - Directorate ol Economics A Stallellcs, Department ol Agriculture A Cooperation. 
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(P) Provisional. 

Neg. Negligible, 

Notes ■ 1. Mid-year population figures from 1971 to 19S0 are based on projections made by the office of the Registrar General of India. Esllmates from 1081 
onwards are provisional and are worked out by taking 1891 Census provisional population figures 
2. Production flguraa relate to the agricultural year July-JunB 1951 figures correspond to the production of 1950-51 andeo on for subsequent years. 
3 Net production has been taken as 87 5% of the gross production, 12,5% being provided for seeds, feed requIrmentB and waste 
4. Per capita net availability given above Is not strictly representative of the actual level of coneumption In tha country, beeasua It does not take Into 
account any change In stocks In possession of traders, producers and consumers. 

5 For calculation of per capita net availability, Ihe figure ol net Imports from 10BI to 1994 are based on Imports and exports on Government of India 
account only Nat Import from 1995 are, however, based on ihe total exports and Imports (both Government and Private accounts) 

Source- Directorate of Economics S Statistics, Department of Agriculture & Cooperation. 



1.18 NET AVAILABILITY, PROCUREMENT AND PUBLIC DISTRIBUTION OF FOODGRAINS 


Year 

Nat prod¬ 
uction of 
foodgrains 

Nel 

imports 

Nel 

availability 

Of foodgrains® 

Procure 

menl 

1 

r 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1951 

40 1 

46 

52 4 

.18 

1952 

4fl 7 

39 

52 0 

3 5 

1953 

54 1 

2.0 

56.0 

\ 

1954 

63.3 

0.0 

6,1 9 

1 4| 

1955 

61.9 

05 

63,2 

1 3 

1956 

60 7 

1.4 

62 6 

N«| 

1957 

63 4 

36 

66 2 

0 3 

1958 

58 3 

32 

61 B 

os 

1959 

69.0 

39 

72 3 

1 8 

I960 

07 5 

51 

71 2 

1 3 

1961 

72.0 

35 

75 7 

0 5 

1962 

721 

3.6 

76,1 

05 

1963 

1964 

1965 

703 

70 6 ' 

78 2 

4.5 

62 

74 

74 B 

70 1 

84 6 

08 

1 4 
40 

1906 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

63.3 

650 

03 2 

82 3 

87 1 

10 3 

87 

57 

30 

36 

73 5 

73 9 

BOB 

856 

R95 

4,0 

45 

6 H 
(><1 
6 / 

1971 

1072 

1973 

1974 

1975 

94 9 

92 0 

84.9 

91 6 

87 4 

20 
< )0 5 

36 

52 

75 

94 3 

962 

68 8 

97 1 

09.3 

0 !) 

7 / 

0 4 

5 0 
!IG 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

I960 

105.9 

97 3 

110.6 

115.4 

96. C 

0.7 

0.1 
(-)oo 
()0 2 
(-10 3 

950 

99,0 

110,2 

114 9 

101 4 

12 8 

9 9 

11 1 

13 A 

11 2 

1981 

1982 

1903 

1984 

19B5 

113.4 

1166 

113.3 

133 3 

127.4 

0.7 

1 6 

4.1 

2.4 
(-)O 4 

1143 

1169 

1147 

128 6 

124 3 

13 0 

15 4 
156 
187 

20 1 

1986 

1987 

19B8 

1689 

1990 

131 6 

1255 

122 8 

140.7 

149.7 

05 
<-)0 2 

38 

1.2 
i a 

133 8 

134.8 

130 8 

147,2 

1441] 

197 

15/ 

14 1 

1110 

24 0 

1991 

1992 

1993 

154 3 

147.3 

157 5 

<-) 0.1 

<-)04 

1 SUG 

140,5 

106 

17 9 

1994 

1995 

1012 

167 6 

3 1 

1.1 

02 0 

1490 

154 0 

166 7 

28 1 

26 0 

22 0 

1996 

1997 

1998 

1999 

2000 

2001 * 

1579 

1745 

168 2 

178.2 

182 8 

171,6 

(-J3.1 

Hoi 

H2.5 

HI.3 

HI.4 
H2-7 

163 3 

176 2 

159,6 

169 4 

167.5 

156.3 

198 

23 6 y 
26 3 

30 B 

35.5 

42,2 


Public 


Cot 3 ns 
[Xir rent 
Of Col 4 


Col 5 aa 
par coni 
of Col. a 


(Million tonnes) 

Col | 

Per coni 
of Col. 4 


Neg. 

@ 

# 

Notes 


Source 


$ uplo November 2001 


Provlsonal 
Negllgibl 

Net availability = Nel production+Net Imports - changes In Government slocks 
Includes quantities released under the Food for Work Proarammn rinrfn ih 
1. Production figures relate to agricultural veer 1951(1™ l ^ ' 978 1Ma 

n. sscrsiAfS 1 

Country 10 1 094 are onl * on Government account and from 1 995 onwards the 

1 . Department of Food and Public Distribution. 

2. Directorate of Economics a Slaves, Dapanmen, of Agriculture 4 Cooperation. 


80 
fill 
46 
22 
I 0 

a i 

31 
•1.0 
52 
4 9 

4 0 

4 4 

5 2 
87 

It) I 

14 I 

13? 

ma 

9 4 
ft H 

/II 
105 
114 
1011 
11 .1 

tia 

ii / 
uj? 
ii / 

15 0 

ISO 

14!) 

162 

1J3 

15 8 

17 3 
10/ 
1119 
Hi 4 
Hi I) 

.'OH 

OKI 

16 4 
14(1 
153 

IH 3 

17 8 
186 
177 
128 
11.3* 



a i 

. < W) !i 
40 

3 3 
04 

0/ 
0 I 

BO 3 
MO 7 
(-10 3 

0 6 

1 4 

4 5 

i II 
(10 3 

0 4 
HO i 
2!) 
0 8 
0 9 

Nng 
till 3 
a i 
o / 
(-)l 6 

Ml 9 
Nog 
MIG 
MOB 
(-)O.B 
M1.7 


9.3 

8.3 
90 
02 

10 9 

12 I 
101 
10 0 
12.0 
11.6 

11 4 
132 
137 
140 
156 

15 0 

12 5 
115 

12 7 

100 

127 

122 

170 

16 I 

13 5 

125 

13.5 
15 G 
173 
197 

24.6 


a.3 
10.9 
12 9 
111 
126 


11.8 
B2 
102 
14 8 

11.4 

12.8 

14.1 
104 
127 

12.9 

138 

14.2 
11.1 
11.0 

13.1 
127 
109 

9.1 

0.0 

11,2 

101 

11.1 

09 

70 

8 . 6 * 


Net Imports are total Imports and Export of ihe 
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1.19 PER CAPITA AVAILABILITY OF CERTAIN IMPORTANT ARTICLES OF CONSUMPTION 


Year 

Edible# \ 

oil® 

(Kg) 

cioih 

fanaspali Sugar Colton® 0 Man-made 

# (Nov-Oct) (metres) (metres) 

(Kg) (Kg,)+ 

Total 

(metres) 

Tea* 

(Gm) 

## 

Coflee* 

(Gm.) 

Electricity 

(Domestic 

(KWH) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1955-56 

2.5 

07 

50 

144 

NA 

NA 

362.0 

670 

2.4*” 

1060-61 

3.2 

08 

4.8 

136 

1.2 

15 0 

296.0 

80.0 

3.4 

1961-82 

3 2 

0 7 

5,8 

148 

1.2 

160 

337.0 

79 0 

3.6 

1962-63 

3 1 

0 B 

5.5 

14 4 

1.2 

15,6 

296 0 

770 

4.2 

1963-64 

2.7 

O.B 

50 

147 

1,2 

159 

266.0 

B1 0 

4.4 

1964-65 

36 

0 B 

51 

152 

1,6 

16.8 

343 0 

76 0 

4.7 

1965-66 

2 7 

O.B 

57 

147 

1.7 

16 4 

346.0 

72 0 

4.8 

1966-67 

2.7 

0,7 

52 

14.0 

1,7 

15 7 

399 0 

72 0 

52 

1967-68 

34 

08 

4 3" 

13.6 

17 

15.3 

339.0 

66.0 

5.7 

1968-69 

- 26 

0 9 

50 

144 

1.9 

16 3 

376 0 

73.0 

60 

1969-70 

30 

09 

51 

13.6 

2.0 

15 6 

430 0 

62 0 

6.5 

1970-71 

3 5 

1 0 

7,4 

13.6 

2.0 

15 6 

401.0 

60.0 

70 

1971-72 

3.0 

11 

6.8 

12,4 

- 22 

14 6 

426 0 

65.0 

7.3 

1972-73 

2.4 

1 0 

6.2 

132 

20 

15,2 

458 0 

69 0 

7.3 

1973-74 

34 

08 

6.1 

120 

1.9 

13 9 

492 0 

64 0 

B 1 

1974-75 

3.3 

0.6 

5 B 

12,9 

1,7 

14.6 

471 0 

620 

8.8 

1975-76 

3.5 

0.8 

6.1 

12.6 

20 

14 6 

446 0 

62 0 

9.7 

1978-77 

32 

0.9 

60 

114 

2,4 

13.8 

450 0 

71 0 

104 

1977-78 

30 

09 

72 

9.5 

4,0 

13.5 

516 0 

73 0 

10.9 

1978-70 

30 

1 0 

96 

10.2 

4.B 

150 

599 0 

770 

11.0 

1979 BD 

3.7 

1 0 

7 8 

10.1 

4.8 

14,7 

521 0 

730 

12 1 

1980-81 

38 

1 2 

73 

129 

44 

17 3 

511 0 

74.0 

13 5 

1981-82 

5 1 

1 3 

82 

12.2 

49 

171 

466 0 

790 

15 1 

1982-83 

45 

1 3 

80 

118 

4.3 

16 1 

525 0 

82.0 

17.0 

1983-84 

58 

1.2 

10 5 

128 

4.7 

17 3 

518 0 

7BQ 

18 3 

1984-85 

55 

1 3 

10.7 

12.6 

4.6 

17.2 

576 0 

72.0 

21 0 

1985-36 

5.0 

1 a 

11.1 

154 

6.1 

21 6 

589 0 

71.0 

22.9 

198647 

5.0 

1 2 

114 

16.2 

6.6 

21 D 

545 0 

76 0 

25 1 

1987-88 

58 

1.2 

11 7 

14.0 

70 

21.0 

592 0 

72 0 

2 B2 

1980-89 

53 

1.2 

12 1 

16.0 

5.0 

23.0 

612 0 

79 0 

30 9 

1989-90 

53 

1 1 

123 

14 6 

81 

22.7 

571 0 

85 0 

36 1 

1990-91 

5.5 

1 0 

12 7 

15.1 

90 

241 

612.0 

50 0 

36 2 

1991-92 

5.4 

1 0 

13.0 

137 

92 

22.9 

655 0 

64,0 

41.9 

1992-93 

56 

1 0 

13.7 

156 

B9 

245 

649 0 

60 0 

45 6 

1993-94 

6 1 

1 0 

12.5 

15.9 

103 

2 B.2 

667 0 

56.0 

48.8 

1994-95 

63 

1.0 

13.2 

152 

108 

26 0 

664 0 

65.0 

53.0 

1995-96 

70 

1.0 

14.1 

163 

11 7 

28 0 

646 0 

55.0 

56 2 

1996-97 

8,0 

1.0 

14 6 

18.2 

13.1 

29.3 

657 0 

58 0 

58.6 

1997-98 

6.2 

1 0 

14 5 

159 

15.0 

30.9 

635 0 

58.0 

82.9 

1998-99 

0.5 

1.3 

14.9 

131 

161 

28,2 

6840 

650 

66.7 

1990-2000 

9 1 

1 3 

16.6 

14 2 

18 4 

30.6 

641.0 

55 0 

89 2 

2000-01 (P) 

0.0 

1.4 

16,8 

14.2 

16.5 

30.7 

639.0 

5B.0 

NA 


P Provisional 

NA Not available 

0 Includes groundnut oil, rapesaad and mustard oil, sesamum oil, ngerseed oil, soyabean oil and sunflower oil but excludes oil tor manufacture of 
vanaapatl 

@@ Data relate lo calendar year: figures lor 1056 are shown againBt 1955-56 and so on Figures for blended/mixed fabncs ware not separately 
available prior lo 1969 These have been Included under man-made fibre fabncs after 1969. 

* Figures up to 1971-72 relate to coffee season and are thereafter on calendar year basis. Th 0 figures (or 1972-73 correspond to 1973 and so on 
" From 1967-aa onwards sugar season from October to September. 

*“ Relates to 1956, 

+ Relates to actual releases for domestic consumpllon 

ft Relates lo financial year. 

Its Relates to calendar year 

Sources: 1, Directorate of Vanaapatl, Vegetable Dlls & Fate, Ministry of Food, Consumer Affairs & PUbltc Distribution 

2 Department of Sugar 5 Edible Oils 

3 Ministry of Textiles. 

4 Tea Board 

5 Coffee Board, Department of Commerce. 

6 Central Electricity Authority, Ministry of Power. 

Note: The date of clolh; prior to 1980-81 Is calendar year-wise; In meters upto 1084-85, in square meter from 1985-56 onwards 
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1.20 PRODUCTION, IMPORTS AND CONSUMPTION OF FERTILIZERS 


(rnuusdim lunnus ol nutrients) 




1960 61 

1970-71 

19B0-B1 

1990-91 

1995-96 

1996 97 

1997-98 

1098-99 

1999-2000 

2000-01 

2001-02* 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

e 

7 

B 

9 

10 

11 

12 

A. 

Nitrogenous fertilizers 

Production 

98 

830 

2164 

6993 

B777 

0599 

10086 

10480 

10890 

10962 

10959 


Imports 

369 

477 

1510 

414 

1936 

1155 

1362 

035 

8.J3 

151 

264' 


Consumption 

210 

1407 

3678 

7997 

9823 

1030? 

10901 

11354 

11592 

10920 

12197 

B 

Phosphatlc fertilizers 

Production 

52 

229 

641 

2052 

2558 

2556 

2976 

3141 

3399 

3743 

4082 


Imports 


32 

452 

1311 

360 

24G 

672 

868 

1503 

396 

415* 


Consumption 

53 

462 

1214 

3221 

2896 

2977 

3914 

4112 

4799 

4215 

5108 

C 

Polassic fertilizers 

Imports 

2D 

120 

797 

132B 

1423 

613 

1140 

1542 

1739 

1541 

1271' 


Consumption 

29 

228 

624 

132B 

1156 

1020 

1373 

1332 

1C78 

1567 

1911 

□ 

All fertilizers (NPK) 

Production 

150 

1059 

3005 

9045 

11335 

11155 

13002 

13821 

1.128!) 

14705 

15041 


Imports 

419 

629 

2759 

275S 

3955 

1975 

3174 

3145 

4076 

2090 

1590' 


Consumption 

292 

2177 

5516 

12546 

13877 

14308 

10168 

16798 

18069 

16702 

19308 


Estimated. @ Uplo November 2001 


Sources ' 1) Ministry of Chemicals & Fertilizers, Department of Fertilizers 
2) Department of Agriculture & Cooperation 


1.21 PRODUCTION OF MAJOR LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS AND FISH 



Milk 

Eggi 

Fish 

Year 

(Million ionites) 

(Million Nos.) 

(Thousand tonnes) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1950-51 

170 

1832 

752 

1960-61 

200 

2881 

1160 

1970-71 

22,0 

0172 

1756 

19B0-81 

31.6 

10060 

2442 

1981-82 

34.3 

10B76 

2444 

1982-83 

as a 

11454 

2367 

1983-84 

38 B 

12702 

2606 

1984-85 

41 5 

14252 

2601 

1985-88 

44 0 

16128 

2878 

1988-87 

40.1 

17310 

2942 

19B7-88 

46,7 

17BO0 

2959 

1988-89 

40,4 

18980 

3152 

1989-90 

51.4 

20204 

3677 

1990-91 

53.9 

21100 

3836 

1991-92 

55 7 

21980 

4157 

1992-93 

58.0 

22930 

4365 

1993-04 

60.6 

24170 

4644 

1994-95 

64,0 

25960 

47B9 

1995-96 

66 2 

27200 

4949 

1996-97 

691 

27500 

5348 

1997-98 

71 9 

28690 

5308 

1996-90 

75 2 

29478 

5282 

1999-2000 (P) 

78.1 

31501 

5675 

2000-01 (P) 

81.0 

32420 

5856 


(P) Provisional @ . Anticipated, 

Sources: Department of Animal Husbandry & Dairying 
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1.22 PRODUCTION OF COAL AND LIGNITE 


(Million tonnes) 





Coal 





Lignite 


Total 

Year 

Coking 

Metallurgical 

Non-Melallurglcal 

Non-cckmg 

Tolal 




coal and 
lignite 
(5)+(6) 


2 


3 


4 

5 


6 


‘ 7 


NA 


NA 


NA 



NA 


32.30 


16 90 


NA 


38.24 



NA 


56 23 

1970-71 

17 82 


NA 


5513 

72 95 


3.39 


70.34 

197S-76 

2219 


7 93 


89 61 

99 63 


3 03 


102 66 

1976-77 

23.85 


818 


69.16 

100.99 


4,02 


105.01 

1977-78 

23 23 


S10 


69,65 

100,98 


3.5B 


104.56 

1978-79 

22.54 


B 67 


70.74 

101.95 


3.30 


105 25 

1979 BO 

2419 


6 66 


73 07 

103.94 


2 90 


106.64 

19B0-B1 

24 59 


6.03 


B1 29 

11391 


511 


119.02 

1981-62 

26 B9 


9 23 


BB.11 

124 23 


8.31 


130 54 

19B2B3 

30.10 


7.47 


92.93 

130 50 


6.93 


13743 

1983-84 

30.11 


6 24 


101 87 

13B 22 


7 30 


145.52 

1984-85 

30.57 


6 04 


110 80 

147 41 


780 


155 21 

19BS-B6 

29 07 


6.57 


118,56 

154.20 


6 05 


162.25 

1900-67 

27.91 


11.63 


126,23 

165.77 


9 43 


17520 

19B7-BB 

26 28 


14 73 


13B71 

170,72 


11 16 


190 88 

19B0-B9 

2516 


17 56 


151 BB 

194.60 


12 40 


207.00 

19B9-90 

24 50 


19 93 


156.46 

200 .BS 


12 80 


213.69 

1990-01 

2410 


21.20 


166 43 

211.73 


1377 


225.50 

1991-92 

26 33 


19.95 


183 00 

229.28 


14.55 


243,83 

1992-93 

25 72 


19.64 


192 90 

23B26 


16.62 


254 BB 

1993-94 

25 99 


19.07 


200 ,BS 

246 04 


18.10 


264,14 

1994-95 

24 54 

- 

19 71 


209.55 

253 B0 


19.34 


273.14 

1995-96 

2353 


16 57 


230.03 

270.13 


22.14 


292.27 

1996-97 

22.64 


17.90 


245.12 

2B5 6B 


22.54 


306 20 

1997-9B 

24 16 


19.34 


252.43 

295 93 


23.05 


319 96 

1998-99 

23.B2 


15.36 


253 09 

292.27 


23.42 


315.69 

1999-2000 

21.23 


12.02 


266 72 

299.97 


22.12 


322.09 

2000-2001 

1931 


11.77 


278 55 

309 63 


22.35 


332.5B 

2001 -2002' 
(April-0 ct.) 

N.A. 


N.A. 


155.50 

169.05 


11.07 


180.12 

* Provisional. 

NA Not available 

Source . Mlnlslry ol Coal 













1.23 

PRODUCTION OF FABRICS 














(million eq. mbs,) 










April-October 

Sector 


1995-06 

1896-97 

1997-9B 

1996-99 

1999-2000 

2000-2001 

20004)1 

2001-02(P) 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

e 

7 


B 

9 

Mills 


2019 

1957 

1946 

17B5 

1714 

1670 


1001 

089 

Pawerlooms (Incl. Hosiery) 

22239 

24885 

27346 

26966 

29551 

30499 


17700 

1B609 

Handlooms 


7202 

7456 

7603 

6792 

7352 

'7506 


4411 

4453 

Olhers 


49B 

540 

545 

564 

575 

581 


339 

339 

Total 


31956 

34838 

37441 

36127 

3920B 

40256 


23451 

242B0 





Share In output (per cent) 






Mills 


6.3 

5.6 

5,2 

5.0 

44 

41 


43 

37 

Powerlooms (incl Hosiery) 

69 6 

71.4 

73 0 

747 

75.3 

75 a 


75 5 

< 76 6 

Handlooms 


22.5 

21.4 

20.3 

18.8 

1B.S 

107 


18.B 

IB,3 

. Olhers 


1 6 

1.6 

1.5 

1,5 

1 S 

1.4 


1.4 

'1.4 

Total 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


100.0 

100.0 


(P) Provisional 

Source : Office of Textile Commissioner, Mumbai 
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1.24 PROGRESS OF ELECTRICITY SUPPLY (UTILITIES AND NON-UTILITIES) 
A : INSTALLED PLANT CAPACITY 


(Thousand MW) 



Utilities 



Non- 

Tolal 

Vfear 

Hydro 

Thermal 

Nuclei or 

Tolnl 

Ulililics 

(SH 6 ) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

H 

7 

1950-5.1 + 

oa 

1 1 

— 

1 7 

06 

2.3 

1860-61 

1 9 

27 

“ 

40 

1 0 

56 

1970-71 

64 

79 

04 

14 7 

1 6 

183 

1975-76 

85 

no 

0« 

201 

2 1 

22.2 

1976-77 

90 

11 B 

06 

2.1 5 

2 3 

23.8 

1977-78 

10 0 

13.0 

06 

2,1 7 

?!i 

26.2 

1978-79 

10 8 

152 

06 

26 7 

2 6 

29.3 

1970-80 

11.4 

16.4 

0.8 

26 4 

20 

313 

1980-61 

11 8 

17.6 

09 

30 2 

3 1 

333 

1981-82 

12 2 

193 

OS 

32 3 

34 

358 

1982-83 

131 

21 4 

09 

35 4 

39 

39 2 

1983-84 

13 9 

24 4 

1.1 

39 3 

4 4 

437 

1904-85 

14 5 

27.0 

1 1 

42 6 

5 1 

477 

1985-36 

15 5 

30 0 

1 3 

4b H 

5 5 

52.3 

1986-87 

16.2 

31 a 

1.3 

49 3 

fi / 

550 

1987-88 

17.3 

35 6 

1 3 

54 P 

63 

GO 5 

1988-89 

17.8 

39 7 

1.5 

!i!) 0 

75 

655 

1989-90 

18.3 

43 6 

1 5 

63 6 

«? 

718 

1990-91 

18.B 

45 8 

1 5 

OFi 1 

0 6 

74 7 

1991-92 

19.2 

46 1 

1 (I 

69 1 

9 3 

784 

1992-93 

19 8 

50 7 

2 0 

72 9 

10 1 

B24 

1993-94 

20 4 

54 4 

20 

715 ft 

10 7 

B7.5 

1994-95 

20.8 

58.1 

2.2 

til 1 

11? 

623 

1995-96 

21.0 

601 

22 

03 3 

11 H 

951 

1998-97 

21.7 

81.9 

22 

05 6 

1? 1 

97,0 

1997-98 

21.9 

65.0 

22 

00 1 

19? 

102 3 

1998-99 

22 4 

BB.7 

2 2 

03 3 

14 1 

1074 

1999-00 

23 8 

71 3 

27 

078 

14 7 

112.5 

2000-01* 

25.1 

73,6 

2.9 

101.6 

154 

117.0 


B : ENERGY GENERATED (GROSS) 


(Billion KWH) 

Year 

Hydra 

Utilities 

Thermal 

Nuiloar 

Toiai 

Non- 

UlllillUS 

Tblal 

(5>+(6> 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1950-51+ 

2.5 

26 

. 

5 1 

1 5 

6.6 

19B0-61 

78 

91 

- 

16.9 

32 

20.1 

1970-71 

25 2 

28.2 

24 

55 8 

84 

612 

1975-78 

33.3 

43.3 

2 G 

79 2 

6 7 

059 

1B76-77 

34.8 ■ 

50 2 

33 

Hfl3 

7 3 

95.6 

1977-78 

38.0 

01.1 

23 

91 4 

1 6 

98 9 

1978-79 

471 

52 6 

28 

102 5 

7 b 

110.1 

1979-BO 

45.5 

56.3 

2.9 

104,41 

8 2 

112.8 

1980-81 

46.5 

81.3 

30 

110 8 

H 4 

119.3 

1081-82 

49 6 

69 5 

3.0 

122 t 

0U 

131.1 

1962-83 

404 

70 9 

2.0 

130.3 

10 0 

140.3 

1983-84 

50 0 

BC.7 

35 

1402 

10 0 

1510 

1984-85 

53 9 

98.8 

4 1 

156.9 

123 

169.2 

1985-88 

51 0 

1144 

5,0 

170 4 

13 0 

183.4 

1986-87 

538 

12B.9 

5.0 

187 7 

136 

201.3 

1987-88 

47 5 

149 8 

5.0 

2021 

16 9 

210.0 

198B-B9 

.57,9 

1577 

56 

221 4 

199 

2413 

1989-90 

62.1 

178.7 

4.6 

24 5 4 

23 0 

268.4 

1990-91 

71,7 

186.5 

6 1 

264 3 

25 1 

289.4 

1991-92 

72 8 

20B7 

55 

2870 

28 6 

3156 

1992-93 

6B.9 

224.8 

67 

301.4 

31 3 

332.7 

1993-04 

704 

248 2 

54 

324 0 

323 

356.3 

1094-95 

B2 7 

2621 

5 6 

350,4 

35 1 

385.5 

1995- 96 

1996- 07 

1997- 98 

1998- 99 

1999- 00 

72.6 

689 

74.6 

82 9 

80.6 

209.3 

317 9 

337 0 

353,7 

388 B 

0 0 

9 1 

10 1 

11 9 

13.3 

379 9 

395.9 

421.7 

44B5 

480.7 

382 

408 

44 1 

484 

51 5 

418.1 
4387 
466.B 
4969 
532 2 

2000 -01* 

74.5 

408.1 

18.9 

499,5 

55.0 

554.5 


* Provisional 

+ On a calendar year basis 

Note Figures may not add up to the total owing to rounding pH. 
Source. Ministry of Power 
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1.25 PATTERN OF ELECTRICITY CONSUMPTION (UTILITIES) 


--—___ _ fner nenl’) 

Year 

Domestic 

Commercial 

Industry 

Traction 

Agriculture 

Others 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

195051+ 

12,6 

7.5 

62.6 

74 

39 

60 

1960-61 

10.7 

61 

69 4 

33 

6,0 

45 

197071 

88 

5.9 

67 6 

32 

102 

4.3 

1975-76 

9.7 

5 8 

62 4 

31 

14.5 

4 5 

1976-77 

9.5 

62 

62 5 

33 

14 4 

4 1 

1977-78 

9 9 

64 

81.6 

33 

14 6 

4 2 

1978-70 

9.8 

5,6 

81.B 

2 8 

15 8 

4 4 

1079-80 

10.B 

60 

5B 9 

2.9 

172 

42 

19BO-81 

11 2 

57 

58 4 

27 

17 6 

44 

1981-82 

11 6 

58 

55 8 

2,8 

16 B 

42 

1982-83 

127 

6 1 

65,4 

2,6 

IBB 

4.4 

1983-84 

12.9 

8,4 

55 8 

26 

17 8 

4 5 

19B4-B5 

136 

6.1 

55 2 

25 

104 

42 

1985-86 

14.0 

5.8 

54.5 

2.5 

191 

4.0 

1986-87 

14.2 

57 

51 7 

24 

21 7 

43 

1987-88 

15.2 

6 1 

47 5 

25 

24.2 

4.5 

1B88-B9 

155 

8 2 

47.1 

23 

24 3 

46 

1989-90 

1G9 

54 

46 0 

2.3 

25.1 

43 

1990-91 

18.8 

59 

44,2 

22 

25 4 

4,5 

1991-92 

17.3 

56 

42 0 

22 

28 2 

45 

1992-93 

180 

57 

409 

2.3 

28.7 

44 

1993-94 

18.2 

59 

39.6 

23 

2?,7 

43 

1994-95 

18.5 

6.1 

38.6 

23 

30 5 

40 

1995-96 

187 

81 

37.B 

23 

309 

4.2 

1006-97 

197 

82 

37.2 

2.4 

30 0 

45 

1997-98 

20.3 

65 

354 

2.3 

30.B 

4.7 

199B-99 

21 0 

64 

339 

24 

31.4 

4.9 

1999-00* 

22.2 

6.3 

346 

2.6 

29.2 

4.9 

+ 

Nole. 
Source; 

On a calendar year basis 

Figures may nol add up lo 100 per cent owing to rounding off 

Ministry el Power. 

1.26 OPERATIONS OF INDIAN RAILWAYS 






1950-51 

1960-81 

1970-71 19B0-81 

1990-91 1995-96 

1996-97 1997-9B 

1998-99 

1999-00 

2000 -01* 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

a 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1 

Route kllomolers Electrified 

0,4 

08 

3,7 

5,4 

10.0 

12.3 

127 

14 0 

14.6 

150 

15.4 


(thousand) Total 

53 8 

58 3 

59 8 

61.2 

82 4 

62 9 

62 B 

62 5 

62.8 

62 B 

62.9 

2 

Originating Iraltlc (million tannea) 
Revanue-eamlng 

73 2 

119.8 

167,9 

195.9 

318,4 

390 7 

409 0 

429 4 

420 9 

456.4 

473 3 


Total Iralllc 

93.0 

158.2 

196.5 

220.0 

341,4 

405 5 

423.4 

445 5 

441.8 

47B2 

504.2 

3. 

Goods carded (billion tonne-km.): 
Revanue-eamlng 

37.6 

72.3 

110.7 

147,7 

235.8 

270 5 

277.6 

284 3 

281.8 

■305.2 

310.9 


Total Iralllc 

441 

87.7 

127 4 

158.5 

242 7 

273 5 

280.0 

286 8 

284 3 

308.0 

316 5 

4 

Earnings from goods carried (Rs crore) 

139 3 

280,5 

600,7 

1550,9 

B247 0 15290 4 

16354,2 

19595 0 

19675 8 

21754,9 

23332.2 

5 

Average lead; all goods traffic (Km.) 

470.0 

561,0 

648.0 

720,0 

711.0 

675 0 

601,0 

644 0 

644 0 

644.0 

626.0 

6 

Average rate per tonne-kilometer (paisa) 

32 

3.9 

5.4 

10.5 

35.0 

55,4 

58.9 

68.9 

69 9 

713 

76.1 

7 

Passengers originating (million) 

1284.0 

1594.0 

2431.0 

3613.0 

3B5B.0 

4018,0 

4153.0 

4348 0 

4411 0 

4585 0 

486441 

a 

Passenger kilometers (billion) 

66 5 

777 

118.1 

208 6 

295.6 

341.9 

357 0 

3B0.0 

403 9 

430.7 

456.6 

8 . 

Passenger earnings (Rs, crore) 

9B 2 

131.6 

295.5 

827,5 

3144.7 

6124.5 

6633.2 

7573.2 

8549.9 

9581 0 

10515.1 

10 . 

Average lead; passenger traffic (km.) 

51 8 

4B.7 

48.6 

57.7 

76.6 

B5 1 

66.0 

87.4 

91 6 

93 9 

97.5 

11 . 

Average rate per 
paBsenger - kilometer (palse) 

1 8 

1 7 

25 

4.0 

10.6 

17.9 

18 5 

19 7 

21.1 

22.2 

22.2 


' Provisional. 

Source . Ministry ol Railways 
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1 27 REVENUE EARNING GOODS TRAFFIC ON INDIAN RAILWAYS 
A:TRAFFIC ORIGINATING 


(Million tonnes] 



Commodity 

1950-51 

1960-01 

1970-71 

1980-at 

1990 01 

1995 % 

1996 97 

1997-98 

1990 99 

1999 00 

2000-01* 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

0 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1. 

Coal 

20 2 

30 9 

47.9 

64 06 

135.16 

104 42 

190 10 

nroi /ft 

197 IK) 

209 96 

222.76 

2 

Raw materials (or steel 
plants (excl. coal) 

NA 

10 5 

18 1 

20 17 

25 90 

30 94 

30 53 

37 01 

35 91 

37 29 

38,75 

3. 

Pig Iron and tmisbed sleet 
from steel plants 

NA 

3.0 

62 

7 53 

10 01 

12 Oft 

11 HI 

11 ID 

10 47 

12 09 

11.51 

4, 

Iron ore for exports 

NA 

20 

9 a 

11 07 

13 14 

10.17 

10 34 

12 16 

11 40 

12 31 

14.50 

5 

Cement 

25 

65 

11 O 

0 64 

28 ea 

3213 

34 U» 

37 3ft 

36 7S 

43 61 

42.84 

e. 

Foodgnalns 

75 

127 

15.1 

1033 

25 35 

24 90 

29 01 

26 31 

27 56 

31.14 

26.85 

7 

Fertilizers 

NA 

1 4 

4.7 

8,11 

18,36 

23 54 

21 17 

26 67 

27 77 

31 13 

27.14 

6 

Mineral oils 

2.7 

4,7 

a.g 

14 95 

24 99 

2091 

2ft 52 

3073 

32 99 

34 20 

3822 

9 

Other goods 

40.0 

40 7 

48 2 

42 06 

36 61 

35 40 

30 52 

37 BO 

30 09 

44 62 

62 81 

10. Total revenue-earning - traffic 

73.2 

119.0 

107.9 

195.94 

318 40 

390,69 

409 02 

429.30 

420.92 

456.42 

473.25 






B : GOODS CARRIED 





(Billion lonne-km) 


Commodity 

1950-51 

1960-61 

1970-71 

1000-81 

1990-91 

1995 96 

1996117 

1897 90 

109099 

1999-00 

2000-01* 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

/ 

9 

’) 

10 

11 

12 

1 

Coal 

11.27 

20 35 

27.84 

36,37 

05 00 

111 DM 

11409 

127 52 

121 70 

1.-677 

130.00 

2. 

Raw materials lor steel 

plants (excl. coal) 

NA 

190 

271 

4 25 

7 51 

14 16 

14 97 

13 39 

12 29 

13.05 

14.23 

3 

Pig Iron and llnlshed steel 
from aleel plants 

NA 

3.32 

6 20 

056 

11 58 

18 45 

11 03 

11 50 

11 48 

12 42 

11.57 

4 

Iran ore for exports 

NA 

NA 

549 

7.28 

754 

6 94 

5 09 

CHI 

6 45 

6 60 

704 

5. 

Cement 

NA 

2.47 

G.99 

7.19 

10.94 

18 64 

19 32 

2U 94 

20 98 

24 77 

24.09 

6 

Foodgrams 

4.00 

B.62 

14,51 

24 31 

35 59 

34 57 

30 86 

;«)9« 

32 58 

30 10 

33.01 

7 

Fertilizers 

NA 

NA 

3.81 

6 92 

17 27 

21 19 

1H22 

22 02 

22 44 

25.56 

23.39 

0 

Mineral oils 

NA 

2.56 

5,26 

11 66 

15 12 

19.20 

lB 60 

1966 

2032 

10 65 

19.76 

9 

Other goods 

< 22.30 

31.05 

37 89 

39 10 

36 36 

3? 26 

31 60 

;ii at) 

33 21 

30 90 

45.22 

10 

Total revenue-earning - traffic 

37.57 

72.33 

110.70 

147.05 

235.79 

270 49 

277 57 

204.25 

291.S1 

305.20 

310.91 


• Provisional 

NA. Not Available. 

Source : Ministry of Railways 
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1.2B OPERATIONS OF ROAD TRANSPORT 




1950-51 

1900-61 

1970-71 

19BO-01 

1990-91 

1993-94 

1994-95 

1995-96 

1996-97 1997-96* 


1 

Z 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

6 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1 

Length of roads 

(Thousand km) 












Total 


400 0 

524 5 

915 0 

1485 4 

1998 2 

2142 0 

2173 3 

2367 1 

2465.9** 

NA 


Surfaced 


157 0 

263 0 

396 0 

604 0 

1024.4 

1176 2 

1203 0 

1294 3 

1394.1 

NA 

z. 

Length of national highways 

(Thousand km) 












Total 


19 0 

23 0 

23 5 

31.7 

33 7 

34 2 

34,3 

345 

34.6# 

NA 


Surfaced 


190 

21 0 

23 3 

31.5 

33 4 

34.0 

34.0 

34 3 

346 

NA 

3 

Length of stale highways 

(Thousand km) 












Total 


NA 

N A 

56 0 

94 4 

127 3 

132 4 

134.1 

135.2 

137.1 

NA 


Surfaced 


NA 

N A 

51 7 

90 2 

124 B 

■130,0 

131.5 

132.9 

134.B 

NA 

4 

Number of registered vehicles (Thousand) 












All vehicles 


306 0 

665 0 

1865.0 

5391.0 

21374,0 

27660 0 

30295.0 

33783 0 

37231 0 

40939 


Goods vehicles 


82 0 

16B43 

343 0 

554.0 

1350 0 

1691,0 

17940 

2031 0 

2260 0 

2529 


Buses 


34 0 

57 0 

94 0 

162.0 

331 0 

392 0 

423.0 

449 0 

4BB.0 

535® 

5 

Revenue from road transport 

(Rs crore) 












Central 


340 

111 7 

451 B 

930 9 

4596 0 

5377,2 

6918 2 

B032 7 

10620 6 

NA 


States 


126 

55.2 

231 4 

750 4 

30352 

3993 3 

4424.7 

5034,0 

6546 3 

NA 

* 

Provisional 












NA' Not Available. 












"* 

The present total length of National Highways Is 5B.112 Kilometers, (as on Nov 2Q01) 






# 

Excluding Jawahar RojgarYoiana Roads 











@ 

Includes omnl buses 












Source Ministry of Road Transport & Highways. 












* 

1.29 GROWTH OF CIVIL AVIATION 




1960-61 

1970-71 

1980-61 

1990-91 

1995-96 

1996-97 

1997-96 

1998-99 

1999-00 

2000-01* 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

B 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1 

Total fleet strength ■ 













(1) Air India 


13 

10 

17 

24 

26 

28 

26 

26 

26 

25 


(II) Indian Airlines 


88 

73 

49 

56 

59 

54 

54 

53 

53 

52 

2 

Revenue lonne - kilometers 

(Rs. crore) 












(i) Air India 


7 56 

27 52 

96 01 

13810 

161 90 

149.95 

150 24 

147 36 

145 65 

150.14 


(II) Indian Airlines 


10.00 

20 00 

4003 

69 92 

72 27 

76 52 

82.75 

04.08 

74,03 

77.73 

3. 

Number of paasangers carried 

(Lakh) 












(1) Air India 


1 25 

4 67 

14,16 

21 61 

2B53 

29 51 

30.63 

31 70 

33.50 

33.QQ 


(11) Indian Airlines 


7 90 

21 30 

54 29 

78 66 

77 40 

01.70 

83 80 

60.10 

59 30 

59.90 

4 

Passengers handled at 

(lakh) 












AAI Airports 


NA 

NA 

107,36 

177 23 

256 40 

364.93 

365.31 

369.74 

390.04 

420.25 

5. 

Cargo handled at (Thousand tonnes) 












AAI Airports 


NA 

N A 

178.70 

377 33 

561 56 

681 21 

705 BB 

699.00 

797 00 

839.26 


* Provisional 

NA ■ Nol Available. 

Source ■ Ministry of Civil Aviation 
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1.30 COMMODITY BALANCE OF PETROLEUM AND PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


Hem 


1950-51+ 1960-61+ 197071* 1960 81 


Crude Oil 

1 Refinery throughput 


03 


Provisional 
On a calender year basis. 


66 


2 Domestic production 

03 

05 

(a) On-shore 

0.3 

05 

(b) On-shore 

_ 


3. Imports 

NA 

6.0 

4 Exports 

- 

- 

5. Net imports (3-4) 

NA 

60 

Pelroleum Products 

1 Domaslie consumption® 
of which 

33 

77 

(e) Naphtha 



(b) Kerosene 

0.9 

2.0 

(c) High speed diesel oil 

02 

1 2 

(d) Fuel oils 

09 

1 7 

2 Domes lie production 

02 

57 

of which 

(a) Naphtha 

NA 

„> 

(b) Kerosene 

NA 

09 

(c) High speed diesel oil 

NA 

1 1 

(d) Fuel oils 

NA 

16 

3. Imports 

31 

2.5 

4 Exports @ @ 

NA 

NA 

5 Nel Imports (3-4) 

NA 

NA 


16 4 

60 

6.0 

11.7 


?5B 

10 5 
55 
5,0 
1C 3 


loot) ’ll 
fi 

SI 8 

330 
It H 

71 i 
TO / 


1'nr% 

7 

50 l 

357 
It !) 
3 1 a 
I 


I9 r 4>!17 


f-;* ’> 

V '» 
n .i 
.*1 5 
,« a 


1'ior r i;i 
<i 

65 7 

330 
It i. 

77 4 
-14 i, 




6M5 

37/ 
11 5 
712 
39 8 


319 
113 
206 
45 0 


[U f e l^ n3UmPH0M - lncludir ’ 9 ,n,pM by ,,,lva ' e W*" Iwm <«M !.*, 

Not avaUabhT " ° P ' 0dUClS '° N8Pi " bU ‘ 6,<dU ‘ ,,n9 <>' POL l >y private 

Negligible, 

Import dais excludes Imports by PMS and private parties 
Source . Ministry of Petroleum and Nalural Gas 


NA. 

Nag 

Note 


103.4 

32.4 
11.1 
20.6 
74.1 


11 7 

16 2 

20 7 

27 3 

33 9 

34 S 

39 6 

450 

74.1 

179 

309 

550 

74 7 

/os 

EM 3 

906 

97.1 

19.6 

09 

7 3 

3 4 

3 7 

4 n 

4 7 




3.3 

3 U 

4 7 

42 

10 3 

7 6 

04 

71 I 

00 

<1,1 

3? 3 

10 / 

!Ui 

15 it 
1(113 

9 0 

"Hi 1 

it n 

Cl « 

10b 

37 2 

ii a 

6.0 

107 

393 

116 

B.1 

10.7 

37.8 
11.4 

17 1 

24 1 

4HG 

51. 1 

53 ft 

1-1 9 

04 5 

70 4 

85.8 

1.2 

2 1 

4 9 

lib 

G 1 

i. 1 




29 

36 

24 

7 4 

6 0 
1/7 

5 3 

20 / 

hi 1 
-»■} ' < 

i i 1 

0 i 

6 1 

5 3 
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1.32 INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
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2.1 GROSS CAPITAL FORMATION FROM BUDGETARY RESOURCES OF THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 


(Rs crore) 



Gross capital formation by the 
Central Governmenl 



Gross financial assistance 
for capital formation to 




Fixed 

assets 

Works 

Stores 

Increase In 
slocks ol 
foodgralns 
& Fertilisers 

Total 

Stats 

govern¬ 

ments 

Non¬ 

depart- 

mental 

commercial 

undsr- 

takingB c 

Others" 

Total 

Total 

(5+9) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

a 

9 

10 

First Plan 

(1951-52 10 1955-56) 

593 9 

9.B 

8.8 

612 3 

615,7 

B1 1 

95 9 

992.7 

1605.0 

Second Plan 
(1956-57 to 1960-61) 

1362 3 

8.3 

73 B 

1444 5 

1373,2 

932 4 

1547 

2460 3 

3904 B 

Third Plan 

(1961-6210 1965-66) 

2355 4 

99 5 

-9.B 

2445 1 

2837.4 

1658 8 

2104 

4706 6 

7151.7 

Annual Plans 
(1966-67to 1968-69) 

14106 

122 

■179.6 
-121 6 ■ 

1243 2 
13012* 

2127,2 

1593 5 
1403 5" 

163 6 

3BB4 3 
3694.3" 

5127 5 
49B5 5 

Fourth Plan 
(1969-70IO1973-74) 

20576 

104,1 

70 

2988 7 

4570.3 

2750 B 

621 1 

7942 2 

10910.9 

Fifth Plan 

(1974-75(0 1970-79) 

52221 

68.0 

661 1 

5951 2 

9866.9 

9380 8 

920 B 

199B0 3 

25931 5 

Slxlh Plan 

(19Q0-B1 lo 19B4-B5) 

14146 1 

674.6 


14822 7 

25693 3 

21288.9 

2663 2 

49645 4 

64468.1 

Seventh Plan 
(1905-3610 19B9-90) 

30728 5 

887 6 


31616.1 

61466 5 

31643 4 

882BO 

1010410 

133557,1 

Eighth Plan 
(1992-9310 1996-97) 

74042 5 

-443 4 


73599 1 

130780.3 

26949.7 

21795B 

179525B 

253124 9 

1950-51 

79 5 

9.9 

-9 3 

80.1 

41.1 

52 

24 

48 7 

126 8 

1955-56 

177.4 

5.1 

-29 8 

152 7 

275 2 

22 0 

33 4 

330 6 

483.3 

1960-61 

302 0 

-38 4 

438 

307 4 

319 3 

210 7 

24 6 

554 6 

Q62 0 

1965-G6 

5491 

1 2 

-29 B 

520 4 

739 4 

492 6 

53 0 

1285.0 

1605.4 

1970-71 

485 0 

83 

26 0 

519 3 

740 2 

530 7 

98 3 

1369 2 

1B88.5 

1971-72 

5661 

55.4 

-24,1 

597 4 

BB4 7 

5451 

133 4 

1583 2 

2180 6 

1972-73 

664.6 

59.1 

-46.8 

6771 

1062 3 

731 4 

158 7 

1950 4 

2627.5 

1973-74 

711 4 

BB 

62.1 

7B2 3 

1190 B 

583 1 

108 4 

18823 

2664 6 

1974-75 

822 6 

33,3 

371 5 

1227 4 

11BB.1 

1108 0 

153 6 

2449 9 

3677 3 

1975-76 

949 6 

176 

2371 

1204.3 

1433.3 

1B3B2 

1B7 4 

3458 9 

4663.2 

1976-77 

1089 7 

-30 4 

52.5 

1111.8 

1523 9 

21B3 3 

172 0 

3879 2 

4991.0 

1977-78 

11185 

-11 3 


1107 2 

2221.2 

2156 3 

202 8 

4580.3 

56B7.5 

1978-79 

12417 

58 8 


1300 5 

3302 4 

2105 0 

204.6 

5612 0 

6912,5 

1979-80 

1443.3 

84 3 


1527.6 

3243.6 

2234 Q 

222.7 

5701.2 

7228.8 

1980-81 

1751.2 

156 3 


1907 5 

3665.B 

3166 2 

272 6 

71046 

90121 

1981-82 

2411.4 

140 5 


2551.9 

3B27.9 

3BB0 5 

4388 

B247.2 

107991 

1982-63 

. 2813,8 

70 5 


2B94 3 

4931.2 

4074 2 

514 3 

9519.7 

12404 0 

1983-04 

32191 

136 8 


3355.7 

5873 6 

467B 9 

693 5 

11346 0 

147017 

1984-85 

3952 6 

170 7 


4123.3 

7194 8 

5489.1 

744.0 

13427 9 

175512 

1985-86 

4451 5 

106.2 


4557,7 

10053 5 

60S2 4 

7B3 6 

16B19.5 

214772 

19B6-B7 

5617 3 

87,7 


5905.0 

10800 2 

6523 4 

1091.1 

184147 

243107 

1987-88 

56831 

277.5 


5960 6 

12723 4 

5667 2 

141B.0 

19B09B 

257701 

1988-89 

6970 7 

79.5 


7056,2 

13956 4 

6316.5 

1648 2 

210212 

28977,4 

1989-BO 

7799.9 

336.7 


8136.6 

13935 0 

7053 9 

3887.2 

24876 1 

330127 

1990-91 

8193 0 

408.9 


0601.9 

20009 1 

5541 0 

905.4 

26455 5 

35057 4 

1991-92 

9056 4 

202 7 


9259.1 

19376.5 

4764.3 

1764 7 

25005 5 

35164 6 

1992-93 

11842.9 

231 7 


11874.6 

19651 3 

4730 4 

1392 3 

257740 

37640 6 

1993-94" 

13106.1 

-341.0 


12765.1 

23196.3 

6632 2 

2456 9 

322854 

45050.5 

1994-95 

14804.3 

-475 9 


14328 4 

27416 1 

7190.8 

5264.8 

388715 

54199.9 

1995-96 

16857 5 

-172 9 


166846 

27571.3 

4222 1 

0797.8 

38591.0 

55275,6 

1996-97 

17631 7 

314 7 


17940 4 

32945.3 

4174,2 

58B4.4 

43003 9 

60950.3 

1097-98' 

188929 

262 3 


18955 2 

23578 0 

5848.7 

6433 1 

35859 8 

54015.0 

1998-99 

20324.0 

322 7 


20646 7 

25612 6, 

6400 5 

5146 7 

37159 8 

57806,5 

1999-2000 

24983.0 

1091,9 


26074 9 

29076 5 

6943 6 

5506.5 

41526 0 

07601,5 

2000-01 (RE) 

18855.3 

1404 4 


20259 7 

30398.0 

7472.2 

5797 4 

43067.6 

63927.3 

2001'02(BE) 

20034.4 

1090.3 


211247 

32399 9 

7527.9 

5705.7 

45633.5 

66758.2 


" Includes transfer of foodgralns lo lha Food Corporation of India. 

B Includes loans to Food Corporation of India Far the stockpiling oF Foodgralns. 

" Public undertakings operated by autonomous corporations and companies 
* Includes loans and grants to local authorities (or capital formation. 

" From 1993-94 onwards, Delhi Is not Inlcudad. . 

1 From 1997-98 onwards loans to States/UTs are exclusive ol loans against States/UTs share In the small saving collections 

Source! Economic Division, Department of Economic Affairs, Ministry of Finance. 
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2 2 BUDGETARY TRANSACTIONS OFTHE CENTRAL AND STATE GOVERNMENTS AND UNION TERRITORIES 
(Including Internal and extra-budgetary resources of public sector undertakings for their plans) 


(Re. crow) 



1980-81 

1990-91 

1996 97 

1997*3(1 

KI3/I r>9 

vry> ?(xK) 

1009.2000 

2000-01 






__ __ 

(RE) 

(RE) 

(BE) 

1 

2 

3 

A 

5 

ii 

/ 

6 

B 

1 TOTAL OUTLAY 

36845 

176548 

370497 

4227!>0 


M* 1 MOO 

56'kM3 

644234 

A DEVELOPMENT (1) 

24426 

105322 

202640 

2211119 

CMi'/i.) 


3021154 

331B5B 

B NON-DEVELOPMENT 

12419 

70626 

16/857 

191631 

2153% 

.1.940.) 

20618!) 

312276 

1 Defence (nal) 

3600 

15427 

2(1505 

352/0 

.WjH 

454/ M 

48504 

58587 

2 Interest payments 

2957 

25006 

63(131 

785.51 


10/2(1,9 

111232 

124356 

3 Tex collection charges 

504 

1973 

4080 

4926 

VI l r ) 

6620 

6803 

7133 


1163 

5607 

I2H71 

15/97 

1 ftW 

10303 

21031 

21631 

5. Others (2) 

4195 

22563 

51470 

60565 

(PW) 

MKOI 

90559 

100368 

II CURRENT REVENUE 

24563 

110607 

254581 

2/9957 

30510/ 

3 / 541 a 

356496 

423147 

A TAX REVENUE 

19944 

87723 

200046 

213054 

at, ton/ 

2H2219 

275853 

325551 

1. Income and corporation tax 

2817 

10712 

36801 

3711/ 

14/6!) 

57/60 

56599 

71630 

2 Customs 

3409 

20644 

42851 

40IM 

4W/4J 


4/800 

53572 

3. Union excise duties 

6500 

24514 

45000 

4/90/ 

9L’46 

6)7/9 

GtOOO 

71252 

4, Sales lax 

4018 

18228 

42226 

49541) 

4'M.TH 

61 /.’5 

58354 

69928 

5 Olliers 

3100 

13625 

331 GO 

.13242 

iWIWI. 

9651)6 

52106 

59159 

B. NON TAX REVENUE (3) 

4713 

22884 

54535 

MflW 

72IM) 

(to l!!l 

0563? 

97596 

(Internal resources ol public 









sector undertakings for the Plan) 

(1374) 

(11183) 

(?265/| 

(.301)15) 

(41/61) 

14044/1 

(31149) 

(47864) 

III. GAP (l-ll) 

12282 

65941 

mtitti 

142793 

V i'll 1-2 

l*)l‘MII 

337547 

221087 

Financed by 1 









IV NET CAPITAL RECEIPTS (A+B) 

8831 

>>4455 

102314 

6011,9 

2l.1i.1Mi 

|fXk).|5 

219626 

217928 

A INTERNAL (nal) 

7161 

50192 

98637 

■/hi n 

V 17*141) 

ltVt-t/4 

717872 

217243 

1 Net market loans (4) 

3163 

11308 

255711 

W»/ 

/!)/■!'i 

14)42/ 

87822 

B7349 

2 Net small savings 

1121 

8309 

12142 

467/ 

:«:ti 

■Mm 

IK),5 

•320 

3. Net Stale and public provident funds 

558 

3887 

B43G 

124% 

:wji 

WIM 

3901B 

29441 

4. Special deposits or non-Govammenl 









provident funds 

604 

6721 

5085 

770/ 

/!*/(• 

10200 

9600 

9490 

S Special borrowings from RBI 









against compulsory deposits 

-70 

-105 

* 

* 



- 


6 Net mlsc capital receipts (5) 

1785 

20072 

47336 

135 to 

1)509/ 

HS.7H3 

90537 

91283 

B EXTERNAL 

1670 

4263 

4177 

BOOK 

S' 1 *)/ 

14/1 

1754 

885 

1 Net loans (excluding PL-480) 

79B 

3181 

mi 

1031 

11/21) 

176 

349 

-705 

(1) Gross 

1190 

5339 

9534 

/H5"l 

1001!) 

0330 

9059 

8488 

(II) Less repayments 

392 

2158 

6547 

G7G8 

1X7)5 

01!* 

8710 

9173 

2. Grants 

436 

586 

1190 

SHI 

18)7 

ft!9 

848 

729 

3 Net PL-480 accounls under 









Indo -US agreement 1974 

-49 

- 



- 

- 

- 

- 

4. Net special credit 

-53 

-7G 



- 

• 

- 


5. Loans from IMFTrusI Fund 

538 

- 



• 

• 

- 

- 

8. Revolving fund 

- 

572 




0/1 

857 

SSI 

V. OVERALL BUDGETARY DEFICIT 

3451 

11480 

13102 

62G7FI 

1134 

3045 

12921 

3159 


Notes 1 . 

(t) Includes plan expenditure ol Railways, Posts and Telecommunications urn! non dopar linunifti uormnaruul uuddfMkuigH Imiinctidoui ol llielr internal and 
extra budgetary resources, including market borrowings and term loans from financial inslilnlnwis In HI,no Govnrnmtml public onlerprisoa. Also includes 
davelopmanlal loans given by the Central and Stale Govsmmenls to non-Uopartmanlal vmdeitnfciiigB, local horitas ami other parties Howavor, It 
excludes a notional amount of Rs 45 crores In 1980-81 on accounl ol conversion ol loan capital given lg nan-departmental ctwimercial undsdakings 
Into equity capital 

(2) Includes general administration, pensions and ex-gralla paymsnLs to lormBr rulers, (amino relief (only non-plan portion), subsidies on lood and 
controlled cloth, gtanla and loans to foreign countries and loans for non-developmonlal purpose lo other parties, but excludes Contingency Fund 
transactions. It also axcludes notional transactions in respect ol subscriptions to International Monetary Fund ol Rs. 559 cram in 1980-81, Rs. 550 crore 
In 1990-91, Rs 5958 crore In 1998-99, Rs 1691 crora In 1999-2000(RE) and Rs 981 crore in 2000 01 (BE) 

(3) includes Idternal resources of Railways, Posts and Telecommunications Bnd non-deparlmenlal commercial undertakings lor the plan 

(4) Includes markal borrowings ol Stats Government public enterprises 

(5) Excludes the notional receipts on account of repayments ol loans by non-dopartmenlal commercial undertakings due lo Hirer conversion Into equity 
capital. II also excludes notional transactions In respect ol Inlemalionel Monetary Fund and Contingency Fowl Iranssclions 

Source, Economic Division, Department of Economic Affairs, Ministry of Finance. 
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2.3 TOTAL EXPENDITURE OF THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 


—---——_ (Rs ctora! 



Final outlays 


Transfer payments to the rest 

Financial 

Total 





□t tha 

economy 


Investments 

Expenditure 

(4+7+6) 


Government 

consumpllon 

Gross 

capital 

Total 

Current 

Capital 

Total 

& loans to 
the rest ol 


expenditure 

formation 





the economy 









(gross) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

First Plan 

(1951-5210 1955-56) 

1241 3 

612 3 

1853 6 

609 2 

122 7 

931.9 

965.7 

3751.2 

Second Plan 
(1956-5710 1960-61) 

1961 5 

1444 5 

3406.0 

1567,1 

249 3 

1816 4 

2600 2 

7822 6 

Third Plan 






(1960-61 lo 1965-66) 

Annual Plan 

4256,0 

2445,1 

6701 1 

2962 9 

500 9 

3483 8 

5075,9 

15260.8 

(1966-67 to 1960-09) 

Fourth Plan 

3877 5 

1243 2 

5120.7 

3214 0 

406 9 

3620.9 

4739 8 

13401.4 

(1969-70 to 1973-74) 

Fifth Plan 

9775 4 

2969.2 

12744.6 

B035B 

1453 7 

94B9 5 

10759.6 

32993,7 

(1974-75 to 1976-79) 

Sixth Plan 

17575 6 

5951 2 

23526.8 

19772 7 

3229 9 

23002.6 

21144 9 

07674 3 

(1960-81 lo 1904-B5) 
Seventh Plan 

35085 4 

14022 7 

5070B 1 

50604 0 

9909 7 

60513 7 

470343 

158256.1 

(1905-B6 10 1909-90) 

Elghlh Plan 

01973 6 

31016 4 

113590 0 

1342461 

20291 7 

160537 B 

89764.0 

363B91 8 

(1992-93 10 1996-97) 

179676 1 

73599.1 

253275 2 

3B7745 8 

66432B 

45417B 6 

1277519 

8352057 

1950-51 

234.7 

801 

3148 

1109 

80 

1169 

72 0 

503 7 

1955-56 

269 1 

152.7 

421,8 

202,8 

4B 5 

251.3 

301,4 

974.5 

1960-61 

433 0 

307,4 

740 4 

426,5 

6 B 7 

495 2 

570.0 

1805 6 

1965-66 

1109 1 

520,4 

1629 5 

753 8 

131 9 

BB5 7 

1425 4‘ 

3940 6- 

1970-71 

1669 4 

519.3 

2188,7 

12391 

193 3 

1432.4 

1955 5 

5576 6 

1971-72 

2054 5 

597 4 

2651 a 

1722 7 

2B3B 

2006.5 

2051 3 

0709.7 

1972-73 

2262.1 

6771 

2939.2 

1B515 

' 428 6 

22 B01 

2830.0 

7B49.3 

1973-74 

2312 5 

702.3 

3094 8 

2059.5 

356.3 

2415 a 

2620 2 

8130.0 

1974-75 

2666.6 

1227.4 

4094 2 

2449 8 

375.0 

2824 6 

2865 9 

9784 9 

1975-76 

3449 2 

1204 3 

4653 5 

3017 7 

535 7 

3553.4 

3629.6 

120355 

1976-77 

3605 9 

1111.8 

47177 

3944 7 

501.8 

4446 0 

3905,8 

13150,1 

1977-70 

3878 2 

11072 

47B5.4 

4677.9 

754.6 

5432 5 

4767.7 

14985.0 

197B-79 

3975 2 

1300 5 

52786 

5682 B 

1002,7 

0745 3 

5695.9 

17717 2 

1979-BO 

4502 4 

1527.6 

6030 0 

60838 

1219 B 

72B3.4 

5190,9 

18504.3 

1BB0-B1 

5174,0 

1907.5 

70815 

8911.6 

1302.2 

B213B 

7199.5 

224B4.B 

10B1-B2 

6096.3 

2551.9 

8646.2 

7726 2 

1524 B 

9253 0 

7409.0 

25401.2 

1982-83 

7056 8 

2684.3 

9941.2 

95898 

17B7.9 

113777 

9174 B 

30493.7 

1903-84 

8130 0 

3355 7 

11485.7 

11436.3 

2337.1 

13773.4 

10720 6 

35907.7 

1904-85 

9420 2 

4123 3 

13551 5 

1493B1 

2957 7 

17805 8 

124316 

43670 9 

1985-86 

11210-4 

4557.7 

157681 

1B347 4 

3825 1 

22172 5 

151710 

53112 4 

1908-87 

14664 7 

5905.0 

20569.7 

21242 8 

4407.8 

25650.0 

17802B 

640231 

1907-88 

18551.2 

5960.9 

225121 

25380,2 

5474.1 

30854.3 

16838 2 

70304 6 

1988-80 

16763.6 

7058 2 

25819,8 

313BB7 

5749.5 

37148 2 

1B434 3 

B1402.3 

1989-90 

20763.7 

8138.6 

28920 3 

37B77.0 

6835 2 

44712.2 

21416.9 

95049,4 

19B0-B1 

22359 2 

8601,9 

30901.1 

45134,0 

7117 4 

52251.4 

21700,4 

104972 9 

1991-92 

24465.9 

9259.1 

33725,0 

51377,8 

84491 

59826 9 

19178 0 

112730 7 

1992-93 

28064 6 

11874,6 

38739 2 

58510,2 

9091.7 

67009.9 

19577.8 

125928.9 

1993-B4 b 

31814 5 

12705.1 

44579.8 

00749.5 

118108 

78580 3 

226401 

145708 0 

1994-96 

34077 9 

14328.4 

49206,3 

76367 9 

13973 8 

90341 7 

27450.4 

160998 4 

1995-98 

41681.1 

16604.6 

58565.7 

05303 5 

15262 5 

100566,0 

261011 

1B5232 8 

1996-97 

44238.0 

17946 4 

62184 4 

100806,7 

18294 0 

1171007 

319746 

211259.6 

1987-98= 

53090.4 

1BB55 2 

72045.6 

111577 2 

17359.5 

12BB367 

23B83 7 

224866 0 

1098-99 

59920.0 

20646 7 

80566 7 

1376110 

18670 8 

156281 a 

26906.5 

263755 0 

1999-2000 

68831.3 

26074,9 

94906,2 

18154B7 

204819 

1B2030 6 

30572.3 

3075091 

2000-01 (RE) 

79328 5 

20259 7 

99588,2 

187B99 0 

21317.1 

209216.1 

304BB8 

3392931 

2001-02(BE) 

67984.0 

21124.7 

1D910B.7 

208408.B 

217B0.4 

2301B92 

29974.1 

369272.0 


* For 1965-66. Includes Re, 53 crare as additional payments to IMF, IBRD, IDA & ADB fallowing the change In the par value of Uie rupee This Is a nominal 
outlay as It la met by (he Issue ol non-nagotiabla Government of India secunllss 

* From 1993-94 onwards, Delhi Is not Included. 

® From 1997-06 onwardB loans to StatesAJTs are exclusive of loans against StatesAJTs shares In the small saving collections 
Source. Economic Division, Department of Economic Affairs, Ministry of Finance 


2.4 PLAN OUTLAY BY HEADS OF DEVELOPMENT : CENTRE, STATES AND UNION TERRITORIES, 1961-80 





Amount (RS crorol 




Pl , I'«iiU>iu 

Ortliiljulion 



Head of Development 

Third 

Annual 

Fourth 

Filth 

Annual 

Th'irf 

Annual 

r ninth 

Fifth 

Annual 

Plan 

1970-80 



Plan 

Plans 

Plan 

Plan 

P J .1n 

Pi. in 

Plans 

Plan 

Pton 



1961-66 

1966-69 

1869-74 

1974 79 

1979 60 

1901 «> 

\ r HAi 69 

1"b‘J 74 

1974 79 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

G 

» 

i5 


to 

11 

1 

Agriculture and allied sectors 

108B9 

1107 V 

2320 4- 

4664 9 

OHM, 

12 1 

t / 

\A 1 

12 3 

164 

2 

1 legation and Hood control 

664 7 

471 0 

1364 1 

36/6 !r 

128/9 

/B 

t 1 

it Is 

9 8 

10.6 

3, 

Power 

1252 3 

1212 5 

2931 7 

73995 

P741J 6 

14 0 

18 3 

HI h 

IB 8 

184 

4, 

Village and small scale Indusllres 

240 8 

126 1 

24 2 6 

592 5 

256 / 

2 0 

1 9 

1 '3 

1 5 

21 

5. 

Industry and minerals 

17263 

1510.4 

2B64 4 

8988 6 

2383 5 

71) 1 

M H 

18 3 

228 

196 

6 

Transport and communications 

2111 7 

1222.4 

3080 4 

6870 3 

2044 9 

24 0 

i»’) 

Wb 

174 

166 

7. 

Education 

5B8 7 

306 8 

774 3 

) 

283 0 

no 

4 t, 

4 9 

) 

2.2 






17103) 





4 3) 

) 

e 

Scientific research 

71 8 

47,1 

130 8 

) 

91 4* 

OH 

0 / 

<IH 

06 

9 

Health 

225.9 

140 2 

335 5 

760 8 

223 1 

ll 

;» * 

P 1 

1 9 

18 

10. 

Family planning 

24,9 

70 4 

278 0 

491 8 

I1B 6 

0 3 

i i 

1 It 

1 2 

10 

11 

Water supply and sanitation 

105.7 

102 7 

438 9 

1091 6 

3870 

1 2 

1 0 

2 a 

28 

32 

12. 

Housing, urban and regional 
development 

127 6 

73.3 

270 2 

11500 

3088 

\ }| 

1 1 

i / 

29 

30 

13 

Welfare of background classes 

99 1 

73.0 

164 5 

724 Oh 

24? riri 

i 

1 1 

1 0 

1 8 

20 

14 

Social welfare 

194 

11.2 

64 4 

68 2 

30 7 

0 7 

0 2 

0 4 

02 

03 

15 

Labour welfare and crellsmen (raining 

55 8 

34 8 

31 1 

) 

I 

0 7 

0 5 

II? 

) 


ie 





817 2) 

236 5) 

) 



211 

1 

19) 

) 

Other programmes 

1731 

1158 

179,8 

) 

2 0 

1 7 

1 1 

17 

Special schemes 












(I) Welfare programme 

(II) Crash schema lor educated 

- 

— 

123 6 

— 

- 



(Ml 

- 

- 


unemployed 

(II) Advance aclion lor Filth Plan 


' 

54 0 
120.0 

— 

- 

- 

- 

0 3 
OB 

— 

— 


TOTAL 

8576,5 

6625 4 

15778B 

39426.2 

12176 5 

1000 

100 0 

100 0 

1000 

1000 


“f "“l 13 ' R f' ,or 196a 6S ' ns 25 (.'fora ror 1969-70 Rs 50 c<(J(u lor 13/1-72. Rs 25 mm (or 1972 /3 and Rs 24 crore lor 

1973-74 Thus lha figure lor the butler slocks during lha Fourth Plan works out lo Rs 124 cron) against |hr> original plfjn provision ol Hs 2SS crura 
b Includes Hill and Tribal Aroas 
r Includes new and renewable sources ol energy. 

Source Planning Commission 
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2.5 SIXTH PLAN OUTLAY BY HEADS OF DEVELOPMENT: CENTRE, STATES AND UNION TERRITORIES, 19B0-B5 


Amount (Rs crore) Percentage distribution 



Head of Development 

Sixth 

Plan 

outlay 

19B0-B5 

Sixth 

Plan 

(Actuals) 

1930-65 

Sixth 

Plan 

outlay 

198Q-B5 

Sixth 

Plan 

(Actuals) 

19B0-B5 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

Agriculture 

5695 1 

6623 5 

5.B 

6,1 

II 

Rural development 

5363 7 

6996 8 

55 

0.4 

III 

Special area programmes 

1460.0 

1560 3 

1 5 

1.4 

IV 

Irngalion and flood control 

12160 0 

10929 9 

12.5 

10 0 

V 

Energy 

26535 4 

30751 3 

27.2 

26 1 


1 Power 

19265 4 

16298 6 

19 B 

16 7 


2 New and renewable 
sources el energy 

100 0 

163.1 

0 1 

0 1 


3 Petroleum 

4300 0 

B4B2 1 

4.4 

7.B 


4 Coal 

2B70 0 

3807,5 

2.9 

3.5 

VI. 

Industry and minerals 

15017 6 

16947,5“ 

15.4 

15.5 


1 Village and small scale Industries 

1780 5 

1945 1 

1 0 

1.B 


2 Large and medium Industries 

13237 1 

14790 4“ 

13.6 

13 5 


3 Others 

- 

212 0 

- , 

0.2 

VII 

Transport 

12412 0 

14206 4 

12.7 

13.0 


1 . Railways 

5100 0 

65 BE 7 

5 2 

6.1 


2 Others 

7312 0 

7612 7 

7.5 

69 

VIII 

Communications and Information & broadcasting 

3134 3 

3469 5 

32 

32 

IX 

Science & Technology 

B65 2 

1020 4 6 

09 

0.9 

X. 

Social services 

14035 2 

15916.6 

14.4 

14.5 


1 Education 

2523.7 

2976 6 

2.6 

2.7 


2 Heallh and family welfare 

2831.0 

3412 2 

29 

3.1 


3. Housing and urban development 

24BB4 

2B391 

2.6 

2.6 


4. Other social services 

6182.1 

E6BB7 

63 

6.1 

XI 

Others 

B01 5 

B47.5 

0 .B 

O.B 

XII 

Total (1 lo XI) 

97500 0 

109291 7 

100.0 

100.0 


(a) Central Plans 

47250 0 

(110467 3) 
57825.2 

4B.5 

52.9 


(b) Stale Plans 

48600 0 

494582 

49.8 

45.3 


(o) Union Tarritory Plans 

1650 0 

(50633 8) 

2008 3 

1.7 

1 .B 

a 

b 

Excludes Rs 2.85 crore for National Teal Hausea 

Includes Rs, 2 BE crore for Nalional Test Houses 






Note: Figures in brackets are inclusive of expenditure (Rs 131 crore In 1930-B1, Rs. 182 crere In 1901 -82 Rs 442 crore in 19B2-B3, Rs 226 orore In 
1903-B4 and Rs 154.5 crore In 1BB4-B5) on works llnanced by central assistance for relief from natural calamities 


Source Planning Commission 
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2.6 PLAN OUTLAY BY HEADS OF DEVELOPMENT: CENTRE, STATES & UNION TERRITORIES, 1985-92 


Ainnuni (FIs crorcs) PiirruniagB tfisiribulion 



Hoad ot Development 

Seventh 

Plan 

1985-00 

(Actuals) 

Annual 

Plan 

1990 91 
(Actuals) 

Annual 

Finn 

1991 92 
(Actuals) 

Sovnnlli 

Plan 

KWh '10 
(Arlualsl 

Annual 

Plan 

1090-91 

(Actuals) 

Annual 

Plan 

199192 

(Actuals) 


1 

2 

3 

A 

6 

6 

7 

1 . 

Agriculture & allied activities 

127026 

3405 4 

JH'iO 9 

6 8 

5 B 

SB 

II 

Rural development 

15246 5 

4149 9 

4141 6 

? 0 

V 1 

6.4 

III 

Special area programmes 

34703 

906 3 

It)b7.1 

1 () 

1 7 

16 

IV 

Irrigation & Hood control 

16580 Q 

3974 1 

4231 9 

76 

6 B 

65 

V 

Energy 

61680 3 

17101 1 

1073.16 

26 2 

29 3 

305 


a Rower 

37BD5 3 

11387 B 

1451/9 

17 3 

19 5 

22 4 


b Petroleum 

160013 B 

3592 1 

3339 H 

7 3 

6 2 

52 


c Coal & lignite 

7122 3 

1984 n 

170*10 

3 3 

3 4 

26 


d Non-convonlional sources of energy 

662 0 

136 4 

166 3 

0 3 

02 

03 

VI 

Industry & minerals 

28220 3 

G374.3 

6564 5 

1,-1 <1 

10 9 

101 


a Village & small scale industries 

3249 3 

677 9 

041 2 

i n 

1 5 

1.5 


b Other industries 

25971 1 

5496,4 

MiiU'J 

II 9 

94 

67 

VII 

Transport 

235-19 1 

BO/4 3 

9314 1) 

13 

13 H 

14 4 


a. Railways 

165492 

4892 tl 

5393 3 

n i 

8 4 

B 3 


b Others 

129DII3 

3181 5 

3420 / 

.Ml 

8 5 

61 

VIII 

Communications 

U420 5 

2940 3 

.1613 > 

39 

51 

56 

IX 

Science, technology & environment 

3023 0 

75H 7 

1(61 / 

I A 

1 3 

1 3 

X 

Gcnoral economic sorvices 

22490 

754./ 

H'U (1 

1 0 

i n 

13 

XI 

Social seruices 

34950 / 

1)606 ti 

10298 t 

lull 

11,5 

159 


o Education 

/GOO 5 

231G5 

259*1 0 

3 6 

4,(1 

40 


b. Modipal & public health 

3GB B 0 

1040 8 

m it 

1 t 

1 H 

1 4 


e Family welfare 

3120 B 

/H2 2 

1023 3 

1 4 

1 3 

1 6 


d. Housing 

2722 0 

939 0 

MM 9 

i a 

1 fi 

0.9 


e Urban development 

2113 4 

7402 

74(14 

1 0 

1 3 

1.2 


f Other social services 

1SG2B5 

37B/ 1 

4399 3 

/1 

65 

66 

XII. 

General services 

15138 

236 G 

230 f 

0 7 

0,4 

04 


Total (1 lo XII) 

210729 6 
(221435.4) 

50369 3 

64/617 

118)0 

1000 

100.0 


(a) Cenlral Plan 

127519 6 

34254,/ 

37841) 5 

58 3 

507 

50 4 


(b) Stale Plans 

B7492 4 
(90198 2) 

231 IB 0 

257303 

.10 0 

396 

39 B 


(c) Union Territory Plans 

3717 7 

997 7 

11G6 4 

1 7 

1 7 

1 a 


Notes: 1 As per revised budQQl classification 

2 Figures in brackets are inclusive ol axpandllure on works linaitcud by cunlrol awMaucn tin nM lUpimvl ntlltiml i nl.umlius 

3 Annual Plan expenditure in respect of some orsiwhllo Union Tornlnuus have been irit.ludtul tu )!l,itu I'liins' liyuti'i. eimNixiunnr iin lhair 
allalnment ol statehood The Seventh Plan outlays arn, however, as por the Uinii iimsting uiuuWhi 

4 Totals may not add up bacaune ol rounding. 

5 Expenditure lor petrochemical and engineering units under tho Ministry nl Pnlrnlomn rind N.itnwl (im. has Ixtitn oxi.lurkKI Irorn fJnorgy and 
Included under Industry and Minerals 

Source, Planning Commission 





2.7 EIGHTH PLAN OUTLAY BY HEADS OF DEVELOPMENT : CENTRE, STATES AND 

UNION TERRITORIES, 1992-97 


Amount (Rb era re) 


Head ot Development 

Eighth 

Plan 

Outlay 

1902-97 

Annual 

Plan 

1092-93 

(Actual) 

Annual 

Plan 

1983-94 

(Actual) 

Annual 

Plan 

1904-95 
(Actual) 

Annual 

Plan 

1995 96 
(Aclual) 

Annual 

Plan 

1996-97 

(Aclual) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1. Agricultural & allied activities 

22467 2 

42156 

4263 5 

5350.2 

5062 0 

5984 4 

It Rural Development 

34425 4 

5CM1 4 

7033 3 

B717 1 

9967 2 

9563 1 

III. Special area programmes 

67501 

12H3B 

13636 

1428 2 

407 8 

449 1 

|V. Irrigation and Hood control 

32525.3 

4705 2 

53705 

61041 

72451 

7074.0 

V. Energy 

115561 1 

20289 6 

26909 0 

27462 0 

26693 3 

27330 4 

a Power 

795BB.7 

12157 4 

14773.1 

16346.4 

18511 4 

16937.5 

b. Petroleum 

24000 0 

5608 5 

9SB9 3 

B643 6 

0123.5 

B007 6 

c Coal & lignite 

10507.0 

2276 5 

2293.1 

2238.7 

1948 3 

195B.6 

d. Non-convenlional sources of energy 

1465 4 

107 4 

253 5 

253 3 

310.2 

420 7 

VI Industry end mlnoi ale 

46921.7 

7414.2 

B4B1 1 

90B8 0 

1060B1 

12067 4 

a Village and small scale industries 

63342 

O'15 3 

1152 2 

1512.4 

1794 4 

1B11 4 

b Other Industries 

40587.5 

64489 

7328 9 

7575.6 

0013 7 

10256.0 

VII Transport 

B5B25 6 

106027 

119787 

12096 6 

13766 9 

16670 1 

a Railways 

27202,0 

6162.0 

5001.0 

5472 0 

6335 0 

6310.0 

b Others 

287236 

45007 

60757 

6624 6 

7431 9 

8360 1 

VIII Communications 

25110.0 

51S09 

82016 

7273 8 

BB26.2 

9122 4 

IX Science, technology & environment 

9041 7 

929.9 

1153.4 

1407.4 

1764 a 

1854 0 

X General economic services 

4549 5 

14801 

B4BB 

1159.6 

11040 

1579 2 

XI. Social Sen/Ices 

790119 

113228 

14018.6 

17409.2 

20B4H4 

25209 6 

a. Education 

19599.7 

2819.4 

3147 3 

3940.0 

5355.7 

6536.3 

b. Medical & public lieallh 

7575 9 

12139 

1300 4 

1625 9 

1929 1 

2066.3 

c. Family welfare 

6500 0 

1008.1 

1312,6 

1664 B 

1743.5 

223.7 

d Housing 

5273.0 

6506 

1291 5 

1065.6 

1356.6 

3177.5 

e. Urban development 

5277.0 

791,3 

855,8 

1025 2 

1535 6 

2064.6 

1 Other social sorvltces 

34786 3 

5039 5 

8109 0 

B077 6 

. 8928.0 

11139.3 

XII. General services 

1810.5 

266 0 

462 6 

651 1 

066 7 

11725 

XIII Total (1 lo XII) 

4341000 

728024 

08060 7 

96167.3 

107380 4 

116976.4 

(a) Central Plan 

247885.0 

43693 8 

55215 9 

590E3 B 

63493 7 

67472,9 

(b) Slate Plans 

179665,0 

27816 7 

31500 8 

37459.1 

42044.3 

49016 8 

(c) Union Territory Plans 

6250 0 

1241 9 

1364.2 

1654 4 

1642 5 

2486.7 


Note . Figures may not add upto total because ol rounding. 
Source Planning Commission 




2,6 EIGHTH PLAN OUTLAY BY HEADS OF DEVELOPMENT : CENTRE. STATES AND 
UNION TERRIORIES, 1992-97 (Percentage distribution) 



Head ol Dovelopmcnl 



Peru'irl.uie 

rfi'.lribiil.nn 



Eighth 

Plan 

Outlay 

1992-97 

Anmr.il 

Plan 

1992 93 
(Aril Ml) 

Animal 

Plan 

1993 94 

(A> luail 

Am trial 

I’lan 

1991 Vi 

(AUu.rll 

f 1 

Annual 

Plan 

1935 96 
(/« Ur,il| 

Annual 

Plan 

1B96-97 

(Aclual) 


1 

U 

3 

4 

(l 

7 

1 

Agricultural & alliod nclivilicu 

5 2 


■1 li 

‘i ;i 

•1 / 

S.0 

II 

Rural Development 

79 

70 

6 0 

M n 

9 3 

BO 

III 

Special area programmes 

1 5 

1 8 

1 s 

1 'j 

1 ) '1 

04 

IV 

Irrigation and Hood conlrul 

7 5 

lt!i 

h 1 

fj i’ 

n 7 

67 

V. 

Energy 

26 B 

2/9 

'.111 6 

:*I) 0 

2'i 0 

23 0 


a, Power 

18 3 

Itr 7 

16 II 

lfi i* 

Hi 4 

142 


b Petroleum 

5 5 

7 K 

10 9 

H M 

7 fi 

67 


c Coal & tirjmle 

24 

3 1 

2 6 

\ 

1 fl 

1 6 


d Non canvoriiionnl sourcoa ol energy 

0 3 

r>tf 

0 3 

n a 

0 3 

04 

VI 

Industry and minerals 

ion 

10 2 

9 6 

9 3 

in i 

101 


a Village and smalt scale industries 

1 5 

1 4 

i ;t 

1 

l 7 

15 


b Other industries 

0 3 

H 9 

ii j 

? f 

II 4 

8.6 

VII 

Transport 

12 9 

14 (. 

l‘M» 

I,' 1 

19 6 

140 


a. Railways 

03 

»n 

6 7 

fit* 

!. 9 

70 


b. Olliers 

66 

r .2 

6 0 

i) t 

6 9 

7.0 

VIII 

Comm union ions 

56 

7 1 

7 0 

? A 

8 0 

77 

IX 

Science, technology & environment 

2.1 

1 3 

1 3 

1 4 

1 6 

1 6 

X. 

General economic sarvtcos 

1 0 

20 

1 0 

i :• 

1 0 

13 

XI 

Social Services 

182 

1 !» 6 

15 9 

17 7 

194 

212 


a Education 

45 

3 (> 

3 6 

4 0 

5 0 

55 


b Modtcal & public health 

1 7 

1 7 

1 !. 

1 ! 

1 8 

1 7 


c Family welfare 

1 5 

1 4 

1 6 

1 f 

1 8 

02 


d Housing 

1 2 

09 

1 8 

1 1 

1 3 

27 


a Urban development 

1.2 

1.1 

1 0 

1 0 

1 -1 

1 7 


I Other social services 

8.0 

6,9 

69 

«!' 

8 3 

94 

XII. 

Gonnml sorvlcas 

0.4 

0 4 

II.5 

0 7 

OB 

10 

XIII. 

Total (1 lo XII) 

1060 

100 0 

Kill 1) 

100 0 

100 0 

100.0 


(a) Genital Plan 

571 

80 0 

62.7 

Ml 1 

59 1 

56 7 


(b) Slalo Plans 

41 5 

38.3 

:«i II 

:jm : j 

39 2 

41 2 


(c) Union Territory Plans 

1 4 

1 7 

1 6 

1 7 

1 7 

2,1 


Note , Based on Table 2 7. 
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2.10 FINANCING FOR CENTRAL AND STATE ANNUAL PLANS, 2000-2001 AND 2001-2002 


2000 -ul (Lll(l",l C'.lirn.Ui 


Cenlrn Ill-, Tr, 1 ,n 



I Humps Ik: rcsouri PS 

(ft) Balance Irani rumml 
revenues (BCR in, I ARM) 

(b) Resources ol/conlnblillon Irom 
Public Seclor Enterprises (PSEs) 

(c) Issue ol bondsAlebentures 
by PSEs 

(d) Market loans 

(o) Long and medium lent) borrowing 

(I) Smell savings 

(g) Pravidenl tends 

(h) Term loans and linnnclal 
mslilullons/cnr|iorallons 

(i) Miscellaneous capital receipts 

(l) Opening balm iuu and other 
resources 

Total domestic resources (a to |) 

II. Not Inllow from abroad 

III Budgetary delicti 

IV Aggregate resources (I la III) 

V Central assistance to Stales and UTa 

VI. Plan grants la Stales under Article 27S(1) 

VII Resources lor the Plan (IV+V+VI) 


■40003 

-39725 

it¬ 

-77164 

47599 

■70,li 

'll in 

38817 

8444 

15819 

0 

24263 

0 

12410 

n 

12410 

75947 

0 

0 

75947 

7950 

20HUI 

141,1 

09272 

8500 

14231 

0 

27/34 

0 

16855 

0 

16845 

32543 

■9963 

■2 13 

22345 

0 

1929 

M 

1962 

1409BO 

33752 

2089 

17/421 

5575 

0 

0 

5575 

0 

0 

- 

0 

146555 

33752 

21,119 

182996 

■37889 

36687 

1303" 

0 

0 

3299 

0 

3299 

108588 

73716 

3991 

166295 


(Rs crore) 


' A ' ,nil,il i ,M n osiimjies) 


L,teilte 

KI-llIJS 

UTs 

Total 

I< 

7 

8 

9 

TIMM 

»7H8> 

304.1' 

-66752 

50242 

41 >54 

478 

45100 

18357 

12407 

0 

27844 

0 

1154/ 

0 

11557 

72641 

f) 

0 

72B53 

90M) 

31960 

912 

41872 

owm 

I3W 

0 

23494 

0 

1615/ 

0 

18157 

4)4r'l3 

-10399 

95 

35389 

It 

730 

0 

238 

169177 

41049 

3573 

207749 

7700 

0 

0 

7700 

0 

0 

- 

0 

170827 

41049 

3573 

215449 

■40644 

39482 

1182 

0 

0 

3459 

0 

3459 

130183 

83990 

4735 

218900 


Includes ARM commuted a. CMs-Depu.y Chairman laval mornings lo linakse the Annual Plans 

Con!!? ° n 8 3 Cr ° rB ^ UTS Wllh laglalalures Bnd Ra ' 740 32 crore lor UTs without legislate,e, 
ol R S .498 00 crore lor UTa with legislatures and Rs 864 00 crore lor UTs wilhuul leg,H,items 


Source. Planning Commission 
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2.11 OVERALL FINANCING PATTERN OF THE PUBLIC SECTOR OUTLAY 
DURING THE NINTH PLAN : 1997-2002 


(Rs crore at 1996-97 prices) 



Resource 

Centre (Including U.Ts 
without Legislature) 

States and U.Ts 
with Legislature 

Total 


1 

2 

3 

4 

1 . 

Balance from current revenues (BCR) 

-2776 

1372 

-1406 

2 

Resources ol PSEs 

285379 

55030“ 

340409 

3 

Borrowings (Including net MCR & other liabilities) 

316760 

143419 

460179 

4 

Net Inflow from abroad b 

60018 

0 

60018 

5. 

Aggregate resources (1 to 4) 

65937S 

199621 

859200 

6 

Assistance lor plans of Stales and U Ts with Legislature 

-167156 

167156 

0 

7 

Resources lor the Public Sector (5+6) 

492221 

, 366070 

859200 


MCR - Miscellaneous Capital RBceiple. 

■ For States and U Ts- Resources ol PSEs are Inclusive el 3/4th of total LIC/GIC loans, and the lull amount ol loan from REC, IDBI and "others" under 
negotiated loans; Bonds and Debentures are also Included under this Item. Accordingly, Items 31 e. Borrowings of States/ U.Ts Is exclusive ol the Items 
which are already Included In item 2 l.e Resources ol PSEs 

* Consists ol External Loans amounting to Rs. 49056 crore and External Grants ol Rs 10062 crore 

Source' Planning Commission 
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2.12 FINANCIAL PERFORMANCE OF INDIAN RAILWAYS 


(Rs.ciwa) 



1080-81 

1990-91 

1996-97 

1997-98 

1990-99 

1990-2000 

20004)1 

(BE) 

2001-82 

(BE) 

1 

2 

3 

A 

5 

6 

7 

a 

8 

1. Gross Traffic rece/pls 

2624 

12096 

24319 

28589 

29619 

U2939 

34880 

38838 

(■) Passenger coaching 

027 

3147 

6633 

7573 

8550 

8581 

10515 

11387 

(il) Other coaching 

tie 

3% 

563 

580 

649 

825 

764 

USB 

(III) Goods 

iota 

84 oe 

16660 

19866 

10960 

22061 

23305 

25235 

(lv> Olher Gamings 

62 

242 

480 

541 

665 

b58 

703 

1717 

(v) Suspense account 

-19 

■37 

-33 

23 

-205 

■186 

-407 

758 

2. Working expenses 

2537 

11154 

21001 

2S87G 

278:44 

30844 

34667 

38884 

(1) Ordinary working expenses 

2233 

B234 

16188 

20606 

23254 

25645 

27534 

30198 

(It) Appropnatlon to depreciation 

Reserve Fund 

220 

IB50 

22015 

1904 

1155 

1670 

2301 

2704 

(III) Appropriation lo pension Fund 

84 

070 

2616 

3367 

3425 

3529 

4832 

5790 

3. Net Irallico receipts (1-2) 

87 

942 

03 IB 

2713 

1705 

2095 

213 

1285 

4. Net miscellaneous receipts 

40 

171 

JOB 

.'Ml 

050 

641 

558 

928 

6 Net revenues (3+4) 

127 

1113 

.‘1624 

3024 

2141 

2736 

1071 

2183 

6 . Payment lo general revenues 

225 

938 

ISO/ 

1489 

1/42 

1890 

2131 

2352 

Deferred Dividend 







1823 

1008 

Net Dividend payable 

325 

938 

150/ 

1489 

1742 

1890 

308 

1352 

7. Surplus(-t-) or deficit (-) 

-198 

175 

2117 

1505 

399 

(148 

763 

B31 

B. (1) Capital at charge 

6006 

t8l26 

23475 

2.6320 

27313 

29655 

32687 

35823 

(II) Inveslntanl from capital lund 

0 

0 

7437 

8526 

9516 

10117 

10390 

10409 

(III) Total 

6096 

16128 

30912 

33B46 

36829 

39772 

43077 

48232 

9 Item 5 as % at Item 8 

21 

61) 

117 

89 

58 

6.9 

25 

4.7 

10. Item 7 as % of Hem G 

-3 2 

1 1 

68 

4 5 

1 1 

21 

1 .B 

1.8 


Source . Ministry at Railways. 


2.13 FINANCIAL PERFORMANCE OF THE DEPARTMENT OF POSTS 


(Hs. crore) 




1960-81 

1050-91 

1996-97 

1B97-S6 

1996-99 

1999-2000 

2000-01 

2001-02 

(BE) 


i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

B 

9 

1 . 

Gross recsipls 

278 

B41 

1215 

1567 

1723 

2020 

329B 

3753 

2. 

Net working expenses 

346 

1033 

1B1B 

2560 

3314 

3816 

4846 

5215 

3 

Net receipts (1-2) 

-es 

•192 

-703 

-993 

-1591 

-1696 

-1550 

-1462 

4 

Dividend to General Revenue 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

Surplus (+) / Deficit (-) (3-4) 

-72 

-192 

-703 

-993 

-1591 

-1596 

-1550 

-1462 


Source Qeparimenl of Posts, Ministry of Communications. 




2.14 FINANCIAL PERFORMANCE OF THE DEPARTMENT OF TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


(R». cron) 




1980-81 

1990-91 

1996-37 

1997-98 

1998 91} 

1999-2000 

2000 -2001- 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

0 

1 . 

Gross receipts 

632 

3405 

12266 

14,587 

17744 

18257 

10176 

2 . 

Net working expenses' 

475 

1857 

6089 

f'M 

9IH6 

10763 

47» 

3. 

Net receipts (1-2) 

157 

1548 

6177 

7033 

7898 

7494 

5377 

4 

Dividend to General Revenue 

32 

220 

292 

287 

252 

172 

112 

5. 

Surplus (+) / Delleit (-) (3-4) 

125 

1328 

5885 

6746 

7646 

7322 

5205 


* Includes Rs. 753Croroin 1998-97, Rs.761 crore In 1897-98, Rs 2376erorein 1998-99. Rs 3334 CJWem 1999 2TO0 ami Re 15more In2000-04 towards 
redemption ol bonds and other short term loan. 

b Includes amount ol Rs. 110.68 crdre lor C-DOT. 

c Deparlmant ol Telecom Services/Deparlmenl ol Telcom Operations worn corporatised Irom 1 10 2000 
Source : Department ol TBlocommumcBtions, Ministry ol Communications 
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3.1 EMPLOYMENT IN THE PUBLIC SECTOR BY INDUSTRY 


(Lakh persons as on 31 March) 



1951 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1894 

1995 

1986 

1997 

199B 

1999 

2000 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

A. By branch 














1. Central Government 

31 95 

33 95 

33.97 

34.10 

34.28 

33.B3 

33 92 

33 95 

33.66 

32 95 

32.53 

3313 

32.73 

2 State Governments 

56 76 

66 29 

69 79 

71 12 

71.90 

72 93 

7337 

73.55 

74.14 

74,85 

74.5B 

74.58 

7460 

3. Quasi-Governments 

45 76 

59 99 

61 73 

62.22 

63 93 

64.90 

6514 

65 20 

64 SB 

65.35 

54 61 

63.65 

63 26 

4. Local bodies 

20.37 

22 3S 

2223 

23,13 

21 98 

21,60 

22,02 

21 97 

21 92 

22 44 

22.46 

22.59 

22.55 

Total 

154.84 

184.44 

187.72 

190.57 

182.10 

193.28 

194.45 

1B4.6B 

194.29 

195.59 

19418 

194.15 

193.14 


B. By Industry 


O. 

Agriculture, hunting etc 

4 63 

555 

5 49 

5 56 

5 73 

5 62 

5 45 

5.39 

5 40 

5 33 

5.30 

5.15 

5 14 

1 . 

Mining and quarrying 

8.18 

9.66 

9 65 

9 99 

9.87 

9 97 

1015 

1016 

9 93 

6.78 

9.37 

9 26 

9.24 

28i3. Manufacturing 

15.02 

18.63 

18.70 

18.52 

18.61 

IB 51 

17, B4 

17 56 

17 3B 

10 61 

1616 

15.69 

15 31 

4. 

Electricity, gas and water 

6.83 

8.89 

8.97 

9 05 

B 16 

9 31 

8 38 

935 

9.46 

9 56 

9.54 

9.62 

9.46 

5 

Construction 

10.89 

1146 

11.34 

11.49 

11 51 

11 54 

1167 

11.64 

11 59 

11.34 

11 09 

11 07 

10.92 

6 

Wholesale and retail trade 

1 17 

1.60 

1.50 

1.50 

1,57 

1.4B 

1 81 

1 62 

1 62 

1 64 

1.04 

1.63 

1.63 

7 

Transport, storage & 
communications 

27.00 

29 74 

30 23 

30.26 

30.64 

30.56 

30 84 

31.06 

30.92 

30.92 

30.04 

30.84 

30 77 

a 

Finance, Insurance, real 
estate etc. 

7,48 

11.23 

11 54 

11 94 

12,14 

12.52 

12 73 

12 83 

12.80 

12.94 

12.BB 

12 95 

12 96 

9 

Community, Social & 
personal services 

73.55 

86 11 

90.19 

92.27 

92,87 

93,77 

94.78 

B5D4 

95.20 

97.47 

97,37 

97 04 

9771 


Total 

154.84 

184.47 

187.62 

190.58 

192.10 

193.26 

194.45 

194.66 

194.29 

195.59 

194.1 B 

194.15 

193.14 


Note : Totals In A and B differ due to rounding off 
Source : Ministry of Labour (DGE&T). 
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3.2 EMPLOYMENT IN THE PRIVATE SECTOR BY INDUSTRY' 


O-Bhh pa rsona as on March 31 ) 




1991 

1089 

1990 

1991 

1092 

1093 

1894 

1«SS 

1996 

1997 

1998 

1999 

2000 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

0 . 

Arglcullure, hunting etc. 

8 50 

8 68 

8 70 

8 91 

9.12 

D 16 

ft 83 

0 94 

910 

9 12 

9 04 

8 71 

904 

1 , 

Mining and quarrying 

1,30 

0 96 

0 99 

1 OO 

1 07 

U% 

1 01 

103 

1 07 

0 92 

091 

0B7 

0 .B1 

253 Manulaclunng 

45 45 

43 83 

44 57 

44 81 

45 66 

45 45 

46 30 

47 06 

50 4!) 

52 3'J 

52 33 

51 78 

50 85 

4 

Electricity, gas and water 

0.35 

0,39 

040 

0 40 

0 40 

0 38 

0 40 

040 

0 42 

0 41 

0 42 

041 

0.41 

S. 

Construction 

0 72 

0 69 

□ 68 

0 73 

0 78 

0 73 

0 51 

0 93 

0 63 

0 54 

0 74 

0 71 

057 

6 

Wholesale and retail trade 

2 77 

2 86 

2 91 

300 

2.96 

3,01 

3 02 

JOB 

3 17 

3 17 

3 21 

3 23 

3.30 

7 

Transport, storgago & 
communications 

0 60 

051 

052 

0 53 

054 

0,55 

056 

056 

069 

0 63 

0 65 

0 69 

070 

S 

Finance, insurance,real 
estate etc 

1 96 

234 

2 39 

2 54 

2.06 

2 77 

2 82 

2 03 

3 0G 

3 22 

3 41 

358 

358 

9. 

Community, social & 
personal sen/lcos 

12 22 

14.29 

14.60 

14 85 

15 27 

15 50 

1585 

1603 

lb 50 

16 44 

16 77 

1700 

17 23 


Total 

73 95 

74.63 

75.82 

78.77 

78.48 

78 51 

79,30 

80 59 

85 t2 

B6.BB 

B7.48 

BB.Bfl 

86.48 


+ Relates to non-agrlculturc establishments In Ihe private senior employing 10 or morti persons 

Nole Coverage in conslrucllon, particularly an private account, Is known to h« in.icJoguulii 

Source 1 Ministry ol Labour (DGE&T) 



3.3 ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYMENT IN ORGANISED PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SECTORS 

(Lakh pereoni ea on March 31) 

\bara 


Public Sector 



Private Sector 



Public arid Pnvaio 
Sector (Total) 



Mala 

Female 

Total 

Mato 

Fomato 

Total 

Mato 

Fornato 

Tblal 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

n 

9 

10 

1990 

165 22 

22,50 

187 72 

61.88 

13,84 

75 82 

227 04 

30 44 

26363 

1991 

16710 

23.47 

190 57 

02.42 

14 34 

7ti rr. 

229,52 

37.81 

267.33 

1992 

167.81 

24 29 

192 10 

03 07 

14.71) 

78 46 

231 4B 

39,08 

270.56 

1993 

168 49 

24 77 

193 26 

63 01 

15 50 

70 51 

23151 

40.26 

271.77 

1994 

168.80 

25.65 

194.45 

03.41 

15 69 

79 30 

232 21 

41.54 

273,75 

1995 

168.88 

25 00 

194.68 

64.31 

16,26 

80.59 

232 97 

42.28 

275.25 

1996 

167 94 

26 35 

194 29 

67.20 

17 92 

B5 12 

23514 

44.26 

279.41 

1997 

188.31 

27.28 

195.59 

67.77 

19.09 

86 B6 

236 OB 

4637 

28245 

1998 

166 55 

27.83 

194.18 

67.37 

2011 

B7 4B 

233 92 

47.74 

2B1.66 

1999 

186,04 

28 11 

194 15 

68 00 

20 IB 

86 98 

232 B4 

48 29 

281.13 

2000 

164.57 

28.57 

193.14 

65.80 

20.66 

86.46 

230.37 

4B.23 

279.60 


Note. (I) Includes all establishments in the Public Sector irrespective o( size ol employment end non-agiHlultural tislabhshmenle In the Private Sector 
employing 10 or more persons 

(II) Excludes Sikkim, Arunachal Pradesh, Dadra & Nagar Havoll and Lakshadweep as these are not yet covered under live programme. 

Source Ministry of Labour, (OGE&T). 
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3.4 PER CAPITA EMOLUMENTS OF PUBLIC SECTOR EMPLOYEES AND THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


Year 

Employment 

(lakh) 

Emoluments 
(Rs. crord) 

Per capita 
emoluments 
(Be.) 

Increase 
over 1971-72 
(per cent) 

Consumer 
price index 
(1960=100) 

Increase 
over 1971-72 
(per cent) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1871-72 

7.01 

415 

5820 

_ 

192 

_ 

1072-73 

9 32 

541 

5B05 

-1,94 

207 

7.81 

1973-74 

13 44 

749 

5573 

-5.86 

250 

30 21 

1874-75 

14.32 

1060 

7402 

2503 

317 

6510 

1975-76 

15.04 

1352 

8983 

51,74 

313 

63.02 

1970-77 

15 75 

1408 

8940 

51.01 

301 

58 77 

1977-78 

15 38 

1648 

1004B 

69,73 

324 

68 75 

107B-79 

17.03 

1 BOB 

11210 

89.36 

331 

72 40 

1979-SO 

17.75 

2214 

12468 

11061 

360 

97 50 

1980-81 

18.39 

2619 

14239 

14052 

401 

108 85 

1981-02 

19 30 

3133 

16158 

172 B4 

451 

13490 

1982-03 

20 24 

3649 

1 B02S 

204 54 

486 

153.13 

1983-84 

20,72 

4465 

21549 

264 00 

547 

184,90 

19B4-B5 

2107 

5126 

24328 

310.B5 

562 

20313 

1985-06 

21 54 

5576 

25887 

337 29 

620 

222,92 

1980-87 

2211 

6371 

2B820 

386.82 

674 

25104 

1987-88 

' 22.14 

7193 

32537 

44961 

736 

283.33 

198B-B9 

22 09 

8683 

39415 

565 79 

603 

318 23 

1989-90 

22.38 

9742 

43665 

63756 

655 

345.31 

1990-91 

22.19 

10912 

49179 

73073 

951 

39531 

1991-92 

21.79 

12311 

56506 

854.52 

1079 

461 96 

1992-93 

21.52 

13983 

B49S3 

997 89 

1185 

517.19 

1993-94 

20.70 

14913 

72043 

1110.94 

1272 

562 50 

1994-05 

20.62 

17016 

B2517 

1293 87 

1402 

830.21 

1995-96 

20,52 

21931 

106876 

1705.34 

1542 

703.13 

1996-97 

20 08 

22219 

110682 

1769 29 

1687 

778 65 

1997-90 

19 59 

25385 

120582 

2088 89 

1803 

B39.06 

1998-99 

19.00 

26254 

138179 

223410 

2039 

901 98 

1999-2000 

18.22 

30353 

166592 

2714X5 

2109 

998.44 


Source . Department of Public Enterprises 
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4.1 SOURCES OF CHANGE IN MONEY STOCK (M3) 


____ __ (As. wore) 

Variations during 



Outstanding 
as on 
March 31. 
1990 

1996-97 
March 31 
to 

March 31 

1997*98 
March 31 
to 

March 31 

199B-99 
March 31 
Id 

March 31 

1999-2000 
March 31 

to 

Match 31 

200001 
Match 31 

In 

Mutch 31 

<P) 

2000 01 
Match 31 

10 

Doc 29 

H’l 

2001-02 
March 31 

10 

Dec 28 
(P) 

Outstand¬ 
ing as on 
Dec. 26 
2001 
(P) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

b 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 Ml (NarrowMoney) (HI+HII+lllv) 

214575 

29054 

24215 

46736 

44841 

39284 

bswi 

3355 

402039 

II M3 (Broad Money) (l+ll+ltl+Iv) 

601959 

101057 

11B316 

170736 

170061 

184034 

110281 

103554 

1446716 

(i) Currency with the public 

117767 

13550 

14262 

22948 

20253 

20143 

15060 

21073 

230006 

(li) Demand deposits with banks 

93463 

15655 

9606 

23593 

25280 

1H526 

-‘>825 

-16861 

16B261 

(Ili) Time deposits with banks 

387384 

72003 

94101 

124000 

125222 

1447/0 

101B92 

100199 

1047676 

(Iv) Other deposits with RBI 

3344 

-150 

347 

196 

-/03 

595 

844 

857 

2773 


111 Sources of change In Money 
slock (M3) (1+2+3+4-5) 

1. Nel bank credit to Government 



(A+B) 

256291 

32222 

42084 

58732 

55093 

724/7 

48499 

53884 

570763 

A) 

RBI's net credit to Government 
(l+ll) 

121349 

2832 

10979 

17379 

■42/5 

5I>13 

*/4b 

-5893 

147964 


(1) Central Government 

118768 

1934 

12914 

11800 

558/ 

b/Ob 

0041 

5386 

141146 


(it) State Governments 

2561 

898 

-1936 

5570 

131? 

10 !)? 

3780 

-507 

6636 

B> 

Other banks' credit to Government 

134942 

29389 

31105 

41353 

59.166 

5MM4 

49744 

89778 

422709 

2 . 

Bank credit to commercial sector 











(A+B) 

A) RBI's credit to commercial 

347889 

33209 

52212 

69670 

101403 

901 /■! 

53555 

33130 

727087 


sector 

6855 

-608 

1938 

4040 

3044 

-I'Hii 

1/41. 

•245/ 

10629 


B) Other banks' credit to 











commercial sector 

341034 

33816 

50274 

65630 

98369 

97)57 

55J0I 

35588 

716658 

3 

Net foreign exchange assets of 
banking sector 

82141 

23355 

3259S 

39758 

27794 

441/2 

2898/ 

29145 

276965 

4 

Government's currency 
liabilities to the public 

2503 

415 

434 

494 

73?. 

7/b 

488 

549 

5902 

5. 

Banking sector's nel non-monetary 
liabilities other then time deposits 

86865 

-11857 

9013 

-2081 

14960 

23.505 

21247 

13154 

133619 


P Provisional 

Notes 1. All March data relate to March 31, except for figures in columns 8 and 9 which include SCUs' data for the tost reporting F hday ol March 
2. Figures may not add up to totals because of rounding 

a 3CBs’ time deposits Include Hs. 17.045 crore under RIBs since August 28,1998 and H* SIS.HtH' i.mrn under IMDs since November 17,2000 
4. Monetary Data have been revised from 1997-98 In line wills Iho new accounting siumlntdx and crxisislenl with IIhi methodology euggesled by Iho 
Working Group on Money Supply • Analyllcs and Moiliodology ol Cornptlaiinn I,hum 19901 The idvihumi m m rospocl ol pension and provident 
lunde with commercial banks which are clessllied as other damand and nine tiabiliiioi* and mcluttaw llxewi banka which liave reported Buch 
changes ea lar. 

Source Resen/a Bank of Indie 
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4.2 SCHEDULED COMMERCIAL BANKS: SEASONAL FLOW OF FUNDS 


(Rs crore) 




1997-98 

Busy 

Season 

199B 

Slack 

Season 

199B-99 
Busy 
Season 

1999 

Slack 

Season 

1999-00 

Busy 

Season 

2000 

Slack 

Season 

2000-01 

Busy 

Season 

2001 2000-01 
Slack Busy 

Season Season 
Oct 20 
to 

Dec. 29(P) 

2001-02 
Busy 
Ssason 
Oct 19 
to 

Dsc. 2B(P) 

Outstand¬ 
ing as on 
Dec. 28, 
2001 
(P) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

'6 

7 

B 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Sources. 












1 

Increase In aggregate deposits 

81005 

63417 

49942 

54329 

64228 

54252 

90910 

5968 6 

42665 

18407 

1067707 

2 

Increase In borrowings 

Irom RBI 

•260 

3509 

1546 

2121 

206 

-1323 

-382 

-1220 

467 

2363 

BM8 

3 

Increase in other borrowings @ 

-237 

-177 

893 

113 

2257 

-2115 

649 

1938 

0 

-1527 

3332 

4 

Increase in other demand 
and time liabilities 

9808 

-69B6 

17338 

5634 

9523 

3976 

18027 

2811 

9261 

7520 

100904 

5 

Residual (Net) 

-29372 

-14576 

-18119 

-8142 

404 

-961 

-30625 

•2039 

-15150 

-2679 

-122557 


Total 

41734 

45187 

51600 

54055 

76619 

53809 

66579 

61376 

37262 

24092 

1062432 

Uses: 












1 

Increase in bank credit 

36499 

16242 

29914 

24718 

52100 

33574 

37165 

28634 

19577 

14474 

650809 

2 

Increase in Investments 

9240 

13123 

19970 

27245 

32315 

10471 

52126 

29015 

21547 

12B31 

420375 

3 

Increase In cash in hand 

28 

741 

-336 

646 

721 

33S 

34 

1107 

847 

-313 

6654 

4 

Increase In balances wilh RBI 

-4033 

15081 

2052 

1445 

-8518 

9425 

-2746 

2420 

-4708 

-2900 

66604 


Tolal 

41734 

45187 

51600 

54055 

76618 

53BDB 

88579 

61376 

37262 

24092 

1062432 


P Provisional 

@ Excludes borrowings Irom RBI, IDBI, EXIM Bank and NABARD 

Notes 1 Resldual(net) is the balance ol Uses ol Funds over Sources of Funds and Includes borrowings Irom RBI, IDBI, EXIM Bank & NABARD 
2 The slack season Is from May lo Oclobar and the busy season is from November to April 
3. The dala relate lo reporting Fnday 

4 Footnotes 3 and 4 to Table 4 1 apply to this Table as well 

5 Figures may not add up to totals because of rounding. 

Source 1 Reserve Bank of India. 
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4.3 SCHEDULED COMMERCIAL BANKS: VARIATIONS IN SELECTED ITEMS 



Doe to change tn accoufiimg year Iron caSerater to t '368 S3 fe’e were s fc atp and sras-a- *c'faws i aggf&jj'e "s and c&y. ’’wa'cto 'no end a* ‘> r rK a’ *ears ’353 SC* and :?j3 SC 

lottewed toy a large decine tn mem m me fits; week & net", Vurca *®3? 




4.4 SCHEDULED COMMERCIAL BANKS' OUTSTANDING ADVANCES AGAINST 

SENSITIVE COMMODITIES 


(Rs crore) 







As on last Friday ol 




Variations during 


Commodities 

March 

1996 

March 

1997 

March 

199B 

March 

1999 

March 

2000 

Aug 

2000 

March 

2001* 

Aug 

2001* 

2000-01* 

Apnl- 

March 

Apnl-Aug 

2000-01* 

2001-02* 


i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

B 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1 

Paddy and rice 

709 

1109 

1630 

2054 

3221 

2260 

3709 

2657 

468 

-961 

-1051 

2 

Wheal 

149 

132 

223 

248 

364 

367 

455 

429 

91 

3 

-26 

3 

Pulses 

53 

118 

134 

200 

363 

349 

375 

333 

12 

-14 

-42 

4 

Other food grams 

211 

199 

27S 

312 

596 

633 

811 

B33 

215 

37 

21 

s 

Sugar 

1658 

1535 

2266 

2499 

3258 

2966 

3BB8 

3156 

631 

-290 

-732 

6 

Khandsarf 

26 

44 

46 

53 

94 

19 

35 

22 

-59 

-75 

-13 

7 

Gur 

5 

4 

13 

33 

16 

16 

17 

16 

1 

1 

1 

B 

Groundnut 

06 

59 

55 

32 

36 

41 

109 

16B 

73 

5 

59 

9 

Rapeseed/Muslardseed 

52 

55 

44 

27 

31 

362 

258 

651 

226 

331 

332 

10 

Linseed 

1 

1 

6 

17 

17 

15 

24 

25 

7 

-3 

1 

11 

Caslarseed 

10 

11 

23 

16 

4 

6 

IS 

5 

12 

2 

-11 

12 

Cottonseed 

12 

58 

37 

24 

32 

23 

46 

35 

14 

-9 

-11 

13 

Soyabean 

125 

235 

297 

371 

944 

462 

651 

560 

-293 

-482 

-91 

14 

Other oilseeds 

20 

49 

43 

80 

110 

3BB 

BIB 

797 

709 

2SB 

-23 

15 

Groundnut oil 

22 

23 

30 

33 

43 

42 

6B 

72 

25 

-1 

4 

16 

RapBseed/Mustard oil 

57 

51 

so 

63 

76 

110 

103 

103 

27 

34 

1 

17 

Castor oil 

86 

BO 

129 

90 

181 

130 

122 

87 

-59 

-51 

-35 

IB 

Linseed oil 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

16 

16 

14 

0 

1 

19 

Cottonseed oil 

33 

94 

68 

85 

BO 

75 

78 

81 

-2 

-6 

3 

20 

Soyabean oil 

104 

92 

89 

151 

158 

185 

249 

203 

62 

-22 

-46 

21 

Other Veg oils 

06 

85 

105 

148 

198 

259 

29B 

346 

100 

62 

48 

22 

Vanaspall 

92 

BE 

94 

120 

137 

134 

196 

140 

61 

•3 

-58 

23 

Colton & Kapa9 

1037 

1205 

1275 

126B 

1588 

1627 

1847 

1737 

260 

40 

-110 

24 

Raw Julo 

133 

135 

133 

143 

79 

1D7 

127 

244 

48 

28 

117 


Total 

4761 

5467 

7088 

B06S 

11656 

10570 

14319 

12717 

2663 

-1067 

-1602 


* Data are provisional 

NOTE. Effective October 10. 2000 all commodities except buffer stock and unreleased slocks of levy sugar stand exempted from selective credit contrals- 
Figures may not add upto t olfll due to rounding. 

Source: Reserve Bank ot India 
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4.5 BRANCH EXPANSION OF PUBLIC SECTOR BANKS AND OTHER COMMERCIAL BANKS 






4.6 ADVANCES TO AGRICULTURE AND OTHER PRIORITY SECTORS BY PUBLIC SECTOR BANKS 


(Accounts in thousand) 


(Amount In Rs crore) 


Number of accounla 



Amount outstanding 


June 

1969 

March 

1997 

Match 

1998 

March 

1999 

March 

2000+ 

June 

1969 

March 

1997 

March 

1996 

March 

1999 

March 

2000+ 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

a 

9 

10 

11 

1 Agriculture 










(a) Direct finance ' 160 

18305 

16722 

16349 

1S754 

40 

25962 

27748 

31167 

34247 

(b) Indirect finance 4 

403 

295 ' 

295 

293 

122 

4344 

5396 

6404 

11049 

2 Small-scale industries" 51 

3059 

2484 

2425 

2241 

251 

31527 

37871 

42591 

46045 

3 Setting up ol industrial estate 

1 

2 

1 

1 


42 

25 

21 

42 

4 Small mad and water transport operators 2 

630 

569 

724 

501 

5 

3264 

32B3 

3520 

3968 

5. Retail trade 33 

4256 

3914 

3790 

3425 

19ft 

5041 

5666 

6896 

B224 

6 Smell-business 

3745 

3029 

2741 

2443 


3494 

3876 

4231 

5165 

7 Professional and sell-employed parsons 6 

1815 

1458 

1369 

1174 

2 

2056 

2217 

2630 

2926 

B Education 1 

114 

B2 

137 

80 

1 

280 

329 

450 

543 

9 Consumption loans 

ai 

BS 

1B3 

103 


11B 

132 

304 

3B6 

10 Stale Sponsored Corporelians/Orgamsatlons 










lor on-lending to other priority sector 

30 

11 

15 

45 


99 

121 

240 

295 

11 State sponsored organisation lor SC/ST lor 










purchase and supply ol inpuls and 










marketing ol outputs 

19 

335 

4 

6 


29 

27 

23 

95 

12 Houslnq loans 

197 

212 

292 

344 


2463 

3279 

5366 

9215 

13, Funds Providod to RRBs 


, 

5 

4 



1539 

339 

4340 

14 Advances lo Self Help Groups 

- 

- 

a 

39 

- 

_ 


21 

66 

15 Advances lo Software Industries 




1 





91 

16 Advances to Food & Agro-Processing Sector 




3 





2934 

17 Investment in Venture Capital 









12 

19 Total priority scoter advances @ 260 

32655 

29099 

28358 

28457 

441 

78710 

90738 

1040B4 

12747B 

19. Total bank credit 


■ 

• 


3017 

1971B6 

254078 

265554 

316427 







Percentage to total advances 


1 Agriculture 










(a) Dlrecl linanco * 





1.3 

132 

109 

11 7 

10.B 

(b) Indirect linance 





4.0 

22 

21 

24 

35 

2. Small-scale Industries" 





B 3 

ISO 

14.0 

16 0 

14-6 

3. Selling up ol induslnal estate 






□ O 

0.0 

00 

0.0 

4 Small road and water transport operators 





0.2 

1 7 

1.3 

1 3 

1 3 

5. Retail trade 





06 

26 

2.2 

26 

26 

6 Small-business 






1.B 

1 5 

1 6 

1 6 

7 Professional and sell-employed peraons 





0,1 

1.0 

09 

1.0 

0.9 

a Education 






01 

0.1 

02 

0.2 

9. Consumption loans 






Ol 

0 1 

01 

0 1 

10 Slate Sponsored Corporalions/Organlsatlon 










lor on-londlrig lo other priority sector 






01 

0 0 

0.1 

0 1 

11. Slate Sponsored organisation lor SC/ST lor 










purchase and supply of inputs and marketing of outputs 




- ■ 

00 

00 

0.0 

00 

12. Housing loans 






1.2 

1.3 

20 

2.9 

13. Funds Provided to RRBs 







0.6 

01 

1,4 

14. Advances lo Sell Help Groups 





' * 

, 

- 

0.0 

00 

15 Advances lo Software Industries 









0 0 

16 Advances lo Food & Agro-Processing Sector 









09 

17 Investment In Venture Capital 









0.0 

18. Total priority sector advances 





146 

39 9 

357 

3B.2 

40 3 


+ Provisional. 

* Excludes advances to plantations other than development finance 

“ Number of units 

ft Includes small business. 

@ Total priority sector advance Is Ihe total of Items 1 to12 & 14 to 17 and hall of item 13 

Nole 1. Figures may not add up to totals because of rounding _ , . , ... . . „ 

2. Advances to Software Industries, Advances lo Food & Agro-Processing Sector, and Investment In Venture Capital were Included under priority 
sector lending In October 1B9B, January 1999, and April 1999, respectively Data pertaining to these sectors are available only from 
March 2000 

Source: Reserve Bank of India. 
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4.7 STATE-WISE DISTRIBUTION OF BANK OFFICES, AGGREGATE DEPOSITS AND TOTAL CREDIT 
OF PUBLIC SECTOR BANKS# AND PERCENTAGE SHARE OF ADVANCES TO PRIORITY SECTORS 




No Ol cilice 

5 

Reims,!■ 

> 

H H'krH'Mil 

Phare ol pnonlv 




at Iho end ol 

(P>, i.rtircn 


r rf ml 

coders in total bank 









credit ( per cent)) 


Slale/Urnon Territory 

June 

June 

June 


,/ime 

limf, 

June 

March 



1909 

?om- 

vw 

?IHM‘ 


row* 

1969 

2000’ 


1 

2 

J 

.1 

‘3 

b 

? 

8 

9 

1 

Andaman & Nicobar Islands 

1 

'll 


H l »S 


HR 


41.1 

2 

Andhra Pradesh 

5t>7 

3MB 

liH 

A v V«'J 

1,V 

.*/r. 1 1 

jn 4 

44.3 

3 

Arunachal Pradesh 


4*1 


Ht' 


SA 


54.0 

4* 

Assam 

74 

H?S 

w 

Bh.V 

1,3 

.wt 

103 

47.4 

5 

Bihar 

273 

707(1 

Ifl'l 

JV/.Mt 

51 


91 

53.7 

6 

Chandigarh 

20 

157 

•« 

(.251 

M 

'841,1 

42 

27.0 

7 

Chhatlisgarh 


599 


b/V) 


I’hHl 



e 

Dndra & Nagar Havpli 


9 


102 




58 B 

9 

Daman & Dlu 


14 


414 


■W 


200 

10 

Delhi 

274 

1251 

360 

Ml 138 

.'49 

/itm.* 

10? 

14 0 

11 

Goa 

B5 

279 

49 



148 I 

1?G 

31.0 

12 

Gujarat 

752 

31.16 

401 

WA'AI 

IV, 


15 ft 

346 

13 

Hniyana 

172 

11 BO 

49 

18115 

•>? 


20 2 

621 

14 

Himachal Pradesh 

42 

646 

1? 

I.JliA 

A 

IM t 

27 

57.0 

15 

Jammu & Kashmir 

35 

258 

18 

,1/47 

} 

i'M) 

M3 

617 

1G 

Jharkhand 


1055 


144.9 


W) 



17 

Karnataka 

756 

310.3 

188 

.in;/;, 

141 

;‘u/M 

?4 8 

435 

13 

Kerala 

601 

1658 

11/ 

,-K*.'(./ 

;? 


J/h 

459 

19 

LakBhadweup 


n 


>4. 


*4 


40.0 

20 

Madhya Pradesh 

343 

2342 

10/ 


M 


sb :i 

497 

21 

Maharashtra 

1113 

4934 

903 

I.W 11 

91? 

Wiv>‘l 

1?4 

24 1 

22 

Manipur 

2 

4!l 

1 

410 

11 

14V 

Neg 

603 

23 

Meghalaya 

7 

12/ 

!! 

ivk.i 

'A 


50 0 

44.5 

24 

Mizoinm 


26 


Ik, 


Ml 


54 B 

25 

Nagaland 

2 

G1 

1 

. t,'A 

0 

114 

400 

61.7 

26 

Orissa 

100 

13/7 

29 

iWM 

15 

5144 

112 

561 

27 

Pondicherry 

1? 

Gti 

6 

139? 

5 

•tit. 

12 9 

37 3 

26 

Punjab 

34G 

2254 

1H5 

42/49 

Ml 

I/OWI 

27 9 

53.5 

29 

Rajaslhan 

364 

2021 

74 

?2hr« 

,W 

lll/W 

160 

531 

30 

Sikkim 


47 


(i/H 


in 

, 

457 

31 

Tamil Nadu 

1.060 

3512 

KB 

46/06 

:m 

36897 

25 5 

35 B 

32 

Tnpura 

5 

92 

A 

1202 

0 

?.H 

95 

652 

33 

Ullar Pradesh 

747 

5157 

337 

74314 

154 

?t.i;'i 

169 

693 

34 

Uttaranchal 


634 


9053 


;vio 


, , 

35 

Wcsl Bengal 

504 

3430 

4W, 

MWM 


?tu:«. 

4 4 

306 


ALL INDIA 

0262 

46332 

3697 

756202 

3035 

423660 

14,9 

35,4 


* Provisional 

» Includes Slnlo Bank ol Intlln and Its 7 subsidiaries and 19 iialiodtaotl bank* 

Neg Nagliglblo 

NOTES 1. Deposits exclude Inler-bnnk deposits 

2. Bank credit excludes dues Iram banks bul Includes amount ol bills rediscounted with HBMUBlmlier luianciiil inslilulions 

3. The dale relating to deposits and bank credil rolalo la the last Friday ol the month and ere bnstkl on guarlBily ralurn on aggregate deposits and 
gross bank credit 

4 Slate-wise and All India parcenlagas have bean worked out with reference W gross bunk credit (Inclusive ol (nod credit) 

5 Figures may not add up to tolals because of rounding, 

Source . Reserve Bank ol India 
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5.1 INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
Base : 1993-94 = 100 




Primary articlra 



r uti. 


MrilUlU< till I'll 

limlur.6, 



All 







pofrt j r 







commo- 


Total 

Food articles 

Hull- 

Miiv. 1 

light A 

lolill 

1 owl 

ft'F 

C-ltHlM 

EU'JC 

Mar,hi- 

dlllBS 



Total 

Food- 

food 

Ml'. 

Inljur.iiil'. 


rw 


i aK A 

muialb. 

mvy 8, 





qr.uiis 

cull 




till! 1', 

rhi'iiirt.il 

.iilnyr. machine 






di". 




|ii r>tlm 1'. 

A tlH.ll 

Irsil:. 












llrinllll |‘, 




Weight-Base (1981 -B2)=100 

3230 


W 

UH« 

4 Ml 

UH* 9 


?i« i : 

IV.') 

: 

fM 

027 

woo 

Weight-Base (1 093-94)=100 

2 ?cn 

1040 

Mil 

M4 


mm 

ti»f r i 

11 M 



H*W 

036 

10000 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

r. 

7 

n 

'i 

i?) 

l) 

12 

13 

14 

Last week of (1981-82 = 100) 














19B6-B7 

136 

144 

130 

130 

mi 

un 

137 

130 

I.O) 

110) 

14-1 

129 

1342 

19B7-80 

157 

166 

151 

167 

no 

14H 

w 


139 

13.) 

161 

139 

1485 

1908-89 

157 

174 

166 

156 

99 

160 

197 

140 

144 

137 

192 

158 

1569 

1909-90 

167 

177 

160 

1/6 

lit) 

166 

1/ii 

160 

160 

114 

?10 

171 

171 1 

1990-91 

196 

211 

196 

211 

1011 

111') 

VfO 

Vtl 

I7r! 

191 

?2fl 

109 

191 a 

1991-92 

225 

255 

243 

220 

11!i 

?14 

;»i<j 

7 Ml 


1/8 

T4? 

223 

217.B 

1992-93 

232 

260 

239 

224 

111) 


731 

744 

.HM 

s'OI 

26.9 

233 

233.1 

1993-94 

259 

200 

2(10 

200 

138 

;•/« 


79. i 

.M'l 

.'III 

?U? 

244 

250.3 

Latl week ot (1993-94 = 100) 














1994-95 

121 

115 

11(9 

13/ 

104 

109 

11M 

113 

r.n 


116 

109 

117 1 

1995-96 

125 

124 

127 

129 

93 

119 

1.M 

no 

i;oi 

1,0! 

123 

113 

122 2 

1906-97 

13G 

13H 

144 

133 

1(7) 

1.01 


1 «i 

no 

1,1» 

ITH 

117 

12B0 

1997-90 

142 

144 

1319 

142 

100 

141) 

t;*? 

1 U' 

ii/ 

137 

13? 

115 

134.0 

1990-99 

153 

157 

167 

140 

11H 

r*3 

iyi 

1‘4J 

IN 

193 

\x\ 

116 

141,7 

1999-00 

ISO 

168 

176 

141 

101 

193 

1.19 

1MJ 

iii< 

IMI 

137 

116 

150.9 

2000-01 

162 

160 

170 

149 

118 

223 

144 

145 

122 

187 

142 

1Z7 

160.2 

Average of weeks (1901-82 a 

100) 













1906-07 

137 

140 

129 

134 

104 

1.81 

r.'li 

170 

lit. 

179 

1^11 

127 

1327 

19B7-BB 

153 

161 

141 

163 

101 

143 

i.i'i 

141 

1?/ 

13? 

150 

132 

1436 

1960-09 

160 

177 

162 

160 

9*) 

151 

152 

l*H 

140 

i:#> 

1/0 

151 

154.3 

1909-90 

164 

179 

165 

166 

102 

167 

165 

If A 

110) 

140 

206 

166 

1657 

1990-91 

105 

201 

179 

I'M 

109 

1/1. 

111) 

ltd 1 

1/1 

140 

?20 

100 

1027 

1091-92 

218 

241 

210 

229 

1t4 

m 

Tin 

PM) 

IMH 

It Ji 

235 

208 

2078 

1992-93 

235 

271 

242 

229 

M6 

22/ 

771. 

771 

50)1 

19,3 

257 

231 

220 7 

1993-94 

251 

204 

201 

249 

134 

21)7 

743 

TV 

JVM 

;ok) 

277 

230 

247 B 

Average of wee ks (1993-94 = 100) 













1994-95 

116 

113 

115 

124 

mr> 

109 

11? 

til 

IK) 

ii? 

108 

106 

112.0 

1995-96 

125 

122 

122 

135 

95 

115 

122 

119 

1?*l 

127 

120 

112 

1210 

1996-97 

136 

137 

136 

134 

107 

1?0 

1?4 

179 

11(1 

15)1 

126 

116 

1272 

1907-90 

139 

141 

139 

130 

100 

144 

120 

135 

11.9 

13/ 

131 

115 

1320 

1990-99 

156 

159 

152 

152 

111 

148 

t;w 

1MI 

114 

146 

I3J 

116 

1407 

1908-00 

150 

165 

176 

143 

110 

1(4! 

11/ 

r»i 

119 

159 

13,9 

116 

145,3 

2000-01 

103 

170 

174 

147 

114 

200 

142 

148 

120 

164 

140 

123 

155.7 

2000-01 














Apr 

1616 

171 4 

177 0 

141 !> 

104 0 

111.) « 

13110 

140 II 

lltt'l 

1141 !. 

137 3 

1107 

151.7 

May 

162,5 

172 1 

1/0 0 

142 9 

KM 3 

19.10 

138 •) 

146 4 

11/0 

Ihl 4 

i :wi t 

1182 

151.0 

Jun 

164 8 

174.1 

170 4 

145,1 

1106 

I'M 3 

13!) T 

144 8 

11/ t) 

IK? Ii 

1383 

1191 

152.6 

Jul 

1G3 9 

171 0 

1790 

147') 

115 0 

I'M 5 

140 1 

146 | 

111)9 

it,? i 

139 0 

120 3 

1531 

Aug 

162 0 

170 3 

176 2 

147 7 

115 6 

195 6 

140 7 

141. 5 

1101) 

lf.1 0 

139!) 

121.0 

1534 

Sep 

161 9 

170 2 

1727 

144 0 

114 7 

202 H 

141 6 

146 3 

159) 6 

10 Id 

141 4 

122 6 

154.7 

Oct 

164 1 

172 0 

170 5 

1462 

1153 

2190 

147? 

145 6 

li’l 4 

165 2 

141 1 

1250 

157.0 

Nov 

163 1 

170.0 

171 1 

1477 

115,4 

220 0 

142 7 

1453 

12) 4 

lOfjl. 

1416 

125.6 

158.2 

Dec 

162 3 

100.9 

172.1 

149 4 

1155 

2179 

143 9 

145 1 

121:» 

167 S 

141 6 

120.1 

150.5 

Jan 

161.4 

167 6 

171.0 

1496 

116.5 

219 6 

144 0 

144 5 

121 3 

167 4 

1415 

1266 

1506 

Feb 

160 7 

167 5 

169,2 

1470 

1165 

223 0 

143 6 

143 1 

120 6 

167 4 

141 6 

126 0 

150 6 

Mar 

161.4 

168.0 

169 B 

14B.3 

1150 

222 8 

144 2 

144 3 

121 7 

167 0 

141 7 

127 8 

1591 

2001-02 














Apr 

164 9 

172 4 

170 9 

1496 

1177 

222 7 

144 2 

144 2 

121 5 

167 2 

141 8 

127.6 

1599 

May 

167 1 

174 6 

173 0 

152 4 

117 4 

222 6 

144 1 

143,5 

121 I 

160 0 

1403 

128.6 

1003 

Jun 

169,7 

170 3 

175 7 

157,4 

117 5 

222 5 

144 0 

144 0 

12) 0 

167 9 

140.8 

1200 

1608 

Jul 

166 6 

174 5 

175 6 

157.6 

117 0 

222 3 

144 9 

146 5 

121 h 

169 2 

141.1 

1283 

161.1 

Aug 

169 4 

176 0 

174 2 

156,8 

117.8 

226 0 

144 6 

1461 

120 / 

169 5 

140 6 

120.9 

161.7 

Sep 

170 2 

177.3 

173 3 

1565 

118 8 

226 3 

144 3 

145 0 

1190 

169 1 

140 5 

129.4 

1617 

Oct 

170.B 

179.2 

172 9 

153 0 

119 9 

230 5 

144 5 

1460 

ii‘j a 

169 7 

140 2 

130.0 

102.5 

Nov(P) 

1686 

17S 0 

1731 

1490 

119.0 

231 1 

144 4 

146 5 

1lB« 

169 5 

140 0 

1300 

162 0 

Dec(P) 

169.2 

179.0 

171 4 

148 7 

1200 

230 0 

144 3 

145 8 

11119 

169,4 

140,0 

129.0 

102.0 


(P) Provisional, 

Sourca ; Office oI ihe Economic Adviser, Ministry at Industry 
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5.2 INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES-SELECTED COMMODITIES AND COMMODITY GROUPS 

(Base: 1993-94=1QQ| 
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5.2 INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES-SELECTED COMMODITIES AND COMMODITY GROUPS 

(Base 1993-94=100) 
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6.3 ALL INDIA CONSUMER PRICE INDEX NUMBERS 



Industrial workers 
(Base 1982=100) 


Urban non-manual 
employees 
(Base. 1984-86=100) 

General Index 

Agricultural 

labourers 


Food index 

General 

(Base’ 19B6-B7=100) 
General Index 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Average of Months 






1986-87 

1087- 86 

1088- 89 

1989-00 

141 ' 

154 * 

189 * 

177 

137 * 

149 * 

163 * 

173 

116 ** 

126 ** 

136 

146 

572 

828 

708 

746 

5 

$ 

$ 

3 

1900-91 

1091-92 

1992-93 

1093-94 

1904- 95 

1905- 96 

1998- 97 

1997-98 

199B-99 

1999- 00 

2000- 01 

199 

230 

254 

272 

297 

337 

369 

308 

431 

446 

453 

193 

219 

240 

25 B 

279 

313 

342 

366 

414 

426 

444 

161 

163 

202 

216 

232 

259 

263 

302 

340 

352 

371 

803 

B58 

1078 

1114 

1204 

234 

256 

207 

298 

20B 

305 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

3 

Lest Month of 






1986-87 

142 

1GB 

117 

573 

$ 

1907-88 

156 

153 

129 

650 

$ 

1980-89 

160 

163 

13B 

729 

$ 

1989-00 

178 

177 

140 

730 

$ 

1990-91 

207 

201 

169 

058 

$ 

1991-02 

241 

228 

1B2 

1046 

$ 

1092-93 

253 

243 

205 

1053 

$ 

1993-04 

281 

287 

222 

1175 

$ 

1904-05 

311 

293 

244 

1300 

$ 

1905-96 

330 

310 

264 

237 


1006-87 

373 

351 

2B1 

262 


1997-08 

401 

380 

312 

204 


1990-99 

445 

414 

337 

203 


1999-00 

448 

434 

357 

308 


2000-01 

448 

445 

377 

300 

* 

2000-01 






April 

450 

436 

362 

307 


May 

452 

440 

364 

310 


June 

464 

442 

366 

310 


July 

457 

445 

370 

310 


August 

454 

443 

370 

308 


September 

454 

444 

370 

306 


October 

459 

440 

378 

305 


November 

480 

450 

378 

306 


December 

453 

448 

375 

303 


January 

440 

445 

' 370 

301 


February 

446 

443 

376 

299 


March 

2001-02 

456 

446 

377 

300 


April 

450 

446 

378 

301 


May 

455 

451 

352 

303 


June 

484 

467 

386 

306 


July 

488 

463 

391 

309 


August 

473 

466 

393 

312 


September 

460 

465 

302 

311 


October 

474 

466 

393 

313 


November 

470 

472 

395 

313 


December 

NA 

460 

394 

NA 



* The new series of CPI for Industrial workers with 1082 base has been Inlroduoed w.e.l, Ootober, 1088.The earlier series on base 1080-100 has been 

simultaneously discontinued. The conversion [actor from the new to the old aeries Is 4.93 In regard to the General Index, and 4 68 In regard to the 
Food Index. 

** The new series of CPI for urban non-manual employesa with 1984*65 base wae Introduced w.e.f. November, 1987. The earlier series on base 

1980=100 has been simultaneously discontinued The conversion faotor from the new to the old series Is 5.32, 

$ Old base 1980-81 = 100 

NA Not available, 

Note :, i, Annual figures are yearly averages of months 

2 The new series of CPI for agricultural labourers with 1086-87 (July 1088 to June 18B7) base wbb Introduced w.e.f. November, 1098. The earlier 
series on baas 1980*61 (July 1000 to June 1081) has been simultaneously discontinued. The conversion faotor from the new fo the old aeries Is 
6 86 . 

Sources : 1, Labour Bureau, Simla for consumer price IndlceB for Industrial workers and agricultural labourers. 

2. C.S O, for consumer prioe Indices (or urban non-manual employees, 


5.4 INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES-RELATIVE 
PRICES OF MANUFACTURED AND AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
(Base : 1993-94 = 100) 


Year/month 

General 

Index ol 

Wholesale 

Prices 

Index ol 
Manufactured 
Products 

Indnx ol 

Agricultural 

Products @ 

Index of Manulaclured 
Products as par cent of 
Index ol Agricultural 
Products 

Weight 

100 OO 

03 75 

21 54 

IGol 3/Col 4)x1oo 

1 

2 

3 

A 

5 

19Q4-95 

112,0 

112 3 

116 1 

96 8 

199S-96 

121 S 

121 a 

1260 

95 a 

1998-97 

127,2 

124 4 

136 4 

91 2 

1997-98 

132 9 

128 0 

140 3 

91 2 

1998-99 

1407 

133 0 

157 2 

050 

1999-00 

145,3 

137 2 

1SS 1 

80 2 

2000-01 

155,7 

141 7 

163 r 

86 6 

2001-02* 

161.3 

144 4 

169 9 

85 0 

2000-01 

April 

151 7 

130 0 

162 9 

853 

May 

151.6 

138 9 

16311 

848 

June 

152.6 

139 2 

166 6 

83 0 

July 

1531 

140,1 

166 0 

84 9 

August 

153 4 

140 7 

10.19 

65Q 

September 

154 7 

141 6 

163 0 

86 6 

October 

157.9 

142 2 

166 ;> 

86 1 

November 

1582 

142 7 

164 2 

86 B 

December 

158.5 

143 0 

103 3 

68.1 

January 

158 6 

144 

162 5 

B8 6 

February 

158 6 

143 B 

16! 7 

68 B 

March 

1591 

144 2 

162 4 

88 8 

2001-02 

April 

159.9 

144 2 

165 0 

86 B 

May 

160 3 

144.1 

168 2 

056 

June 

1608 

144.0 

170 0 

84 2 

July 

151.1 

144 9 

160 7 

B54 

August 

161 7 

144 8 

1708 

04 B 

September 

161 7 

144 3 

171 4 

$4 2 

October 

162.5 

144 5 

172 0 

84 p 

851 

84.6 

November(P) 

162.0 

144 4 

169 7 

December(P) 

162,0 

144 3 

170 6 


' Provisional average April to Dae.. 2001, 

(P) Provisional 

® Composlto Index of Ilia aub-groupa - (Food Arllclaa and Non-food ArUcloa). 

Note : Monthly figures are average ol weeks ot the monlh 

Source : Office of Ihs Economic Advisor, Ministry of Industry 



5.5 MINIMUM SUPPORT PRICE/PROCURMENT PRICE FOR CROPS 
(CROP YEAR BASIS) 


(Rb /quintal) 


Commodities 1980-B1 

1B90-91 

1994-95 

1995-95 

1996-97 

1997-98 

1998-99 

1999-2000 

2000-2001 

2001-2002 

Paddy (Procurement price) 

Common 

105 

205 

340 

360 

380 

415 

440 

490 

510 

630 

Fine 


215 

360 

375 

395 


_ 

„ 



Super line 

* 

225 

350 

395 

415 

* 

_ 




Grade ‘A’ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

445 

470 

520 

540 

560 

Wheat (Procurement price) 

117 

225 

350 

380 

3Q0 

475 

510 

550 

580 

610 

Coar6Q cereals(Jowar, Bajra & Ragl) 

105 

1B0 

280 

300 

310 

360 

390 

415 

445 

485 

Maize 

■ 

ISO 

290 

310 

320 

380 

390 

415 

445 

4S5 

Barley 

- 

200 

275 

285 

295 

305 

350 

385 

430 

500 

Giem 

145 

450 

670 

700 

740 

815 

695 

1000 

1015 

1100 

Arhar 

190 

4BQ 

760 

800 

040 

900 

960 

1105 

1200 

1320 

Moong 

200 

480 

760 

600 

640 

900 

960 

1105 

1200 

1320 

Urad 

200 

480 

760 

BOO 

B40 

BOO 

950 

1105 

1200 

1320 

Sugarcane (Statutory minimum price) @ 

13,00 

23.00 

39.10 3 

42.50 

45.90 

46 45 

52 70 

58.10 

57 50 

62 05 

Colton 

F-414/H-777 

304 

620 

1000 

1150 

1180 

1330 

1440 7 

1575 

1B25 

1675 

H-4 

- 

750 

1200 

1350 

1380 

1530 

1650 

1775 

1825 

1B75 

Groundnut 

206 

560 

B60 

900 

920 

9B0 

1040 

1155 

1220 

1340 

JutafTO-5) 

160 

320 

470 

490 

510 

570 

650 

750 

785 

- 

Rapeseed/ mustard 

- 

600 

610 

630 

660 

B90 

940 

1000 

1100 

1200 

Sunflower 

183 

600 

900 

950 

960 

1000 

1060 

1155 

1170 

11B5 

Soyabean 

Black 

183 

350 

570 

800 

620 

670 

705 

755 

775 

795 

Yellow 


400 

650 

080 

700 

750 

795 

645 

865 

BB5 

Salllower 


575 

760 

7B0 

600 

530 

BIO 

990 

1100 

1200 

Tbrla 


570 

780 

600 

B25 

B55 

905 

985 

1005 

- 

Tobacco (per kg.) 

VFC F-8 (Black soli) 


13.25 

18.50 

19,00 

19.00 

20.50 

22.50 

'25.00 

26.00 

_ 

L-2 (Light soil) 


14.25 

21.00 

21 SO 

2200 

23.50 

25.50 

27.00 

8.00 

- 

Copra (milling) 3 


1600 

2350 

2500 

2500 

2700 

2900 

3100 

3250 

3300 

Copra balls 11 


- 

2578 

2725 

2725 

2925 

3125 

3325 

3500 

3550 

Sesamum 


- 

- 

650 

B70 

950 

1060 

1206 

1300 

1400 

Niger seed 


“ 

- 

720 

720 

800 

850 

016 

1025 

1100 


Includes a canlral bonus of Rb. 25.00 per quintal. 

3 For calendar years 1951.1991,1992,1993, 1994, 1995,1996, 1697 and 199B. 

3 Linked to a baalc recovery ol 6.6 per cent, subject to a premium of Rs. 0.46 for every 0 1 percentage point Inorease In the recovery above that level 
uplo 10 per cent and Rb. 0.60 lor every 0,1 percentage point Increase In the recovery about 10 per cent. 

' Paddy Is now classified Into two categories lor the MSP purpaaeB Instead of three varieties earlier from season ol 10B7-0B. 

’ Includes a central bonus ol Re.60.00 per quintal payable an the Wheal sold to Uib procurement agencies upto 30th June 1897. 

' ' Includes central bonuB ol Ha.55 on lop of MSP or Rs.455 lor procurement beginning April 19BB upto 30th June, 188B. 

7 For J-34 Variety also. 

O Statutory Minimum Price linked to a baalc recovery ol B,5% with proportionate premium lor every 0.1% Increase In recovery ebove that level. 
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6.1 (A): FOREIGN EXCHANGE RESERVES 






Raservaa 



Transaeunns with IMF 


Gold 

SDRa 

Foreign 

Cmtency 

At,SUlH 

Rl Ohio 

Tolill 

Diiiuals 

Rnpnrchasas* Oulslandlnfl 
roporchasa 
obligations 

Tonnas 

Rs crora 

Million 

Rs cram 

H*i (,fliro 
MOtib) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

h 

6 

7 

H 

9 

10 

1950-51 

220 

115 

— 

* - 

911 

1029 


.w. 

40 

1951-52 

220 

lie 

— 

- 

747 



— 

46 

1952-53 

220 

ns 

— 

— 

/6-1 

(181 


— 

48 

1053-54 

220 

lie 

— 

— 

798 

910 


17 

30 

1954-55 

220 

116 

— 


774 

09? 


17 

13 

1955-55 

220 

118 

_ 

— 

7B5 

DO? 

— 

7 

6 

1955-57 

220 

118 

— 

— 

563 

601 

Cl 

6 

61 

1957-55 

220 

118 

— 

— 

303 

421 

35 


05 

1953-59 

220 

118 

— 

— 

?6l 

370 

— 


95 

1969-60 

220 

110 

— 


245 

303 


24 

71 

1980-61 

220 

118 


_ 

18fi 

304 


11 

61 

1961-52 

220 

115 

— 

— 

I BO 


m? 

61 

119 

1962-63 

220 

118 


-- 

177 

2% 

12 

— 

131 

1963-64 

220 

115 

— 

— 

180 

noe 


24 

107 

1964-65 

250 

134 

— 

- 

116 

8M5 

40 

40 

107 

1965-56 

216 

116 



16? 

;><iB 


36 

137 

1965-87 

218 

183 

- 

— 

2% 

4(0 

m 

43 

313 

1967-5B 

210 

183 

— 

— 

356 

639 

(A 

43 

330 

1965 89 

218 

153 

-- 

• - 

391 

!)( 4 


59 

279 

1969-70 

217 

183 

123 

92 

546 

Kf l 

- 

125 

104 

1970-71 

215 

183 

149 

112 

43B 

7,K! 


154 


1971-72 

210 

153 

240 

194 

400 

P!>/ 



_ 

1972-73 

216 

183 

247 

226 

479 

H07 



_ 

1973-74 

216 

163 

245 

230 

581 

993 

62 

_ 

59 

1974-76 

216 

163 

235 

229 

611 

1028 

405 

— 

557 

1975-70 

210 

183 

203 

211 

1492 

1085 

207 

w||ta 

604 

1970-77 

223 

183 

187 

192 

2863 

3243 


303 

492 

1977-78 

229 

193 

162 

170 

4300 

4m>3 

- 

249 

210 

1975-79 

260 

220 

365 

381 

5220 

5021 


207 


1979-00 

26S 

225 

529 

545 

5154 

5934 

- 

55 $ 

- 

1960-51 

267 

228 

491 

497 

4822 

5,644 

274 O 

5 SS 

288 

1961-52 

267 

226 

42S 

444 

3355 

4024 

6J7 80 

_ 

001 

1902-53 

267 

226 

270 

891 

4265 

4702 

1BS3 0® 

— 

2867 

1963-54 

267 

226 

216 

248 

5498 

5072 

1414 a® 

72(A) 

4444 

1564-55 

291 

246 

147 

151 

6517 

7243 

210 90 

155 (0| 

4686 

1BB5-BB 

325 

274 

115 

161 

73iW 

7»?0 

, « 

253 1C) 

5265 

1955-57 

325 

274 

139 

232 

7845 

0151 


672 (D) 

6548 

1957-80 

325 

2/4 

70 

125 

7207 

mr 

- 

1209 (E) 

4732 

1955-59 

325 

274 

80 

161 

0605 

7040 


1547 (F) 

3696 

1969-90 

333 

251 

82 

104 

5787 

0251 


1400 (G) 

2572 

1BQ0-B1 

333 

0820 

78 

200 

4300 

11416 

3334 8 

1156 (H) 

8132 

1991-92 

351 

9039 

65 

233 

14578 

23850 

3205 88 

1127.3 (1) 

8934 

1992-93 

354 

10549 

13 

55 

20141 

30745 

4231 

608 (J) 

14988 

1993-94 

307 

12794 

77 

339 

47267 

60420 

1007 

420 (K) 

15812 

1984-05 

396 

13752 

5 

23 

66006 

79780 


3585 (L) 

13645 

1995-96 

395 

15859 

56 

250 

58445 

74385 


5749 (M) 

6152 

1995-97 

395 

14557 

1 

7 

60360 

64932 


3461 (N) 

4714 

1997-98 

396 

13394 

1 

4 

102507 

115905 


2206(0) 

2024 

1B9B-90 

357 

12559 

0 

34 

125412 

136005 

__ 

1652 (P) 

1220 

1999-00 

355 

12973 

3 

15 

152924 

165913 

— 


— 


eonld.. 




6.1 (A): FOREIGN EXCHANGE RESERVES 


__ (Rs crore) 

Transactions wllh IMF 



Gold ’ 

SDRs 

Foreign 

Currency 

Assets 

Rs. crore 

Total 

Rs. crore 
(34548) 

Drawals 

Repurchases# 

Outstanding 

repurchase 

obligations 

Tonnes 

Rs crore 

Million 

Rs. crore 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

B 

9 

10 

2000 01 

358 

12711 

2 

11 

184482 

197204 




Jun. 

358 

13173 

6 

38 

150901 

164112 


115 


Sep 


13057 

1 

B 

150195 

163261 




Dec. 

358 

13143 

1 

7 

174207 

187357 




Mar 

358 

12711 

2 

11 

1B4482 

197204 

- 

— 

— 

2001-02 (P) 










Apr 

358 

12629 

a 

48 

186601 

199276 




May 

358 

13233 

3 

20 

188762 

202015 

_ 



Jun 

358 

13163 

3 

20 

191226 

204409 

_ 

. . 

__ 

Jul. 

358 

13070 

7 

44 

193122 

206236 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Aug 

358 

13283 

3 

21 

200561 

213665 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Sep. 

358 

13998 

3 

21 

200762 

214781 

_ 

_ 

_ 

□cl 

358 

14089 

7 

46 

202957 

217092 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Nov. 

358 

13730 

4 

25 

211269 

225030 

— . 

_ 

_ 

Dec. 

358 

13761 

4 

25 

218021 

231807 

— 

— 

— 


P Provisional. 

& Excludes Rs 544 53 crore drawn under Trusl Fund. 

@@ Drawals under Extended Fund FocUily (EFF) 

& Drawals or Rs 1583 6 crore under Compensatory and Contingency Financing Facility 

and Rs 14 BO 2 crore under First Credit Tranche ol Stand-by Arrangement, 

HA Drawals ol Rs 2217 2 crore under Compensatory and Contingency Financing Facility 

end Rs 887 5 croro under First Credit Tranche ol Stand-by Arrangement. 

$ Includes voluntary repurchases ol Rupees (Rs 198 crore) and sales ol Rupees by the IMF 

under its General Resources Account (Rs.35.2 crore) 
lt$ Solos ol Rupees by trie Fund 

4 Additionally, SDR 58 9 million In May 1979, SDR 7.3 million In July 1880 and 

SDR 34 5 million In March 1982 were used lor voluntary repurchases of Rupees. 

(A) SDR 66 50 million wars used lor repurchases ol drawals under Compensatory Financing Facility 

(B) SDR 33 25 million and Rs. 117.85 crore in foreign currencies were used lor repurchases ol drawals under CFF 

(C) SDR 66 5 million and SDRs 131.85 million were used lor repurchases ol drawals under CFF and EFF, respectively 

(D) SDR 431.25 million wore used tor repurchases ol drawals under EFF. 

(E) SDR 704.17 million were used for repurchases ol drawals under EFF. 

(F) SDR 804 1B million wbtb used lor repurchases cl drawals under EFF. 

(□) SDR 681 25 million were used for repurchases of drawals under EFF 

(H) SDR 468 75 million were used lor repurchases of drawals under EFF 

(I) SDR 337 49 million were used for repurchases oi drawals under EFF 

(J) SDR 237 49 million worn used for repurchases of drawals under EFF 

(K) SDR 95,84 million ware used lor repurchases af drawals under EFF 

(L) SDR 812.77 million were used lor repurchases af drawals under EFF 
(MJ SDR 1130 48 million were used for repurchases of drawals undBr EFF. 

(N) SDR 078 38 million warn used for repurchases of drawals under EFF 

(O) SDR 449 29 million were used for repurchases of drawals under EFF 

‘(P) SDR 212,46 million were used for repurchases of drawalB under EFF 


Notes 


1 Figures alter 1965-66 are not comparable with those of the earlier years owing to devaluation of Ihe Rupee In June 1966 

2 Also figures for July 1991 onwards are no! comparable with those of earlier periods due to 
Ihe downward adjustment of the Rupee effected on July 1&3,1091. 

3 Drawals,Repurchase and outstanding repurchase obligations are calculated At the ruling rates of exchange. 

4 Gold is valued at Rs. 53.58 per 10 grams up to May 1968 and at Rs. 84 30 per 10 grams up to September 1990 
and closer lo International market price we f October 17,1990, 

5 Foreign exchange Includes (a) foreign assets of the Reseive Bank ot India and (b) Government balances held abroad up to 1955-56. 

6 While reserves pertain to end period, repurchases are forjthe relevant periods 


Source ■ Reserve Bank of India. 
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6.1 (B): FOREIGN EXCHANGE RESERVES 


1 


1950- 51 

1951- 52 

1952- 53 

1953- 54 

1954- 55 

1955- 56 

1956- 57 

1957- 59 

1958- 59 

1959- 60 

I960 61 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 

1963- 64 

1964- 65 

1965 66 

1966- 67 

1967- 68 
1966-69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 

1974- 75 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 

1BB0-B1 
1961-62 
1882-83 
1953-84 
19B4-85 

1985-86 

1988-87 

19B7-88 

198B-B9 

1969-90 

19B0-91 

1991- 92 

1992- 93 

1993- 04 

1994- 95 











Reserves 



Turns nchons wiih IMF 


Gold 

SDRs 

Foreign 
currency Assets 

Tol.il 

|2(3»41 

Dwvftls 

(> 

Repurchases 

OulsUndlng 

repurchase 

2 

3 

4 

S 

7 

8 

247 


1914 

2161 




247 

— 

1568 

101b 

- 


100 

247 

— 

1603 

I860 

- 



247 

—* 

1664 

mu 

— 

3G 


247 


1626 

1873 


36 

20 

247 

— 

1648 

1095 


15 


247 


1164 


120 

12 


247 

— 

1(37 

(184 

/? 



247 

— 

548 

71Hji 

- 



247 

— 

MS 

Hi 1 


SO 

ClAJ 

150 

247 

— 

,'1'K) 

M7 


?3 


247 


37/ 

t.2-1 

2-n 

18/ 

250 

247 


3/2 

619 

iMi 



247 

— 

395 

Gil' 

- 

14) 

225 

281 

— 

2.13 


<« 

100 

225 

243 

- 

m 

K5. 

1.1/ 

lit 

2B8 

243 

1 - 

.PIS 

638 


1.7 

410 

243 

— 


/Iti 

IH| 

Ml 

450 

243 

- 

liTO 

/t, r t 


78 


243 

123 

z;‘tt 

Itw 


167 

205 

243 

148 

584 

9/5 


ID!) 


264 

269 

Mil 




293 

297 

(>,*9 

1219 




293 

290 

?:«i 


/'! 


75 

304 

293 

7112 

13/9 

MW 

- 

715 

281 

234 

165/ 

21/2 

•7.61 


090 

290 

217 

3240 

,1/4/ 


330 

559 

319 

200 

5305 

5824 


333 

249 

377 

375 

470 

662 

6421 

6384 

7268 

7361 


256 

145 


370 

603 

1)850 

6823 

342 

IB 

327 

335 

473 

3582 

43W 

002 

40 

964 

324 

291 

4281 

4896 

(!)6H 


2B78 

320 

230 

5099 

5040 

13/6 

70 

4150 

325 

145 

5482 

61)5? 

an 

134 

3932 

417 

131 

59/2 

12(1*11 


209 

4290 

471 

170 

5924 

65/4 


581 

4291 

508 

97 

5618 

0721 


930 

3653 

473 

103 

rmi 

4802 


107(1 

2365 

487 

107 

3368 



873 

14B3 

3496 

102 

223tr 

fifl'M 

18511 

647 

2623 

3490 

no 

5631 

9220 

1741) 

400 

3461 

3380 

IB 

6434 

0832 

1621) 

335 

4799 

4078 

108 

150G8 

19254 

321. 

134 

5040 

4370 

7 

20809 

2518(5 


1140 

4300 


Conld... 



6.1 (B): FOREIGN EXCHANGE RESERVES 


(US $ million) 





Reserves 



Transactions with IMF 



Gold 

SDRs 

Foreign 

currency 

Assets 

Total 

(2+3+4) 

Drawals 

Repurchases 

Outstanding 

repurchase 

obligations 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

8 

7 

8 

1995-96 

4561 

B2 

17044 

21667 


1710 

2374 

1996-97 

4054 

2 

22367 

26423 

_ 

977 

1313 

1097-9B 

3391 

1 

25975 

29367 

_ 

615 

664 

1998-99 

2960 

a 

29522 

32490 

_ 

102 

2B7 

1999-00 

2874 

4 

35058 

38036 

— 



2000-01 

2725 

2 

30554 

42261 




Jun 

2948 

S 

33774 

36730 

_ 

26 


Sep 

2834 

2 

32602 

35438 

_ 


_ 

Dec. 

2511 

2 

37264 

40077 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Mar. 

272S 

2 

39554 

42261 

— 

— 

— 

2001-02 P 

Apr. 

2895 

10 

39821 

42526 

— 

— 

— 

May 

2818 

4 

40171 

42991 

— 

— 

— 

Jun. 

2798 

4 

40662 

43454 

— 

— 

— 

Jul. 

2771 

9 

40950 

43730 

— 

— 

— 

Aug. 

2817 

4 

42537 

45358 

— 

— 

— 

Sep. 

2925 

4 

41948 

44877 

— 

— 

— 

Oct 

2937 

10 

42309 

45256 

— 

— 

— 

Nov 

2862 

5 

44024 

46891 

— 

— 

— 

Dec. 

2858 

5 

46251 

48112 

— 

— 

— 


P Provisional. 


Notes - 1. 


2 

3 

4 


For compiling figures In US dollars, gold Is valued at SDR 35 per troy ounce as In the International Financial Statistics of the IMF upto October 
16,1990. Thereafter gold has been valued close to Inlemallonal market prices. 

Conversion ol foreign currency assets and SDRs In US dollars upto March 1BBB has been dona at exchange rates supplied by the IMF Effective 
April 1,1999, Ihe conversion la at New Mark closing exchange rale. 

Transactions with IMF are converted at respective SDR/S rale 

While reserves pertain lo end-period, repurchases are lor the relevant periods. 


6.2 BALANCE OF PAYMENTS ' 



Item 

1990-91 

1994 95 



1095 96 

1996-97 



fls 

croro 

US S 
million 

Rfl 

uoro 

US S 
million 

C(QIU 

US S 
million 

Rs 

c?ore 

u.s $ 

TUffllOfl 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

/ 

8 

9 

1. 

Imports (c.lf.) 

50006 

27915 

112/48 

35904 

14b543 

436/0 

173/54 

4B94B 

2. 

Exports ((.a b) 

33153 

16477 

84329 

26855 

i»«4ft;> 

32311 

121193 

34133 

a. 

Trade balance (2-1) 

-16933 

•9436 

-28410 

9049 

■38061 

■ 11359 

•52661 

-14816 

4 

Invisibles 

a) Receipts 

13396 

7464 

48839 

15554 

55143 

1766.6 

7G093 

21405 


b) Payments 

13829 

7706 

31003 

'«!74 

4 to?a 

1221b 

39814 

11209 


(Cl which- Interest & 
service payments an 

(4956) 

(2763| 

(8446) 

(2690) 

17/34) 

12312) 

(7613) 

(2201) 


loans and credits) 
c) Not 

-433 

■242 

1/836 

5680 

18415 

5*19 

36279 

10196 

5. 

Current account (not) 

•17366 

•9680 

-10583 

W 

l!H»4fi 

6910 

-1628?. 

■4619 

6 

Capital Account 1 

1 Foreign Invoslmonts 3 

162 

103 

1508? 

480/ 

1 Vlt M 4 

4616 

21162 

5963 


a) Inllow 

201 

113 

181)80 


1*4>W1 


27784 

7824 


b) Outflow 

19 

10 

? r W 

■I'A. 

311'l 

IliPtt 

1622 

1661 


c) Net 

162 

103 

15087 

480/ 

irx4>2 

4lilii 

21102 

5963 


II. Loans 3 

9930 

5533 

9943 

ms 

mru 

2201 

IGOtk) 

4795 


1) External Assistance 
a) Inllow 

6095 

;«i7 

100,«) 

3193 

I0IIV 

mi 

10893 

3056 


b) Oulllow 

2139 

1193 

525/ 

IM/S 

8/93 

TOM. 

0924 

1955 


C) Net 

3956 

2204 

4/73 

1618 

3.10,1 

867 

3969 

1101 


il) Commercial Borrowings 4 
a) Inllow 

10829 

6035 

24299 

773/ 

2«2!M 

IWJ 

52097 

14664 


b) Oulllow 

4B55 

2700 

19530 

fi/SD 

23SB' 

706.6 

39086 

10970 


c) Net 

5974 

3329 

4769 

1517 

46/2 

1334 

13011 

3694 


III Banking 
a) Receipts 

10133 

10106 

22034 

7026 

2l(i'« 

0453 

28395 

6016 


b) Payments 

16909 

0424 

23092 

7354 

1924b 

6691 

20504 

5769 


c) Net 

1224 

682 

-1058 

•XW 

2446 

764 

7891 

2229 


IV. Rupee Debt Service 

-2140 

•1193 

3090 

983 

3106 

95? 

-2542 

-727 


V Othar Capital 
a) Rocelpls 

5593 

3117 

6912 


;>4/4 

748 

9390 

2620 


b) Payments 

2129 

118(1 

mi 

:v4 

11140 

.VR6 

10267 

2683 


c) Net 

3464 

1931 

6211 

1M77 

8(4)1) 

2537 

■877 

-254 


VI Errors A omissions 

831) 

132 

2050 

864 

1/8/ 

til 81 

2112 

-594 

7. 

Total Capital (1. VI) 

12895 

7188 

ZH740 

fllliti 

1569/ 

41)89 

40502 

11412 

a. 

Overall Balance (5 + 7) 

-4471 

-2492 

18160 

6/8/ 

•41W!I 

-1221 

24220 

6793 

9. 

Monelary Movement 
a) IMF Transactions 
i) Purchases 

3334 

1858 








II) Repurchases 

1156 

644 

3585 

1143 

5749 

1715 

3460 

975 


III) Net 

2178 

1214 

-3565 

-1143 

-5749 

-1715 

-3460 

-975 


b) Increase (-)/decraase (+) 

2293 

1270 

-14575 

■4644 

3796 

2936 

-20760 

-5818 

10 

In Reserves 

Total (a+b) 

4471 

2492 

-18160 

■5787 

4049 

1221 

-24220 

-6793 


1 Dala from 1990-91 onwards are based on revised formal as arioplod by the RBI, 

2 For further details of capital account Iransacilons (see Table 6 4), 

3 Amounis are net of foreign inveslmonls and loan operations by Indians abroad 

4 Includes short term credit, 


Contd.,.. 


6.2 : BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 1 (Contd.) 


1999-2000 


Imports (Cl I.) 1B0508 51107 199914 

Exports (I o,b) 132703 35690 14443 s 

Trade balance ( 2 - 1 ) -57805 . i5507 , 5647a 

Invislbios 

a) Receipts B6245 23244 10S469 

b) Poymenis 49323 i 3237 69770 

(Ol which Interest & 

service payments on (108S5) (2912) (12B51) 

loans and credits) ' 

c > No1 36922 10007 3B6B9 

Current account (net) -20883 -S500 -16709 

Capital Account 1 

I, Foreign Investments 1 19932 5353 g 737 

a) Inflow 34444 9266 2482S 

W Callow 14612 3913 1 50B8 

°) Net 19832 5353 9737 

II Loans 3 1 7 457 4799 1BBB4 

I) External Assistance 

a) Inflow 10827 2885 11508 

b) Outflow 7 441 2000 8107 

G) Not 3386 885 3401 

II) Commercial Borrowings * 

a) Inflow 53317 14416 50384 

ll) Outflow 39246 10502 34901 

g) Net 14071 3914 1 5483 

III. Banking 

a) Receipts 33056 8910 37525 

b) Paymenis 36243 9803 34396 

c) Net -3187 -B93 3129 

IV Rupee Debt Service -2784 -767 -3308 

V. Other Capital 

0 ) Receipts 14458 3815 19339 

b) Paymenis 9171 2463 11879 

c) Nol 5287 1352 7460 

VI. Errors & omissions 931 167 -B4B 

Total Capital (I. .VI) 37536 10011 35034 

Overall Balance (5 + 7) 18553 4611 18245 

Monetary Movement 

a) IMF Transaclions 

i) Purchases — — — 

li) Repurchases 2286 818 1852 

III) Net -2286 -618 -1652 

b) Increase (-(/decrease (+) -14367 -3893 -18593 

In Reserves 

Tolal (a+b) -16653 -4511 -18245 


1. Data Irom 1990-91 onwards are based an revised lormal as adopted by the RBI 

2 For lurther details ol capital account transactions ( see Table 6 4). 

3 Amounts are net ol lorelgn Investments and loan operations by Indians abroad 

4 Includes short term credit. 


Notes- 1. The presentation ol balanca of paymenis statistics In the above table differs Irom the ad|usted balance of payments statistics published In 
the previous Issues of lha Economic Survey 

2 The rupee equivalent of all foreign currency transaclions has been arrived at by applying the par/central rates upto June 1972 and thereafter 
on the basis ol the average ol RBI's spot buying end selling rate lor sterling and the monthly averages of cross-rales based on London market 
for non- sterling currencies. Effective March 1993, conversion Is made by crossing pveraga spot buying and selling rats for US Dollar In the 
Forex market and the monthly averages 0 / cross rales ol non-ddlar currencies based on London market 

3. Grants received are covered under Hem 4(e). 

4. Estimated Interest accrued and credited to NRI deposits during the year has been treated as notional outflow under Invisible payments and 
added as reinvestment In NRI deposits under banking capital. 

5. Balance of payments data from the year 1990-91 are presented In a format In which In the year of Imports, the value of defence-related imports 
are recorded under Imports with credits financing such Imports shown In Ihs capital account. Interest payments on defence debt owed to the 
General Currency Area (GCA) (as and when Ihey are made) are recorded under Investment Income payments In the Invisible account and 
principal repayments under commercial borrowings (as outflows) In the capital account In the case of the Rupee Payment Area (RPA), Interest 
payment on and principal repayment of debt is clubbed together and shown separately under the Item ‘Rupee Debt Service' In the capital 
account, This Is In line with the recommendation of the High Level Committee on Balance of Payments (Chairman, Dr C.RargaraJan), 

6 . In accordance wllh the recommendallonB of Report of the Technical Group on Reconciling ol Balanca cf Paymenls,and DGCI&S Dala on 
Merchandise data on gold brought out by the Indians returning Irom abroad have been Included under Import payments with contra entry under 
Private Transfer Receipts, Data has, therefore, been revised Irom 1992 - 93 1 e, slnoe the Inception of the scheme 

7. In accordance wllh lha provision of IMFs Balance ol Paymenis Manual (5lh Edition), gold purchased Irom the.Govqmment of India by (he RBI 
has been excluded from Ihe BOP slatlsllcs. Data for the earlier year has, therefore, been amended by making suitable adjustment In ‘Other 
Capltal-Reeelpls and Foreign Exchange Reserves", Similarly, Item “SDR Allocation" has been deleted from the table: 

8 . Wllh effect from 1998-97, private transfer receipts Include redemption In rupees ol both principal end inters! under Non-Resident External 
(Rupee) Accounts [NRE(R)A] end Non-Resident Non-Repatriable Rupee Deposit [NR(NR)RD] schemes. Thle marks an Improvement In data 
reporting 

Source : Reserve Benk of India. 




6.3(A) : BALANCE OF PAYMENTS-INVISIBLES ON CURRENT ACCOUNT 

(Including GrantB) 


(Rs crore) 




1960-61 

1970-71 

1980-81 

1990 91 

1995 90 

1996-97 

I997-!R1 

I99B99 

1999-00 

2000-01 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


11 

1 . 

Foreign travel 

Receipts 

15 

38 

964 

2013 

9150 

10232 

101)80 

12603 

13160 

14505 


Payments 

12 

18 

90 

703 

3900 

304(1 

5339 

im 

9288 

13136 


Net 

3 

18 

874 

1010 

5241 

718;) 

5541 

6277 

3698 

1369 

2 . 

Transportation 

Receipts 

45 

109 

361 

1755 

6764 

6,942 

6805 

8109 

7400 

8750 


Payments 

25 

78 

385 

1961 

7280 

8497 

935;) 

11266 

10450 

14461 


NbI 

20 

31 

6 

-196 - 

■516 

-1555 

■2548 

■3157 

■3050 

-5711 

3. 

Insurance 

RecalptB 

e 

12 

51 

199 

600 

771 

690 

945 

1004 

1178 


Payments 

6 

12 

34 

159 

479 

513 

600 

472 

525 

662 


Net 

2 

0 

17 

40 

121 

228 

210 

473 

470 

614 

4. 

Investment income 

Receipts 

14 

49 

724 

660 

473? 

381? 

5795 

8133 

8373 

10823 


Payments 

62 

303 

467 

7393 

15448 

15570 

111999 

23100 

23804 

28237 


(Ol which- Interest & 
service payments on 
foreign loane and credits) 

(34) 

(204) 

(290) 

(4958) 

(7734) 

(781‘J) 

110865) 

1121)51) 

(13811) 

(16215) 


Net 

-48 

-254 

2S7 

■6733 

■ 10711! 

-1176/ 

-132<M 

-14967 

-15431 

-17414 

5 

Government, not Included 

elsewhere (G nl.e) 

Receipts 

51 

30 

88 

27 

44 

257 

1038 

2520 

2523 

3012 


Payments 

21 

23 

47 

310 

724 

636 

594 

1300 

1167 

1557 


Net 

30 

7 

41 

•283 

•680 

■379 

44-1 

1180 

1356 

1455 

8 . 

Miecelteneoue 

Receipts 

37 

31 

751 

3565 

8191 

8363 

15489 

31350 

44044 

59170 


Payments 

35 

78 

663 

3275 

13059 

11219 

14193 

25989 

29057 

45490 


Net 

2 

-4a 

88 

290 

■4068 

2856 

1296 

5361 

14987 

13674 

7. 

TTanafer payments 
a) Official 

Receipts 

45 

128 

596 

830 

him 

1507 

1418 

1305 

18R8 

1558 


Payments 

0 

7 

4 

3 

21 

Si 

0 

5 

2 

10 


Net 

- 45 

121 

892 

827 

1173 

1458 

1418 

1300 

1657 

1548 


b) Pnvata 

RecalptB 

45 

101 

2137 

3737 

28768 

44209 

43930 

43494 

53280 

58758 


Payments 

17 

13 

12 

25 

108 

240 

165 

252 

148 

344 


Net 

2 a 

B 8 

2125 

3712 

28660 

43969 

43765 

43242 

53132 

5B412 


Total Receipts 

260 

498 

5672 

13396 

59443 

76033 

86245 

106459 

131449 

157748 


Total Payments 

178 

533 

1672 

13629 

41028 

39814 

49323 

68770 

74421 

.103803 


Net Receipts 

82 

-37 

4000 

-433 

18415 

36279 

36922 

38669 

57028 

53945 


NoIsb : 1. This (able Is a breakdown of item 4 In Table 6 2 

2. Receipts Include U S. Embassy expenditures In India out of PL-490 counter part funds 
3 Totals may nol tally due to rounding oil, 


Source ' Resents Bank ol India. 







6.3(B) : BALANCE OF PAYMENTS-INVISIBLES ON CURRENT ACCOUNT 

(Including Grants) 


(US $ million) 




1960-01 

1970-71 

isao-Bi 

1990-91 

1995-96 

1996-97 

1997-98 

1996-99 1999-2000 

2000-01 


i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

^8 

9 

10 

11 

1 , 

Foreign Irnvel 

Receipts 

32 

49 

1221 

1456 

2713 

2676 

2914 

2993 

3036 

3168 


Payments 

25 

24 

114 

392 

1167 

658 

1437 

1743 

2139 

2674 


Not 

7 

25 

1107 

1064 

1546 

2020 

1477 

1250 

697 

294 

2. 

Transportation 












Recoipis 

95 

145 

457 

9B3 

2011 

1963 

1836 

1925 

1707 

1913 


Payments 

53 

105 

450 

1093 

2169 

2394 

2522' 

2660 

2410 

3170 


Net 

42 

40 

7 

-110 

-158 

-441 

-686 

-755 

-703 

-1257 

3. 

Insurance 












Recoipis 

17 

16 

64 

111 

178 

217 

240 

224 

231 

257 


Payments 

13 

16 

43 

Be 

143 

153 

1B3 

112 

122 

122 


Net 

4 

0 

21 

23 

36 

64 

67 

112 

109 

135 

4 

Investment income 












Receipts 

29 

68 

917 

366 

1429 

1073 

1561 

1935 

1931 

2366 


Payments 

(Ot which Ituerasl & 

service payments on 

130 

404 

592 

4121 

4634 

4360 

5082 

5479 

5490 

B1B7 


foreign loans and credits) 

(71) 

(272) 

(367) 

(2763) 

(2312) 

(2201) 

(2912) 

(3045) 

(3166) 

(3542) 


Net 

-101 

-336 

325 

-3753 

-3205 

-3307 

-3521 

-3544 

-3559 

-3621 

S. 

Government, not included 

elsewhere: (G n i e) 

Receipts 

107 

40 

111 

15 

13 

72 

270 

597 

5B2 

657 


Payments 

44 

31 

00 

173 

216 

17B 

160 

325 

270 

341 


Net 

03 

e 

51 

-156 

-205 

-106 

116 

272 

312 

316 

e. 

Miscellaneous 












Receipts 

70 

42 

851 

1BB7 

2430 

2354 

4163 

7447 

10135 

12675 


Payments 

74 

105 

B40 

1625 

3846 

3165 

3808 

6161 

6704 

9665 


Not 

4 

-63 

111 

162 

-1416 

-011 

355 

1286 

3449 

2990 

7 

Transfer payments 

a) Olllcla! 












Receipts 

95 

171 

755 

462 

351 

423 

379 

308 

362 

338 


Paymente 

0 

9 

5 

1 

6 

13 

0 

1 

0 

2 


Net 

95 

162 

750 

461 

345 

410 

379 

307 

382 

336 


b) Private 












Receipts 

95 

134 

2707 

2063 

B539 

12435 

11875 

10341 

12290 

12873 


Payments 

36 

16 

15 

15 

33 

66 

45 

61 

34 

75 


Net 

59 

116 

2692 

2066 

B5D6 

12367 

11B30 

10260 

12256 

12798 


Total Receipts 

546 

003 

7163 

7464 

17605 

21405 

23244 

25770 

30312 

34447 


Total Payments 

375 

712 

2119 

7706 

12216 

11209 

13237 

16562 

17168 

22050 


Net Receipts 

173 

-49 

5005 

-242 

5449 

10196 

10007 

9208 

13143 

11791 


Note: Figures in (hie table are converted from the preceding Table 0.3A baaed on the respective Rs-US dollar 
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6.4(A): BALANCE OF PAYMENTS — SELECTED ITEMS OF CAPITAL ACCOUNT 


(Rs. croio) 


Item 

1990 91 

1994-95 

1995*96 

1M6*f>7 

1097 90 

1990*99 

1999 2000 

2000-01 

1 

2 

3 

A 

5 

6 

7 

0 

9 


I. Foreign Investments 


Total 1 (A+B). 

a) Receipts 

b) Payments 

c) Net 

202 

10006 

10001 

2770*1 


24H25 

53125 

65032 

10 

2999 

3419 

6622 

14612 

15000 

30941 

44142 

194 

15007 

15662 

211 fit! 

1903? 

97 .f/ 

22104 

20890 

A. In Indie (14 n) 

a) Recelpls 

b) Payments 

c) Net 

202 

16059 

19034 

2/701 

34076 

2*1210 

52607 

64713 

IB 

2609 

2722 

5023 

14114 

14CM1 

30106 

41446 

134 

154 50 

16312 

21020 

199G1 

10169 

22501 

23267 

l) Direct 
a) Recelpls 

192 

4241 

7317 

10170 

t:i3i7 

10650 

0409 

10771 

b) Payments 

10 

25 

101 

77 

124 


13 

99 

c) Net 

174 

4216 

7216 

10093 

13103 

10300 

93(16 

10B72 

It) Portfolio 

a) Receipts 

b) Payments 

10 

13010 

11/17 

17t>01 

2(7/50 

13060 

43100 

53942 

0 

2504 

2620 

5046 

13**30 

1307*1 

30093 

41347 

c Net 

10 

11234 

9096 

11735 

G/Gfl 

■21*1 

13105 

12595 

B. Bv India 

a) Receipts 

*— 

28 

48 

33 

369 

Mb 

510 

31B 

b) Payments 


390 

60S 

609 

4'irt 

1047 

835 

2696 

e) Net 

— 

-362 

*650 

m 

■129 

•432 

-317 

-2377 

II. Loans 

local ii {h+ti} 
a) Recelpls 

16924 

34330 

30396 

62990 

64144 

610/2 

56640 

106003 

b) Payments 

6094 

24707 

30421 

46010 

4(44)7 

43000 

49695 

84025 

c) Nat 

0930 

9543 

7975 

15900 

174!,/ 

IHH&I 

6051 

21170 

A. To India (1 to Hi) 
a) Disbursements 

16070 

34019 

30306 

hifikll 

6411)1 

61040 

56550 

105969 

b) Repayments 

6940 

24746 

30367 

451102 

41*10 


49640 

04737 

c) Net 

9930 

9273 

/.*)!» 

159/11 

17491 

101)75 

6900 

21232 

1) External Assistance 

a) Disbursements 

6095 

10024 

10102 

10HIH 

10027 

11506 

13339 

13527 

b) Repayments 

2129 

5227 

6745 

btt* 

7364 

8072 

9424 ’ 

11440 

o) Net 

3966 

4799 

3357 

3997 

3463 

3404 

3913 

2079 

II) Commercial Borrowings 

a Disbursements 

7630 

13041 

14441 

2606/ 

27711 


13023 

• 43091 

b) Repayments 

3S95 

9002 

9892 

16864 


12067 

12463 

24259 

cl Nat 

4035 

3239 

4541) 

10003 

14558 

10557 

1360 

1B632 

till ShortTarm 

a) Disbursements 

3145 

10952 

13023 

25001 

26063 

19/10 

29364 

49351 

b) Repayments 

1216 

9717 

13730 

2221*2 

26693 

22034 

27761 

49030 

c) Net 

1929 

1235 

93 

2S/9 

■S30 

*3116 

1033 

321 

6 By India (i + tl) 

a) Disbursements 

54 

311 

31 

20 

43 

24 

90 

34 

b) Repayments 

54 

41 

54 

20 

77 

65 

47 

00 

c) Net 

■0 

270 

-23 

1 

■34 

Til 

43 

-54 

1) External Assistance 

a) Disbursemonta 

— 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

1 

b) Repayments 

10 

30 

54 

28 

77 

05 

47 

79 

c) Net 

•10 

■25 

-54 

•20 

■77 

03 

-44 

■70 

II) Commercial Borrowings 

a) Disbursement 

54 

306 

31 

20 

43 

2? 

07 

33 

b) Repayments 

44 

11 

0 

U 

0 

0 

0 

B 

c) Net 

10 

295 

31 

29 

43 

27 

07 

24 

III. Banking 

Total III (1 to tv) 

a) Recelpls 

10133 

22034 

21692 

2ft*)5 

330Vi 

3/525 

46212 

50268 

b) Payments 

16009 

23092 

19246 

2050*1 

36743 


30995 

54771 

c) Net 

1224 

-1090 

2440 

7091 

■31B7 

31211 

8217 

3517 

i) Assets 

a Receipts 

763 

756 

2045 

2651 

2093 

5713 

11486 

13730 

b Payments 

1415 

3779 

4320 

57,38 

10214 

11421 

8079 

20002 

ci Net 

•652 

-3023 

-1475 

-3087 

■6121 

•5700 

3407 

-6872 

it) Liabilities 

a Recelpls 

335 

1283 

1271 

363 

194 

527 

877 

2108 

b Payments 

017 

750 

534 

1263 

908 

C£C 

9B3 

1901 

c Net 

■482 

513 

737 

■900 

•714 

-39 

■106 

207 

111) Non-Resident Deposit 

a) Receipts 

131B4 

16225 

16671 

24039 

28041 

25267 

32133 

41028 

b) Payments 

10427 

17060 

12049 

12145 

23716 

21207 

25424 

30459 

c) Net 

2757 

539 

3022 

11094 

4325 

4060 

B7Q9 

10607 

Iv) Others 

a) Receipts 

3851 

1700 

905 

1342 

2728 

6010 

1716 

1424 

b) Payments 

c) Net 

4249 

B77 

1543 

1358 

1405 

1202 

2509 

1809 

-390 

913 

•630 

-18 

1323 

4016 

-793 

-385 

Total (1 to 111) 

a) Receipts 

35259 

74450 

79169 

119169 

131644 

124222 

155883 

229323 

b Payments 

23921 

50078 

53006 

73136 

97542 

92402 

117631 

163730 

c) Net 

11330 

23572 

260B3 

46033 

34102 

31730 

30352 

45585 


Note : This table la a breakdown or Items 6(1). 6(11) and 6(111) of Table 6.2 
Source . Reserve Bank ot India, 
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6.4(B) : BALANCE OF PAYMENTS — SELECTED ITEMS OF CAPITAL ACCOUNT 


Item 


1 


I. Foreign Investments 

Total I (A + B) 

a) Receipts 
bj Payments 
cj Net 

A. In India (i + II) 
a) Receipts 
b Payments 
cj Net 

I) Direct 
a) Receipts 
bj Payments 
cj Net 
li) Portlollo 
a) Receipts 
bj Payments 
cj Net 

B. By India 

a) Receipts 

b) Payments 
cj Net 

II. Loans 

Total II (A+B) 

a) Receipts 
bj Payments 

c) Not 

A. To India (I to ill) 
a) Disbursements 
bj Repayments 
cj Net 

I) External Assistance 
a) Disbursements 
bj Repayments 
c) Not 

li) Commercial Borrowings 
a) Disbursements 
bj Repayments 
c) Net 

lu) ShprlTarm 

a) Disbursements 
bj Repayments 
cj Net 
B fly India (I +11) 

a) Disbursements 
bj Repayments 
cj Net 

I) External Assistance 
a) Disbursements 

b Repayments 
cj Net 

II) Commercial Borrowings 
a) Disbursements 

bj Repayments 
cj Net 

III. Banking 

Total III (I to Iv) 

a) Receipts 

b) Payments 
cj Net 

I) Assets 
a] Receipts 
bj Payments 
cj Net 
n) Liabilities 
a) Receipts 
b Payments 
cj Net 

Kt) Non-Resident Deposits 

a) Receipts 

b) Payments 
cj Net 

l v) Others 

a) Receipts 
b Payments 
cj Net 


1990-91 

1994-95 

1995-96 

1996-97 

2 

3 

4 

S 


113 

5783 

5643 

7B24 

10 

956 

1028 

1861 

103 

4807 

4815 

5983 

113 

5753 

5529 

7816 

10 

831 

024 

1663 

103 

4922 

4805 

8153 

107 

1351 

2173 

2883 

10 

B 

29 

22 

97 

1343 

2144 

2841 

6 

4402 

3456 

4953 

— 

B23 

795 

1841 

6 

3879 

2661 

3312 

_ 

10 

14 

e 

-— 

125 

204 

198 

— 

-115 

•190 

■190 


9432 

10930 

11332 

17720 

3899 

7B95 

9131 

12925 

5533 

3035 

2201 

4795 

9402 

10B31 

11322 

17712 

3869 

7882 

9115 

12017 

5533 

2949 

2207 

4795 

3397 

3191 

2933 

3056 

1187 

1665 

2050 

1947 

2210 

1526 

883 

1109 

4252 

4152 

4252 

7571 

2004 

3122 

2977 

4723 

2248 

1030 

1275 

2B48 

1753 

3468 

4137 

7085 

878 

3095 

4086 

6247 

1075 

393 

49 

B38 

30 

99 

10 

B 

30 

13 

16 

B 

0 

86 

-8 

D 

_ 

2 

0 

0 

6 

10 

16 

8 

-6 

-8 

-18 

-8 

30 

97 

10 

8 

24 

3 

0 

0 

6 

94 

10 

8 


10106 

7020 

6453 

801B 

9424 

7354 

5091 

5789 

682 

-334 

762 

2229 

425 

241 

867 

755 

789 

1203 

1251 

1828 

-364 

-962 

■384 

-B70 

187 

403 

376 

102 

456 

239 

158 

357 

-269 

164 

21B 

■255 

7348 

5805 

4929 

8775 

5811 

5633 

3826 

3425 

1537 

172 

1103 

3350 

2146 

571 

261 

388 

2368 

279 

456 

382 

-222 

292 

-175 

4 


(US $ million) 


1997-98 

1968-99 

1699-2000 

2000-01 


6 

7 

a 

9 

9288 

6892 

12240 

14294 

3913 

3580 

7123 

9706 

5353 

2312 

5117 

4588 

9169 

5743 

12121 

14224 

3779 

3331 

6930 

9122 

5390 

2412 

5191 

5102 

3596 

251B 

2170 

2364 

34 

38 

3 

22 ' 

3562 

2480 

2167 

2342 

■ 5573 

3225 

9051 

11860 

3745 

3293 

6927 

9100 

1828 

*6B 

3024 

2760 

97 

149 

110 

70 

134 

249 

193 

584 

-37 

-100 

-74 

-514 

17301 

14771 

13060 

23076 

12502 

10353 

11469 

16845 

4799 

4418 

1601 

4531 

17290 

14780 

13040 

23069 

12480 

10332 

11449 

18526 

4810 

4434 

1591 

4543 

2885 

2726 

3074 

2942 

1978 

1906 

2173 

2515 

907 

820 

901 

427 

7371 

7226 

3187 

9324 

3372 

2864 

2874 

5313 

3999 

4382 

313 

4011 

7034 

4814 

6779 

10603 

7130 

5562 

6402 

10698 

-90 

-748 

377 

105 

11 

5 

20 

7 

22 

21 

10 

19 

-11 

-16 

10 

-12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

21 

10 

17 

-22 

-21 

-10 

-17 

11 

5 

20 ' 

7 

0 

0 

0 

2 

11 

5 

20 

5 

BB10 

B887 

10659 

12772 

9803 

8199 

8532 

11981 

-893 

6BB 

2127 

Btl 

580 

1344 

2653 

3009 

2775 

2741 

1B83 

4477 

-2195 

-1397 

790 

-1468 

52 

CM 

T - 

201 

454 

242 

135 

227 

418 

-190 

-11 

-26 

. 36 

7532 

8000 

7405 

8989 

6407 

5040 

5665 

6672 

1125 

960 

1540 

2317 

746 

1429 

400 

320 

379 

283 

' 577 

394 

367 

1148 

-177 

-74 


Total (I to III) 

a) Receipts 
bj Payments 
c) Net 


Note ■ Figures In this table am converted from the preceding Table 6.4A based on the respective Re-US dollar rates 
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6.6 : TRENDS IN NOMINAL AND REAL EFFECTIVE EXCHANGE RATE OF RUPEE 


(Bbbq: 1995=100) 


Yfear/month 


Nominal ellactive 
exchange rate (NEER) 

Real effective 
exchange rate (REER) 

6-country 

Index 

10-country 

Index 

5-country 

index 

10-country 

Index 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

1985 


388 39 

380.51 

170.19 

18B.07 

1986 


313 27 

316.51 

165 64 

169.68 

1987 


280, B6 

279 22 

157.67 

158 86 

1986 


251,7B 

251.15 

149.85 

151 36 

1989 


224 B4 

225.23 

137.02 

138,73 

1990 


200,74 

196 93 

129.15 

128 OB 

1901 


153,73 

151 79 

110 59 

110.16 

1991-02 


143 92 

142 40 

105 88 

105.57 

1902-03 


118.75 

117,37 

96 06 

95,52 

1093-94 


110 21 

111,38 

95.51 

96 80 

1994-95 


106 31 

106,80 

101 17 

101.72 

1995-96 


97,57 

97,35 

97,99 

07 75 

1996-97 


95.58 

95,37 

101.12 

100.78 

1997-98 


95 05 

96.52 

105 19 

106 40 

1908-99 


84 09 

v 85,33 

101.OB 

101 89 

1999-2000 


81.40 

S3 95 

99 68 

102 08 

2000-01 


BO 35 

84.45 

99.04 

103.04 

2000-01 

Apr 

81.79 

85 B7 

99.89 

103 65 


May 

82.91 

87.23 

101 10 

105.33 


Jun 

80.52 

84.15 

97.92 

101 44 


Jul 

80.78 

84.48 

96 21 

101,74 


Aug 

70.97 

B4.11 

9782 

101 76 


Sop 

80.54 

8817 

99.74 

104.28 


Oct 

80.14 

85.04 

99 87 

104 67 


Nov 

i 79.68 

B449 

99.37 

104 08 


Dec 

79 04 

8314 

98,48 

102.54 


Jan 

79 08 

B2.53 

97 01 

100 56 


Feb 

79.50 

83 24 

98 64 

102 29 


Mar 

80 23 

84.13 

100 39 

104.08 

2001 -02(P) 

Apr 

80.68 

8470 

101.33 

105,13 


May 

8068 

B4 96 

101,41 

105.36 


Jun 

81.19 

85,73 

102 73 

107.00 


Jul 

80,97 

85.38 

103 31 

107.44 


Aug 

79 68 

83.53 

102.12 

105.56 


Sep 

VS 09 

B1 69 

100 28 

103.60 


Oct 

77.93 

B1.70 

101 64 

104.91 


Nov 

7B.54 

82,48 

103 56 

106 5B 


(P) 1 Provisional 

Nola: These are export-weighted indlcaa with weights basBd on direction or India's exports during 1092-97 The U.S.A., Japan, the U.K., Germany and 
France are Included In (he 5-country Index and Netherlands, Italy, Belgium, Switzerland end Australia are Included, In addition, In the 10-counlry index. 



7.1 (A) EXPORTS, IMPORTS AND TRADE BALANCE 


Year 

Exports 

Imports 

Trade 



(including 


Bnlnnco 

Export 


re-exports) 




1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


1949-50 

465 

617 

■132 


1950-51 

606 

BOB 

? 

?4 y 

1951-52 

716 

Q90 

-174 

19 2 

1952-53 

576 

702 

-124 

-193 

1953-54 

531 

610 

•79 

■Hi 

1954-55 

593 

700 

-107 

11 7 

1955-56 

609 

774 

-165 

27 

1950-57 

605 

641 

-239 

■0/ 

1957-56 

561 

1035 

4/4 

■7 3 

1958-59 

561 

906 

•325 

3.6 

1959-80 

640 

961 

-321 

1D2 

1960-61 

642 

1122 

48(1 

0 3 

1961-62 

660 

1090 ' 

430 

20 

1962-63 

665 

1131 

-446 

3 0 

1063-64 

793 

1223 

•430 

ISO 

1964-65 

816 

1349 

53,1 

20 

1906-66 

010 

1400 

-5911 

07 

1960-87 

It 57 

207B 

•921 

420 

1967-66 

1199 

2008 

■609 

3 6 

1966-69 

1358 

1900 

551 

113 

1969-70 

1413 

1502 

-169 

4 1 

1970-71 

1535 

1634 

99 

0 6 

1971-72 

1608 

1625 

PI 7 

40 

1972-73 

1971 

1M7 

101 

72 6 

1973-74 

2523 

2955 

432 

70 0 

1974-76 

3329 

4319 

• 1100 

31 9 

1075-76 

4030 

5265 

•1729 

81,a 

1976-77 

5142 

9074 

69 

27 4 

1977-78 

5408 

6020 

•612 

5 2 

1970-79 

5726 

6611 

•1085 

6 9 

1979-80 

6416 

9143 

■2725 

121 


(Rs. ciote) 


Rule ol Change 


(per can!) 


Import 


■15 

46.4 

■ 21,1 

-13.1 

14.8 

10.6 

87 

33.1 
- 12.6 

81 

16.8 
-2.9 
3.8 
B.1 

10.3 
44 
47 5 
-34 
-4,9 
-171 

33 

11.7 

2.3 

583 

62.9 

165 

-36 

10.6 

13.1 

34.2 


1960-81 

6711 

1981-82 

7806 

1982-83 

8803 

1983-84 

9771 

1984-85 

11744 

1985-86 

10895 

1966-67 

12452 

1987-88 

15674 

1908-86 

20232 

1989-90 

27058 


12S49 

■5836 

13606 

6002 

14293 

•5490 

15631 

■6000 

17134 

-5390 

19650 

■B763 

20096 

-7644 

22244 

6570 

28235 

■8003 

35328 

■7670 


4 0 

373 

lb 3 

64 

128 

50 

11,0 

108 

20 2 

8.2 

■7 2 

14,7 

14 3 

2.2 

25 9 

107 

291 

26.9 

36 7 

25.1 


1990-91 

32553 

1991-92 

44041 

1992-93 

53686 

1993-94 

69761 

1994-95 

62674 

1995-96 

106353 

1996-97 

110617 

1997-98 

130100 

1998-99 

139752 

1999-2000 

169561 

2000-01 

203571 

2001-02(P) 

(Aprl |-Dec.) 

154445 


43198 

•10645 

47651 

•3810 

63375 

•9007 

73101 

•3350 

89971 

■ 790 / 

122670 

■16325 

138920 

20103 

154178 

•24076 

178332 

■36500 

215238 

-55675 

230873 

■27302 

181753 

-27308 


177 

223 

35 3 

106 

PI 11 

324 

?t)ft 

15.3 

18 !> 

23.1 

2116 

36.4 

11 7 

13.2 

9 h 

11.0 

7 4 

15.7 

14 2 

20.7 

?7 6 

73 

5.0 

46 


P Provisional 

Nota . For the years 1956-57, 1057-58,1958-59 and 1959-80, the data are as per Ihe 

Fourteenth Report ol the Ealimales Committee (1971-72) ol the erstwhile Ministry ol Foreign Trade 

Source: DQCI&S. 
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7.1 (B) EXPORTS, IMPORTS AND TRADE BALANCE 


Exports 

(Including 

re-exports) 


_ (US $ Million) 

_ Rate ol Change _ 

Export Import 

_(percent) 


1949- 50 

1950- 51 

1951- 52 

1952- 53 

1953- 54 

1954- 55 

1955- 56 

1956- 57 

1957- 56 

1958- 59 

1959- 60 

1990-61 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 

1963- 64 

1964- 65 

1965- 66 

1968-67 

1967- 68 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 

1974- 75 

1975- 76 
1870-77 
1977-78 
1970-79 

1979- 80 

1980- 61 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 

1984- 05 

1985- 86 
1080-87 

1987- 88 

1988- 89 

1989- 00 

1990- 91 

1991- 92 

1992- 93 

1993- 94 

1994- 95 

1995- 96 

1998-97 

1997- 98 

1998- 99 

1999- 2000 

2000 - 01 

2001-02(P) 
(Aprll-Dec.) 


1292 

-276 



1273 

-4 

24.9 

-1 5 

1852 

-362 

17.4 

45 5 

1472 

1270 

-260 

-166 

-18,6 
-8.1 

-20 5 
-13 1 

1456 

-223 

107 

13 8 

1620 

-345 

33 

11.3 

1750 

-491 

-1 2 

8 0 

2160 

-9B9 

” -7,0 

23.4 

1901 

-802 

4.2 

-12.0 

2016 

-874 

10,1 

6.0 

2353 

-1007 

03 

16.7 

22B1 

-900 

26 

-3.1 

2372 

-935 

40 

4.0 

2558 

-899 

16.6 

7.8 

2813 

■1111 

2.8 

100 

2944 

-1251 

-0 6 

4.7 

2923 

-1295 

-3 0 

-0 7 

2556 

-1071 

-2 8 

-9.1 

2513 

-726 

12.7 

-5 4 

20B9 

-223 

44 

-16 9 

2162 

-131 

86 

35 

2443 

-290 

60 

13 0 

2415 

134 

18 4 

-1 1 

3759 

-549 

25 0 

55.6 

5668 

-1492 

30.1 

50 8 

6084 

-1420 

1117 

7.4 

5677 

77 

233 

-6.7 

7031 

-715 

98 

23 9 

8300 

-1322 

10.5 

18.0 

11321 

-3374 

13.9 

36.4 

15869 

-7383 

6.8 

40.2 

15174 

-6470 

2.6 

-4.4 

14787 

-5679 

4.6 

-2.6 

15311 

-5861 

38 

3-5 

14412 

-4534 

45 

-5.9 

16067 

-7162 

-9.9 

11.5 

16727 

-5982 

9.4 

-2.1 

17166 

-5067 

24.1 

9.1 

19497 

-5526 

156 

13.6 

21219 

-4607 

16.9 

8 B 

24075 

-5932 

92 

135 

19411 

-1546 

-1 5 

■19.4 

21B62 

-3345 

3.B 

12.7 

23306 

-1068 

20.0 

6.5 

28654 

-2324 

184 

22.9 

36678 

-4881 

20 8 

26.0 

39133 

-5683 

5.3 

6.7 

41484 

-6478 

46 

6.0 

42389 

-9171 

-61 

2.2 

49671 

-12849 

10 B 

172 

50538 

-5076 

21 0 

1.7 

38382 , 

-5700 

06 

0.3 


Provisional 

For the years 1056-57,1057-58,195B-59 and 1959-60 the data are as per the Fourteenth 
Report ol the Estimates Committee (1971-72) oflhe erstwhile Ministry of Foreign Trade 


Source* DGCI8S 


7.2 (A) PRINCIPAL IMPORTS 









Quantity 

Value 

Thousand tonne 

Rs wore 0 US $ Million 




1960-61 



1970-71 



1980-61 




Qly. 

Rs cr 

S million 

Qly 

Rs cr 

S million 

Qly 

Rs cr $ million 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

l) 

0 

10 

11 

1. 

Food end live animate chiefly lor 

— 

214 

440 

- 

242 

321 

— 

380 

491 

1.1 

food (okcI. cashew raw) 
of which: 

Cereals and cereal preparations 

3747 7 

161 

300 

3343 2 

213 

262 

400 0 

100 

127 

II. 

Raw materials and Intermediate 
manufactures 

— 

527 

1105 

- 

689 

1176 

- 

9760 

12341 

I11 

Cashewnule (unprocessed) 

NA 

— 

— 

169 4 

29 

39 

25 0 

9 

11 

II 2 

CrudB rubber (Including 
synthetic and reclaimed) 

36 2 

11 

23 

76 

4 

5 

26 2 

32 

40 

11.3 

Fibres 

— 

101 

212 

— 

127 

168 

— 

164 

208 

11.3.1 

ol which’ 

Synthetic and regenerated 
fibres (man-made libras) 

0.2 



158 

9 

12 

008 

97 

122 

11.3.2 

Raw wool 

1,9 

1 

2 

19 0 

1!) 

20 

18 6 

43 

55 

113 3 

Raw cotton 

237.1 

62 

172 

1391 

99 

131 

NA 

— 

— 

11.3 4 

Raw Jute 

100 4 

B 

17 

07 

0 

O 

00 

1 

1 

11.4 

Petroleum, oil and lubricants 

aoo .0 

69 

145 

12767,0 

136 

100 

23537.0 

5264 

6656 

11.5 

Animal and vegetable oils and lale 

— 

5 

10 

— 

35) 

51 


709 

696 

II 5.1 

ol which; 

Edible oils 

31.1 

4 

(1 

84 7 

23 

31 

1633 3 

677 

857 

11.6 

Fertilizers and chemical producia 

— 

66 

185 


217 

206 

— 

1490 

1984 

11.8.1 

ol which- 

Fertilizers and lertlllzer mfg 

307.0 

13 

27 

2392 7 

BC 

113 

5560 2 

818 

1034 

ll.a .2 

Chemical elements and compounds 

— 

39 

82 

— 

68 

90 

— 

356 

453 

11.6.3 

Dyeing, tanning and 
colouring material 


1 

2 


9 

12 

— 

21 

26 

11.6.4 

Medicinal and pharmaceutical 
products 

.- 

10 

21 


24 

32 

— 

85 

107 

116 5 

Plastic material, regenerated 
cellulose and artificial resins 

- 

9 

19 

- 

0 

11 

- 

121 

164 

11.7 

Pulp and wasla paper 

80.3 

7 

15 

71 7 

12 

16 

369 

16 

23 

II,B 

Paper, paper board and 
manufactures thereof 

65,6 

12 

25 

169.0 

25 

33 

371 4 

187 

236 

11.9 

Non-melalllc mineral manulaclures 

— 

6 

13 

— 

33 

44 


555 

702 

li.e.i 

ol which. 

Pearls, preclauB and semi¬ 
precious alonea, unworked or worked 


1 

2 


25 

33 


417 

527 

II 10 

Iron and sleel 

1325 2 

123 

250 

603,4 

147 

194 

2031 1 

652 

1076 

ii.li 

Non-lerroua melala 

— 

47 

99 

"" 

119 

158 

— 

477 

804 

Hi. 

Capital goods * 

-, 

356 

747 

— 

404 

534 

— 

1010 

2418 

in.i 

Manulaclures of melala 

— 

23 

46 

— 

9 

12 

— 

90 

113 

1112 

Non-elaclrlcal machinery" 
apparatus and appliances Including 


203 

420 


258 

341 

_ 

1089 

1377 

III .3 

machine loots 

Electrical machinery, 
apparatus and appliances" 


67 

120 


70 

93 


260 

328 

111.4 

Transport equipment 

— 

72 

151 

— 

67 

ea 

— 

472 

597 

IV. 

Others (Unclassified) 

— 

25 

52 

- 

99 

131 

- 

499 

031 

V. 

TOTAL 

— 

1122 

2353 

— 

1634 

2162 

— 

12549 

15869 


conid... 


s-ao 



7.2 (A) PRINCIPAL IMPORTS 


Quantity Thousand tonne 
Value ’ Rs, crore & US $ Million 





1990-SI 



1995-96 



1897-99 




Qty, 

Rs. or 

$ million 

Qiy. 

Rs. cr 

$ million 

Qiy. 

Re, cr $ million 

1 

2 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

1. 

Food and live animals chlelly lor 
lood (axel, cashew raw) 

— 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 


ol which; 










11 

Cereals and cereal preparallons 

308 3 

182 

102 

54 5 

SO 

24 

1548.8 

1083 

291 

II. 

Raw materials and Intermediate 
manufactures 

— 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

I11 

Cashewnuls (unprocessed) 

B2.5 

134 

75 

222 8 

760 

227 

246 2 

767 

206 

11,2 

Crude rubber (including 










synlholic and reclaimed) 

105,1 

226 

126 

128,3 

719 

215 

121.5 

596 

160 

II 3 

Fibres 
ol which. 

— 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

11.3.1 

Synthetic and regenerated 
fibres (man-made fibres) 

21.2 

56 

31 

73,3 

502 

150 

85 8 

465 

125 


Raw wool 

29.4 

102 

102 

45.5 

486 

145 

57.8 

600 

161 

11.3 3 

Raw coilon 

0.2 

1 

0 

69.5 

521 

150 

9.B 

81 

22 

II 3.4 

Raw jute 

32,1 

20 

11 

42.4 

48 

14 

45 5 

51 

14 

114 

Polrolaum, oil and lubricants 

29359 0 

10816 

6028 

47893.2 

26173 

7520 

— 

30341 

8)84 

11,5 

Animal and vegetable oils and fate 
of which 

- 

NA- 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

11.5.1 

Edible oils 

525 8 

326 

182 

1082.0 

2260 

878 

1285.7 

2795 

744 

11.6 

Fertilizers and chemical products 
ol which: 

- 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

116.1 

Fertilizers and fertilizer mlg. 

7580 3 

1766 

BB4 

105B5.6 

5626 

16B3 

7830.B 

3790 

1022 

11.6.2 

Chemical elements and compounds 

— 

2289 

1278 

— 

9403 

281 

— 

1111 

299 

11.6.3 

Dyeing, tanning and 
colounng material 

_ 

168 

94 

__ 

509 

152 

_ 

B57 

176 

II.6,4 

Medicinal and pharmaceutical 
products 


468 

261 

_ 

1358 

406 

_ 

1447 

389 

11.6.5 

Plastic malarial, regenerated 
cellulose and artificial resins 

_ 

1095 

610 

_ 

2687 

803 

,_ 

2574 

693 

11.7 

Pulp and waste paper 

678.2 

458 

255 

— 

821 

275 

1067.6 

1055 

284 

11.6 

Paper, paper board and 
manufactures thereof 

286.4 

456 

254 

430,6 

1583 

473 

695 3 

1686 

502 

lie 

Non-melalllc mineral manufactures 
ol which. 


NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA . 

11.9.1 

Pearls, precious and seml-preclous 
slonee, unworked or worked 

_ 

3738 

2083 

_ 

7045 

2106 

— 

12421 

3342 

11.10 

Iron and steel 

1920.5 

2113 

1178 

2199.2 

4838 

1446 

2467,3 

5281 

1421 

1111 

Non-ferrous meials 

— 

1102 

, 814 

— 

3024 

604 


3420 

920 

III. 

111.1 

Capital gooda * 

Manufactures of metals 

— 

10488 

302 

5833 

158 

L— 

28280 

930 

8458 

27B 

_ 

28018 

1200 

. 7538 
325 

111.2 

Non-eteclrical machinery" 
apparatus and appliances Including 
machine tools 

— 

4240 

2363 

- 

14371 

4297 

— 

15029 

4044 

III.3 

Electrical machinery. 





1292 
3697 

386 

1105 


1406 

3907 

378 

1051 

III.4 

epparalus and appliances" 
Transport equipment 

— 

1702 

1670 

949 

931 

- 

— 

IV. 

OlherB (Unclassified) 

— 

NA 

NA 

' NA 

NA 

m 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

V. 

TOTAL 

— 

43198 

24075 

— 

12287B 

38678 

— 

154176 

4)484 


Contd... 


I 
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7.2 (A) PRINCIPAL IMPORTS 


Quantity Thousand lorine 


Valuo Hs cram & US S Million 





1998-99 



1999-2000 



2000 2001 




Qly 

Rs. or 

$ million 

Qly 

Rs U 

S million 

Oly 

Rfa or S million 

1 

2 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

1. 

Food and llvo animals chlolly for 
food (axel cashew row) 
of which: 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1.1 

Cereals and cereal preparations 

1650 0 

1210 

228 

16203 

901 

222 

69 9 

90 

20 

It 

Flew materials end Intermediate 
manufactures 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

It 1 

Cashewnuls (unprocessed) 

243 3 

989 

230 

25G 

111)8 

2/6 

249 7 

962 

211 

112 

Crude rubber (Including 
synthetic and racial modi 

131 7 

612 

146 

128 1 

621 

143 

119 1 

095 

152 

113 

Fibres 
ol which 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

113 1 

Symbolic and regenerated 
fibres (man-made libres) 

56 0 

291 

69 

33 S 

184 

42 

42 fi 

275 

60 

11.3 2 

Raw wool 

55 0 

490 

110 

61 4 

49? 

11<l 

63 7 

459 

100 

It 3 3 

Raw cotton 

57 4 

381 

91 

237 4 

1354 

2H9 

212 3 

1185 

259 

It 3 4 

Rawiule 

39 5 

86 

20 

137 4 

139 

32 

67 3 

04 

18 

114 

Petroleum, oil and lubricants 

— 

2G919 

5398 

... 

54049 

12f.11 

- 

71497 

15650 1 

II S 

Animal and vegetable oils and fat 
el which: 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

II 5.1 

Edible oils 

2621.9 

7589 

1804 

411)6 

B04I. 

185/ 

4V67 9 

6093 

1334 

11.6 

Fertilizers and chemical products 
ot which 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

3034 

NA 

II 6 1 

Fertilizers and fertilizer Mlg. 

80H1 1 

4240 

1010 

9921 2 

5560 

1283 

7423 4 

064 

116 2 

Chemical elements and compounds 

~ 

1G40 

390 

— 

1503 

301 

- 

1542 

338 

11.6 3 

Dyeing, tanning and 
colouring malarial 

— 

780 

IBS 

-- 

041 

104 


0/4 

191 

II 6.4 

Medicinal and pharmaceutical 
products 

_ 

1615 

384 


1610 

3/3 

— 

1723 

377 

II 6.5 

Plastic material, regenerated 
cellulose and artificial resins 


2843 

676 

,_ 

3118 

720 


2551 

558 

11.7 

Pulp and waste paper 

1063 B 

991 

236 

1204 1 

1106 

255 

1050 9 

1290 

282 

II.B 

Paper, paperboard and 
marnifacluros ihorsol 

, 603 2 

1957 

4S5 

641 B 

19.18 

447 

505 6 

2005 

439 

11.9 

Non-metallic mineral manufactures 
of which 

NA 

NA 

NA 


710 

164 


797 

174 

11.9.1 

Pearls, precious and semi¬ 
precious stones, unworkod or wo 

. 

15820 

3780 

_ 

23550 

6436 


22101 

4838 

11.10 

Iron and stool 

20841 

4474 

1004 

19102 

3932 

1104 

1613 6 

3509 

7B1 

II 11 

Non-lorraus metals 

— 

2513 

597 


2370 

547 

... 

2462 

539 

III. 

Capital goods * 

— 

32304 

7678 


25970 

5972 


25281 

5534 

Ill 1 

Manufactures of metals 

— 

1599 

380 

— 

1755 

405 

- 

1786 

391 

III 2 

Non-eleclrlcal machinery" ‘ 
apparatus and appliances Includln 
machine tools 

- 

14267 

3391 


17301 

3993 

— 

16915 

3703 

III 3 

Electrical machinery, 
apparatus and appliances" 

_ 

1771 

421 

_, 

1897 

438 


2227 

4B7 

III 4 

Transport equipment 

— 

3358 

798 

— 

4925 

1137 


4353 

953 

IV. 

Others (Unclassified) 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

V. 

TOTAL 

- 

178332 

42389 

- 

215236 

49671 

— 

230873 

50536 


NA Not available 

’ From ihe year 1987-80 onwards, Capital Goods include Proiect Goods 

’* From the year 1091 -92 onwards, Hems III 2 & 111.3 exclude otaclronic goods. 

Source DGCI&S. 


fj 


7.2 (B) SHARE AND PERCENTAGE CHANGE OF MAJOR IMPORTS 




(Percentage share) 


(Percentage change)* 


Commodity Group 1999-2000 2000-01 2000-01 2001-02 1B99-2000 2000-01 2000 01 2001-02 

Apr.-Oct Apr.-Oct Apr,-Oct. Apr.-Ocl. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

3 

7 

a 

9 

1 . 

Food and allied products of which 

5.8 

37 

3.5 

4,3 

-2.1 

-35 0 

-461 

25.9 


1 Cereals 

0,4 

Neg 

Neg. 

Neg 

-22 9 

-91 3 

-92 2 

-2.4 


2 Pulses 

02 

02 

02 

1 2 

-51,4 

33 4 

73 

565.6 


3. Cashewnuls 

06 

04 

01 

Nag, 

201 

-23.B 

-8B1 

-76.1 


4 Edible Oils 

37 

2.6 

29 

26 

29 

-25.2 

-337 

- 0.8 

II. 

Fuel, of which 

27 4 

33,2 

35.0 

31.4 

946 

23.0 

676 

-9.0 


5 Coal 

20 

22 

21 

21 ‘ 

29 

97 

149 

2 1 


6 POL 

25 4 

310 

32 9 

29 3 

97.1 

241 

72 a 

-9 7 

III. 

Fertilizers 

2 B 

1 5 

1 7 

1 5 

30 0 

—46 1 

-49 9 

-14 4 

IV. 

P a per board, manufactures & newsprint 

09 

0,9 

09 

09 

-38 

1.1 

6.3 

39 

V 

Capital goods, of which 

12 0 

11.0 

9,3 

9.7 

-22 2 

-7 3 

-121 

56 


7 Machinery except elec. & machine tools 

55 

5.4 

51 

5.4 

-9 6 

-0 9 

2.0 

60 


8 Electrical machinery except electronic goods Q.S 

10 

09 

1 2 

40 

11 3 

133 

369 


9 Transport equipments 

2.3 

1.9 

1 1 

1.1 

42 4 

-16 2 

-21.6 

4 8 


10 Proiect goods 

2.0 

1.5 

1 0 

1.0 

-63 3 

-23 0 

-52.2 

-36 

VI. 

Others, of which 

32 8 

29.B 

29.6 

30.3 

8.5 

-7 7 

-62 

40 


11 Chemicals 

79 

6.7 

66 

75 

5.3 

-14 7 

-12.6 

109 


12 Pearls, precious & semi-precious stones 

109 

96 

10,0 

B 3 

44.6 

-11.0 

-2.3 

—IB 1 


13 Iron 8. Slool 

1 6 

14 

1.5 

1.5 

-20.1 

-131 

-2.5 

5.3 


14 Non-ferrous metals 

1.1 

1 1 

1.1 

1 3 

-0.5 

-1 5 

41 

25 4 


15. Professional Instruments, optical goods etc. 1.7 

17 

1.7 

20 

3.0 

4 1 

6.1 

168 


16 Gold and Silver 

95 

B.3 

65 

9.5 

-1Z 

Neg. 

-89 

166 

VII. 

Unclassified Items 

18 3 

19.9 

20 0 

21.9 

15 6 

117 

18.6 

109 


GrandTotal 

100,0 

100.0 

100 0 

100.0 

17.2 

17 

10.4 

1.5 


In terms of US Dollars Neg. - Negligible 


Source ■ DGCI&S 
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7.3 (A) PRINCIPAL EXPORTS 


Quantity Thousand lonno 
Value Rs croro & US $ Million 





I960 91 



1970-71 



1980-91 




Qly 

Rs nr 

S million 

Qly 

Rs cr 

S million 

Qly 

Rs. cr 

$ million 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

U 

0 

10 

11 

1. 

Agricultural and alllod products: 
of which 


284 

596 


407 

644 


2057 

2601 

1.1 

Calfoe 

t9,7 

7 

15 

32 2 

25 

33 

87 3 

214 

271 

1. 2 

Tea and mate 

190 2 

124 

260 

1991 

148 

Hie 

229 2 

426 

538 

1 3 

Oil cakes 

433 9 

14 

29 

870.5 

55 

73 

1106 0 

125 

158 

1.4 

Tobacco 

47 5 

18 

34 

49 8 

33 

43 

01 3 

141 

178 

1 5 

Cashew kernels 

43 9 

19 

40 

60 6 

57 

76 

32.3 

140 

177 

1 6 

Spices 

47 2 

17 

36 

46 9 

39 

51 

B4 2 

11 

14 

1 7 

Suqar and molasses 

□9 9 

30 

60 

473 0 

29 

31) 

97(1 

40 

50 

1 8 

Raw colton 

32 5 

12 

25 

321 

14 

1!) 

131 6 

165 

209 

1 9 

Rico 




32 0 

li 

7 

726 7 

224 

2B3 

1 10 

Fish and llsh preparations 

190 

5 

to 

32 6 

31 

40 

69 4 

217 

274 

1 11 

Meal and moat preparations 


1 

2 


3 

4 


56 

70 

1 12 

Fruits, vegetables and pulsos 
(oxcl cashew kernels, processed 

Iruits & juices) 

- 

6 

13 


12 

16 


no 

101 

1 13 

Miscellaneous processed loads (Incl 
procassud Inuts and juices) 


1 

2 


4 

n 


36 

45 

II. 

Ores and minerals (oxcl. coal) 
ol which 


r»2 

109 


164 

217 


414 

523 

II 1 

Mlcu 

28 4 



26 7 

HI 

21 

10 / 

18 

22 

112 

Iron ore (million lonno) 

32 

17 

36 

21 ;■ 

117 

1fi!i 

22 4 

303 

304 

III. 

Manufactured goods 
of which 


291 

610 


7/9 

1021 


3747 

4738 

III. 1 

Toxlile fabrics & manufactures 
(oxcl carpats hand-made] 
ol which 


73 

153 


145 

192 


033 

1179 

III 1 1 

Cotlon yam,fabrics, mado-ups ale. 


65 

136 


142 

too 


408 

518 

III 1 2 

Readymade garments ol all 
textile materials 


1 

2 


29 

39 


550 

696 

III 2 

Coir yam and manufactures 


6 

13 


13 

17 


17 

22 

III. 3 

Jute manulactures Incl twlsi & yam 

790.0 

135 

203 

560 0 

190 

252 

6000 

330 

417 

III. 4 

Leather & leather manufactures incl. 
loalhor loolwear.loalher travel 
goods & laalhar garments 


2S 

59 


60 

106 


390 

493 

III. S 

Handicrafts (incl carpels hand-made) 
ol which 


11 

23 


73 

96 


052 

1204 

III SI 

Gems and |ewollory 

. 

1 

2 


45 

59 


018 

782 

III. 6 

Chemicals and allied products® 

, 

7 

1b 


20 

39 


225 

204 

III 7 

Machinery, transport 8 metal mnnu- 
lacluros Including Iran and stool* 

ail 

22 

46 


198 

261 


1127 

1045 

IV. 

Mineral fuels and lubrloonla (Incl,coal)# 

7 

15 


13 

17 


28 

35 

V 

Others 


a 

18 


100 

132 


456 

509 

VI. 

TOTAL 

... 

642 

1348 

- 

1535 

2031 

... 

8711 

8406 


Contd.. 



7.3 (A) PRINCIPAL EXPORTS 


Quantity Thousand tonne 
Value Rs crore & US $ Million 





1990-91 



1995-98 



1997-98 




City. 

Rs cr 

$ million 

Qty. 

Rs cr 

5 million 

Qty 

Rs.cr $ million 

1 

2 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

16 

19 

20 

1. 

Agricultural and allied product!', 
ol which 

... 

8317 

3521 


21138 

8320 

- 

25419 

6840 

1,1 

Colfeo 

66.5 

252 

141 

1561 

1503 

449 

160.3 

1696 

456 

1.2 

Taa and mala 

199.1 

1070 

596 

158 7 

1171 

350 

193,7 

1B7B 

505 

1 3 

□II cakas < 

2447.8 

609 

339 

4330.9 

2349 

702 

4498 

3435 

924 

1 4 

Tobacco 

87.1 

263 

147 

671 

447 

134 

1447 

1070 

266 

1.5 

Cashew kernels 

55 5 

447 

249 

70 a 

1237 

370 

B1.3 

1407 

379 

1 5 

Spicea 

103 3 

239 

133 

2041 

794 

237 

230 8 

1410 

379 

1 7 

Sugar and molasses 

191.0 

38 

21 

7344 

506 

151 

24B.B 

255 

69 

1 B 

Raw cotton 

374.4 

B46 

471 

33 3 

204 

61 

157 5 

622 

221 

1 9 

Rice 

505.0 

462 

257 

4914,0 

4568 

1368 

2398 

3371 

907 

1 10 

Fish and lish preparations 

158.9 

960 

535 

3101 

3351 

1011 

3SB.2 

4487 

1207 

1 11 

Meal and meal preparations 


140 

78 


627 

1B7 

_ 

B08 

217 

1.12 

Fruils. vegetables and pulses 
(axel cashew kernels, processed 
fruits & juices) 


216 

120 


802 

240 


1067 

2B7 

1 13 

Miscellaneous processed foods (Incl. 
processed fruits and |ulces) 


213 

110 


745 

223 

— 

528 

142 

II. 

Ores and mineral! (axel, coal) 
of which 

* 

1497 

B34 


3061 

915 

— 

3062 

624 

11.1 

Mica 

42 0 

35 

19 

33.4 

27 

8 

47 2 

40 

11 

11.2 

Iran ora (million tonne) 

32 6 

1049 

585 

31.7 

1721 

515 

29 5 

1770 

476 

III. 

Manufacturedgoods 
of which 


23736 

13229 


80219 

23984 

— 

99824 

26660 

Ill 1 

Textile fabrics & manufactures 









6640 


(axel, carpels hand-made) 
ol which 


6832 

3807 

*' 

24149 

7220 


321 OS 


III 1.1 

Colton yarn.labncs, made-ups etc. 

, . 

2100 

1170 

, 

8610 

2577 

— 

12132 

3264 

III 1.2 

Readymade garments al all 
textile materials 


4012 

2236 


12285 

3676 

— 

14405 

3876 

III 2 

Coir yam and manufactures 

, , 

48 

27 


210 

63 

— 

255 

69 

III. 3 

Jule menulactures Incl twist & yam 

220.0 

298 

166 

2331 

621 

186 

— 

694 

1B7 

III. 4 

Leather & leather manuladures Incl 
leather lootwaar.lsalhor Iravel goods 






1731 

6129 


6061 

3480 

1831 

B36 

III. 5 

& leather garments 

Handicrafts (Incl. carpets hand-made) 

* * 

2800 

8187 

1449 

3437 

. 

5790 

20501 

— 


ol which 










III. 6.1 
III. 6 

Gems and |awalla ry 

Chemicals and allied products O 


5247 

2111 

2924 

1176 


17644 

9849 

5275 

2945 

— 

19867 

13692 

5346 

3684 

III. 7 

Machinery, transport & metal 
manufactures Including Iran and sleet 


3872 

215S 


1457B 

4356 

— 

19528 

6254 

IV. 

Mineral fuel! and lubricant! (Incl.coal)# 

948 

528 


1781 

526 

— 

1399 

376 

V. 

Others 


55 

31 


174 

52 

— 

397 

107 

VI. 

TOTAL 

... 

32583 

1B143 

... 

106353 

31797 

— 

130100 

35008 


Contd... 


7.3 (A) PRINCIPAL EXPORTS 


Quantity Thousand tonne 
Value Rs croro & US $ Million 





199B-99 



1999-2000 



2000-2001 




Qly 

Rs cr 

S million 

Qty 

Rs cr 

S million 

Qty 

Rs cr $ million 

1 

2 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

1. 

Agricultural and allied produeta: 
of which 

— 

26104 

6205 

— 

25016 

5773 

— 

26535 

6246 

1.1 

Coffee 

193 6 

1726 

411 

190,1 

1435 

331 

184 9 

1185 

259 

1.2 

Tea and male 

2104 

■ 2265 

538 

179,3 

1785 

412 

202 3 

1976 

433 

1-3 

Oil cakes 

3487.B 

1942 

462 

2594.2 

1E38 

378 

2417 2 

2045 

448 

1 4 

Tobacco 

SB.9 

762 

1B1 

131 5 

1009 

233 

108 4 

871 

191 

1.5 

Cashew kernels 

77,3 

1627 

387 

941 

2461 

568 

63 B 

1663 

412 

1. 6 

Spices 

209 8 

1633 

388 

234 9 

1767 

408 

24-19 

1619 

354 

1.7 

Sugar and molasses 

22 G 

24 

6 

143.7 

40 

9 

7691 

511 

112 

1. 8 

Raw cotton 

41.9 

207 

49 

15 9 

70 

18 

30 2 

224 

49 

1.9 

Rice 

4963.6 

6261 

1493 

1996 

3126 

721 

1534 4 

2943 

644 

1.10 

Fish and fish preparations 

311 2 

4369 

1038 

390 7 

5125 

1183 

502 G 

6367 

1394 

1.11 

Meat and meat preparations 

— 

798 

187- 

— 

610 

163 

— 

1470 

322 

1 12 

Fmlts, vegetables and pulses 
(exd cashew kernels, processed 
hulls & |Uices) 

— 

931 

221 

- 

1247 

268 

— 

1608 

352 

1 13 

Miscellaneous processed foods find 
processed fruits and Juices) 

- 

54G 

130 

- 

668 

154 

- 

1095 

240 

II. 

Ores and minerals (axel coal) 
of which 

— 

2527 

672 

— 

3005 

593 

-- 

4139 

906 

11.1 

Mica 

49 6 

43 

10 

46 

42 

10 

G3 2 

64 

14 

11.2 

Iron ora (million tonne) 

22.2 

1615 

384 

15 7 

1175 

271 

20 2 

1634 

358 

III. 

Manufactured goods 
of which 

— 

109767 

26096 

-- 

127532 

29431 

— 

160/71 

35192 

III. 1 

Textile fabrics a manufactures 











(excl carpets hand-made) 
of which 


35561 

6457 


40178 

9272 

* 

49831 

10908 

111.1 1 

Cotton yarn,fabrics, mads-ups etc 

_ 

11661 

2772 


13380 

3090 


16030 

3509 

111,1 2 

Readymade garmenls of all 
textile materials 

_ 

18364 

4385 


20649 

4765 


2547B 

5577 

III 2 

Coir yam and manufactures 

— 

317 

75 

— 

200 

46 

— 

221 

49 

III. 3 

Jute manufactures lncl twist & yarn 

141 4 

582 

138 

— 

544 

126 

— 

933 

204 

III 4 

Leather & leather manufactures 
lncl leather lootwear.lealher travel 
goods & leather garmenls 


6847 

1580 


6890 

1590 


8914 

1951 

III. 5 

Handicrafts (lncl. carpets hand-made) 
of which 

""" 

4950 

1177 


5058 

1167 

*“ 

5097 

111B 

III S.1 

Gems and jewellery 

_ 

24945 

5929 


32718 

7550 

Uni 

33734 

7384 

111.6 

Chemicals and allied products @ 

— 

14211 

3376 

WWW 

1738!) 

4013 


22850 

5002 

III. 7 

Machinery, transport & metal 
manufactures Including Iron end steal 

■ _ 

1B479 

4393 

.. 

22251 

5135 


31670 

6976 

IV. 

Mineral fuels and lubricants (lncl.coal) # — 

594 

141 

— 

3399 

784 

- 

0821 

1931 

V. 

Others 

- 

441 

105 

— 

609 

141 

- 

1305 

286 

VI. 

TOTAL 

— 

139752 

39216 

— 

169561 

38822 

~ 

203571 

44660 


ffl Chemicals and allied products figures relate to “Basic Chemicals' and "Plastic UnolBum products” 

* Also Includes electronic goods and computer software. 

# During 1900-91.1995-96, 1997-98,1998-B9,1999-2000 and 2000-01, Crude oil exports amount to Rs Nil. 

Source DGCI&S. 
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7,3 (B) SHARE AND PERCENTAGE CHANGE OF MAJOR EXPORTS 






(Percentage share) 


(Percentage change)' 




Commodity Group 199B-2000 

2000-01 

200001 

2001-02 

1999-2000 

2000-01 

2000-01 

2001-02 






Apr -Oct. 

Apr.-Oct 



Apr.-Od. 

Apr.-Oct. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1. 

Agriculture & silled, ol which 

16,2 

13 5 

12 5 

13.3 

-7.1 

71 

01 

3.5 


1, 

Tea 

1 1 

1.0 

09 

1.0 

-23.5 

50 

-14.7 

7.5 


2 

Colfao 

09 

06 

0,6 

0.6 

-19 4 

-217 

-29.9 

5.5 


3 

Cereals 

20 

1 7 

1.5 

1.9 

-51 6 

26 

-SB 

24 9 


4 

Unmanufactured tobacco 

0.5 

0.3 

03 

03 

■ 37 a 

-22.6 

-40 a 

-14.5 


5, 

Spices 

1.1 

08 

0.3 

0.6 

51 

-131 

-19.9 

-1.5 


6 

Cashewnuls 

1 5 

0.9 

1.0 

06 

46 6 

-27.4 

-261 

-23 0 


7 

Oil meals 

1.0 

1.0 

0.7 

05 

-18.1 

1B.4 

446 

-19.6 


0 

Fruits & vegetables 

0.6 

0.6 

05 

0.6 

140 

18.6 

8 7 

11 6 


g 

Marine products 

3.2 

3.1 

3.2 

3.1 

13,9 

17.9 

20 6 

-61 


10 

Raw collon 

Nag, 

0,1 

01 

Neg. 

-63.8 

175.B 

1761 

-90.6 

II. 

Ores 

i and minerals, of which 

2.5 

26 

2.6 

2.6 

2.5 

26.6 

443 

-2.2 


11, 

Iron ore 

07 

0,6 

O.B 

07 

-29 4 

31.9 

56.5 

-5.3 


12 

Processed minerals 

06 

0.6 

09 

0B 

95 

36.2 

72.9 

-222 


13 

Other arac and minerals 

0.9 

06 

o.s 

1.0 

55.7 

130 

17.B 

16.0 

III. 

Munufeclu red good*, of which 

80.7 

76 0 

80.0 

70.1 

162 

16.9 

18.9 

-71 


14. 

Leather 1 manulactures 

2.8 

2.9 

31 

3.1 

-92 

33.5 

30.7 

-1 a 


IS. 

Leather footwear 

1.0 

0,9 

0.9 

0.9 

16.3 

1 6 

5.4 

-30 


16 

Gems & |ewellety 

20 4 

16.6 

17.9 

16.0 

26.4 

-1-5 

6.9 

-12.6 


17 

Drugs, pharmaceuticals & fine chemicals 

45 

4.3 

43 

45 

12.1 

16.7 

11.6 

2.2 


IB 

Dyos/intemnediales & Coar lar chemicals 

1.6 

1.4 

1.6 

1,3 

25.4 

6.5 

256 

-19 3 


IS 

Manulactures ol metals 

33 

3.6 

a.e 

36 

17.0 

31.3 

5 

3.B 


20 

Machinery and Instruments 

3.2 

37 

3.5 

4,0 

2.4 

37 7 

25.7 

12.9 


21 

Transport equipments 

2.2 

2.4 

2.1 

2.2 

0.3 

3D.5 

12 2 

1,9 


22 

Primary & seml-linlshed Iran 4 steel 

2,0 

2.0 

2.3 

1.7 

47.2 

20 a 

66.7 

-26 0 


23 

Electronic goods 

1.8 

2.4 

21 

2.7 

35 4 

57.6 

47 6 

24 2 


24 

Cotton yam. labrics, madeups etc 

8.4 

7.9 

B.1 

74 

115 

13.6 

13 4 

-10 7 


25 

Readymade garments 

12.9 

12.5 

13.0 

11.3 

9.2 

17.0 

24.0 

—15.B 


26 

Handicrafts 

3.6 

3.1 

3.2 

2.6 

66 

22 

-3 B 

■“19,0 

IV. 

Crude & petroleum products 

01 

42 

3.4 

5.3 

-66.4 

6212.B 

2724.7 

64.2 

V. 

Olhsrs & unclasalled Items 

1.5 

1 7 

1 5 

27 

37.0 

35.9 

39 7 

68.1 


GnuvdToUl 

1000 

1000 

100.0 

100.0 

10.8 

ZIO 

20,6 

-2.5 


' In lerrtns ol U5 Dollars Nag * Negligible 


Source: DGCI&S 



7.4 (A) DIRECTION OFTRADE : EXPORTS 
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■ fncftided under F.R.G.fUsm 1.1.3 above) with the reunffica&on of Germany. 

GO Refers to former USSR before 1992-93 ** Excfudmg members of OPEC 






7.4 (B) DIRECTION OF TRADE : IMPORTS 
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7.5 INDIA'S SHARE IN WORLD EXPORTS BY COMMODITY DIVISIONS AND GROUPS 


(US $ million) 


OlV 

SI No. 

Cods 

Group 

Commodity 

DIvislordGraup 


1970 



1975 


World 

India 

India's 

sharo 

(”-» 

World 

India 

India's 

share 

(%) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

01 


Meal and meal prsparalions 

3564 

4 

0 1 

7378 

9 

0.1 

03 


Fish, crustaceans and molluses & preparations 

— 

— 


— 

— 

_ 

04 


Cereals and cereal preparations 

6775 

9 

0.1 

25133 

16 

0.1 


042 

Rica 

925 

6 

00 

1984 

12 

08 

05 


Vegetables and 1 nuts 

1471 

17 

1 2 

10104 

154 

1.5 

06 


Sugar, sugar preparations and honey 

2700 

2G 

1 0 

11663 

554 

4 B 

07 


Coffee, lea, cocoa, splcas and manufactures 

5437 

250 

5 1 

9133 

438 

48 


071 

Cotfee and coltee substitutes 

3205 

31 

1 0 

4580 

73 

1.8 


074 

Tea and mala 

587 

195 

33 4 

033 

292 

31.3 


075 

Splcas 

255 

52 

20 5 

548 

73 

13.3 

OB 


Feeding slull lor animals 

— 

“ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12 


Tobacco and tobacco manufactures 

1713 

43 

25 

3827 

124 

32 


121 

Unmanufactured tobacco and refuse 

1058 

42 

4 0 

2357 

119 

5.0 


122 

Manufactured tobacco 

655 

1 

0? 

1470 

5 

04 

22 


Oilseeds and oleaginous Irult 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

28 


Metalliferous ores and malal scrap 

7357 

103 

2b 

13446 

253 

1 9 


281 

Iron ore and concentrates 

2373 

158 

67 

4601 

247 

54 

SI 


Organic chBmlcal9 

6648 

9 

0 1 

20219 

22 

01 

52 


Inorganic chemicals 

_ 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

53 


Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials 

1615 

8 

OS 

3642 

23 

o.e 

54 


Medicinal and pharmaceutical products 

2667 

11 

0 4 

6503 

29 

0.4 

55 


Essential oils and pedume materials 

016 

10 

1 1 

3059 

IB 

o.e 



soap, cleansing ale. 







57 


Explosives and pyrotechnic products 



— 

— 

— 

— 

58 


Artificial resins, plastic malenels. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



cellulose esters & ethers 







59 


Chemical materials and products n.e.s. 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

61 


Leather, leather manufactures & dressed (ur skins 

1047 

95 

9 1 

2360 

200 

8.4 


611 

Leather 

701 

94 

13 4 

1540 

1B9 

12 3 


612 

Manufactures of leather or ol composition leather 

132 

1 

06 

355 

4 

1.0 


613 

Fur skins,tanned or dressed etc. 

214 

— 

—■ 

486 

B 

1 6 

65 


Textile yam, fabrics, made-up articles 

11371 

461 

4 1 

2379B 

599 

25 


862 

Woven cotton labrics 

1438 

S3 

68 

3149 

161 

5.1 


653 

Woven labrics ol man made fibres 

3967 

1B9 

4,fl 

6036 

191 

2.4 


654 

Woven fabrics other than of cotton or 

270 

2 

06 

547 

5 

0.9 



man-made libras 







66 

667 

Pearia, precious and seml-praclous stones 

2431 

53 

22 

5/07 

126 

22 

67 


Iron and sleal 

14540 

132 

09 

40/69 

116 

0.3 

69 


Manufsclures of metals n e.s. 

4328 

27 

0.8 

12053 

74 

0.8 

71 


Powor-ganoralmg machinery ft equipment 

20884 

2h 

0,1 

54327 

07 

02 

72 


Machinery specialized for particular Industries 

10670 

17 

0 2 

67016 

102 

02 

73 


Metal-working machinery 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

74 


General Industrial machinery ft equipment 









ft machine peris ihsreof 

— 

— 

.. 


— 

— 

75 


Olllce machinery and ADP equlpmanl 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

76 


Telecommunication and sound recording and 

-r- 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

1 - 



reproducing apparatus and equlpmanl 

— 

— 

— 

•_ 

— 

— 

77 


Electrical machinery, apparatus and 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



appliances 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

78 


Hoad vehicles (including air cushion vehicles) 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

79 


Olher transport equipment 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

64 


Articles of apparel and clothing sccessones 

109 

— 

— 

306 

— 

— 



Other exports 

207521 

605 

03 

555611 

1396 

pa 



Total exports 

313804 

2031 

06 

876094 

4665 

0.5 


Canid- 


S - 90 




7.S INDIA'S SHARE IN WORLD EXPORTS BY COMMODITY DIVISIONS AND GROUPS 


(US S million) 


Oiv 

SI No. 

Code 

Group 

Commodity 

Divlalon/Group 

World 

1SB0 

India 

India's 

share 

(%) 

World 

1885 

India 

India's 

share 

(%) 

1 

2 

3 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

01 


Meal and meat preparations 

17832 

67 

04 

15755 

61 

04 

03 


Fish, crustaceans and molluscs & preparations 

12258 

242 

20 

14335 

337 

2.4 

04 


Cereals and cereal preparations 

41989 

20t 

0,5 

32643 

211 

06 


042 

Rice 

4355 

180 

3.7 

2916 

162 

56 

05 


Vegetables and fruits 

24016 

259 

1.1 

23606 

332 

1 4 

06 


Sugar, sugar preparations and honey 

16183 

46 

03 

10113 

0 

00 

07 


Coffee, lea, cocoa, spices and manufactures 

22121 

B79 

4,0 

20779 

971 

4.7 


071 

Coffee and coffee substitutes 

12979 

271 

21 

11676 

226 

1 9 


074 

Tea and male 

1831 

452 

27 7 

1973 

517 

262 


075 

Spices 

1072 

156 

14.6 

1168 

229 

193 

0B 


Feeding stuff for animals 

10322 

164 

1.6 

8515 

127 

1 5 

12 


Tobacco and tobacco manufactures 

3423 

161 

4.4 

7822 

140 

1.8 


121 

Unmanufactured tobacco and refuse 

3423 

151 

44 

3798 

113 

30 


122 

Manufactured tobacco 

— 

— 

— 

4024 

27 

07 

22 


Oilseeds and oleaginous fruit 

9467 

30 

03 

7696 

20 

0.3 

2B 


Metalliferous ores and metal acrep 

30239 

465 

1 5 

23137 

557 

24 


281 

Iron ore and concentrates 

5516 

411 

6.3 

6154 

478 

78 

51 


Organic chemicals 

31841 

17 

01 

36923 

25 

0.1 

52 


Inorganic chemicals 

15491 

25 

0.2 

16318 

22 

0.1 

53 


Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials 

79B6 

B5 

0.8 

8024 

62 

0.8 

54 


Medicinal and pharmaceutical products 

1391B 

109 

0.8 

15920 

130 

0,B 

55 


Essential oils and perfume materials 

7847 

BS 

1.1 

B136 

56 

0.7 



Soap, cleansing etc. 







57 


Explosives and pyrotechnic products 

830 

1 

0,1 

840 

0 

0.1 

56 


Artificial resins, plaslic materials, 

27223 

3 

0.0 

28456 

5 

0.0 



cellulose eaters & ethers 







59 


Chemical materials and products n e s 

15960 

a 

00 

18513 

28 

0.2 

61 


Leather, leather manufactures & dressed fur skins 

5357 

405 

6.8 

6444 

534 

B.3 


611 

Leather 

3415 

342 

10.0 

41B5 

331 

7.9 


612 

Manufactures of leather or of composition leather 

975 

62 

6.3 

1233 

202 

■ 16,4 


613 

Fur skins,tanned or dressed etc 

1577 

1 

0.1 

1026 

0 

0.0 

65 


Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up articles 

48884 

1145 

2.3 

4B21B 

1037 

2,1 


652 

Woven cotton fabrics 

6632 

351 

53 

6804 

327 

4.B 


653 

Woven fabrics of man made libras 

93Z5 

44 

0.5 

B735 

20 

0.2 


654 

Woven fabrics other than ot cotton or 

3188 

204 

6,4 

3462 

167 

4.8 



man-made llbres 







66 

687 

Pearls, precious end seml-preclous stones 

18563 

579 

3 1 

12073 

1165 

9.6 

67 


Iron and steel 

68231 

87 

01 

61BB1 

46 

0.1 

69 


Manufactures ol metals n.e.s. 

36840 

221 

0.6 

32884 

125 

0,4 

71 


Power-generating machinery & equipment 

35722 

88 

0.2 

38433 

59 

0,2 

72 


Machinery specialized lor particular Industries 

58495 

65 

0.1 

54707 

97 

0.2 

73 


Metal-working machinery 

15671 

32 

02 

12696 

55 

0.4 

74 


General Industnal machinery & equipment 









& machine parts thereof 

89443 

07 

0 1 

53954 

60 

0,1 

75 


Office machinery and ADP equipment 

24750 

2 

0.0 

53804 

30 

01 

70 


Telecommunication and sound recording and 

A 26799 

11 

00 

47318 

4 

0,0 



reproducing apparatus and equipment 







77 


Electrical machinery, apparatus and 









appllancea 

60947 

114 

0.2 

■ 75739 

121 

02 

78 


Road vehicles (Including air cushion vehicles) 

127347 

208 

02 

157446 

126 

' 01 

79 


Other transport equipment 

41291 

32 

01 

50709 

27 

0.1 

84 


Articles of apparel and clothing accessories 

32365 

590 

1 8 

3B71B 

687 

23 



Other exports 

1027B03 

1912 

0.2 

690188 

1293 

0.1 



Total exports 

1997686 

6486 

0.4 

1930849 

5904 

0.5 


Contd . 


7.5 INDIA'S SHARE IN WORLD EXPORTS BY COMMODITY DIVISIONS AND GROUPS 


(US $ million) 


□iv. 

SI No 

Code 

Group 

Commodity 

Divlslon/Group 

World 

1990 

India 

India's 

share 

(%) 

World 

1995 

India 

India's 

share 

(%) 

1 

2 

3 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

01 


Meal and meat preparations 

34118 

77 

02 

4G094 

183 

0.4 

03 


Fish, crustaceans and molluscs & preparations 

32847 

521 

1 6 

45832 

996 

22 

04 


Cereals and cereal preparations 

45314 

2B5 

06 

59090 

1575 

27 


□42 

flics 

3995 

254 

64 

7276 

1362 

187 

05 


Vegetables and fruits 

50225 

400 

0B 

70640 

682 

1.0 

06 


Sugar, sugar preparations and honey 

14238 

21 

01 

18311 

156 

0.8 

07 


Conee, lea, cocoa, apices and manufactures 

21131 

842 

40 

33763 

974 

29 


071 

Coffee and coffee substitutes 

8659 

148 

1 7 

16092 

449 

2.8 


074 

Tea and male 

2650 

585 

82 1 

2376 

345 

14.5 


075 

Spices 

1415 

109 

7,7 

1871 

180 

9.6 

08 


Feeding sluff for animals 

15603 

336 

28 

20456 

700 

3.5 

12 


Tobacco and tobacco manufactures 

17060 

145 

0,8 

23903 

113 

0.5 


121 

Unmanufactured tobacco end refuse 

5187 

107 

2.1 

5138 

113 

2.2 


122 

Manufactured tobacco 

12674 

39 

0.3 

18765 

0 

0 

22 


Oilseeds and oleaginous fruit 

10477 

83 

08 

12822 

158 

1 2 

20 


Metalliferous ores end malal scrap 

35734 

753 

2,1 

46496 

697 

1.5 


281 

Iron ore and concentrates 

7653 

576 

7,6 

8225 

513 

6.2 

51 


Organic chemicals 

70721 

232 

03 

108514 

720 

07 

52 


Inorganic chemicals 

26079 

59 

0,2 

31737 

109 

0.3 

53 


Dyeing, tanning and calounng materials 

19952 

233 

1 2 

30352 

343 

1.1 

54 


Medicinal and pharmaceutical products 

37753 

453 

1 2 

72002 

724 

1 0 

65 


Essential oils and perfume materials 

21027 

240 

1 1 

35480 

169 

0.6 



Soap, cleanalng etc 







57 


Explosives and pyrotechnic products 

1426 

2 

02 

1206 

4 

0.3 

58 


Arliliclal resins, plastic materials, 

65712 

29 

00 

105791 

144 

0.1 



cellulose eaters & ethers 







59 


Chemical materials end products n a s 

33418 

76 

02 

53106 

224 

0.4 

01 


Leather, leather manufactures & dressed fur skins 

13226 

B32 

03 

21791 

716 

3.3 


611 

Leather 

9295 

447 

48 

15015 

370 

2.5 


612 

Manufactures ol leather or of composition leather 

2868 

385 

13.4 

5454 

346 

6.4 


613 

Fur sklns.lanned or dressed ale 

1063 

0 

0.0 

1322 

0 

0 

65 


Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up articles 

105147 

2180 

8.1 

152925 

4359 

29 


652 

Woven codon fabrics 

15559 

571 

37 

217BB 

960 

4.4 


653 

Woven fabrics ol man made fibres 

22021 

156 

07 

32725 

420 

1,3 


654 

Woven fabnes other than of cotton or 

8466 

195 

83 

10743 

203 

1.9 



man-made libres 







66 

667 

Pearls, precious and seml-preclaus stones 

27577 

2710 

98 

40107 

4753 

11.8 

67 


Iron and steel 

106342 

283 

03 

150372 

1027 

0.7 

69 


Manufactures of metals n.e s. 

66088 

341 

05 

101101 

568 

0.6 

71 


Rower-generating machinery & equipment 

8167,4 

120 

0 2 

117569 

174 

0.1 

72 


Machinery specialized lor particular Industries 

118017 

230 

0 2 

153978 

241 

0.2 

73 


Malal-worklng machinery 

31051 

58 

0,2 

37343 

80 

02 

74 


General Industrial machinery & equipment 









& machine parts thereof 

130836 

132 

0.1 

199551 

156 

01 

75 


Oltlce machinery and ADP equipment 

120743 

118 

0.1 

230777 

224 

0.1 

76 


Telecommunication and sound recording end 









reproducing apparatus and equipment 

100965 

31 

00 

183437 

138 

0.1 

77 


Electrical machinery, apparatua and - 









appliances Sj* 

185364 

241 

0 1 

416810 

363 

0.1 

78 


Hoad vehicles (Including air cushion vehicles)^ 

312550 

344 

0.1 

440936 

874 

0.2 

79 


Other transport equipment 

96250 

15 

0.0 

114679 

11 

0.0 

84 


Articles of apparel end clothing accessories 

94577 

2211 

2.3 

160048 

4124 

2.6 



Other exports 

1109876 

2788 

0.3 

1542237 

4356 

03 



Total exports 

3303563 

18143 

05 

4B51450 

31187 

0.6 


S 92 





7.5 INDIA’S SHARE IN WORLD EXPORTS BY COMMODITY DIVISIONS AND GROUPS 


(US $ million) 


Div 

SI No 

Code 

Group 

Commodity 

Division,'Group 


1097 



1998 


World 

India 

India’s 

share 

(%) 

World 

I 

India 

India’s 

share 

(%) 

1 

2 

3 

22 

23 

24 

25 

28 

27 

01 


Meat and meal preparations 

46881 

214 

0.5 

46086 

203 

04 

03 


Fish, crustaceans nnd molluscs & preparations 

46792 

1196 

2,6 

45532 

1140 

25 

04 


Cureals and cereal preparations 

60712 

919 

1,5 

55690 

874 

1 6 


□42 

Rice 

7264 

907 

12,5 

8289 

863 

104 

05 


Vegetables nnd Iruits 

70969 

746 

1.1 

71852 

712 

1 0 

06 


Sugar, sugar preparations and honey 

1B749 

743 

04 

17465 

707 

04 

07 


Coffee, lea. cocoa, spices and manufactures 

36132 

1236 

3.4 

35334 

1176 

33 


071 

Colleo and coffee substitutes 

17187 

455 

26 

15975 

433 

27 


074 

Tea and male 

2696 

496 

16 5 

2881 

472 

16.4 


075 

Spices 

2351 

265 

121 

2424 

271 

11 2 



Feeding slull lor animals 

24566 

944 

36 

21044 

898 

43 

IS? 


Tobacco and tobacco manufactures 

26152 

247 

09 

244Q7 

235 

1 0 


121 

Unmanufactured tobacco and reluse 

6914 

247 

36 

6439. 

235 

3.6 


122 

Manufactured lobacco 

19237 

0 

00 

17908 

0 

0.0 

?2 


Oilseeds and oleaginous fruit 

16919 

253 

1 5 

150B2 

241 

1 6 

28 


Melallilorous ores and metal scrap 

4B409 

663 

1 3 

44349 

621 

1 4 


201 

liun ore and coricenlrales 

9721 

476 

49 

9905 

453 

46 

51 


Organic chemicals 

113137 

1067 

09 

112860 

1015 

09 

52 


Inorganic chemicals 

33084 

1205 

04 

31473 

115 

04 

53 


Dyeing, fanning and colouring materials 

32356 

454 

1 4 

32151 

432 

1 3 

54 


Medicinal and pharmaceutical products 

B3628 

947 

1 1 

94054 

901 

1 0 

55 


Essential oils and perfume materials 

Soap, cleansing etc 

40162 

1B9 

05 

' 41102 

151 

0.4 

57 


Explosives and pyrotechnic products 

1242 

9 

07 

1203 

9 

0.7 

56 


Artificial resins, plasllc materials, 
cellulose osiers & ethers 

107059 

117 

01 

102770 

111 

0 1 

59 


Chemical materials and products n e s. 

52214 

351 

0.6 

57B30 

334 

06 

61 


Leather, leather manufactures & dressed fur skins 

23052 

652 

28 

21270 

620 

29 


611 

Leather 

15371 

296 

1 9 

14154 

2B2 

20 


612 

Manufactures of feather or of composition leather 

6023 

356 

59 

5862 

339 

5.8 


613 

Fur skins,tanned or dressed Btc. 

1657 

0 

00 

1263 

0 

00 

65 


Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up articles 

159214 

5245 

33 

152622 

5089 

33 


652 

Woven collon fabrics 

22503 

975 

43 

21689 

927 

43 


663 

Woven fabrics of man made fibres 

30354 

376 

1 2 

28806 

457 

1.6 


654 

Woven labncs other than of cation or 
man-made libras 

10235 

266 

26 

9525 

255 

27 

66 

667 

Pearls, precious and semi-precious stones 

42438 

4493 

10.6 

40063 

4274 

107 

07 


Iron and steel 

147245 

1264 

09 

144425 

1203 

06 

69 


Manufactures ol metals n e s 

10765B 

667 

06 

109445 

634 

06 

71 


Power-generating machinery & equipment 

131B32 

232 

02 

143146 

222 

0.2 

72 


Machinery specialized for particular industries 

162387 

322 

02 

155040 

306 

0 2 

73 


Metal-working machinery 

36924 

B3 

02 

36946 

79 

02 

74 


General industrial machinery & equipment 
& machine parts theraol 

212225 

246 

01 

212360 

234 

0 1 

75 


Office machinery and ADP equipment 

281456 

264 

0.1 

280290 

251 

0.1 

70 


Telecommunication and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment 

202239 

110 

0.1 

206006 

43 

0 0 

77 


Electrical machinery, apparatus and 

459352 

426 

0.1 

454320 

407 

0.1 

70 


appliances 

Road vehicles (Including air cushion vehicles) 

463663 

773 

02 

509258 

735 

01 

79 


Other Iransport equipment 

136632 

73 

0 1 

164169 

69 

0.0 

B4 


Articles ol apparel end clothing accessories 

Other exports 

165602 

1056031 

4359 

4901 

2.3 

0.3 

182530 

1343082 

4147 

4120 

2 3 
03 



Tolal exports 

5363036 

34240 

0.6 

5075047 

32039 

0.6 


Nota : A zero In India's share means negligible or no share at all. 

Source 199B International Trade Statistics Year Book . United Nations 1999. 




7.6 INDEX NUMBERS OF FOREIGN TRADE 

(Base : 1978-79=100) 


Year 

Unll Value Index 

Volume Index 


Terms ol tract!' 


Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Gross 

Net 

Income 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

a 


1969-70 

44 0 

35.2 

50 7 

1970-7T 

45 0 

35 3 

59 0 

1971-72- 

46 0 

32 8 

50.2 

1972-73' 

SI 2 

34 2 

GG 5 

1973-74" 

62 2 

48 9 

69 5 

1974-75- 

78 0 

84 5 

73 7 

1975-76- 

83.0 

99,1 

B1 7 

1976-77* 

89.4 

96 3 

96 8 

1977-78* 

100 3 

SB 0 

93 2 

1978-70 

100 0 

1000 

100 0 

1979-BO 

105.4 

114 1 

1062 

1980-81 

108.5 

134 2 

108.1 

19B1-82 

124.1 

1331 

110 1 

19D2-B3 

132.0 

138 3 

1167 

19B3-84 

151.0 

125 8 

1130 

19B4-B5 

169 8 

161 7 

120 8 

1085-se 

170,8 

158 8 

111 3 

1986-87 

170.4 

139 4 

121 3 

19B7-BB 

1B5.4 

160.0 

1400 

1988-89 

232.2 

165 5 

1521 

1989-90 

278 6 

228.4 

174,0 

1990-91 

292,5 

257 7 

194 1 

19B1-92 

369.5 

309.1 

208 8 

1992-93 

421.5 

331.0 

222.9 

1993-94 

474.1 

327.2 

257.5 

1094-95 

404.8 

324.8 

292.7 

1995-96 

484.2 

361.0 

384.3 

1998-07 

504.7 

399 8 

411.6 

1997-98 

589.4 

404.2 

386.0 

1998-99 

811.7 

407,8 

399 2 

1999-2000 

8045 

450 5 

481,0 

2000411 

624.3 

4B7.6 

571.4 


64 9 

11G 6 

125 0 

69 6 

67 2 

1139 

127 4 

75.2 

80 6 

136 1 

140 2 

83 0 

76 7 

1153 

149 r 

99.6 

87 2 

125.4 

127 2 

88.4 

77 2 

1047 

92.3 

68.4 

76 0 

03 0 

04 7 

68 2 

761 

78 0 

92 9 

89 9 

1000 

107 3 

114 0 

1062 

100.0 

100 0 

100.0 

100.0 

11G 4 

109 7 

92 4 

99.1 

137 9 

127 6 

(JOB 

B7 3 

150 6 

1368 

93 !* 

102 6 

154 6 

132 4 

06,8 

1130 

185 4 

164,1 

120 0 

135 6 

15G 1 

129 2 

105 0 

126.8 

162 3 

163 8 

107 0 

1198 

212 3 

175 0 

128 6 

156 0 

204 8 

140 3 

122.1 

170 9 

224,2 

147 4 

125 2 

190 4 

227 8 

130.2 

121 1 

211. b 

237.7 

122 5 

109 3 

212.2 

22B 0 

109 3 

119.5 

249 3 

282.0 

126 5 

127.3 

2B3B 

320.1 

127 8 

144 9 

373 1 

406 3 

139 5 

152 4 

446 0 

514 8 

134.0 

137.9 

530 0 

5116 

124 3 

128 2 

51B.7 

562.1 

145 6 

145 6 

562.B 

644.2 

161 4 

1500 

5BB.B 

704 8 

152 9 

134 2 

B1B.7 

897.7 

122.1 

128.1 

732.0 


' Converted (ram lha original base with Ihe help ol linking laclors 
'JoIbb 1 GroBB Terms ol Trade Implies Volume Index el Imports expressed as a percentage o( Volume 
Index ol Exports. 

2 Net Terms of Trade Implies Unit Value Index ol Exports expressed as a percentage ol 
Unll Value Index ol Imports 

3 Income Terms ol Trade Implies Ihe product ol Net Terms ol Trade and Volume Index ol Exports 
expressed as e percentage 

Source : DQCI&S 
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8.1(A): OVERALL EXTERNAL ASSISTANCE 



Loans 

Grants 

1 

2 

3 

A. AUTHORIZATION 

1979-60 

1205 1 

564 4 

1960 61 

3771.2 

75.8 

1901-82 

2766,5 

207.4 

1962 83 

2549.4 

423 3 

1963-84 

1700,a 

3B6 9 


1984-85 

4409 3 

470,7 

1065-86 

5337 0 

313 4 

1986-87 

5730,0 

429.5 

1987-86 

6203.1 

1062 2 

1988-89 

12B55.6 

214,2 


1989-90 

10105.6 

720.2 

1990-91 

7601 3 

522.1 

1991-92 

11805 6 

901.8 

1992-93 

130B21 

10117 

1993-94 

11618,B 

2415 1 


1994-95 

12384.3 

1075 8 

1995-96 

10833.2 

1330.0 

1996-97 

142088 

2B32 6 

1997-96 

14865.0 

2101 0 

1998-99 

B320.8 

209 8 

1999-00 

17703 7 

2615.3 

2000-01 

17184.1 

940.6 

6. UTILIZATION 



1079-80 

1048.6 

304.5 

1960-81 

1785 3 

396 5 

1981-82 

15194 

345.5 

1982-83 

1909 2 

342.B 

19B3-84 

1982 4 

303.4 

1904-85 

1982 2 

397.2 

1965-86 

2493 1 

442 9 

1966-87 

3175 7 

429.3 

1987-68 

4574.4 

477.5 

1BBB-B9 

473B.6 

565, B 

1989-90 

5137,6 

664 7 

1990-91 

6170 0 

534.3 

1991-92 

10895 9 

919.1 

1092-93 

10102 2 

879 B 

1903-94 

10B95 4 

BB5.6 


1994 - 95 

1995- 96 

1996- 97 

1997- 9B 
1996-99 


9964 5 
9956.6 
10B92.9 
10B23.4 
12343,4 


9160 

1063.6 

1065.6 
921.3 
B95.5 


1999- 00 

2000 - 01 


13330.7 1073,9 

13527.1 T27. 2 


(Rs, crors) 

Total 

(6+3) 

4 


1859 5 
3847.0 
2973.9 
2972.7 
20B7.7 


4860.0 

5850.4 

6159.5 
9285 3 

1308B.B 


10826.0 

8123.4 

12707.6 

14093.6 
14033.9 


134601 
121B32 
17141.4 
169B60 
8530 6 

20319 0 
1B1247 


1353 1 
2161B 

1664.9 
2252.0 
2265 8 

2359.4 
2936 0 
3605 0 

5051.9 
5304 4 

5B02 5 
6704 3 
11615.0 
10981 8 
11781.0 


10880 5 
11022 2 
11978 5 
11744 7 
13238.9 

14404.6 

14254.3 


Notes 1. Figures of aulhonzalion have been arrived at by applying the average exchange rale of the rupee with Individual donor currencies Figures of 
utilization are at current rates applicable on the date ol transaction 

2 Figures of aulhorlzallon and utilization Include Loans and grants on both Government and non-Governmant accounts. 

Source . Aid Accounts and Audit Division, Deptt of Economic Affairs. Ministry ol Finance. 
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8.1(B) : OVERALL EXTERNAL ASSISTANCE 


(US $ million) 



Loans 

Gr.mls 

Total 

(2+3) 

1 

2 

J 

4 

A. AUTHORIZATION 




1970-BO 

1G03 fi 

699 a 

2302 5 

1900-B1 

476B 9 

9i>,‘) 

41)64 fl 

19B1-BZ 

3004 9 

231 3 

33162 

19B2-83 

2G37 5 

437 9 

3075 4 

19B3-B4 

1G44 8 

3/4 2 

20190 

19B4-B5 

370B7 

395 9 

4104.6 

19BS-BG 

4302 1 

25G2 

4610 3 

19B6-B7 

4404,2 

336 1 

4020 3 

19B7-BB 

6320 7 

R192 

71450 

19BB-B9 

8B77 0 

147 fj 

9024 9 

19B9-90 

6069 9 

43? C 

6502 5 

1990-91 

4236 4 

291 0 

4527 4 

1991-92 

4706 0 

364 1 

51301 

1992-93 

4275 7 

330 / 

4606 4 

1993-94 

3717 5 

//? 7 

4490 2 

1994-95 

3950 2 

34!) H 

4302 0 

1995-96 

3249.0 

399 0 

3G40D 

1996-97 

4000 4 

0351« 

4026 0 

1997-90 

4006 fl 

Mil. 3 

4573 1 

1990-09 

1979? 

19 9 

202.9 1 

1999-00 

4091 4 

604 4 

4605 B 

2000-01 

3769 3 

206 3 

3976 6 

B. UTILIZATION 




1979-00 

1298 4 

97/ 0 

16754 

19B0-BI 

?232 3 

501 4 

2733 7 

1981-BH 

1694.2 

3115 3 

2079 5 

19B2-B3 

1975 ? 

334 (i 

2320 B 

1983-B4 

1097 9 

?93 4 

2191.3 

1904-05 

1650 4 

394 1 

19B4.5 

19B5-BG 

2037 7 

362 0 

2399 7 

19BG-B7 

2405 3 

336 0 

2021 3 

19B7-BB 

3528.0 

360!! 

38062 

108B-B9 

3272 1 

390 7 

3C62 0 

19B9-90 

3006 0 

3911 7 

3485 2 

1990-01 

343(1 / 

?9/H 

3736 5 

1991-92 

4317 9 

9/1 0 

4688 9 

1902-93 

3301 fl 

20/ 5 

3509 3 

1993-94 

3406 0 

mi 4 

3789.4 

1994-95 

3104 fl 

?'l.‘ 7 

3477.5 

1995-90 

2907 4 

319 1 

3306 4 

1990-97 

BIKib 11 

305 6 

3372 4 

1997-9B 

2917 4 

241) 3 

3165 7 

1996-09 

2930 0 

213 0 

3149.0 

1090-00 

3000,0 

240 2 

3329,0 

2000-01 

2967.2 

159.5 



Nola ■ Figures in this lable are converted Irom the preceding Table B 1(A) based on the respective Rs-US dollar rnlo 
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B.2(A): AUTHORIZATION OF EXTERNAL ASSISTANCE BY SOURCE 


Gourco and typo ol assistance 


_ (Ra crore) 

1900 B1 10D5-B6 1990-91 1995-96 1996-97 1997-96 1996-99 1999-00 2000-01 


1 2 3 


1 Consortium Members 

(a) Loans 

2614 9 

41164 

(b) Grants 

68 B 

313 4 

Total 

2CU3 7 

4431 B 

Cnuntry-wiso Distribution 
(1) Austria 

la) Loans 

1.7 

— 

(b| Grants 

— 

— 

Total 

1 7 

— 

(Ji) Belgium 

(a) Loans 

— 

— 

(b) Grants 

— 

— 

Total 

— 

— 

(m) Canada 

(a) Loans 

65 a 

2.7 

|b) Grants 

49 

— 

Total 

70 7 

27 

(iv) Denmark 

(a) Loans 

— 

— 

(b) Grants 

— 

— 

Total 

— 

— 

(v) Franco 

(a) Loans 

182 0 

143,7 

(b) Grants 

— 

— 

Total 

182 0 

1437 

(vl) Germany 

(a) Loans 

215,2 

165 0 

(b) Grants 

— 

— 

Total 

215.2 

165 0 

(vli) Italy 

(a) Loans 

— 

77 3 

|b) Grants 

— 

— - 

Total 

— 

773 

(vili) Japan 

(a) Loans 

46 6 

223 □ 

(b) Grants 

15 0 

161 

Total 

616 

239.7 

(ix) Netherlands 

(a) Loans 

67.7 

49 

(b) Grants 

221 

— 

Total 

89,6 

49 

(x) Sweden 

(a) Loans 

— 

-- 

(b) Grants 

— 

106,4 

Total 

— 

106 4 

(xl) UK 

(a) Loans 

— 

171,4 

lb) Grants 

— 

Total 

— 

171.4 

(xll) USA 

(a) Loans 

1350 

47 0 

(b) Grants 

26 6 

19 5 

Total 

161,8 

66 5 

(xlil) IBRD 

(a) Loans 

362 2 

2352,3 

(b) Grants 

— 

_ 

Total 

362 2 

2362 3 


5 6 7 0 9 10 


6767.B 

9951,1 

11903.4 

123793 

7203.2 

4155.1 

11918.5 

516.6 

11202 

2773 0 

11B4.1 

205.2 

2603.8 

923 0 

7304 6 

11079 3 

14676.4 

13563,4 

7408,4 

6756.9 

12B416 

— 

III II 

76 3 

318 

III IS 

41.7 

20 6 

— 

— 

76.3 

31 B 

7.0 

41 7 

20 6 

74 

50 0 

374 8 

64 7 

4BE 

47.7 

15.6 

74 

50.0 

374.8 

04 7 

48 6 

47 7 

15.6 

1 3 

249 7 

273.2 

77 8 

75.B 

— 

— 

— 

3 1 

2.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 3 

252 8 

275 4 

77.8 

75.8 

— 

— 

1069 3 

452 6 

1340 0 

42B9 

27B5 

268.7 

1B7 7 

11 4 

166 G 

198.4 

333 3 

— 

171.5 

5.5 

1080 7 

639.2 

1539 0 

762 2 

278,5 

440.3 

193 2 

4 

57 1 

_ 

_— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

57.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1640 9 

4472 4 

4245.1 

4018 9 

380 9 

— 

7841 

61 6 

203.0 

84.6 

91 1 

1358 

5 7 

2.2 

1702.5 

4676 2 

4309 7 

41100 

510 7 

5,7 

7B6.3 

101.0 

_ 

— 

— 

111 0 

— 

— 

126 2 

293 2 

479.5 

3621 

121 

— 

6.5 ' 

227 2 

293.2 

479.5 

4731 

121 

— 

6.5 

- ■ 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

194 

192.4 

4731 

23.8 

— 

— 

— 

19.4 

192.4 

473,1 

23.8 

— 

— 

— 


_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

253,2 

109,B ' 

974 9 

183,4 

— 

2041,1 

474.7 

253 2 

109,S 

B74 9 

1634 

— 

2041.1 

i 

474.7 



_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

37.6 

1393 

56.6 

113,9 

— 

287.8 

0,6 

37 6 

139 3 

66.6 

113.9 

— 

287.8 

0.8 

2219.0 

14761 

2346.2 

43221 

2692 5 

367.8 

6816.B 

_ 

— 

72.6 

— 

1.7 

— 

391,7 

2219,0 

14761 

2420.8 

43221 

2694,2 

367.8 

7208 5 


(XIV) I D A 

(a) Loans 

(b) Grants 
Total 


15387 1092.0 1698 4 3250 3 3096 3 3420 6 3575 6 3518.6 4129.9 

_ J_ _ _ _ — — 6.3 54 

1533,7 1092.0 1698.4 3250 3 3696.3 3420.6 3575.5 3526 9 413S.3 




8 . 2 (A): AUTHORIZATION OF EXTERNAL ASSISTANCE BY SOURCE (Contd.) 


Source and typn ol assistance 


___ _ (Rf> crore) 


1980-B1 19B5-BG 1390-01 199B-0G 1990 07 1997-90 199B-33 1999 00 2000-01 



Figures of authorization of external assistance Include agreements signed on Government and non-Government accounts 
/lid Accounts and Audit Division, Deplt of Economic Affairs, Ministry ol Finance 


8.2(B) ; AUTHORIZATION OF EXTERNAL ASSISTANCE BY SOURCE 


(US $ million) 


Source unil lypo ol nsvrtancp 

1980-81 

1985-86 

1990-91 

1995-96 

199S-97 

1997-98 

1998-99 

1999-00 

2000-01 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

e 

10 

1 Consortium MrmLicrs 

(o) Loons 

3306 7 

33661 

3783 0 

2985.2 

33513 

3336 8 

1713 4 

960 3 

2614 3 

lb) Groins 

B7 0 

255 2 

2BB0 

338.4 

780.7 

319 1 

48 8 

601.6 

202 5 

Total 

3393.7 

3622.3 

4071 0 

3323 6 

4132.0 

3858,9 

1762 2 

1561.9 

2816.8 

Country-wise Dlsinbulion 

(i) Ausma 

(a) Loons 

(b) Grants 

21 

... 




■ 




Total 

(il| Belgium 
(<i) Loans 
(b) Crania 

Total 

(in) Canada 
(a) Loans 

2.1 

B3 2 

2.2 

... 





... 

■ 

(b) Grants 

62 

. 

, , 


21 5 

86 

1.7 

95 

20 8 

Total 

(lv) Denmark 

89.4 

2.2 

... 

... 

21 5 

6.6 

1.7 

06 

20.6 

(a) Loans 

, , 



150 






(b) Grams 

. . 

... 

41 


105,5 

17.4 

11.8 

11.0 

15.6 

Total 

,, 


4.1 

15.0 

105.5 

17.4 

11 6 

11.0 

156 

(v) France 

(a) Loans 

2301 

1174 

07 

74.9 

76.9 

21.0 

18.0 



(b) Grants 



... 

09 

0.6 


... 

... 

, 

Total 

230.1 

117.4 

07 

75 8 

77.5 

21.0 

18.0 

I. ■ 


(Vl) Germany 

(a) Loans 

272.1 

134,8 

595.9 

135.8 

377.4 

115.6 

66.2 

02.1 

187 7 

(b) Grams 

,, 

... 

6.4 

55,9 

55.9 

89.8 

... 

39.6 

5.5 

Total 

272.1 

134.8 

602.3 

191.7 

433.3 

205 4 

66.2 

101.7 

193.2 

(vll) Italy 

(a) Loans 


63.2 

31.8 

.. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

.. 

(b) Grants 

Tblal 

... 

63.2 

31.B 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

(vili) Japan 

(a) Loans 

58.9 

1Q2.8 

914 5 

1341.6 

1195.2 

1083,3 

00.6 

... 

704.1 

(b) Grants 

19.0 

13 2 

34.3 

81.1 

IB 2 

24 6 

32.3 

1.3 

2.2 

Total 

77 9 

1960 

948.8 

1402.7 

1213.4 

1107.9 

122.9 

13 

786,3 

(In) Netherlands 

(o) Loans 

85 8 

4.0 

56.3 


... 

20.9 


. . 

... 

(b) Grants 

27,9 


70.3 

B7.9 

135.0 

97.8 

2.9 

. 

65 

Total 

113,5 

40 

126.6 

87.9 

135.0 

127.5 

2.9 

- 

05 

(x) Swodon 

(a) Loans 

(b) Granls 

* 

87.0 

10,8 

57.7 

133 2 

84 


* 


Total 

. . 

67 0 

10,8 

57 7 

133.2 

64 




(Kl) U.K 

(a) Loans 

(b) Granls 


140.1 

T41.1 

32 9 

274 5 

440 


471.7 

474 7 

Total 


1401 

141,1 

32 8 

274 5 

44.0 


471.7 

474 7 

(xii) USA 

(a) Loans 

170 7 

38.4 


... 


■ ' 

« - 



(b) Granls 

339 

15.9 

21.0 

41,0 

15 9 

30 7 


06.5 

02 

Total 

204 6 

64 3 

21 0 

41.6 

159 

30.7 


66 5 

02 

(Kill) I.B.R.D. 

(a) Loans 

(b) Grants 

458 0 

1930 7 

1236 7 

442 8 

661 1 

20 4 

1155 0 

688.0 

04 

65 0 

1495 3 

B5 9 

Total 

458.0 

1930 7 

1236 7 

442.B 

681 5 

1165.0 

688 4 

85 0 

1581.2 

(xiv) IDA 

(a) Loans 

(b) Granls 

1945 a 

892.5 

946 6 

975 0 

1040 7 

922.0 

850 5 

813.2 

1,9 

905 9 

1.2 

Total 

1945 8 

892.5 

946 6 

9750 

1040 7 

922 0 

850 5 

815,1 

907.1 


Conld 
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8.2(B): AUTHORIZATION OF EXTERNAL ASSISTANCE BY SOURCE (Contd.) 


(US S million) 


Source and typo ol assistance 


loan ai 

1905 08 

199091 

1095-96 

1996 97 

1097 9H 

1990-90 

1990 00 

2000-01 

i 


2 

3 

4 

') 

ti 

7 

8 

G 

10 

II Russia Fed and East 











European Countries 

Loans 


G14? 

<128 I) 






HGOOO 


Counlry-wlsn Distribution 

(i) Russia Fed 











Loans 


(314 2 

oat» n 






2600 0 


Ml Others 







070 0 




(a) Loans 


B4B.0 

891 

453 4 

264.6 

G49 1 

263 0 

531 1 

1155 0 

(b) Grants 


09 


3 0 

60 6 

44 9 

247 2 

1 1 

2 7 

3.9 

Total 


son n 

69 1 

■156 4 

32'i ?. 

G9.I <1 

917 2 

264 1 

533 8 

1150 9 

(1) Switzerland 











(a) Loans 

(b) Grants 




30 

0 3 

3 9 

11 9 


27 


Total 




3 0 

0 3 

3 9 

11 0 


? 7 


(li) European Economic 











Community 

(a) Loans 

(b) Grants 





(it) 3 

1(1 II 

F21.1l 

1 1 



Total 





(ill 3 

30 « 

Ft’l 0 

1 1 



(In) OPEC.Fund 











(a) Loans 


503 


0 6 



10(1 




(Iv) Saudi Arab Fund lor 











Development 
(a) Loans 



41*2 








(v) Kuwait Fund lor Arabic 











Economic Dovolopincnl 

(a) Loans 

(b) Grants 


0.0 

23 2 

• 







Tolal 


09 

252 

, 




, , 



(vi) Inlarnalional Fund lor 











Agricultural Development 
(a) Loans 


17 e 



14 6 

191 ■ 



31 1 


(vlll) IMFTrust Fund 











(e) Loans 


675 3 




, 




, 

(lx) International Sugar Org 











(a) Loans 



10 








'(x) ADD 











(a) Loans 




440 9 

2500 

830 0 

650 0 

263 0 

5000 

1155 0 

(xl) Spain 











(a) Loans 

(b) Grants 

Tolal 

4 





42 





(xll) Norway 











(a) Lonns 







100 



. . 

(b) Grants 







19 4 




Total 







23 4 




(Kill) Australia 


. 









(a) Loans 

(b) Grants 

Total 


... 








- 

Grand Tolal 


4884 0 

4018 3 

4527 4 

3648 B 

4826 0 

4573.1 

20291 

4695 7 

3975.0 

(a) Loans 


4788 9 

4362 1 

4236 4 

3249.8 

4000 4 

4006.B 

1979 2 

4091 4 

3769 3 

(b) Grants 


95 9 

266 2 

291 0 

399 0 

825 6 

566.3 

49 9 

604 3 

2063 


Nil. 


Note : Figures In this table are converted trom the preceding Table 0.2(A) based on the respective Rs-US dollar ratos 


3-100 



6.3(A): UTILIZATION OF EXTERNAL ASSISTANCE BY SOURCE 


Source and type erf assistance 


(Rb crore) 


1980 -ai igae-aa isao-si iees-e 6 1906-07 1007-08 ib 9 b -99 1999-00 0000-01 


l Consortium Members 

(a) Loans 

(b) Grants 
Total 

Country-wise Olstrlbuilon 

(I) Austria 

(a) Loans 

(b) Grama 
Total 

(II) Belgium 

(a) Loans 

(b) Grants 
Total 

(III) Canada 

(a) Loans 

(b) Granls 
Total 

(Iv) Denmark 
(a) Loans 
(p) Grants 
Total 

(v) France 

(a) Loans 

(b) Giants 

tbtal 

M) Germany 

(a) Loan* 

(b) Grants 
Tbtal 

Ml) Italy 

(a) Loans 

(b) Grants 
Total 

(vlll) Japan 
(a) Loans 
(bj Grants 
Total 

(la) Netherlands 

(a) Loans 

(b) Grants 
Total 

(a) Sweden 
(al Loans 
(b) Granls 
Total 

(Ml) UK. 

(a) Loans 
lb) GrenlB 
Total 

(xil) U S.A 

(a) Loans 

(b) Granls 
Total 

(xill) I B.R.D. 

(a) Loans 

(b) Granls 
Total 

(nv) I.D.A 

(a) Loans 

(b) Granls 
Total 

(XV) IFAO 

(a) Loans 

(b) Granls 
Total 

(xvt) IMF Trust Fund 


1687.1 

2270,2 

5383.5 

311.9 

2816 

413.0 

1909 0 

2351.B 

5796.5 

2.0 

36 

18,7 

06 

- . 

— 

2.6 

3.8 

187 

55 

30 

— 

6.6 

3.0 

— 

21.3 

40.2 


-- 

- - 

158 

21 a 

40.2 

158 

29 

10.8 

0.1 

— 

10,1 

67.1 

2.9 

20.9 

57.2 

70.1 

170.0 

164,2 

701 

170.0 

164.2 

142.3 

148.4 

422.3 

1.2 

1.6 

0.4 

143.5 

146.9 

422.7 

— 

11.9 

10.8 

— 

11.8 

10.8 

02,Q 

167.8 

861.3 

28.2 

17.3 

33 .B 

BQ.2 

176.1 

664.9 

72.6 

48,8 

128.3 

33.8 

34,7 

67.8 

106.3 

60.5 

193.1 

_ 


184,8 

62.9 

12 6 

342 

62.0 

12.8 

199.0 

1.6 

— 

— 

196.2 

164,B 

1B17 

106.7 

194.8 

181,7 

82.4 

59.9 

34.5 

— 

10.4 

22.4 

82.4 

70.3 

88.9 

138.6 

394.6 

21B4.8 

_ 

-■ 

— 

13B8 

394.6 

2184,6 

522.0 

iisa* 

1383.6 

19.0 

— 

— 

541,0 

1196“ 

1388 6 


018,B 

8560.9 

6664.2 

6730 4 

10620.2 

11 IBB 8 

685.1 

710 3 

643 6 

728 6 

751,2 

834.0 

904 0 

9271 2 

9206.0 

104570 

11371 3 

11802.6 

02 

1 1 l 

1 1 I 

— 

— 

— 

02 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,3 

4.3 

7.3 

5.8 

6.4 

2.9 

1 3 

4.3 

7,3 

5.8 

6.4 

2.9 

_ 

- 

142 

_ 

— 

-- 

23.2 

22.5 

22 3 

29.9 

53.8 

49.5 

23.2 

22.5 

366 

26,B 

B3.B 

49.5 

191.1 

143.7 

222.5 

61.4 

70,9 

65.2 

2.4 

3.6 

2.3 

3.5 

-4.4 

—- 

193.8 

147.5 

224.B 

84.9 

75.8 

65.2 

805.6 

471.9 

395.1 

601 .B 

307,4 

31B.B 

14.6 

23.3 

37.6 

130.5 

103.3 

67.8 

620.4 

4B5.2 

4327 

632.4 

410,7 

3867 


*716.0 1071.7 2660.4 2073.6 3708.5 2714.0 

88.7 111.6 110.7 116,5 36.8 188 

2804 7 2063.3 2770.1 3089.1 37424 2729-6 


— 

— 

77.5 

49.5 

119.3 

122.9 

52.6 

94.2 

119.3 

122.9 

130.1 

133.7 

106.8 

— 

— 

— 

99 4 

45.2 

40.6 

308 

■ 207 2 

45.2 

40.6 

309 


_ 

-- 

— 

303 0 

195.0 

2667 

2950 

303.0 

195 0 

2587 

295,0 

_ 

— 

_ 

— 

23.2 

52.6 

82,7 

74.6 

23.2 

52.6. 

62,7 

74,5 

2438.8 

2168.7 

2417.7 

2797 8 

0.9 

29,7 

127 

22.1 

2437.7 

2196.4 

24304 

281 B.B 

3379 8 

3083.7 

3646.5 

3635.2 

,_ 

8.6 

15.6 

30.3 

3379.6 

3072.3 

3662.1 

3665.5 

48.4 

59 6 

51,8 

43.9 

_ 

— 

0.6 

19.5 

46 4 

69 8 

52.3 

93.4 

— 

0,6 


-~ 






8 .3(A): UTILIZATION OF EXTERNAL ASSISTANCE BY SOURCE (Contd.) 


(Rs, crate) 


Source and type ol assistance 

1980-B1 

1985-86 

1990-91 

1995 96 

1996-97 

1997-98 

1998-99 

1999-00 

2000-01 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

B 

9 

ID 

11 Russia FBd.fi East European 

Countries 

Loan* 

32.9 

161,2 

312 8 

. . 

— 

, _ , 


27.5 

130.1 

Counliy-wlae Dlslnbutlon 

(1) Russia Fed 
(a) Loans 

32 3 

161 2 

295 3 





27 6 

130.1 

(n) Reps ol Czech & Slovak 
(a) Leans 


_» 

17.5 

t-m-r 


— 


_ 


III Others 
(a) Loans 

45.3 

61.7 

473 7 

19397 

2332 0 

2256 9 

2613 0 

2683 0 

2228 5 

(b) Grants 

84.G 

161 3 

121 3 

178 5 

375,3 

277 5 

160 9 

322 7 

93 2 

Total 

129.9 

223,0 

595 0 

2118 2 

2707 3 

2536 4 

2701 9 

3005.7 

2321.7 

Countiy-wlse Dlslnbutlon 
(1) Abu Dhabi Fund 
(a) Loans 

20 









(II) Switzerland 
(a) Loans 

03 

34 

18 8 

SI 

4 1 

__ 




(b) Grants 

139 

12 8 

1 1 

10 5 

20 9 

7 1 

7 1 

— 

— 

Total 

14,2 

16 2 

107 

IS 6 

31 0 

7 1 

7.1 

— 

— 

(III) Other International Institutional 

Granls 


41 0 

4s a 

27 2 

21 1 

2ti S 

271) 

33.5 

50.0 

(Iv) European Economic Community 

Grants 

63.7 

106.6 

51 ? 

135 9 

312,0 

227 S 

122 3 

201 0 

36 3 

(v) Oil Producing & 

Exporting Countries 

Loans 

3.4 

47 

9,0 


2 4 

11 1 

20 4 

34.3 

415 

(vi) Saudi Arab Fund lor 

Development 

Loans 

130 

02 

29 7 


26 0 

4 9 

67 

62 


(vil) Notway 

Loans 

_ 



___ 



1 4 

0.1 


Granls 

— 

— 

20.1 

49 

IS 3 

1B4 

11 6 

7,4 

69 

Total 

— 

— 

20,1 

49 

153 

194 

13 0 

7.5 

69 

(vul) Spain 

Loans 



33 2 




13 0 



(lx) Kuwait Fund lor Arabic 

Economic Development 

Loans 

0,0 

53.4 

1.3 

1R 9 

22 2 

9 0 

0 / 

0,7 


Granls 

70 

— 

— 

- 

- - 


, 


— 

(x) ADB 

Loans 



301 1 

19079 

3275 4 

2230 0 

25HI 0 

2641 7 

2146.9 

(xl) Auslralla 

Loans 


w _ 


98 

1.0 

3 9 

08 


_ 

GrandTolal 

21G1 B 

2936 0 

6704 3 

11022 2 

11978 5 

11744 6 

13238 9 

14404.5 

14254 3 

(a) Loans 

1765 3 

2493 1 

61700 

9958 6 

10892,9 

1082.13 

123414 

13330 7 

135271 

(b) Grants 

396 5 

442.9 

534 3 

1063 6 

1085.6 

921 3 

695 5 

1073.9 

727 2 


— Nil. 


Notes ■ 1. Ollier International Institutions includes UNICEF, UNOP, ILO, WHO, UNFPA, UNESCO and Ford Foundation 
2, Utilization figures are exclusive ol suppliers' credit end commercial borrowings 

3 Utilization of assistance Is on Government and Non-Govt accounts. 

4 Aulhonzalion figures Include agreemenl signed on Govt and non-govt accounts 
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8.3(B); UTILIZATION OF EXTERNAL ASSISTANCE BY SOURCE 


(US $ million) 


Soureo and type ol assistance 

1B8Q-81 

1985-88 

1990-91 

1995-90 

1990-97 

1997-98 

1998-99 

— » ■ 

1999-00 

2000-01 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

a 

9 

10 

1. Consortium Members 
(a) Loans 

2133.4 

1855 5 

3000.3 

2405.5 

2410.2 

230B.5 

2314,5 

2454.3 

2449.B 

(b) Grants 

394.4 

2302 

230.2 

265.5 

200 0 

173 5 

172.8 

173.6 

139.1 

Total 

2527.8 

2055 7 

3230.5 

2671,0 

2610.2 

2462.0 

2487,3 

2627 9 

26B8B 

Country-wise Distribution 

(i) Austria 
(a) Loans 

2.5 

2.0 

104 







(b) .Grants 

o.a 

_ 

_ 







Total 

33 

2.0 

104 

_ 

_ 

_ 




(li) Belgium 

(a) Loans 

7,0 

2.5 

_ 

0.1 

_ 





(b) Gants 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 


_ 

Total 

7.0 

2.5 

_ 

0 1 

._ 

_ 

_ 



(lu| Canada 

(a) Loans 

26.9 

32.9 

_ 

_ 

__ 

_ 




(b) Grants 

— 

— 

8.6 

0.4 

1.2 

2.0 

1.4 

1,6 

0.6 

Total 

26.9 

32.0 

a,a 

0.4 

1.2 

2.0 

1.4 

1.6 

0.6 

(Iv) Denmark 

(a) Loans 

3.7 

8,5 

0 1 

_ 

_ 

3.0 


_ 

_ 

(b) Grants 

— 

8.3 

31 6 

7.0 

6.3 

0.0 

7,1 

12.4 

10.9 

Total 

3.7 

17.1 

31 9 

7.0 

6.3 

B.B 

7,1 

12.4 

10.9 

(v) Franco 

(a) Loans 

88.6 

136 0 

91 5 

57.3 

404 

00.0 

14.6 

18.5 

14.3 

(b) Grants 

— 

— 

— 

0.7 

1.1 

0.6 

0.6 

■1.0 

-- 

Total 

88.8 

130.0 

01.6 

58.0 

41.5 

60.6 

15.4 

7,6 

14.3 

(vl) Germany 

(a) Loans 

179,0 

118.8 

235.4 

1B1.B 

132.B 

106.5 

116,4 

71.0 

70.0 

(b) Grants 

1.5 

1.2 

0.2 

4.5 

6.6 

10.1 

31.0 

23.0 

14.9 

Total 

1814 

120.0 

235.5 

105.1 

139 4 

116.6 

150.4 

94.0 

84,9 

(vli) Italy 

(a) Loans 

— 

07 

59 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(b) Grants 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

— 

97 

5.9 

— 

— 

— 

—r 

— 

-. 

(vlll) Japan 

(a) Loans 

784 

129,0 

480.0 

014.8 

5551 

714 4 

707.3 

856.6 

505.3 

(b) Grants 

35 7 

14.1 

18.7 

26.6 

31,4 

32.3 

27,5 

0.3 

3.5 

Total 

1141 

1431 

498.7 

041 4 

5B6.5 

746.7 

734 B 

864.9 

598.B* 

(lx) Netherlands 
(a) Loans 

01.7 

37 4 

60.8 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10.4 

11.4 

■ 

(b) Grants 

42.7 

28.4 

37,0 

1103 

33.6 

33.1 

12.5 

19.4 

15.4 

Total 

134 4 

65.8 

107.6 

110,3 

33.6 

33.1 

30.0 

30.B 

15.4 

(x) Sweden 

(a) Loans 

— 

— 

91.0 

14.2 

30.6 

— 

- . 

— 

— 

(b) Grants 

68.9 

10 5 

10.1 

20.0 

27 7 

12,3 

9.7 

71 

— 

Total 

86,0 

10.5 

110.9 

34,2 

5B.3 

12.3 

9,7 

71 

— 

(xl) U K. 

(a) Loans 

1.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


(b) Grants 

248 8 

159.2 

101,3 

84.5 

85.3 

52 6 

01.1 

80.2 

67.4 

Total 

248.7 

159.2 

101.3 

64.5 

85.3 

526 

61.1 

602 

67.4 

(xll) U.S A 

(a) Loans 

104,2 

49.0 

19.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(b) Grants 

— 

8.5 

12.6 

11.3 

6.5 

14.2 

14.0 

17.2 

17.8 

Total 

104.2 

57 5 

31,7 

11 3 

8.5 

14,2 

14.9 

172 

17.8 

(xlll) I.0.R.D. 

(a) Loans 

175.5 

322.5 

1217.5 

597,4 

666.1 

561.9 

575.1 

646 8 

706.8 

(b) Grants 

,- 

— 

— 

02 

0.3 

80 

30 * 

6.1 

54 

Total 

1755 

322.5 

1217.5 

507,6 

806.4 

EBB 9 

570.1 

661.7 

712.2 

(xlv) I.DA. ... 

(a) Loans 

660,1 

079 2 

773,9 

7315 

951,5 

625.8 

8S7.4 

840,1 

1063.4 

(b) Grants 

24,0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

23 

37 

70 

32 

Total 

664.1 

979.2 

7739 

731,5 

951.5 

B28 1 

871.1 

847.1 

1066.6 

! 

l 

(a) Loans 

9.2 

23 9 

4,7 

6.7 

13,6 

18.1 

12.3 

101 

□ B 

lb) Grants 

Total 

0.2 

23 9 

4,7 

8,7 

13.6 

16.1 

01 

12.4 

4.6 

14,6 

BB 

(xvl) IMF Trust Fund 

879 7 

— 

-- 

— 


0.2 
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0.3(B): UTILIZATION OF EXTERNAL ASSISTANCE BY SOURCE (Cotltd.) 


(US $ million) 


Source and type ol assistance 

106O-B1 

1085-00 

1690-01 

1905-96 

1996-97 

1997-B8 

1998-96 

1999-00 

2000*01 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

B 

9 

10 

It. Russia Federation and East 

European Countries 

Loan* 

41.6 

131.8 

174 3 





8.4 

2B.6 

Country-wise Distribution 
(1) Russia Federation 
(a) Loans 

416 

1318 

(64 6 





04 

28.6 

(II) Reps ol Czech & Slovak 
(a) Loana 

_ 


68 


,_ 

_ 


_ 


III. Others 
(a) Loana 

97 3 

60.4 

264 0 

661 6 

856 8 

BO6.0 

621 5 

620 0 

488.8 

(b) Grants 

1070 

131.6 

67 B 

B3 5 

10B6 

74 6 

40 2 

74.5 

20.4 

Total 

164 3 

162.2 

331.6 

635 4 

762 2 

683 7 

681.7 

604.5 

509.2 

Country-wise Distribution 
(1) Abu Dhabi Fund 
(a) Loans 

26 









(II) Switzerland 
(a) Loans 

0.4 

26 

10 4 

IS 

1 2 

_ 




(b) Grants 

17.6 

10,6 

0.6 

3.1 

78 

1.9 

1.7 


_ 

Tolal 

16.0 

13.3 

11.0 

46 

88 

1 9 

1,7 

— 

_ 

(III) OlhBr International 

Inelllutlana 
(a) Grants 


342 

27.3 

6.2 

69 

7.1 

6.8 

77 

110 

(Iv) European Economic Community 
(a) Grants 

80.6 

87 1 

286 

40.8 

87,9 

81 3 

28.1 

65.1 

8.0 

(v) Oil Producing & 

Exporting Countries 
(a) Loana 

4.3 

3.6 

56 


07 

30 

4.9 

7.6 

0.1 

(vl) Saudi Arab Fund lor 

Development 
(a) Loans 

16.4 

02 

16.6 

1.6 

7,3 

1.3 

i.e 

14 


(vll) Norway 
(a) Loane 

_ 

_ 


_ 


... 

D.3 



(b) Grants 

— 

— 

11.2 

—- 

43 

4.4 

2.6 

1 7 

16 

Tolal 

— 

— 

112 

— 

4.3 

44 

31 

1.7 

1.6 

(vlli) Spain 
(a) Loans 

_ 


13.6 







(lx) Kuwait Fund lor Arabic 

Economic Development 
(a) Loans 

10.6 

43.6 

07 

6,1 

6.3 

24 

06 

0.2 


(b) Grants 

B.B 

— 

— 

— 

-u. 


— 

_ 

-- 

(a) ADB 
(a) Loane 

_ 


212.4 

572 3 

640 6 

601 1 

613.9 

010 5 

470.B 

(xl) Australia 
(e) Loans 

— 

— 

-- 

29 

0.5 

1.1 

02 


— 

Grand Tolal 

2733.7 

2366.7 

3736.5 

3306 6 

3372 4 

3165 7 

31400 

3328 8 

3126,7 

(a) Loans 

2232.3 

2037.7 

34387 

2967 4 

3068.6 

2917 4 

2638.0 

3000.7 

2967.2 

(b) Grants 

SOI 4 

362 0 

267,8 

318.1 

305.6 

248,3 

213 0 

248.1 

159 5 


— Nil. 

Note: Figures In this labia are converted from the preceding Table B.3(A) based on the respective Re -US dollar rates 







8.4 (A): India’s External Debt Outstanding (Contd.) 
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8.4 (B): India’s External Debt Outstanding (Could.) 
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■ (vbresoy d France (Department ol Economic Attars). Nknatty of Oe'ence, Reserve Bank at India, Securt&as & Exchan^ Boari at IneSa and State Bank of India. 






9.1 POPULATION OF INDIA — 2001 




Total 

Male 

Female 

Rural 

Urban 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


INDIA 

1,027,015.247 

531,277,078 

495,738,169 

741,860,293 

285,354,954 


Stales 






1 

Andhra Pradesh 

75727541 

38286811 

37440730 

55223944 

20503597 

2 

Arunachfil Pradesh 

1091117 

573951 

252276 

4804B8 

60005 

3 

Assam 

2663B407 

13787799 

12850606 

23248994 

33B9413 

A 

Gihar 

82878796 

43153964 

39724832 

74199596 

0679200 

5 

Chhalisrjarh 

20795350 

10482426 

10343530 

16620627 

4175329 

6 

Gon 

1343398 

885617 

658381 

675129 

668869 

7 

Guiarat 

50596992 

26344053 

242S293S 

31697615 

18899377 

0 

Haryana 

21082989 

11327658 

9755331 

14968850 

6114139 

a 

Himachal Pradesh 

6077248 

3085256 

2991992 

5482367 

594 B81 

10 

Jammu & Kashmir 

10069917 

5300674 

4769343 

7564608 

2505309 

ii 

.Jharkhand 

26909428 

13861277 

13046151 

20922731 

5986697 

12 

Karnataka 

5273395B 

26856343 

25877615 

34814100 

17919B5B 

>3. 

Kerala 

31838619 

15468684 

16369955 

23571484 

8267135 

14 

Madhya Pradesh 

60385118 

31456873 

28928245 

442B2528 

16102590 

IS. 

Maharashtra 

90752247 

50334270 

46417977 

55732513 

41019734 

16 

Manipur 

2388634 

1207338 

1181296 

1018224 

570410 

17 

Meghalaya 

2306069 

1187840 

1138229 

1053457 

452012 

IB. 

Mizoram 

831058 

459783 

431275 

450010 

441040 

10 

Nagaland 

1988G36 

1041886 

946950 

1635815 

352821 

20. 

Orissa 

36706920 

18612340 

18094580 

31210602 

5486318 

21. 

Pun|ab 

24209296 

12983362 

11325934 

16043730 

8245566 

22. 

Rajasthan 

50473122 

28381657 

270914B5 

43207678 

13205444 

23. 

Sikkim 

540493 

286217 

252276 

480488 

60005 

24. 

Tamil Nadu 

62110639 

31268654 

30B42185 

34889286 

27241553 

25 

Tripura 

3191168 

1630138 

1555030 

2648074 

543094 

26 

Uttar Pradesh 

166052B59 

B7466301 

7B5BB55B 

131540230 

34512629 

27 

Uttaranchal 

B470562 

4316401 

4183161 

6309317 

2170245 

28 

West Bengal 

B0221171 

414B76B4 

38733477 

57734690 

22486481 


Union Territories 






1 

Andaman & Nicobar Islands 

356265 

1929B5 . 

163280 

239850 

116407 

2 

Clmndltjarh 

900914 

50B224 

392890 

92118 

008796 

3. 

Dndrn & Nagnr Havoli 

220451 

121731 

9B720 

169995 

50466 

4 

Daman & Dlu 

158059 

02478 

86581 

100740 

57319 

5 

Delhi 

137B2976 

7570890 

6212086 

963215 

12819761 

6 

Lakshadweep 

60595 

31110 

29477 

33647 

20948 

7. 

Pondicherry 

973829 

486705 

487124 

325596 

648233 


Notes i. The population ol India Indues Ihe estimated population of entire Kachchh district, Morvl, Mallya-Mfyana and Wanhansr talukas of Rajkot district, 
Jodiya taluka of Kamnagar district of Gujarat Stale and entire Klnnaur district ol Himachal Pradesh where population enumeration of Census of 
India. 2001 could not ba conducted due to natural calamities. 


2 The total population shown against Himachal Pradesh Includes the estimated population ol Klnnaur district because the popuatlon enumeration 
of Census of India, 2001 could not be conducted in this dlsctrlct due to natural clamlty. 

3 Figures shown against Klnnaur district are estimated figures as population enumeration of census of India 2001 in entire Klnnaur disctrlct could 
nol be conducted due to natural calamity. 

4. Figures shown against Gujarat have been arrived at after Including the estimated figures of entire Kachchh district, Monri, Mallya-Mlyana and 
Wankaner talukas of Rajkot district, Jodiya taluka of Jamnagar district of Gujarat Stale whBre the populallon enumeration of Census of India 2001 
could not be conducted due to natural calmlty 

5 Figures shown against Kachchh district are the esllmated ligurea as population enumeration of Census of India 2001 In entire Kachchh district 
could not be conducted due to natural calamity. 

6. The area are provisional and therefore the densities worked out are also provisional 
Source ' Census nl India. 
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9.2 FEATURES OF POPULATION OF INDIA - 2001 (PROVISIONAL) 



Annual Popnlalion Dr-ivaiy 

o*ijonirulinl aged 0 -G yuws (popnlalion 

nrmvlhrato ns pou< 101.190 per Sij Km) 

Ol 10t.il (20011 

pnpul.il mu 

1 ili'Mcy rain 
(Pcitf'lilj 

ir.l 11 fclakr 

Female 

1 

2 

3 

<4 


G 

7 

INDIA 

1 33 

15 37 

324 

65 38 

75,85 

54.18 

Slates 







1 Andhra Pradesh 

1 3(1 

i; j y r 

in 

hi 11 

/(? Hb 

51 17 

2 Arunachal Pradesh 

? 33 

IB TJ 

in 

,3’J 

b -1 0 / 

44 24 

3 Assam 

1 73 

In 31 

MO 

til 28 

/I 93 

56 03 

4 1311 ur 

2 ‘.0 

l!)b*J 

t"'H 

47 !■ 1 

1-0 .12 

33 57 

3 Chhalisrjaih 

1 Ml 

10 bh 

1 ,,| 

b'J It? 

a Bo 

52 40 

G Gen 

1 33 

10 Ml 

Mu* 

uy y? 

HU 8 U 

75 51 

7 Gujaral 

y (J3 

1,i*V 

I'bM 

i.'i nr 

ill) bO 

SB GO 

8 Maryana 

2 47 

t*i 4b 

* 1 // 

bH S'J 

/'I 2 b 

56 31 

9 Himachal Pradesh 

1 «.,■ 

12 bb 

nrj 

il M 

tip 1)2 

GB OB 

10 Jammu & Kashmir 

2 Su 

14 21 

VI 

Vi 4fi 

(111 /b 

41 02 

11 Jharkhand 

2 03 

1 ■’ ha 

,l,aj 

M v\ 

lit 'll 

39 38 

12 Karnataka 

1 r.3 

1 , J ii 

2 /S 

t«: u? 

Hi :”i 

57 45 

13 Kerala 

(1 hi) 

11 4H 

Hit! 

■m 'b* 

•IK'D 

87 8 G 

14 Madhya Pradesh 

218 

1 / 1,11 


ii,i 11 

/b HO 

50 28 

IS Maharashtra 

2 (il 

1 ,! 83 

114 

trs/ 

Hu 7/ 

G7 51 

16 Manipur 

2 03 

13 (t.1 

111 / 

bH IV 

// 11 / 

59 70 

17 Meghalaya 

2 b 2 

l !1 83 

10,1 

■ ,3 31 

in’. M 

G0.41 

18 Mizoram 

?% 

lb MH 

42 

88 48 

1)11 ( 1 !) 

8613 

19 Nagaland 

4 9/ 

14 09 

170 

t.7 11 

/I // 

61 92 

20 Orissa 

1 48 

14 11 

?;ib 

b.J til 

/I) 9 r i 

50 97 

21 Punjab 

1.80 

12 58 

4117 


7n g:i 

63 55 

22 Raiestlian 

2 49 

18 hi 

1 W) 

01 tu 

7b 4ti 

44 34 

23 Sikkim 

2,05 

14 28 

/n 

09 OB 

r’b /3 

61 46 

24 Tamil Nadu 

1 08 

10 9(1 

473 

73 4/ 

B7 3,1 

64 55 

25 Tripura 

1.4b 

u,n< 

304 

6 G 

81 47 

bn 41 

29 Ullar Pradesh 

;> ;ii) 

1835 

(tHl) 

<j/ lib 

70 3,1 

42 98 

2/ Ullnianuliiil 

1 

1 b M> 

IS') 

7(1 

114 01 

50 26 

28 Was! Bengal 

1 »i4 

13 811 

sum 

V) .V 

//Ml 

0022 

UnionTerriionas 







1 Andaman ft Ninoliar 

2 3‘l 

12 54 

43 

HI 18 

llbtl/ 

75,29 

Islands 







2 Chandigarh 

3 39 

I? \2 

7903 

81 7o 

US bb 

76 65 

3 DadraftNagarHaueii 

4ti5 

17 r 

449 

60,03 

73 32 

42.99 

4 Daman &Diu 

4 42 

12 Ui 

1411 

81 09 

68 40 

70.37 

5 Delhi 

3 01 

13 96 ' 

929-1 

81 82 

87,37 

75.00 

G Lakshadweep 

1 59 

14 62 

1B94 

B7 52 

93 15 

81.56 

7 Pondicherry 

1,87 

11 60 

2029 

81 49 

B8.B9 

74.13 


Notes ■ 1 For working out Ihe density ol Indin and Jammu ft Kashmir the entire area and population ol those ares ol Jammu and KashnVr winch ate under 
illegal occupation ot Pakistan and China have not been taken into account 

2, Whileworking out Ihe percenlago decadal growlhol population Jammu andKaahmirlar 1901-1691 and 1991-2001. Ihu population figures lor 1991 
have bean worked out by Interpolation as 1991 Census could not bo held in this State owing to aibtrutwd conditions 
Census ol India, 2001. 


Source 



9.3 SELECTED INDICATORS OF HUMAN DEVELOPMENT FOR MAJOR STATES 



Strif 1 * 1 

Male 

Lite expoetnney 
at birth (1993-97) 

Female Total 

Infanl Morality Rate 
(per 1000 live births)(1999) 
Male Female Total 

Maternal 
mortality 
rate (per 
1 ,00,000 
live births 
1998 

Death rale 
(per 1000) 
1999 

Birth rale 
(per 1000) 

1999 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 

Andhra Psideah 

612 

635 

. 62.4 

66 9 

83 5 

66 

159 

82 

21 7 

2 

Assam 

S66 

S7.1 

56 7 

74,7 

70 4 

76 

409 

9.7 

27.0 

a 

Bihar 

60 4 

SB 4 

59.6 

63 2 

52.3 

63 

452 

8.9 

31.5 

4 

Cilljnr.il 

609 ‘ 

62 9 

61 9 

617 

64 8 

63 

2 B 

79 

25.4 

5 

Haryana 

63 7 

646 

64 1 

591 

78 4 

68 

103 

77 

28S 

G 

Knrnalakn 

61.6 

64,9 

63 3 

56 6 

56 7 

58 

195 

77 

22.3 

7 

Kerala 

70 4 

75 9 

73 3 

137 

15 3 

14 

198 

6.4 

18.0 

9 

Madhya Pradesh 

55 6 

55 2 

55 5 

69,6 

09 5 

90 

498 

10.4 

31 1 

9. 

Maharashtra 

64 1 

66 6 

65.5 

47.8 

4B5 

48 

135 

7.6 

21 1 

10 

Orissa 

57 1 

57.0 

57,2 

97.3 

96.0 

97 

367 

107 

241 

11 

Punish 

66.7 

se.a 

67.7 

50.5 

56 4 

53 

199 

7.4 

21.5 

in 

Ralasthsn 

591 

601 

60 0 

78 9 

93.9 

B1 

070 

8.4 

31 1 

13. 

Tamil Nadu 

63.2 

651 

64.1 

50.3 

54.5 

52 

70 

8.0 

193 

14, 

Uttar Pradesh 

5B.1 

56 9 

57.6 

85 2 

83 5 

84 

707 

10.5 

32.8 

IS 

West Bengal 

62.2 

63.6 

62.8 

60.7 

43.0 

52 

268 

71 

207 


All India 

60.4 

61.8 

61.1 

69 8 

70.B 

70 

407 

8.7 

26.1 


' Major States Include Slates with population ol 10 million and above as par 1991 Census. 
a Data relate to average over 1993-97 as estimated by the Sample Registration System and centered at 1993- 


Source- Ollico of the Registrar General, India. 


9.4 Enrolment Ratio in Classes l-V and VI-VIII of Schools fo. General Education 


^AllSlmionls) 19992000 


S No 

STATES/UTS 


Classes l-V (6-11 years) 



Classes VI VIII ( 11-14 yrs) 

Boys 

Girls 

Tn1.il 

! ..ys 

Girls 

Tolal 

1 

2 

3 

4 

:> 

0 

7 

8 

1 

Andhra Pradesh 

105 21 

101 39 

103 32 

r j.» : j ,o 

47 77 

47 65 

2 

ArunachalPradesh 

126 14 

1011 5b 

117 54 

72 42 

65 fall 

69 71 

3 

Assam 

124,25 

105 35 

1MIM 

1)1 02 

64 ill 

72,99 

4 

Bihar 

94 61 

01 4(> 

79 Mi 

41 01 

22 01 

32.36 

S 

Goa 

71 44 

03 % 

0/ 59 

7 - 0.4 

67 36 

72 20 

6 

Gu|aral 

124 54 

101 43 

112.111 

7 1 *11 

57 :n 

64 B9 

7 

Haryana 

81 22 

82 96 

OP 04 

64 5fl 

59 02 

62 00 

B 

Himachal Pradesh 

92 97 

80 03 

fio no 

*11 00 

/« Bfj 

8515 

9 

Jammu & Kashmir 

92 55 

04 76 

n\ A7 

70 M 

49 18 

64 GO 

10 

Knrnalnkn 

112 (13 

105 87 

1119 31 

7o n 

LO 49 

65 67 

11 

Kerala 

85 80 

£14 74 

o:>:>8 

<U 76 

9138 

95 61 

12 

Madhya Pradesh 

126 53 

102 *14 

11.103 

r5 ;*o 

4« /») 

67 56 

13 

Maharashtra 

115 BO 

11? 32 

llil HI 

\w> ty 

80,)/ 

1)6 BO 

14 

Manipur 

101 B7 

til 41 

*J1 44 

n i f >;* 

/1 ;m 

75 43 

15 

Meghalaya 

119-It! 

111 64 

115 4.) 


fii 1 :»h 

59 83 

16 

Ml/aram 

121 04 

If)/ 5,' 

111)„' 

in a 

Aj 1 i 

77 47 

17 

Nagaland 

92 21 

87 711 

r JI3 (1 3 

f Mth/ 

(.1 1*1 

59 85 

18 

Orissa 

125 70 

HI 4U 

IOC i'1 

1.0 59 

42 /!> 

55,34 

10 

Punjab 

70 91 

ill 71 

I1J 7‘, 


I.) *l<i 

64 73 

20 

Rajasthan 

137 61 

63 81 

111 'IP 

109119 

4(i ,35 

713,08 

21 

Sikkim 

139 32 

138 48 

1,1091 

70 *>6 

/!) 'til 

73 69 

22 

Tamil Nadu 

102 75 

*)U 02 

100 73 

68 59 

115 15 

BG.Q9 

23 

Tripura 

110 20 

100 80 

10917 

09 00 

i.o ; : h 

65.13 

24 

Ullar Pradesh 

78 43 

SO in 

W11/ 

4)109 

25 HO 

38.09 

25 

West Bengal 

10535 

94 BO 

ioo io 

5/00 

4391 

5063 

28 

AON Islands 

86 76 

91 ?1 

hli hi 

ni a:* 

9 * 69 

93 27 

27 

Chandigarir 

66 30 

65 40 

1,9 lit) 

Ml DO 

71 113 

69 7B 

28 

O&N Havcli 

153 43 

106 53 

120 90 

7/28 

48 30 

62.70 

29 

Daman &Diu 

119 16 

93 no 

105 /') 

97,1.0 

111 t'U 

06 90 

30 

Delhi 

6524 

63 09 

04 20 

09,011 

HI 59 

7171 

31 

Lakshadweep 

113 20 

94 6» 

104 04 

78 03 

69 20 

74 07 

32 

Pondicherry 

80.66 

79 41 

61 16 

<H> ‘Mi 

1)5 06 

91 43 


INDIA 

104,08 

85.18 

04.00 

67.15 

49 68 

5B.79 


Source. Selcclod Educallonnl Slallsllcs, 11)39-2000, Ministry ol Minium Hnsouico Uovitlupinoiil. Guvarnmniil nf lmli,i 
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